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gation.   Allahabad,  1805. 

%  Revenue  Returns  of  Canals,  1861-2,  1862-3,  Roorkee. 
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3.  Frinciples  of  Political  Economy.    By  J.  S.  MilL  Fifth 
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4.  Wealth  of  Nations.    By  Adam  Smith.    Edited  by  J.  R. 

McCulloch.    Edinburgh,  1846. 

AFTER  a  long  perio<l  of  doubt,  hesitation,  and  delay,  we 
have  fiuaUy  started  ou  a  vigorous  course  of  canal  exten- 
sion. Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  en- 
gineers are  busily  engaged  in  levelling,  surveying  and  esti- 
mating. In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  is  proposed  to  sink 
many  millions  sterHng  in  the  construction  of  irrigatmg  canals. 

While  this  activity,  in  prosecutinff  works  destin^  to  secure 
peace  and  plenty  to  a  subject  race,  and  to  wrest  from  his  grasp 
the  dire  sceptre  of  the  Angel  of  Famine,  is  a  source  of  sincere 
congratulation,  Ave  cannot  refrain  from  calling  public  attention 
to  a  question  which  affects  most  narrowly  the  final  success  of  our 
exertions^   Apart  from  the  general  benefits  arisiog  from  canals 
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BO  far  as  they  tend  to  avert  tbe  recurrence  of  famine,  it  may  be 
assumed  tl.at  canals  ought  to  be  remunerative.  Unless  canals 
are  productive  in  the  sense  tlnit  tbe  railways  have  proved  to  be, 
a  great  obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  their  rapid  extension. 
Once  shew  them  to  be  reproductive,  and  an  overwhelming 
argument  is  obtained  for  the  prosecution  of  new  works  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

The  return  from  canals  consists,  generally  speaking,  of  pay- 
ments made  in  two  ways  : — 

1st,  Pavrnt>nts  directly  for  water  or  canal  water  rent. 

2nd,  A  pro{  rtiou  of  tlie  profits  caused  by  the  canal  taken  by 
the  Qovernment  as  part  of  the  land  revenue. 

The  finances  of  the  Canal  Department  are  thus  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  mode  in  wiiich  the  assessment  of  the  land 
revenue  is  made,  whether  that  assessment  be  permanent  or 
temporary.  Owing,  however,  to  the  small  number  of  canals, 
and  the  non-recurreuce  till  recently  of  any  fresh  settlements  of 
land  revenue,'  the  subject  bas  not  been  brought  into  pro- 
minence :  but  now,  when  canals  are  rapidly  extending,  and  tbe 
temporary  is  to  be  changed  into  a  permanent  settlement,  a 
question  which  lies,  as  this  does,  at  tbe  root  of  all  successful 
canal  administration,  demands  the  fullest  discussion  and  tbe 
most  accurate  solution. 

Fully  impressed  with  those  important  considerations,  a  dis- 
cussion was  raised  by  Mr,  Hume,  then  Collector  of  Etawah,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  present  divided  mode  of  collection.  It 
was  contended  by  him*  that  profits  due  to  canal  irrigation  should 
be  excluded  by  Government  wlien  fixing  its  assessment  of  the 
land  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  canal  water  rent  should, 
he  held,  be  fixed  on  purely  commercial  jjrinciplcs.  The  whole, 
or  nearly  the  wliolc,  of  the  profits  due  to  the  canal  would  then 
be  collected  as  water  rent. 

'J'his  discussion  first  assumed  a  practical  shape  from  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Governor-General  in  Couni  il  in  reviewing 
the  progress  of  the  Canal  Department  for  the  year  1862-3.*f-  Tti 
was  stated  that  in  theory  the  best  plan  would  '!te  to  assess  the 
land  simply  with  reference  to  its  n  itural  productive  powers  and 
capabilities  without  regard  to  artificial  irrigation,  levying  a 


*  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  92. — Mr.  Hume. 

t  Resolution  of  the  Government  of  India,  Public  Works  Department, 
August  15th,  1864. — (Gasette  of  India,  Supplement,  p.  598). 
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water>rate  to  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  additional  fertiliskg 
properties  of  the  canal  water.  And  again,  when  proinnlgating 
the  Secretary  of  State's  orders  for  a  permanent  settlement^  the 
Qovernor-Qeneral  in  Council  directed  that  the  assessment  should 
be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  before :  but  for  lands 
irrigated  after  the  settlement^  special  rates  for  canal  water  rent 
>vere  to  be  adopted. 

The  difficulties  foreseen  from  the  introduction  of  these  special 
or  differential  rates  gave  rise  to  a  very  general  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Hume's  views  had  not  received  the  amount  of  consideration 
which  they  deserved.    Some   correspondence    in    the  Canal 
Department,  North-Westeru  Provinces,  seems  afterwaril^=;  to  have 
taken  place.    Tlie  resnlt  was  tliat,  on  the  14th  January  1865,  a 
conference  took  place  at  Agra  under  the  presidency  of  tlie 
Hon'blo    Edmund  Drummond,  then    Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  North-Western  Provinces.    This  conference  was  attended, 
BO  far  asi  we  can  ascertain,  by  two  mem))ers  of  tlie  Board 
of  Revenue,  two  Commissioners,  four  Collectors,  au.l  threa 
Settlement  Officers.    Eii^ht  questions  were  put  and  answered 
ill  wrrtiug.    The   result   of  the  answers  to  these  questions 
was,  that  the  existing  plan  of  assessment  found  but  three 
supporters.  *  The  other  members  of  the  conference^  including 
Mr.  Money,  senior  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  gave  io 
their  fidhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
expressed  in  the  Resolution,  dated  August  15th,  1864,  and  advo^ 
cated  it^  adoption  as  the  best  in  practice  as  well  as  theory.  * 
The  minority,  however,  afterwards  received  a  weighty  accession 
in  the  persons  of  Sir  William  iMuir  and  Mr.  A.  Golvin,  to  whom 
the  papers  had  been  submitted.    On  the  30th  June  1865,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  summed  up,  stating  that "  he  was  satis- 
"  fied  with  the  present  system,  which  is  the  matured  result  of 
"  the  ex])erienco  of  many  years,  and  is  well  urvlfrstood  both  by 
**  the  officers  of  Government  and  by  the  people/  f    I'he  papers 
seem  to  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
directed    that  no  estate   shouki    be  permanently  settled  to 
■"which  canal  irrigation  was  likely  to  be  extended  within  the  next 
twenty  years,  and  where  the  existing  assets  would  thereby  be 
increased  twenty  per  cent.]: 

•  Mr.  J.  H.  Batten,  Mr.  S.  N.  Martin  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Robertson, 
t  Collection  of   Papers,  page  2A.— B«solutioa  No.  645A  of  1865y 

para.  17. 

t  Ciixjular  Order  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  N.  W.  P.  No.  54  dated 
NoTmber  S7th,  1867, 
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^  Thus  ibe  Gordian  knot  has  been  cat,  not  untied.  The  o1>jec< 
tion  to  the  present  system  has  not  been  removed  ;  the  difficulty 
has  been  only  postponed  Is  it  likely  that  all  the  canals  whidb 
are  to  be  made  ^ill  be  finished  within  the  next  twenty  years^  or 
that^  even  if  made,  the  irrigation  from  them  will  be  fiually 
and  completely  developed  within  anything  like  that  period!  Be- 
sides^  there  is  the  still  stronger  objection  that,  if  it  has  been  once 
resolved,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  give  a  permanent  settlement, 
it  is  something  like  a  mockery  to  postpone  it  for  twenty  years, 
wherever  there  is  a  posfjibility  of  new  irrigation.  The  benefits 
from  a  perinanrnt  settlement,  whatever  they  may  be,  nre  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  a  benevolent  government  invites  the 
laud-owners  to  a  Barmecide  feast,  all  show  and  no  reality. 
What  wonder  then  if  tlie  intentions  of  our  Government 
are  misconstrued,  and  that  we  get  the  credit  of  giving  with 
one  hand  that  which  we  proceed,  under  various  pretexts,  to 
take  away  with  the  otlier.  * 

That  we  may  make  ourselves  completely  understood,  we 
inll  state  briefly  the  mode  in  which  the  assessment  of  the 
land  revenue  is  at  present  made.  The  net  assets  "  of  each 
estate  at  the  time  of  settlement  are  to  be  ascertained.  By 
the  term  net  assets  "  is  to  be  understood  the  income  received 
by  the  owner  of  the  estate  as  landlord,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  amount  of  rent  These  net  assets  are  to  be  arrived  at 
vith  reference  to  the  soils,  average  rates,  ascertained  rent^ 
estimates  of  native  officers,  village  records,  personal  enquiries 
and  inspection,  former  collections,  and  the  recorded  history  of 
the  estate.*f"  To  a  certain  extent  also  the  prospect  of  an  ex- 
tended income  from  breaking  up  waste  lands  is  taken  \n\o 
consideration.  The  demand  of  the  State  as  land  revenue  is 
then  fixed  at  50  per  cent  of  the  average  "net  assets"  so 
ascertained.  | 

With  respect  to  estates  where  artificial  irrigation  has  been 
provided  by  State  canals,  in  all  cases  the  laud  revenue  is  to  be 
fixed  as  if  the  crops  were  dependent  for  the  moisture  they 

*  Another  instanoe  of  this  occurred  to  us  not  long  since.    A  Mahome- 

dan  gentleman  of  good  family  said  that  we  could  not  be  in  earnest  in 
profesiiing  to  make  the  Indian  Civil  Service  open  to  all  alike,  seeing  that 
we  imposed  impossible  conditions  on  natives  of  India.  As  he  expreaaed 
it  proverbially,  **Na  nau  man  tel,  na  Rddh&  nficliegi" 

f  Board  of  Revenue's  Circular  Order  No.  I,  dated  July  4th,  1860. 

t  Tliat  h.  for  land  Revenue  only.  An  additional  6  p«r  cent  is  now 
added  lur  various  cesses. 
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need  on  rntn  only,  or  on  well.^  and  works  exclusively  the  pro- 
peiLy  of  the  landlord :  any  addition  arising  from  Goverumeat 
works  is  to  be  assessed  as  a  water-rate.  The  water-rate  so  assessed 
will  be  credited  in  account  to  the  Irrigation  Department  * 
Bat  .  the  ordinary  principle  of  assessment  must  not  in  any 
degree  be  departed  from  ;  the  net  assets  will  be  ascertained  and 
the  net  rental  which  reaches  the  landlord  will,  as  elsewhere^ 
form  the  basis  of  assessment.  The  origin  of  part  of  the 
rental  will  not  affect  the  process  of  assessment  The  results 
are  to  be  embodied  in  the  following  form:  'f* 
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It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  Government  obtains  a 
nioicty  only  of  whatever  portion  of  benefit  from  the  canal  the 
landlord  has  been  able  to  grasp.  If,  under  a  different  rule,  the 
Government  could  appropriate  to  itself  the  whole  instead  of 
half,  the  present  system  is  shown  to  be  financially  wrong.  But 
where  the  contract  between  the  landowner  and  the  Gioyem- 
ment  remained  open  to  periodical  revision  at  the  end  of 
each  term  of  thirty  years^  for  which  the  settlement  of  the 
revenue  used  to  be  made,  no  loss,  except  of  the  above  moiety^ 
•was  sustained.  We  ought  to  exclude  however,  the  period  be- 
tween the  introduction  of  the  artificial  irrigation  and  the  lapsing 
of  the  settlement,  during  which  the  landlord  was  receiving  the 
irhole  additional  income. 


♦  Board  of  Revenue's  Circular  No.  J  J.,  dated  August  5th  1856. 
t  Board  of  ttevenne^a  Circular  No.  T.,  dated  August  17t1i  1861,  and 
2To.  \%  dated  Augiut  Slat  1864,  para.  19. 
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Where*  however,  a  permanent  settlement  supervenes,  and 
Qovernment  thereby  renounces  all  right  to  adjust  its  demand 
according  to  future  improvements,  quite  a  different  set  of  condi- 
tions arises.  This  difficulty  has  been  met  in  the  rougb-and- 
ready  way  we  have  already  referred  to.  All  estates  where  there 
is  a  probability  of  irrigation  witl  n'n  the  succeed  lug  twenty  yeanfy 
are  to  be  excluded  from  the  general  operation  of  any  permanent 
settlement. 

Sir  W.  Muir,  though  strongly  opposed  to  the  new  doctrine 

that,  in  assessing  land  revenue,  we  should  renounce  all  claim  to 
include  a  sbaro  of  tho  income  due  to  State  canals,  at  the  samo 
time  plainly  saw  the  difficult^^*  Were  canal  rents  fixed  without 
reference  to  the  circunistauce.s  under  which  an  estate  had  been 
assessed  for  the  land  revenue,  t)i  >  resulting  profit  to  the  landlord 
would  in  the  one  case  be  retained  by  him  ;  in  the  other,  it  would 
be  shared  with  the  Government.  Equality  of  taxation, — one  of 
Adam  Smith's  fundamental  rules, — could  not  be  enforced, 
remedy  this,  au  ingenious  scheme  of  taxation  was  to  be  extended 
to  estates  subsequently  irrigated.  Every  five  years  enquiry  was 
to.hd  made,  and  if  the  irrigated  area  bad  increased  twenty  per  cent, 
an  addition  to  the  revenue,  to  be  called  '*  extraordinary, "  was  to 
be  made  in  the  following  way.  At  the  time  of  settlement  the 
portion  of  the  revenue  in  the  same  or  adjoining  villages, 
which  was  considered  due  to  canal  irrigation,  would  be  ascer- 
tained, and  noted  as  extraordinary  land  revenua  The 
average  rate  at  which  this  amount  fell  on  the  area  then 
irrigated,  would  be  assessed  on  the  excess  area  of  irrigation 
since  the  settlement.  This  plan  was  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  no  increased  water-rate  ("differential  rate")  would 
touch  the  rental  ;  and  is  no  doubt  admirably  adapted  for 
recovering  to  the  Government  that  moiety  of  the  increased  rent 
received  by  the  landlord  as  the  effect  of  canal  irrigation,  wliich 
it  would  otherwise  have  obtained  by  means  of  a  revised 
settlement.  It  is  of  little  use,  however,  dwell iug  on  this 
proposal,  as  it  is  now  of  no  practical  importance,  the  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  having,  for  the  present,  prescribed  another 
course. 

The  whole  pith  of  the  obiection  to  the  present  system  appears 
to  lie,  however,  not  in  the  prospeeUve  inequality,  but  in  the 


♦  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  126. 
t  Wealth  of  Nations,  p.  371. 
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actual  financial  loss  everywhere  incurred.  *  One  half  of  that 
which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  canal  profit  is,  by  the 
present  system  of  assessment,  given  up  by  the  Government  to 
the  landowner.  In  the  case  of  irrigation  subsequent  to  the 
settlement,  the  whole  is  lost.  As  Mr.  Hume  clearly  puts  it, 
a  Iimdowner  who  has  no  earthly  claim,  receives  a  bonus  be- 
cause Govemmeut  has  gone  to  great  expense  in  executing  a 
work  of  irrigation  near  his  estate.^"  Is  this  bonus  a  necessary  evil  9 

Following  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Mill  I  that  standards  of  per- 
fection cannot  be  completely  realized,  but  that  the  first  object  in 
every  practical  discussion  is  to  know  what  perfection  is,  we 
would  enquire  first  as  to  the  true  theory  of  canal  taxation.  We 
will  then  attempt  to  meet  the  objection  that  our  system  is  "  true 
in  theory  but  false  in  practice,"  which  we  take  to  mean  that  the 
propositions  advanced  are  inapplicable  without  correction  to 
any  actual  case.  This  will  lead  ns  to  the  objections  ofifered  to 
the  proposed  system,  and  to  the  defence  made  of  the  old. 

To  start  with,  we  lay  it  down  boldly  that  revenue  should  be 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  canal  administration.  Perfectioa  may, 
in  our  case,  be  interpreted  as  meaning  the  highest  possible 
return  on  the  capital  sunk.  It  is  true,  as  put  by  the  late 
Lieut-Colonel  Dyas,  that  the  prevention  of  famine  is  the 
remote  object  of  canal  construction,  and  that  with  Government  it 
cannot  be  a  nicrcly  mercantile  speculation.;]  That  ultimate 
object  has,  however,  been  completely  attained  when  once  the 
canal  has  been  made.  Certainty  of  return  has  been  ensured  to  the 
agricultural  community,  and  that  certainty  cannot  be  made 
a  source  of  direct  taxation.  But  the  greater  or  less  price 
of  water  during  ordinary  seasons  can  act  in  no  degree  as  a 
preventive  to  famine.  Extraordinary  seasons  of  drought  or 
scarcity  may  be  omitted  from  view,  as  special  cases  need 
special  remedies,  which  can  be  applied  when  required.  What 
we  have  to  deal  with  are  general  causes  in  ordinary  operation. 

It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  construction  of 

*  Collection  of  Papers,  page  22.  Mr.  Martin  (jara  5)  fails  to  see  the 
o>)jection,  as  the  benefits  due  to  canals  are  duly  tabulated  in  the  settle- 
ment proceedings.  Bat  he  seems  to  forget  that  the  greater  amount  his 
tabular  statement  shews,  the  groatcr  the  amount  presented  to  the 
landlord.  For,  e.v  hypothesi,  the  table  represents  only  50  per  cent,  of 
the  beneht,  the  other  50  per  cent,  remaining  with  the  landlord. 

+  Collection  of  Papet  s,  p.  95,  para  17. 

X  Political  Economy,  vol.  IT,  p.  382. 

il  Papers  on  the  Kevenue  Beturns  of  Canalsj  N.WJP.,  for  1863^,  p.  35. 
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canals  is  a  most  pressing  necessity.  We  will  not  stop  here  to 
consider  whether  canals  sliould  be  constructed  with  regard  solely 
to  their  eflficacy  in  preventing  famine,  even  if  they  are  totally 
unproductive  and  never  likely  to  return  the  money  laid  out 
on  them.  Yet,  a  pnuicuL  government  would,  in  that  case, 
undoubtedly  be  slow  to  admit  this  ovei-powerinq^  necessity  ; 
iL  would  long  hesitate  ;  it  \vould  act  feebly  ami  as  if  agaiii-st 
its  inclination.  The  provision  of  tlie  neccisary  capital  would 
then  be  exceedingly  difficult.  We  draw  from  this  the  conclu- 
tioii  that  in  proporiioii  as  canals  already  made  prove  remu- 
nerative, so  modi  the  readier  will  tbe  Government  be  to  expend 
capital  on  tbe  construction  of  otbera,  so  mucb  tbe  more  wide* 
s|»read  will  be  tbe  action  of  canala  in  preventiDg  famina  *  The 
higher  the  returni  the  more  canals  will  be  made.  The  more 
canals  that  are  made,  the  more  will  fiunine  be  banished  from 
tbe  land.   The  souodoess  of  tbe  argument  cannot  be  impeached. 

We  need  not  complicate  our  argument  with  considering 
what  would  ensue,  were  tbe  canals  in  the  hands  of  private 
capitalists,  the  reasons  against  which  appear  to  ns  overwhelm- 
ing.-I*  Mr.  Hume  however,  believes  that  canal  administra- 
tion by  the  State  "  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  those  first  principles 
*  of  the  English  constitution  to  which  Kncfland  owes  her 
'  greatness."  J  It  would  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Hume  or  for  any 
one  else  to  state  what  is  or  is  not  part  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion. As  we  understand  the  w^ord,  England  has  no  constitution. 
But  it  is  idle  to  waste  time  on  eloquence  of  the  parish  vestry 
type,  wliich  we  are  surprised  to  find  used  by  Mr.  Hume,  the 
last  man  we  should  have  dubbed  Philister.  Let  us  beseech 
him  to  read  his  Mill  again  carefully,  vol.  II,  pages  545  to  589, 
•*  Of  the  Grounds  and  Limits  of  tiiu  Laisser-faire  ot  iNon-inLt;!- 
ference  Principle,"  especially  pages  569  to  572. 

A  clearer  and  closer  analogy,  with  certain  reservatifms,  is  to 
look  on  the  GovemmeDt  as  the  owner  of  a  large  Indian  estate^ 
which  it  is  anxious  to  improve  by  the  introduction  of  artificial 
irrigation.  Supposing  that  this  improvement  by  tbe  landlord 
has  been  effected,  and  that  it  is  permanent  in  tbe  sense  that 
drainage  or  roads  are  permanent^  then  rent  and  the  return 
from  capital  expended  are  practicidly  confounded.  As  laid  down 

*  Canal  Returns,  1863-4,  p.  35. 

t  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  15.  Mr.  J.  H.  ButUn  aLates  liieae  objections 
clearly  and  emphatically. 

Collection  of  Papers,  p.  93. 
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by  Mr.  Mill,   "  when  the  expense  has  been  incurred  and 

*  the  improvement  made,  the  rent  of  the  improved  land  is 
•governed  by  the    same  rules  as  that  of  the  unimproved. 

*  Et[ually  fertile  land  commands  an  equal  rent,  whether  its 

*  fertility  is  natural  or  acquired."  *  Under  the  hypothesis  wo 
started  with,  the  Government  as  landlord  could  recover,  as 
i^t  (ftom  which  it  would  be  undistinguishable),  the  profit 
on  the  capital  it  bad  expended  on  the  land. 

Bat  our  hypothesis  does  not  accord  with  the  actual  fieicta 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  two  essential  respects;  Ist^ 
the  improvement  cannot  be  considered  pennanent,  "I*  2nd, 
the  improving  landlord  is  only  joint  and  not  sole  proprietor. 
The  improvement  is  not  permanent  in  the  case  of  canals  for 
many  and  obvious  reasons.    At  present^  and  for  many  years 
to  come,  it  is  impossible  to  know  from  time  to  time  whether 
the  water  supply  will  be  always  available  when  required, 
whether  it  Tnay  not  be  altogether  divci  te  1  from  certa'n  parta 
of  the  country  owing  to  changes  in  tlie  direction  of  main 
channels,  with  a  thousand  other  unforeseen  contingencies.  J 
"We  may  suppose,  however,  a  time  wli^n  tho  system  of  artificial 
irrigation  miglit  be  treated  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
rent-paying  capacity  of  the  estate.    But  at  no  time  can  we 
get  over  the  other  objection.    This  objection  takes  two  forms. 
As  the  Government  is  only  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  rents,  it 
must,  if  the  new  product  brought  into  existence  by  the  im- 
provement be  added  to  the  rent,  invariably  share  this  new 
product  afao  in  equal  portions  with  its  joint  proprietor.  Gov^m* 
ment)  therefore^  makes  an  improvement  solely  at  its  own 
expense  but  presente  its  co-propnetor  with  half  of  the  return. 
Nay,  secondly,  in  the  cases  where  the  arrangement  between 
Government  and  the  zemindar  becomes  permanently  binding 
before  the  improvement  has  been  made,  the  Government  would 
have  contracted  itself  out  of  its  right  to  take  even  the  moiety 
it  is  otherwise  entitled  to.   Neither  of  these  results  could  ever 
be  admitted  as  fair  and  equitable. 

The  analogy  which  the  relations  to  each  other  of  Government 
and  the  zemindar  bear  to  tliat  of  joint-proprietors  is  thus  far  from 
complete.   We  imagine  that  if  of  two  co-proprietors  one  chose 


♦  Political  Economy  voL  I.,  p.  555. 

t  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  66.    Mr.  Wynne,  «an8Wer  2. 

X  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  Q,   Mr.  Money  adverts  to  these  possibilitieis 
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to  improve  the  estate,  the  other,  wheilier  lie  had  coiiUibutod 
or  not,  would  be  entitled  to  take  bis  share  of  the  increased 
^urn.  The  State,  however,  is  bound  by  no  such  obligation* 
It  \m  the  trustee  of  all  equally,  and  must  administer  its  trust  for 
the  good  of  all  In  its  sovereign  capacity  it  can  order  the 
hnprovement  to  be  carried  out  without  oonsultane  the  zemindar; 
ana  it  can  demand,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  the  full  return  for  the 
outlay  it  has  incurred. 

:  In  India  nature  has  been  bountiful  in  two  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  prosperous  and  thriving  agriculture.  To  a  fertile  soil 
and  a  vivifying  sun  another  element  alone  is  wanted.  To  para- 
phrase the  oft  quoted  saying  as  to  peasant  proprietors,  "it  is  the 
magic  of  water  which  turns  sand  into  golcf. "  The  effect  of 
introducing  artificial  irrigation  into  the  thirsty  though  fertile 
plains  of  India  is  tlireefold  :  Ist,  Certainty  of  return  is  en- 
sured; 2n(],  The  produce  of  the  same  area  is  increased,  *  or 
more  valuable  corps  are  more  largely  grown ;  3rd,  A  wider 
area  can  bo  brought  under  cultivation.  With  the  first  we  will 
not  further  concern  oui^elves,  but  proceed  to  enquire  into  the 
second  and  third. 

The  two  effects  that  we  have  to  consider  may  perhaps  be 
resolved  into  the  one  proposition  that  canal  irrigation  increases 
the  total  produce^  If  under  these  circumstances  the  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  the  soil  remains  precisely  where  it 
iras,  there  being  esa  hypatkeai  a  larger  supply,  prices  must  fiilL 
-  A  certain  portion  of  the  poorer  and  less  fertile  soils  are  thrown 
out  of  cultivation.  Rents  will  be  diminished,  i*  This  supposes, 
however,  that  the  increase  to  the  produce  has  taken  place  all 
at  once  and  not  gradually,  and  that  it  has  applied  equally  to 
all  lands. 

But,  to  quote  again  from  our  authority,  "  rents  have  never 
*'  really  been  lowered  by  the  progress  of  agncultural  improve- 
"  ment,  because  improvement  has  never  in  reality  been  sudden, 

but  always  slow ;  at  no  time  outstripping  the  growth  of  popu- 
**  lation,  which  tends  as  much  to  raise  rent,  as  the  other  to 
**  lower  it.  "  t  This  applies  with  full  force  to  the  improvement 
due  to  artificial  irrigation  in  India.  It  does  not  apply  to  all 
iandti  at  once,  it  is  introduced  gradually,  capital  and  population 

*  Political  Economy,  Vol.  I,  p.  336. 

t  We  assume  this  as  a  fact  universally  admitted.  There  is  great 
want,  however,  of  reliable  experiments  as  to  what  the  real  result  of  arti- 
fidal  irrigation  is.  Ai'3  to  6,  u  a  commonly  aooepted  proportion  oC  incroMe. 

I  Political  Enconomy,  Vol.  U,  p.  284* 
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are  both  increasiQg,  though  slowly,  and,  with  the  extension  of 
fresh  means  of  communication,  any  burplus  produce  finds  a  ready 
market  elsewhere.    We  may  conchide  then  that  neither  prices, 
nor  with  them  rents,  will  fall  below  their  normal  standard, 
even  if  they  do  not  rise.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  hold  and 
rents  tend  to  rise.   The  solitary  instance  of  a  check  to  produc* 
tioa  tbat  we  have  met  with,  is  one  mentioned  by  Lieutenajit- 
Golonel  Dyas.   Speaking  of  sugaroane^  he  says,  "the  great' 
spread  of  this  crop  of  late  years  in  this  neighbourhood  (north- 
em  diyision,  Ganges  Canal)   has  apparently  glutted  the 
local  market,  and  the  natural  law  m  supply  and  demand 
**  has  consequently  depreciated  its  value,  and  the  amount  raised 
has  decreased.    *   This  check  to  production  was  only  local 
and  temporary,  and  its  occurrence  hardly  affects  the  general 
conclusion.    We  may  then  hold  as  an  axiom,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  improvements  by  artificial  irrigation  does  not  lower  rents 
gennrally,  nor  does  it  retard  the  operation  of  the  normal  Causes 
which  tend  contmuously  to  raise  them. 

Our  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  hitherto  we  have  l)een 
speaking  of  rents  generally.  With  regard  to  the  particular 
lands  affected  by  the  canal,  rent  is  not  lowered  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  in  all  cases  raised  considerably.  The  character  of  the  parti- 
cular lands  is  entirely  changed.  Their  degree  of  fcrtiUty  Las 
become  altogether  different.  They  assume  another  and  higher 
rank  than  that  which  they  held  before  in  the  classifiication  of  rent- 
paying  soils.  By  whiU^ver  extent  their  fertility,  either  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  quantity  with  less  labour,  or  by  producmg  a 
greater  quantity  with  the  same  labour,  has  been  increased,  by  so 
much  has  the  rent  payable  on  the  land  increased.  We  proceed 
to  show  that  this  is  the  fact  As  we  have  already  ascertained,  • 
the  standard  by  which  rent  is  measured  remains  practically  the 
same  after  as  before  the  introduction  of  a  canal,  that  is  to  say, 
rents  generally  do  not  fall.  But  the  increased  fertility  acquired  by 
the  particular  lands  has  widened  the  difference  in  produce  between 
them  and  the  standard.  Now  let  us  suppose,  adopting  Mr.  Mill's 
illustration,  that  the  standard,  as  we  have  called  it,  is  the  quality  of 
land  yielding  60  bushels  of  wheat  ;  a  second  quality  of  soil  yields 
without  irrigation  80  bushels,  while  there  is  a  third  soil  yielding 
by  well  irrigation  100  bushels.  If  in  the  one  case  the  canal  en- 
ables one-fourth  more  wheat  to  be  grown  on  the  same  land,  and 

*  Political  Economy,  Vol.  II,  p.  287.   Wealth  of  Natioua,  p.  451. 
.   t  BoTenud  BetuzBSi  Qanges  Cuial,  for  186^-4,  para.  14. 
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in  the  oih^  enables  the  same  quantity  to  be  grown  for  one-fourth 
less  labour^  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  rent  for  the  unirrigated 
land  of  forty  bushels  and  for  the  irrigated  land  of  twenty^five 
boshds.  Owing  to  the  canal,  therefore,  the  rent  has  incieased 
to  the  above  extent  on  the  particular  lands,  whilst  all  other  lands 
will  continue  to  pay  rent  as  before.* 

Bcre  we  must  guard  against  a  misappreLension  which  seems 
largely  to  pervade  the  answers  given  in  at  the  Agra  Conference 
of  January,  1 865.  When  we  say  that  artificial  irrigation  increaaes 
rents  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  increased  fertility,  we  must  not 
be  understood  as  asserting  that  at  any  particular  place  or  time 
they  have  actually  so  increased.  We  mean  only  that  they  will  so 
rise,  if  not  counteracted  by  law  or  l>y  the  supineness  of  the 
landlord.  Perhaps  some  of  the  ahle  ofiicerR,  who,  in  1865,  consi- 
dered much  the  same  question,  did  not  sufficiently  keep  before 
them  the  distinction  between  the  abstract  argument  and  the 
facts  in  the  concrcto.f  The  fault  is  partly  in  the  question, 
which  does  not  iu  any  way  define  to  which  ui  the  two  it  is 
intended  to  refer. 

W^e  have  stated  that  there  are  two  counteracting  causes  to  the 
rise  of  rent  from  the  introduction  of  artiBcial  irrigation:  (1)  The 
suj^eness  of  the  landlord ;  (2)  The  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  first  of  these  obcrfacles,  while  human  nature  remains  as 
it  is,  cannot  be  of  any  general  force.  There  must  come  a  time 
when  the  landlord  will  endeayour  to  enforce  his  rights,  if  the 
law  allow  liim*  Any  instances,  therefore^  where  a  landlord 
omits  willingly  or  negligently  to  enforce  his  rights,  will  be 
extremely  rare,  and  may  be  dismissed  from  view  in  a  considera- 
tion of  causes  operating  generally.  ^  Before  proceeding  to 


*  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  22.  Mr.  Martin,  para.  4,  lays  down  that 
the  limit  to  the  price  of  canal  water  is  the  cost  of  well  irrigation.  This  is 
correct  where  the  canal  supplants  wells,  but  not  correct  whero  the  land 
was  before  unirrigated. ^There  the  meaatiie  is  the  differeace  in  produce,  not 
the  amount  of  labour  saved.  Id  the  first  case  even,  it  is  true  only  on  tiie 
hypothesis  that  lands  irrigated  whether  from  a  well  or  a  canal  produce  the 
saone  quantity.  If  a  canal  not  only  saves  labour  but  enables  more  to  be 
grown  on  the  well-irrisated  land,  then  the  measure  of  increajsed  fertility  is 
the  sa\  i  rig  in  labour  pUu  the  increase  in  produce.  Mr  libttixi's  formula  is 
thus  fiir  from  being  true  universally. 

+  Mr.  Hume  keeps  clear  of  tli is  vagueness  and  confiiBion. 

X  Collection  of  Tapers,  p.  liO.  Sir  W.  Muir  points  out  that  rents 
in  kind  and  sabti  **  rise  at  once.  The  same  will  be  the  cam  in  the 
end  with  money  rents.  Again,  Mr.  Hume  (p.  80)  says,  the  land- 
lord vill  generally  manage  in  the  long  nm  to  abeorb  most  ol  tiie  exoeaBf 
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enquire  into  the  law,  a  preiimiDary  point,  however,  for  investi- 
gation is,  ^Yhetller  a  cultivator  is  entitled,  economically  speaking, 
to  retain  any  portion  of  the  increased  profit  due  to  canals. 
Now,  to  return  again  to  our  unfailiup  guide  through  the  mazes 
of  this  question,  we  find  Mr.  Mill  sums  up  as  follows  :  **  Who- 
*'  ever  cultA-ates  land,  payinnr  n  rent  for  it,  gets  in  return  for 

his  rcut  an  instruuient  of  siipeiior  power  to  other  lUbtrumcnts 
**  of  the  same  kind  for  which  ao  rent  is  paid.   The  superiority 

^  the  instrament  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rent  pead  fos  it 
**  If  a  few  persona  had  steam-engines  of  superior  power  to  aU 

others  in  existence,  but  limited  by  phjsusal  law  to  a  number 
"  short  of  the  demand,  the  rent  which  »  manufacturer  would 
**  be  willing  to  pay  fer  one  of  these  steam-engines  could  not  be 
"  looked  upon  as  ah  addition  to  his  outlajj  because  by  the  use 
"  of  it  he  would  saire  in  his  other  expenses  the  equivalent  of 
"  what  it  cost  him :  without  it  he  could  not  do  the  same 
"  quantity  of  workj  unless  at  an  additional  expense  equal  to  the 
"  rent.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  land/'*  That  it  is  also  true 
of  all  things  of  which  the  quantity  is  physically  limited  to  an 
amount  less  than  the  demand,  is  shown  by  the  illustration  of 
the  steam-engines,  of  which  there  were  a  limited  number. 
"Water  in  India  is  a  thing  naturally  limited:  this  we  do  not 
think  will  be  contested,  ^  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  pay- 
ment for  the  use  of  water  is  strictly  rent  accordiug  to  the  defini- 
tion :  and  that  this  rent,  or  payment  for  the  use  of  water,  will  be 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  superior  power  of  production  acquired. 
By  general  economical  laws,  it  is  evident  that  the  cultivator 
has  not,  neither  can  he  assert^  any  claim  to  share  in  the 
retuni  from  tiie  use  of  wator.*t* 

The  law  in  this  part  of  India  has  divided  tenants  into  two 
categories — ^thoee  with  and  those  without  rights  of  occupancy. 
Tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy  are  further  distinguished 
into  those  holding  at  fixed  rates,  and  those  hokling  at- fair 
and  equitable  rates.  The  first  of  these  two-  classes  of  occu- 
pan(iy  tenants  are  entitled  to  hold  at  rates  fixed  absolutely 


*  Political Eocmomy,  Vol.  I.,  p.  521. 

t  Of  coarse  we  mean  that  no  portion  can  he  retained  so  long  as  there 
iR  a  full  demand  for  the  wholo  5511  pply,  as  ex  h/pf^fhesi  we  have  asaimied. 
Mr.  Money  aays  thai  the  cultivator  will  i-etain  a  portion  of  the  net 
increase}  after  paying  the  water  rent.  (Collection  <tf  Papers,  p.  9.) 
This  is  true  only  Avhere  the  certainty  of  return  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
inducement  to  use  the  water  ;  and  even  then  the  piopoztion  to  the  total 
increase  will  generally  be  very  small. 
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for  ever.  *  With  respect  to  the  other  class  of  tenants,  those 
at  fair  and  equitable  rates,  they  are  bound  to  pay  an  enhanced 
rent  when  the  value  of  the  prod  ace  or  the  productive  powers  of 
the  land  have  been  increased  otlierwise  tiian  by  their  agency  or 
at  their  expense,  f 

The  great  rent  case  in  the  High  Oourt^  Galcutta,  X  turned  on 
the  foroeto  be  given  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
enhancement  On  the  one  nand^  it  was  contended  that  the  whole 
increase  should  he  aasi^^ned  without  deduction  to  the  landlord.' 
On  the  other,  the  dootrwe  was  held  that  the  increase  should  he 
divided  between  the  landl<ml  and  the  cultivator.  The  latter 
view  prevailed,  and  is  now  the  existing  law. 

For  both  classes  of  tenants  with  rights  of  occupancy,  it  is  thus 
seen  that  the  law  provides  a  counteracting  agency  to  the 
enhancement  of  rent,  on  the  ground  of  the  construction  of  canals 
or  other  improvements  by  a  third  party.  Where  the  rent  is 
fixed  for  ever,  the  landlord  can  share  in  no  subsequent  increase  ; 
where  the  law  fixes  it  on  "fair  and  equitable  principles,  he 
must  be  content  to  divide  the  increase  with  the  cultivator.  The 
result  is,  that  the  privileged  cultivators  become  to  some  extent 
rent  receivers  ;  they  become  entitled  to  share  in  the  price  paid 
for  a  natural  agent,  and  so  far  are  no  longer  tenants  but  sub- 
proprietors.  The  rent  or  payment  for  the  improvement  is  there 
still ;  but  in  their  case  it  is  assigned,  sometimes  partly,  some- 
times wholly,  to  the  tenant  in  the  form  of  an  immunity  from 
enhancement. 

As  for  the  remainmg  class  of  caltivators,  those  without 
lights  of  occupant^,  the  law  gives  them  no  protection.  Tliey 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  and  must  pay  the  rate  he 
demands.  §  Here  economic  laws  agab  resume  their  undivided 
leiga.  The  whole  rent,  or  advantage  due  to  the  improvemenl^ 
must  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  natural  monopoly.  No  tenant 
can  retain  any  portion  of  the  increased  advantage^  except  with 


easy.  The  landlord  ejects  him,  and  so  long  as  competition  for 
land  of  the  particular  quality  exists,  another  tenant  will 
atoiice  be  found,  who  will  agree  to  the  landlord's  terms.  ([ 

*  Sections  3  and  4»  Act  Z  of  1659. 

t  Section  17,  Clause  2,  Act  X  of  1859. 

%  Thakurani  Dasi,  Appellant,  June  Idtht  1866. 

§  Section  8,  Act  X  of  1859. 

Ii  Collection  of  Papers,  pp.  9  and  13.  Mr  Money  «Dd  Mr.  Batten  both  poiut 

oat  tiMt  as  •  jnattw  of  firat  ]mdl<nds  kMsrt  Ugun  to  twik  eahmoemeni 


If  he  object  to  pay,  the  remedy  is 
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Hitherto  we  have  treated  the  return  from  the  use  of  land,  and 
that  from  the  use  of  wat^r  m  indistinguishable.  This  is  perfectly 
justifiable  so  long  as  the  owner  of  both  land  and  water  is  one 
and  tlie  same  person.  The  returns  for  the  use  of  ^ater  and  for 
that  ot  land  follow  the  same  economic  laws.  Both  are  natural 
monopolies,  and,  therefore,  the  payment  for  both  is  strictly  renti 
wbicfaisdefiaed  to  be  the  oondderation  |>aid  for  the  use  of  an  appio« 
priated  natural  agent  to  him  who  possesses  exdttBive  power  ororii 
Bents,  a&  we  have  already  shewD,  rise  in  respect  to  the  particalar 
lands  where  artificial  irrigation  is  aviulable.  But  there  are  then 
two  factors  opemting  to  the  production  of  the  total  rent:  these 
are^  land  and  water.  If  then,  the  owner  of  the  one  factor,  land, 
be  not  also  owner  of  the  other  factor,  water,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  rent  recoverable  by  the  land-owner  will  increase. 
If  the  land-owner  dig  a  well  in  his  own  land,  the  rent  receivable 
by  him  will  rise,  since  he  is  owner  of  both  elements  in  the  product. 
This  will  be  called  loosely  land-rent,  on  the  principle  that  the 
return  from  permanent  improvonionts  made  by  the  owner  of  the 
land  is  practically  merged  in  rent.  But,  strictly  speaking,  the 
new  rent  will  be  divisible  into  the  old  rent,  'plus  the  return  due  to 
the  improvement.  Where,  however,  the  owners  of  the  land  and 
of  the  water  are  distinct,  the  case  is  different.  The  total  return 
or  rem  is  enhanced  ;  but  the  owner  of  the  land  will  retain  only  his 
old  rent,  which  is  the  price  paid  for  the  natural  agent  in  his  con- 
trol llie  excess,  being  the  increase  dne  to  tiie  canal,  will  be 
claimed  by  the  owner  of  the  water.  The  owner  of  the  water  has 
as  much  right  to  the  rent  of  the  natural^  agent  owned  by  him  as 
the  land-owner  has  to  that  of  thelandinmspossesslaiL  Both 
rights  rest  on  precisely  the  same  foundation. 

We  have!  shewn  that  with  certain  exceptions  made  by  law,  no 
ealtivator  can  retain  any  portion  of  the  benefit  due  to  any  natural 
monopoly!  These  benefits  accrue  to  those  who  have  the  power 
oyer  the  natural  agent.  The  water  from  a  canal  constructed  by 
Government  is  clearly  under  the  exdnsivc  control  of  Government. 
It  is  entitled,  therefore,  to  obtain,  if  it  can,  the  whole  of  the  rent 
due  to  the  use  of  canal  water.  Is  Government,  then,  bound  by 
any  reason  to  bestow  a  portion  of  this  rent  on  the  owner  of  the 
land,  or  by  inevitable  necessity  must  a  portion  be  left  in  his 
Landb? 

On  the  supposition  that  the  canal  finds  no  difficulty  in  utiliz- 
ing the  whole  of  its  supply,  there  is  obviously  no  object  in 
renouncing  a  portion  of  the  rent  General  political  considerations 
do  not  call  for  any  i»uch  renunciation,  they  are  satisfied  by  tho 
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existence  of  the  canal,  and  do  not  reqtiire  any  financial  saciifice  to 
be  made  in  order  to  fulfil  their  requiiemeuts.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  supply  be  not  disposed  of,  the  price  must  fall. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. There  is  nothintr  singular  in  the  phenomenon.*  As  to  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  ibi  egoing  a  portion  of  the  water-rent,  this 
fiioceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  water-rent  and  the  land- 
lent  are  so  iDtenii1iM;led  as  to  be  iBsepaxaUe  except  empirically. 
This  we  do  nota£&it.  Over  large  areas,  the  conditions  are 
equal,  and  for  these  areas  the  improyement  due  to  the  canal  will 
be  the  same  throughout.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  inasoer- 
taining  practically  what  is  the  limit  of  water-rent  If  the  rates 
of  water-rent  be  once  or  twice  raised  experimentally  and  the 
result  watched,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real 
rent.  The  process  would  be  that  of  "  higgling/' as  Adam  Smith 
calls  if.f 

Our  argument  is  independent  of  the  question  as  to  what  is  tho 
true  policy  of  distributing  the  water  supply.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  be  distributed  more  or  less  equally  over  the  whole 
area  available,  or  whether  it  be  confined  to  the  tract  where  water  is 
most  difficult  of  attainment,  and  wher*',  in  cousequence,  the  highest 
rate  of  water-rent  can  be  obtained.  In  either  case  the  full  water- 
rent  at  the  particular  place,  whether  it  be  comparatively  high  or 
low,  ought  to  be  ascertained  and  appropriated  by  Governmeufc 
as  the  owner  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Hume,  on  the  contrary,  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity 
of  getting  the  absolutely  highest  return  for  the  whole  of  the 
water.^  It  may  be  true,  oommeccially  speaking,  that  if  you  can 
get  twenty  rupees  an  acre  for  the  whole  of  your  stock,  you  are 
not  bound  to  consider  the  necessities  of  those  who,  from  the 
situation  of  their  lands,  are  only  able  to  pa^  ten  rupees.  But  if 
the  place  where  twenty  rupees  can  be  obtained  is  five  hundred 


*  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  14.  This  is  the  answer  to  Mr.  Batten's  objectioh, 
that  in  the  new  scheme  he  sees  no  provision  for  a  refusal  to  take  the  water 
on  account  of  its  deamess,  from  a  trust  in  Providence,  dependence  on  the 
rains,  or  irom  the  restoration  of  welba.  Under  any  circumstanoes,  Goyem- 
ment  could  nevw  obtain  more  than  the  nakmd.yalue  of  the  water,  what- 
ever system  were  adopted.  The  present  system  of  water-rents  is  open  to 
the  same  objoction. 

_  t  Statistics  at  all  trustworthy  are  totally  wanting,  as  to  what  the  difference 
m  out-titm  between  land  irrigated  and  unirrigated  really  is.   If  these  were 
avai^ble,  they  would  point  to  what  the  eanal  rates  ahoold  be. 
%  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  93,  paras,  9  to  14. 
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milcB  from  the  head  of  your  canal,  while  the  place  where  only 
ten  rupees  is  payable  is  no  more  than  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  a  new  element  enters  into  the  calculation. 
It  may  be  that  you  lose  as  much  by  eyaporation  and  percolation 
as  you  gain  in  increased  price.   Here,  however,  we  commence 
to  trench  on  practical  details,  as  to  which  we  possess  no  avail* 
able  data.    Before  admitting  Mr.  Hume's  priuoiple  even  com- 
mercially, the  effect  of  evaporation  and  percolation  must  be 
<leteruiiued.   Again,  in  the  case  of  a  canal  in  actual  operation,  the 
loss  must  be  considered,  which  would  arise  from  the  throwing  out 
of  use  of  main  water-channels  by  any  great  change  in  the  method 
of  distribution  ;  while,  bringiog  in  the  larger  motives  which 
must  at  all  times  govern  the  actious  of  the  ►State,  we  hold  that 
the  fundamental  object  of  all  canals  would  be  frustrated  by 
restricting  the  water  supply  to  a  confined  area.    On  a  line  of 
live  hundred  miles  of  canal,  if  the  last  hundred  miles  alone 
are  irrigated,  for  the  remaining  four  hundro«l  miles  the  canal  is 
in  effect  non-existent,  and  can  be  no  preventive  to  famine.  It 
is  true,  perliaps,  that  the  growth  of  the  same  amount  of  food- 
hluiit.  would  be  concenticited  on  the  hundred  miles,  as  would  be 
otherwise  distributed  over  the  whole  length  of  five  hundred  miles. 
Yet,  as  the  distance  from  the  point  of  production  increases,  the  ele- 
ment d  cost  of  conveyance  enters  more  and  more  largely  into  the 

1>rice,  till  at  a  very  short  distance  there  is  no  longer  any  margin 
eft  The  grain,  in  consequence,  reaches  but  a  short  way  from 
the  place  where  it  was  grown,  and  the  influence  of  the  canal  in 
mitigation  of  famine  is  correspondingly  curtailed.  Politically,  and 
we  even  venture  to  think  commercially,  a  modified  distribution 
of  the  water  supply  along  the  whole  line  of  canal  seems 
imperative. 

The  false  application  of  commercial  principles  has  received  « 
striking  illustration  by  the  recent  action  of  some  of  the  London 

railways.  Tliey  raised  their  fares  suddenly,  and  defended  them- 
selves on  the  irround  that  they  had  a  ri<xht  to  chanre  such  rates  as 
would  prove  remunerative.  'I'hey  couveuieuily  forgot,  liowever, 
that  they  are  one  only  of  the  }> u  t  ies  to  the  contract,  and  that 
in  exchange  for  privileges  they  iiave  undertaken  obligations  to 
the  public.  Their  monopoly  is  an  artiliciai  and  not  a  natural  one  ; 
it  is  created  by  the  refusal  of  the  State  to  allow  others  to 
encroach  on  their  field  of  enterprise.  The  limitation,  however,  . 
wijich  is  rightly  applied  to  the  action  of  a  llaihvay  Company  lias 
no  place  in  the  case  of  a  Government  canal.  The  monopoly  of 
a  canal  is  a  natural  one  ;  for  no  competing  canal  could  ever  be 

c 
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made.  Nor  is  the  State  under  any  contract ;  indeed,  if  we  are 
to  speak  strictly,  tlio  State  as  sovereign  can  never  be  bound  by 
contract.  Its  promise  is  at  best  a  nudum  pactum^  which  if  it 
performs,  it  is  of  its  own  free  will  and  condescension. 

We  como  now  to  sum  up  what  we  have  arrived  at  as  the  true 
ecGoomical  theory  of  water-rent  arising  from  canals.  There 
are  two  natural  agents  of  limited  quantity,  land  and  water, 
which  hikve  different  owners.  Both  of  these  natantl  agents 
•  return  a  rent  or  payment  for  their  use.  The  owner  of  the  water 
18  entitled  to  the  water-rent ;  and  the  owner  of  the  land  to  the 
land-reni  Although  these  natural  agents  are  used  in  oombi« 
naUon  with  each  other  by  the  same  person,  that  is,  the  agricuU 
turist^  vet  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  and  keeping 
apart  the  return  which  is  due  to  them  respectively.  They  need 
not  necessarily  be  treated  as  a  combined  product^  whose  compo*- 
nent  parts  are  no  longer  separal)le. 

Nor  is  this  equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  determine  which  half 
of  a  pair  of  scissors  ha>?  most  to  do  with  the  act  of  cutting  : 
or  winch  of  the  factors,  tivo  and  six,  contributes  most  to 
the  production  of  thirty.  *  Land  is  not  absolutely  dependent  on 
artiticial  irrigation  ;  it  can  give  a  return  wliile  still  dependent 
on  the  natural  rain-fall.  This  alters  the  case  entirely.  And 
in  the  return  from  land  dependent  t'li  the  rain-fall,  we 
have  a  standard  ready  to  our  hands,  whereby  to  fix  the  precise 
proportion  due  to  each  of  the  combined  elements. 

The  conclui)iuii  then  ariived  at  is,  that  iho  State,  owning 
a  supply  of  water  artificially  obtained,  is  entitled  to  and 
shoula  attempt  to  recover  directly  the  whole  of  the  resulting 
water-rent  We  are  not  awaro  that^  when  once  this  is  stated,  as  we 
hare  attempted  stripped  of  all  complication  and  practical 
detail,  any  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  deny  it.  The  objection, 
however,  meets  us  that  the  conclusion,  though  true  in  theory,  is 
false  in  practice.  As  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  ezplains,t  this  common 
saying  means  that  the  natural  operation  of  the  phenomenon  is 
disturbed  by  external  causes^  We  must  gather  from  the 
opponents  to  the  doctrine  we  have  expounded  what  in  their 
opmion  these  external  disturbing  causes  are. 

The  objections  are  nowhere  succinctly  set  forth ;  we  labour, 
therefore,  under  considerable  disadvantage  in  attempting  to 
state  them  fully  and  fairly.  They  seem,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  to  be  the  following  :— 

*  Political  Boonomy,  Vol  I,  p.  34. 

t  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  FoUto,  Vol  II,  p.  7SI» 
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I.  That  a  moderate  water-rent  is  neoesaary  to  ensure  the 
political  henefits  of  a  canal* 

II.  That  the  increase  <^  water-rent  can  be  equally  attained 

under  the  present  system,  'f 

III.  That  the  theory  is  mcapable  of  execution  in  practice,  X 

(1)  because  the  increase  due  to  the  canal  cannot  be  ascertained, 

(2)  because  the  land  revenue  cannot  be  assessed  without 
including  canal  profits,  §  and  (3)  because  the  amount  renounced 
as  land  revenue  cannot  be  recovered  in  any  other  form«  || 

I V.  That  the  new  system  will  fail  to  touch  the  landlord's 
receipts  from  freshly  broken  lands. 

There  is-  also  the  objection  that  the  new  system  would 
harass  tho  ryots  by  subjecting  tliem  to  new  exactions.**  As  the 
two  departments,  however,  already  exist,  the  objection  is  one 
totally  beside  the  question.  Wq,  therefore,  dismiss  it  with 
only  a  passing  mention. 

Those  with  whom  the  first  objection  is  a  favourite  one,  decline 
to  treat  the  question  "  as  if  this  world  were  a  dead  iron 
"  machine,  the  God  of  it  Gravitation  and  Selfish  Hunger. "  ff  Wo 
have,  however,  the  autiioi  ity  m  oui  favour  of  one  whose  words 
on  this  and  similar  questions  must  be  received  with  implicit 
respect   "  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Gbvemment,  "  says  Sir 
John  Lawrence  in  the  Resolution  once  before  quoted,  "toendea- 
vowe  to  adjust  the  burdens  on  the  country  in  an  equitaUe 
manner,  and  it  is  only  by  carefully  husbanding  the  resources 
**  of  the  State,  and  firmly  reauiring  a  fidr  contribution  from 
^'all  classes  in  aceordanoe  witn  their  means  that  tho  advan- 
tages  which  have  now  been  provided  to  the  cultivators  of 
the  districts  irrigated  by  the  canal  at  the  expense  of  the 
**  country  at  laige,  can  bo  extended  to  other  parts  of  India 
"  which  are  less  favoured  by  nature,  and  have,  if  possible,  still 
stronger  daims."  1 1  What  are  the  grounds  then  on  which  it  is 


*  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  15,  Ans.  6  ;  p.  6,  An&  1 ;  and  p*  2S^  pora.  S» 

t  Collection  of  Pa|>or8,  p.  117,  near  thehottoxiL 

i  Collection  ot  i'apers,  p.  119,  at  top. 

§  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  123. 

(I  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  24,  para.  9,  and  p.  118* 

IT  Collection  of  Papers,  Mr.  Colvin's  Remarks,  para  17. 
**  Collectiou  of  Papers,  p.  25,  Mr,  Martin,  para  10. 
tt  T.  Carlyle,      Lectures  on   Heroes,"  Lecture   V— a  vigorous  on- 
slaii^t  on  UtilitaiiaDisni. 

tt  Public  Works  Department,  No.  Uih  August  16tb,  1864,  Oaiettaof 
India,  July  to  l>oe*  180i|  Supplements  p.  eoi,  para  S6* 
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impliod  tbrooghout  that  the  water-rent  will  be  always  "  moder- 
ate "     that  the  price  will  pot  be  raised  "  fabulously  high  "  ? 

Ifoderate"  we  must  understand  to  be  suoh  a  rate  as  will  be 
well  within  the  value  of  the  water,  and  will  leave  an  appreciable 
profit  in  the  hands  of  either  tenant  or  landlord.  As  the  prices 
fixed  for  water  in  1864  meet  with  approval  from  the  objectors* 
we  may  guess  that  a  rate  not  **  fabulously  high "  would  be 
equivalent  to  a'*  moderate"  one.  If  the  condemnation  of  a 
fabulous  rate  means  no  nfore  than  that  water-rent  must  not 
trench  either  on  the  ante-irrigation  wages  and  profits  of  the 
tenant,  or  ou  the  strict  hind-rcDt,  then  wo  cordially  agree  with 
a  proposition  which  has  never  to  our  knowledc^o  been  contro- 
verted. The  equity,  however,  of  leaving  an  appreciable  profit 
in  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  to  whose  estjitcs  artificial  irrig-a- 
tion  has  been  extended  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  is  open  to 
denial.  As  Mr.  Hume  states  it,  the  landlords  whose  estates 
are  benefited  are  "  an  iufinitesimal  section  of  the  vast  com- 
**  munity  to  whom  the  property  belongs,  and  they  have  done 
*'  nothing  deserving  exceptional  reward."  ^  He  would  leave, 
however,  a  margin  of  extra  profit  sufficieuL  to  induce  con- 
sumption of  the  water.  To  this  point  we  will  come  again 
when  considering  the  third  class  of  objections.  With  regard, 
then,  to  the  first  objection  we  hold  that  there  are  no  grounds 
of  reason  or  equity  on  which  GoTemment  should  consider  itself 
debarred  from  obtaming,  so  far  as  it  can,  the  whole  of  the  water- 
rent  arising  from  the  canals  which  it  has  itself  constructed.  In 
our  opinion  the  mere  existence  of  the  canal  is  a  sufficient  satis- 
faction of  all  the  requirements  of  State  poHcy. 

We  find  it  urged  in  one  place  that "  a  prudent  owner  of 
"  water  would  keep  well  within  the  margin  with  the  view  of 
"  being  popular,  and  conferring  the  greatest  benefit  upon  the 
**  lajrgest  number  of  its  subjects."  §  Granting  the  supposcKi  effect 
of  remitting  canal  rent»  we  would  ask  what  part  popularity 

*  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  123. 

+  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  16.  This  phrase  illustrates  the  difficulty 
lAtrodnoed  into  discoaaion  oy  the  liae  of  words  without  predse  meaning. 
A  happy  knack  of  ticketing  things  with  depreciatory  epithets  is  useful  on 

occasion  ;  but  the  result  is  to  obscure  all  argument.  In  another  place  we 
have  the  words  "  acting  suicidally  in  placing  a  tictitions  valuo  upon  M^ater* 
( p.  22,  para  4. )  Why  raise  up  men  in  buckram  iu  oidci  lo  liav  e  the 
pleasure  of  knocking  them  down  ? 

X  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  95. 

§  UoUectiou  of  Papers,  p.  22,  para  4* 
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can  assume  within  tbe  domain  of  Political  Economy.  If  popu* 
larity  is  to  be  sought  for,  the  argument  might  be  pressed  further 

and  usei]  as  a  reason  for  remitting  all  taxation.  A  non-taxing 
sovereign  would,  no  doubt,  be  popular,  but  it  is  not  with  such 
Utopian  schemes  we  have  to  deal  As  for  the  "  greatest  happi* 
ness  "  theoiy,  such  a  haphazard  application  of  his  great  doctrine 
might  well  make  old  Jeremy  Bentham  shudder  in  his  grave.  * 

The  second  objection  that  we  stated  was  that  any  chanp^c  is 
unnecessary  ;  that  the  increase  of  water-rent  can  be  attained 
equally  under  the  present  system.  We  do  not  deny  that  under 
existing  circumstances  the  Government  can  raise  its  canal 
rates,  as  it  has  already  once  or  twice  done.  We  will  even 
admit  that,  were  the  increased  rates  the  full  and  complete  equi- 
valent for  the  additional  productiveness  acquired,  as  it  might 
be  where  the  introduction  of  such  rates  was  coincident  with 
the  first  opening  of  the  canal,  there  would  then  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  present  and  the  proposed  systems.  Such 
rates,  however,  would  hardly  be  "  moderate,"  as  there  would 
be  no  nmrgin  of  profit  left  unappropriated  by  the  GoTemment 
TMs  would  involve  also  the  total  disappearance  of  canal  rent 
from  the  rent  assessable  at  any  future  settlement  of  the 
land  revenue.  But  where  the  revenue  assessment  has  already 
included  one-half  of  whatever  canal  profits  the  landlord  has 
managed  to  appropriate,  it  is  plain  that  no  increase  can  touch 
that  portion,  unless  the  €k>vemment  remit  it  to  the  Zemindar 
on  the  one  side  as  land  revenue,  and  then  take  it  on  the  other 
as  increased  canal  water  rent.  If  the  whole  tract  subject  to 
the  same  rates  had  been  irrigated  by  the  canal  and  assessed 
to  the  land  revenue  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  difficulty 
could  be  overcome  by  adjusting  the  canal  rate  so  as  to  include 
the  half  left  with  the  landlord,  but  not  the  half  already  taken 
hy  the  Government  as  ])ai  t  uf  the  land  revenue. 

But  no  such  tract  exists  where  at  the  time  of  settlement 
all  lands  that  are  ever  to  be  irrigated  have  already  been  finally 
determined.  Admitting  that  statement^  there  then  arises  the 
following  difficulty  : — ^The  rates  must  over  certain  areas  be  the 
same ;  for  that  there  seems  no  remedy.+  In  that  case  all  lands 

*  That  is,  if  he  ever  got  there.  "We  believe  his  body  was  embalmed,  after 
di^''^ection  as  directed  in  hU  wiU|  and  kept  by  the  late  Dr.  Soutkwood 
Smith,  in  a  glass  case. 

t  Collection  of  Papers,  Mr.  Money,  p.  7,  Mr.  Currie,  p.  42,  Mr.  "Wynne 

f>.  74,  Mr.  Hume,  p.  86,  and  SirW,  Mair,  p.  119.   It  is  almost  nnanimoua- 
y  bel<l  that  the  dimculties  and  complicaifciong  folfowiog  the  mtrudoctioiL 
of  diierential  rates  would  be  endleas* 
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will  pay  the  same  canal  rate«  wlietlier  thej  have  become  irri- 
gated before  or  after  settlemeDt  The  Whole  grayity  of  the 
{>08dble  I06B  depends,  however,  as  we  will  show,  on  the  proper-* 
tion  that  the  share  of  water-rent  included  by  the  SetUement 
Officer  bean  to  the  whole  amount  Water-rent  we  use  here 
as  elsewhere  to  denote  the  whole  increased  productiveness 
due  to  the  canal.  Let  us  say  that  the  whole  possible  benefit 
from  the  canal  had  been,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  ap- 
propriated by  the  landlord  and  taken  into  account  by  the  Settle- 
ment Oficer.  Of  this  benefit  one-half  must,  under  the  present 
rules,  have  been  assessed  as  land  revenue.  As  Government 
already  receive  this  half  and  cannot  mand  it  again  in  another 
form,  the  limit  to  canal  rates  is  tlio  remaiaiug  half  of  the  whole 
water  rent  In  determining  the  canal  rates  for  the  particular  tract, 
therefore,  its  utmost  limit  must  he  oue-half  of  the  whole  water 
rent!  JUx  kypothesi,  no  difference  can  be  made  in  assessing 
different  estates.  All  estates  which  pay  no  water  rent  as  part  of 
their  asscssraent  to  the  land  revenue,  receive  just  half  of  the  profits 
of  the  canal,  and  all  estates  in  -which  irrigation  has  extended, 
receive  one-half  of  the  profits  from  the  increased  area  of  irri- 
gation ;  while,  on  the  coutrary,  if  at  assessment  one-fifth  be  . 
me  amount  taken  into  account^  Government  wonld  be  receiving 
one-tenth,  the  limit  to  canal  rates  would  be  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole,  and  the  diffeience  in  &vour  of  the  estates  or  lands 
subsequ^tly  irrigated  would  be  only  one-tenth.  This  one-tenth 
would  be  uie  limit  of  the  loss  to  Qoyemment  on  estates  sub- 
sequently irrigated. 

If,  as  our  opponents  state,  the  amount  of  canal  profits  included 
in  the  assessment  of  the  land  revenue  is  SO  enormous  as  to  bo 
in  their  opinion  incapable  of  beine  replaced,  we  have  aa 
additional  aigument  in  fiivour  of  a  (Uiange.  If  an  enormous 
amount  of  revenue  is  received  by  Government  from  the  land- 
holders, an  equal  amount  must  be  left  in  their  possession,  for 
by  the  rules  of  the  settlement  50  per  cent,  is  taken  by  Govern- 
ment and  50  per  cent,  by  the  landlord.  The  settlements  already 
concluded  must  have  resulted  in  an  immense  loss  to  Govern- 
ment, calculated  in  one  district,  first  at  Es.  1,46,179,  afterwards 
at  Rs.  74,830.  But  the  settlements  are  faUing  in  rapidly  now, 
at  a  tunc  when  irri  fixation  is  but  in  a  hardy  infancy.  With 
every  settlement  which  ensues,  with  every  canal  which  is 
opened,  loss  is  heaped  on  loss.  Why  not  pause  with  our 
foot  still  on  the  threshhold?  Why  not  turn  and  flee 
iiway  from  this  region  of  huaiiciai  rum  aud  despair?  The 
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exaggerated  aDticipatioos  of  our  adversarie  swork  irresistibly  for 
us  and  not  against  us* 

The  third  class  of  objections  dwells  on  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  out  any  but  the  existing  system.  Tlie  first  of  these  is, 
that  the  profits  due  to  canals  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  and  that 
there  is,  therefore,  no  posHibility  of  ever  collecting  the  whole  in- 
crease without  a  detailed  investigation  into  each  case,  and  a  se- 
parate bargaiu  with  each  culUvator.*  In  reply  to  this  we  may 
admit  that  the  exact  profits  acquired  by  the  use  of  canal  water 
may  never  yet  have  been  accurately  ascertained.  Bat  we  do  not 
admit  that  they  never  can  be  ascertained.  Over  considerable 
lengths  of  a  canal,  the  character  of  the  soil^  the  proximity  of 
water  to  the  surface,  ruling  prices,  density  of  population,  and 
the  other  conditions  which  determine  the  profits  of  the  canal^  are 
practically  identical  The  difficulty  would  not  he  greater  than 
18  overcome  in  every  settlement,  where  all  these  considerations 
are  used  as  guides  ranch  more  than  rents  actually  paid  or  said 
to  be  paid,  f  Besides  this  we  have  the  experimental  method. 
Rents  for  the  use  of  land  are  still  to  a  great  extent  governed 
and  determined  by  mstom,  not  competition  ;  yet  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  there  are  a  lart^e  numlx^r  of  instances  where  a  land- 
lord  does  fix  his  rents  by  an  adoption  of  the  principle  of  com- 
petition. That  the  full  or  rack-rent  for  land  can  be  and  is 
discovered  by  these  means  cannot  be  contested.  And  a  rent  so 
determined  is  an  almost  infallible  test  of  the  amount  the  land 
will  return  as  rent  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  wages  and  profits 
on  stock.  I  Where  is  the  impossibility  of  adopting  a  similar 
course  in  the  case  of  the  canal  ?  Let  rates  be  successively  raised 
experimentally,  and  so  long  as  the  whole  supply  of  water  is 
purchased,  there  is  an  indication  that  the  rate  demanded  does 
not  exceed  the  full  rent  The  limit  would  soon  be  discovered. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  the  case  with  land  revenue;  The  Settle- 
ment Officer  states  his  assessment,  and  the  Zemindar  refuses 
to  engage,  if  he  considers  the  demand-  excessive.  We  do  not^ 
indeed,  advocate  the  system  which  would  throw  the  whole  canal 

*  Collection  of  Papers,  Mr.  Colvio,  para.  18. 

t  Collection  of  Papeid,  p.  6.  Mr.  Money  (para*  19)  says  we  cannot 
expect  perfection  or  ensure  infallibility.  There  must  be  a  separate  set- 
tlement on  natural  capabilitiea,  whether  separate  in  collection  or  not.  The 
Settlement  Officer  must  be  trusted.  Errors  occur  in  the  best  settlenioiits, 
even  on  existing  assets.  Mr.  Batten  suys  that  the  land  reveoue  will  be 
tampered  with  on  theoretical  grounds  or  by  gues^-work* 

%  Oollection  of  Piq[)ers,  p.  64,  Mr.  Wynmo* 
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supply,  if  it  were  purchased  at  a  higher  rate,  into  a  re8tricie<2 
area.  This  would  on  our  own  showing  produce  the  greatest 
retum,  and  would  be  justifiable  as  a  commercial  transaction. 
It  would,  however,  extend  the  certainty  to  a  cotnparativelj 
small  extent  of  country^  and  would  thus  sin  against  a  cardinal 
principle  to  which  in  our  opinion  commercial  axioms  must  suC' 
cumb.  But  after  securing  certainty  to  the  harvests  over  as 
extended  an  area  as  the  canal  will  by  any  possibility  reach,  there 
is  no  other  reason  whatever  which  should  prevent  the  coJlection 
of  as  large  an  income  as  can  be  obtained.  The  one  olject  ie 
attained  completely  by  assigninf^  the  water  supply  in  some 
regulated  proportion  to  the  country  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal ;  the  other,  by  demandiug  the  full  water  rent  for 
eacli  tract  where  the  conditions  determining  it  are  the  same. 
Wherever  the  water  is  expended,  tlie  full  water  rent  for  that 
place  would  be  demanded  No  profits  due  to  the  canal,  exclud- 
ing certainty  of  return,  would  be  retained  except  by  the 
Government  which  owns  the  canal. 

There  is  also  another  experimental  method  open  to  us.  The 
crops  grown  on  irrigated  and  on  uuirrigated  land,  the  amount 
of  return  respectively,  and  the  value,  might  he  ascertained  by 
actual  observation  of  capable  persons.  With  correct  and  per^ 
fectly  reliable  returns  of  this  description,  carefuUy  detailing  the 
data  in  each  experiment,  the  increase  in  favour  of  irrigated  land 
might  be  .determined.  These  experiments  would  necessarily  be 
spread  over  a  number  of  years  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  saie  aver- 
age. Will  any  one  come  forward  to  say  thtit  such  a  course  of 
experiments  is  physically  impossible,  or  even  so  difficult  as  to  be 
practically  incapable  of  execution  1 

We  would  here  digress  for  a  moment  to  express  our  wonder  at 
the  want  of  statistics  on  such  an  important  though  elementary 
matter  as  that  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  This  is  the  more 
strange,  since  it  occurs  in  a  department  of  an  almost  purely 
scientific  cliaracter,  of  which  the  officers  altove  all  others  ouffht 
to  have  ijubibed  a  taste  for  accurate  experiment  and  close  exa- 
mination of  results.  Theie  is  a  return  in  most  of  the  annual 
canal  reports,  which  has  been  to  us  a  perpetual  puzzle.  It  pro- 
fesses to  display  the  quaniities  and  nature  of  the  crops  irrigated 
by  the  Ganges  canal.  For  ihis  purpose  it  gives  tlie  gross  out- 
turn of  each  crop,  but  states  neither  the  area  of  the  land  under 
cultivatiou,  the  amount  of  deduction  for  the  produce  which  would 
have  been  grown  without  the  aid  of  the  canal,  nor  the  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  total  produce.   With  those  who  have  any 
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experience  of  statistics,  more  especially  in  this  country, 
nothing  but  suspicion  attcoches  to  returus  which  deal  ia  lakhs 
and  crores,  but  vouchsafe  do  specific  information.  Of  what  pos- 
sible slati.stical  use  it*  a  table,  such  as  iht;  one  we  have  described  ? 
A  department  which  can  re^t  content  to  deal  with  its  administia- 
tkm  and  finance  in  such  a  perfiinctory  manner  ought  either  to 
amend  xtB  ways,  or  see  Hi  funeiioiiB  deservedly  restricted  to 
«iiguieeiiiig»  and  its  finandal  admiiUBtiatioii  confided  to  otlx^ 

Wo  bam  aext  to  deal  with  the  objedioii  that  the  land  rev©* 
jttiie  can  he  assessed  in  no  other  method  than  the  present  The 
aaaete  or  income  of  an  estate^  as  it  is  loond  in  hands  of 
the  landlord  at  the  tame  of  settlement,  is,  it  is  said,  a  clear 
and  determinate  thine.  Once  loose  hold  of  the  sheet  anchor 
of  actual  assets,  and  wo  drift  into  an  illimitable  sea  of 
troubles.  To  drop  metaphor,  we  have  then  to  decide  upon  what 
ehall  l»c  the  new  basis  of  assessment.  Are  wo  to  assess  thiugs 
iis  they  are,  leaving  out  the  canal,  or  are  things,  as  they  would 
stand  without  the  canal,  to  receive  any  addition  for  prospec- 
tive improvements  of  other  kinds  ?  This  plunges  us  at  once 
into  the  midst  of  the  fierce  "  natural  capability  "  controversy.^ 

Like  so  many  other  controversies  in  all  ages,  this  "  natural 
capability question  is  mainly  one  of  terms.  If  the  contend- 
ing factions  could  ooce  have  clearly  set  before  themselves 
vfh&t  the  question  was,  they  would  have  begun  to  doubt  whethear 
ihera  was  really  any  substantial  difGarenee  of  opinioa  ]lr« 
Audclaiid  CkMn  peu^ied  this  ont  in  the  following  trenchant 
words: — Either  party  assesses  fiist  on  the  known  capalnlU 
'*  ties,  vents  and  assets  of  the  village.  Then»  leaving  out  the 
"  diffemnos  between  irrigated  and  unirrigated  saifce^  not  with 

f <  due  regard  to  wells  out  of  work,  &c  the 

one  side  look  on  the  remainder  as  Hie  land's  natural  oapafai- 
**  iity  ;  the  other,  as  its  ordinary  revenue.  These  two,  it  is  sub- 
^*  mitted,  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Now,  this  is  perfectly 
incontrov^ible,  when  stated  with  respect  to  the  sober  and 
ivell-considered  scheme  put  forth  by  Mr.  Wynne.-f-  He  pro- 
poses, after  leaving  out  of  consideration  all  increase  to  the 
income  of  the  estate  from  canal  irrigation,  to  assess  at  irrigated 
rates  such  lands  as  are  irrigable  (1)  from  existipg  masoniy 

*  This  phiase,  Ii1c0  lo  manv  other  offii44  techniealitlee,  is  detiSBtable.  For 
theyaake  of  brevity  and  in  dSfMlt  cf  a  better  ire  are  comj^ed  tp  VBO  it 
i  Collection  of  Fapeny  pp^  77*79« 
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wells,  (2)  or  from  kucha  wills,  *  ^vllc^e  tliuy  cau  be  dug  j  the 
rest  of  the  estate  to  be  classed  as  unirrigated. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  canals  are  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, the  oldest  not  having  been  in  operation  more  than  forty, 
the  rest  less  than  twenty  years ;  there  is,  therefore^  no  difficulty 
in  ascertainini^  the  state  ot  things  in  the  days  before  the  canal. 
It  is  no  enquiry  into  pre*historio  times,  as  some  would  seem  to 
imagine,  f  As  for  the  propriety  of  treating  lands  where 
kucha  wells  can  he  made  as  if  tliey  were  already  irrigated, 
Mr.  Williamsi  Gommissioiier  of  Meerut,  justly  remarks  that 
the  well  is  as  much  an  operation  of  husbandry  as  sowing 
or  ploughiug,  and  that  it  would  be  equally  just  to  allow  omis- 
sion of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  A  kucha  well  requires  little  or 
no  capital  for  its  construction. 

The  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Wynne  is  no  more  than  that 
alreaiJy  in  operation,  as  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  in 
the  following  wtirds  : — "  The  land  revenue  is  to  be  fixed  at  such 
**  rates  as  would  be  taken,  were  the  crop  dependent  on  the 
•*  rains  only,  or  on  wells  or  works  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
•*  Zemindars  themselves.  '  I  The  new  projects,  so  far  from  being 
revolutionary,  would  appear  to  have  a  considerable  weight  of 
consemtire  authority  in  their  favour.  Can  all  the  dilferenoe  be 
made  by  colieotmg  the  same  sum  direct  which  would  otherwise 
have  formed  a  portion  of  the  land  revenue^  and  would  have 
baen  credited  to  the  canal  as  an  item  in  account  ?  If  the  Set- 
tlement Officer  can  be  trusted  to  make  the  distinction  for  the 
one  purpose,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  Incompetent 
to  do  it  for  the  other.  § 

There  are  bolder  spirits,  however,  who,  not  content  with  tak-> 
ing  existing  masonry  wells  and  possible  kucha  wells  into  account, 
propose  to  class  all  lands  as  irrigable,'  which  by  expenditure  of 
capital  can  be  irrigated.  Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion totally  unconnected  with  any  change  of  canal  administration. 
Tt  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  canal  a?  the  question  would 
have  whether  the  Settlement  Officer  had  taken  a  sufficiently 
sanguine  view  of  the  increase  of  cultivation,  the  opening  of  new 
markets,  or  improvement  of  communications  in  the  future. 
The  plan  of  assessing  on  future  and  presumptive  improvements 

*  Holes  dug  down  to  th6  water,  and  protected  by  wooden  framewoarki 

They  last  from  3  to  6  years, 
t  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  70,  Mr.  Wynne, 
t  Ounnlar  J.  J,  dated  August  5th,  1866. 

i  GoUeatioiL  d  Fapene^  p.  6,  Mr.  Money,  para,  19  j  Mr.  Wyune,  p.  17. 
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mudt  stand  on  its  own  merits,  if  it  has  aoy  .  It  is  oqnalljr 
applicable  where  no  canal  whatever  has  been  dug  or  is  ever  likely 
to  be.*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  throwing  it  overboardf, 
condderbg  it  a  dangeroiui  dead  weight,  with  which  we  have  no 

concern,  j 

Alarmed  hj  the  assertion  that  the  diminution  of  land 
revenue  could  not  be  met  by  increase  to  the  water  rates, 

the  originators  of  this  doctrine  started  another  bad  argument  to 
obviate  that  of  their  opponents,  instead  of  disproving  it,  as  we 
think  they  could  without  difficulty  have  done.  This  leads 
us  at  once  to  the  objection  that  the  amount  renounced 
as  land  revenue  cannot  be  rotnrne<i  to  Government  in 
any  otlier  form.  It  is,  we  hold,  useless  to  argue  this  as  meaning 
whether  or  not  the  amount  vnll  be  recovered.  It  we  sticceed 
in  showing  that  it  can  be  recovered,  then,  if  Government  chooses 
to  forego  its  claims,  it  does  so  with  full  knowledge.  Our  argu- 
ment, however,  throughout  this  article  is  on  the  one  firm  and 
solid  foundation,  that,  if  Government  can  recover  a  certain 
amount  of  canal  revenue^  that  amount  will  be  recovered 
accordingly. 

The  problem  we  have  to  prpve  presents  itself  to  us  as  almost 
mathematical  in  its  certainty  of  demonstration.  There  must  be 
something,  however,  that  we  do  not  see  peaent  to  other  minds 
viewing  &e  subject,  otherwise  there  would  hardly  be  the  same 
amount  of  ardent  persistence  in  the  assertion  tnat  the  money 
given  with  the  one  hand  cannot  be  taken  by  the  other.  To 
make  sure  of  what  we  ourselves  mean,  we  adopt  by  preference 
the  naked  simplicity  of  an  algebraic  formula. 

Let  A  be  the  cultivator's  share,  2B  the  landlords  share  or 
land-rent,  f  the  original  produce.  Then 

A+2B=P 

Irrigation  from  a  canal  is  afterwards  introduced,  and  the 
increase  is  represented  by  4  x,  the  total  produce  being  P' 
Then  we  have 

A  +  2  B4-4  x=V 
We  will  now  state  the  several  raodes  of  partition  of  the  new 
product : — 1st.  Let  the  cultivator  appropriate  the  whole  of  the 

♦  Collection  of  Papen,  page  20.  Mr.  Martin  points  out  that  the  proposed 
innovatioQ  ia  the  same  a^^  nssf  ssing  other  probabilities  of  improvement. 

t  The  Circular  of  the  Sudder  I^oard  of  Revenue,  N.  W.  P.,  No.  18  of 
1864,  points  out  the  danger  of  crude  or  random  attempU  <tl  conjecture 
or  caiipf al  and  Ia.borioq»  cucalations  where  no  materials  for  judging  the 
future  exist. 
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increase   caused  by  the  cauaL   .The  diviskm  of  tiM  Wbolff 

produce  is, 

+    B  =   LandBeyenue.  J 


2ad.  Let  the  landloid,  and  not  Che  cnltivator,  appropriaie  tbe 
whole  increase.  This  would  be  the  normal  case,  in  the  absence 
of  a  demand  horn  the  canal  for  rent,  as  we  have  belbre  shown. 
The  division  then  takes  place  thus : — 

A  =    Cultivator's  share. 

+B+  2a;         =    Landlord's  share  )  , 
+B+  2«         =   Land  Revenue  |g«>fi«^«^tdL 


A+2B+4a;  s=  F 

drd.   Let  a  canal  rate  equal  to  one-half  the  increased  fertility 

be  separately  assessed.  The  result  is  thus  : — 

A  =    Cultivator's  share. 

+  B+  «  =    Landlord's shara  I 

+B+  X  =    Land  Revenue    i  '^^^^ 

+20}  =    Canal  rate. 


A+2B+4a;  =  F 

4th.  Now  let  the  canal  rate,  instead  of  half,  be  equal  to  the 
whole  increase,  then 

A  =  Cultivator  s  share. 

H-  B  =  Landlf  rd's  share  \ 

+  B  =  Lai.1  Revenue    )g«>ss  rental. 

+  4^  =  Couai  rate. 


A+2B+4a;  =  F 

Of  these  the  fourth  case  is  that  for  which  we  contend  as  univer- 
sally desirable.  At  the  first  introduction  of  a  canal,  if  the 
full  benelit  be  ascertained  in  any  of  the  ways  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  the  scale  of  rates  be  determined  thereby,  this 
state  of  things  would  exist  from  the  commencement. 

I(  aft  the  beginning,  the  canal  rates  have  bem  fixed  below  what 
the  increase  of  fertility  would  justify,  and  it  be  desired  to  raise 
the  rate  to  the  full  limits  it  can  be  at  once  done  without  difficulty, 
if  no  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  have  intervened  no^  the 
landlord  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  margin  left  untaken 
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T(  the  rents  have  riseii^  there  will  be  the  complicatioo  of  a 
coDteaiporaneous  abatement  of  laudlord's  rent,  where  the  in- 
crease is  assessed  on  the  cultivators,  as  it  is  always  likely  to  be. 
The  result,  however,  woald  be  tlie  salfte.  The  feformed  state  of 
tfaiogs  would  lie  stUi  represented  by  the  fimrih  mode  cf  diTi** 

If,  benever,  a  Beitkneat  have  intorvetted^  n  the  eonrse  of 
-wYUch  tfaoB  naii^aof  profil  properly  due  to  the  caoiel,  but  find« 
iag  KtB  tray  to  &e  landlord,  has  been  assessed  by  tbe  OoTern-^ 
meat,  then  we  hare  the  diviaioa  hypotheiicaUy  lepcesenied  by 

our  third  case.  We  have  anumed  tlie  share  of  canal  profite 
acquired  by  the  laadiord  ae  one^half,  of  which  the  Government 
takes  one^half  (or  one-fburtii  of  tbe  total  eaaal  profits)  under 
tlie  name  of  land  revenue. 

Now,  here  we  come  to  the  pomt  which  puzzles  us.  The 
combatants  on  the  other  side  will  not  take  our  argument  as  a 
whole.  *  We  say  that  an  i[iiiiiediate  l)ut  not  serious  loss  will  be 
occasioned  :  but  the  loss  will  only  be  temporary,  being  coiupen- 
sated  by  enhauoement  of  canal  revenua  Even  the  immediate 
loss  is  over-stated.  For  instance,  in  Sehaninpore,  water  is  m 
near  the  surface  tliat  the  rent  ansets  would  be  m^cirly  the  same 
without  as  with  the  canal. "f*  We  contend,  as  the  other  side 
liardly  seem  to  be  aware,  for  two  operations,  j  a  deduction  from 
tlie  kiiid^reveiina  and  an  additioii  tO'  tbe  catHd^revenae— -what  is 
taken  horn  the  one  to  be  added  to  the  other,  "  this^  and  no- 
thing  moie.  '*  For  this  purpose  we  do  not  care  in  the  least  what 
proportion  of  the  eaaal  pronts  it  is  wfaitdi  has  beoome  inoorpo-' 
rated  with  the  land-revenue ;  we  only  inost^  as  we  are  entitled 
to  do»  oa  the  fact  that  the  amount  is  canal  profits,  since  it  has 
been  so  treated  by  the  Settlement-Officer.  Nor  do  we  care  to 
dwell  at  the  present  moment  on  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  re- 
nouncing a  portion  of  canal  profits,  which  enures  to  the  benefit  of 
the  landlord,  without  his  making  any  exertion  or  sacrifice.  A 
sum  equal  to  the  sum  assessed  must,  if  the  calculation  is  correct, 
still  be  enjoyed  by  the  landloi  d.  That  in  our  hypothetical  case  is 
represented  by  the  x  forming  part  of  the  landlord's  share.  Now, 
it  is  not  the  landlord's  share  x,  which  we  wish  to  transfer  from 
,one  department  of  the  administration  to  another  :  it  is  the  share 
so  which  forms  part  of  the  land  revenue.    Wherein  consists  the 

♦  Collection  of  PiKpm  p.  24. 

f  Collection  of  Papers,  pp.  7  and  8. 

X  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  13»  "  The  increase  will  go  gratis  into  the 
pocket  of  the  laiidholder," 
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difficulty?  The  operation  seems  to  us  as  easilj  demonstrable 
aa  that  two  and  two  make  foar. 

A  faint  fflimmer  dawns  upon  xm  hexe  as  to  where  our  oppo-* 
nents  see  &e  difficulty  *  "  We  admit  all  your  statementi^"  tbey 
say,  but  you  remit  x  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  while  the 
"  equivalent  x  of  canal>rent  will  be  assessed  on  the  cultivator, 
"  as  admitted  by  you,"  Very  well  ;  let  us  see  what  we  can  make 
of  that  We  do  not  allow  that  there  is  any  force  in  the 
rejoinder,  taking  thiogs  over  any  lengthened  period.  But  there 
may  be  some  force  in  it  temfMranly.  If  x  be  remitted  to  the 
landlord,  but  re-assessed  on  the  cultivator,  there  will  be  one  of 
two  results  :  it  will  be  either  paid  without  a  readjustment  of  rent, 
or  such  readjustment  will  take  place.*!*  I"  ^^r  supposed  case,  2x 
out  of  4x  is  taken  by  the  canal  department,  and  2x  by  the 
landlord.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
cultivator  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  canal  department  for 
a  third  quantity  x.  Some  suppose  that  the  result  must  be 
that  the  water  will  not  be  purchased,  J  but  then  the  landlord's 
2x  also  is  destroyed,  as  there  is  no  longer  the  extra  produce 
to  meet  the  payment.  The  real  result  will  undoubtedly  be  an 
abatement  of  rent,  either  by  suit  or  by  agreement,  to  the  extent 
of  X.  The  cultivator  will  thencrforward  have  in  his  possession  Sx 
to  hand  over  at  the  demand  of  the  canal  department  §^ 

That  the  law  will  support  the  claim  for  abatement^  we  will  now 
attempt  to  show.  ||  When  the  canal  department  demands  Sx 
of  the  produce,  where  before  it  dc^manded  but  2x,  it  is  plain  that 
the  value  of  the  produce  has  been  decreased  to  the  extent  of  x 
by  a  cause  beyond  the  power  of  the  tenant   This  is  a 


*  Collection  of  Papers,  pp.  SI  and  84. 

+  Collection  of  Papers,  p  66. 

X  Collection  of  Papers,  Mr.  Martin,  p.  22 ;  Mr.  Colvin,  para.  10.  On  the 
other  band  at  p.  6,  Mr.  Money  gives  a  dear  statement  of  now  the  law  of 
sapply  and  demand  will  ooxne  into  operation. 

^  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  13.  Mr.  Batten  points  out  that  the  costs  of 
irrigation  are  always  deducted  before  rent  is  tixed. 

jl  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  24.  Air.  Martin  (para.  8)  puts  Lis  case  as 
follows  : — If  Bs.  500  were  assessed  at  half  assets,  and  Bs.  200  remitted 
on  account  of  the  canal,  the  landlord  would  get  Ks.  1,000,  and  onl^ 
pay  Rs.  300,  while  the  cultivator  has  to  pay  Ks.  200  additional.  This 
argument  overlooks  the  fact  of  abatement  being  possible,  and  the  working 
of  the  general  principle  of  supply  and  demand.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  Rs.  200  additional  paid  by  the  enltiTator  will  result  in  reducing 
the  rent  by  that  amount,  t  nnt  is,  in  the  supposed  case  the  landlord  will  get 
lis.  800  and  not  lis.  1,000  ;  Qovenunent  will  not  loee  anything. 
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ground  on  which  abatement  would  be  demaudal  ilc  by  a  tenant 
with  right  of  occupaucy.  *  In  the  case  of  enhaiicement  by 
reason  of  the  increase  of  the  produce  or  its  value,  it  has  beea 
hM  that  canal-water  rent  is  to  be  deducted.  If,  after  this 
ad|a8tineiit  had  taken  place  by  suit,  or  had  been  agreed  to 
privately,  any  increase  to  the  late  levied  by  the  canal  disturbs 
the  relation  of  the  rent  to  the  totaJ  produce,  in  hd  A,  or  the 
coltiTEtor's  shares  is  encroached  on.  The  result  is  that  the 
tenant,  if  he  possesses  a  right  of  occupancy,  can  enforce  abate- 
ment ;  and  if  he  be  a  tenapt  at  will,  he  will  either  throw  up  the 
land,  or  the  landlord  must  grant  the  required  abatement.  If 
the  land  be  thrown  up,  the  landlord  will  not  be  able  to  get  an- 
other tenant,  as,  by  the  hypothesis,  the  terms  he  demands  trench 
ou  A  or  the  cultivator's  share,  w^hich  is  a  constant  quantity,  repre- 
senting for  the  time  being  the  necessary  remuneration,  without 
which  agriculture  will  not  be  carried  on.  In  default  of  a  tenant, 
the  alternative  course  of  a  reduction  of  the  rent  must  of  necessity 
be  adopted.  The  final  result  for  both  classes  of  tenants  is  the 
same.  The  enhanced  canal  demand  is,  under  the  assumed  cir- 
cumstances, really  paid  by  the  landlord  in  the  ion  a  of  abate- 
ment, though  at  first  it  does  come  out  of  the  cultivator's  share. J 
Turning  to  the  alternative  case,  where  the  increase  will  be  paid 
by  the  tenant  without  an  adjustment,  we  must  here  wy  the 
supposed  drcumstances.  Let  4a!  be,  as  before,  the  total  benefit 
from  the  canal  Let  the  canal  take  2as»  but  let  the  remaining 
instead  of  being  taken  by  the  landlord,  be  divided  equally 

between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant   Of  the  landlord's  x,  ^ 

is  taken  by  Government.   This  is  subsequently  remitted,  and 

replaced  by  ^  added  to  the  canal-rate,  which  is  then  2a; -f 

Till  the  canal  demand  is  raised,  the  cultivator  enjoys  x  of  canal 

OS 

rate  profits.  When  the  canal  rate  is  raised  from  2a;  to  2a;  +  the 

cultivator  has  to  part  with  half  of  his  share  m  to  meet  the  new 
demand.   The  landlord's  rent  is  not  diminished,  but  increased 

17  the  quantity  ^  remitted  from  the  land  revenue.   In  this . 

case^  the  Qovenunent  recovers  the  same  amount  in  both  cases!, 

t  Section  18,  Act  X  of  1859. 

1  Goliectioa  oi  Fapersi  p,  7,  and  Mr.  Colvin,  para,  10 
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tivator,  and  to  tlie  Ix  uefitof  the  landlord.  However,  on  econo- 
mic principles,  no  tenant  can  hope  for  any  lengthened  period 
to  participate  iu  the  return  fro?n  irrigation.  If  the  owner  of 
the  canal  fail  to  tako  it  fioin  him,  the  owner  of  the  land  will. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  transfer  burdens  the  cultivator^  there  is, 
when  justly  considered,  nothing  to  condemn. 

To  take  the  instanoe  on  whtcb  bo  much  stress  !s  laid,  in  vhich 
sum  of  Bjs.  1,64<,795  is  to  be  lost  by  Qovemment  iriw>v)er^bly 
m  one  district  alpna  On  the  larea  under  irrigatioa  in  tbat  dis« 
trict»  the  amount  falls  at  about  Rs.  1-8  per  acre.  Does  any  one  pre- 
tend to  say  that  an  addition  of  1-8  per  acre  to  the  canaUrate 
would  not  have  brought  in  the  same  amount f  Or,  that  if  an 
addition  of  that  particular  sum  had  been  made  in  1865,  the 
burden  would  have  been  so  onerous,  as  to  scatter  widenspread 
ruin  and  disaster  through  the  land?  To  read  the  jeremiads 
penned  on  the  suhject,  one  would  think  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing B&  putting  into  one  pocket  what  came  out  of  the  pther,  were 
something  altogether  unheard  of  and  impossibla 

The  champion  of  the  fourth  objection  is  Mr.  A.  Colvin.* 
He  states  that  the  proposed  system  will  leave  the  landlord 
in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  income  accruing  from 
fresh  land  brought  under  the  plough.  We  would  ask,  how 
does  the  present  system  toncli  that  income  ?  It  seems  to  be 
overlooked  that  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  canal-rate.  This  wijl 
be  paid  equally,  whether  the  land  be  newly  brought  under 
^e  plough  <Mr  nuL  iimd  i£  a*  propoiied,  the  muM-iaAe  he 
fixed  at  the  maximum,  Ijiere  can  he  nothing  lost  to  the  State 
but  its  share  of  land-reDt,  f 

Bat  that  loss^  where  it  oocurs,  is  an  iiicideAt  atteiWtihle 

to  the  mode  of  settling  the  land  revenue  for  lengthened 
periods,  or  in  perpetuity.  If  the  land  be  broken  up  before  the 
Oettlemeat^  its  land-rent  will  be  assessed  as  part  of  the  land 
revenue  equally  under  both  systems.  If  after  the  settlement 
under  both  systems  the  land-rent  of  such  lands  is  equally-exempt^ 
except  so  far  as  the  Settlement  Officer  takes  into  account  the 
probable  extension  of  cultivation.  The  objection  is  one  not 
against  the  proposed  change  in  canal  administration,  but 

♦  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  U2. 

^  IjMid^Mit  WB  oootuiiw  to  1IS6  ss  mcsniDg  tiiB  panment^  fur  uss" 
of  land,  exclusive  of  the  canal  iate«»  Bewt  W«  US».6r'tl|S  llMe  |ie«ti 
of  whatever  elemenli  wtHSfim^ 
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against  the  principle  of  permanent  settlement,  or  even  settle- 
ment for  long  periods,  in  a  progressive  community. 

Moreover,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  expressly  states, 
that  the  surrender  of  future  revenue  from  the  cultivation  of  land 
now  uncultivated,  cannot  be  allowed  *  It  was,  therefore,  direct* 
ed  that  estates,  where  the  land  under  cultivation  is  less 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  assessable  area,  should  be  excluded 
from  permanent  settlement,  By  this  means  provision  wa  ' 
made  for  the  ultimate  participation  of  the  State  in  the  rent^ 
arising  from  extended  cultivation.  These  orders  prove  that 
the  question  is  one  which  must  arise  even  where  there  are 
no  canals. 

To  recapitulate,  we  have  attempted  to  show  that  a  canal 
rate  less  than  the  full  water-rent  is  not  a  political  necessity  ; 
that  the  canal-rate  cannot  be  enhanced  so  completely  under 
the  present  as  under  the  proposed  system  ;  that  the  increased 
fertility  due  to  the  canal  can  be  gauged  and  ascertained  ;  that 
tbe  land  revenue  can  be  assessed  without  includinof  canal 
profits  ;  that  the  amount  remitted  as  land  revenue  can  be  reco- 
vered in  another  form  ;  that,  finally,  a  failure  to  touch  the 
land-rent  received  from  extended  cultivation  is  a  weakness  in 
no  way  peculiar  to  the  system  which  we  advocata  If  we 
have  succeeded,  as  we  fain  hope  we  have,  in  proving  that  none 
of  the  alleged  external  disturbing  causes  act  on  the  phenomena 
which  we  started  by  analysing,  then  the  conclusion  is  irresistible 
that  the  maxim  "  true  in  theory  but  false  in  practice  "  has  no 
justification  in  the  present  case.  Wh^it  is  true  in  theory,  ought 
to  be  carried  out  in  practice. 

We  are  content  to  rest  our  advocacy  of  the  change  in  revenue 
adiiiiniHtration  on  its  financial  merits  alone.  If  it  is  financially 
beneficial,  that  alone  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  cause  its  adop- 
tion, when  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  no  sound  or 
tensbble  objections  to  it,  or  impossibilities  in  application.  There 
are,  however,  two  other  ends  incidentally  served,  which,  though 
subordinate,  are  more  or  less  important.  The  canal  is  rendered 
independent  of  all  other,  considerations  but  those  within  the 
knowledge  and  control  of  its  own  officers.  The  distribu- 
tion of  water  may  be  altered  as  found  desirable,  without 

*  CoUection  of  Papers,  Letter  from  tbe  Secretary  to  the  OovBnuiieiit  of 
India,  No.  544,  dated  8tb  June         para.  5(5. 

t  Circular  Order  of  the  Snddor  Board  of  Hrveiuie,  Xo.  10,  dated  July 
26th,  1B6'3,  and  Despatch  of  tUe  Secretary  of  State,  No.  11,  d«U^  March 
24tb,  1865,  para.  19. 
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^Adangeriog  tbe  land  'revenue  which,  for  the  faiure,  ui  to 

be  a  permanent  quantity,  and  ought  to  be  bo  really  as  well  as 
nominally.*  If  the  canal  fails,  the  whole  loss  falls  at  once  on  the 
canal;  no  remissions  of  land  revenue  are  needed.-f*  If  tbe 
canil  prospers,  tbe  whole  ensuing  profit  is  carried  directly  to  its 
credit  To  the  landowner,  too,  there  h  a  weighty  advantage  in 
the  new  system  ;  the  State  treats  all  alike ;  it  no  longer  bestows 
on  a  small  number  of  its  subjects  what  is  due  to  tbe  whole  com- 
tnunity.  The  system  of  assessment  no  longer  benefits  those  who 
defer  irrigating,  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  and  enterprising 
agriculturist. 

We  might  also  dwell  on  the  great  practical  advantage  which 
arises  from  hij^h  canal  rates.  High  rates  cause  a  careful 
distribution  of  tbe  water  ;  natural  facilities  for  irrigation  are  no 
longer  blindly  neglected ;  tlie  necessity  of  extending  well  irriga- 
tion is  brought  home  to  the  people.  J  They  arc  no  longer 
demoralized  by  a  supply  of  water  in  any  quantity  at  a  nomiual 
price.  In  irrigation  we  have  too  long  despised  the  day  of  small 
things,  and  have  forgotten^  what  experience  might  have  taught 
us,  that  small  works  scattered  in  all  directions  are  more  profit- 
able and  more  beneficial  that  the  excavation  of  groat  rivers, 
however  much  these  may  appeal  to  the  imagination. 

tinder  the  present  system  of  divided  assessment^  there  cani 
we  consider,  be  little  doubt  that  the  Government  is  tmder  an 
obligation,  which  might  even  be  enforced  legally,  to  guarantee 
to  the  landlord  the  enjoyment  of  canal  profits  equal  to  the 
amount  included  in  the  land  revenue  at  the  time  of  settlement.  § 
To  obviate  tliis  difficulty,  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  a  stipula- 
tion to  the  settlement-engagement  that  the  assessment  shall  be 
paid  whether  the  canal  fads, or  not, — a  stipulation  wlnV-li,  ns  Mr. 
Wynne  remarks,  is  defensible  only  on  the  supposition  that  it 
"vyiil  be  a  dead  letter  whenever  the  occasion  arises. [| 

When  in  1865  this  discussion  was  first  raised,  the  debate  was 
ended  by  a  Resolution,  dated  30th  June  1865,  by  which  it  was 
decided  that  the  present  system  should  be  maintained.^  We  will 
^xarniiio  lui  a  moment  the  reasons  which  led  to  this  conclusion. 


*  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  67. 

■t  Collection  of  Pax^ers,  p.  43,  and  p.  69. 

i  Collection      Papen,  p.  59. 

§  Collection  ot  Paponi,  p.  87^  Mr.  Hume  (note) :  Mr.  Qume,p*  46;  Mr. 
Wynne,  p.  67. 
Jl  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  69,  Mr.  Wynne, 
Y  Golleetion  d  Papeit^  p  SA, 
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We  are  told  that  the  belief  in  the  ability  of  the  State  to 
secure  the  profits  aocruiQg  fit^  caoals  by  eabancement  of  the 
water  rent,  independently  of  the  land  revenue,  \a  based  upon  a 
fallacy,  partly  ansing  from  a  misuse  of  terma  The  ezpiessioa 
^  canal  assets  "  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  eanal  water  rents 
and  to  the  additional  revemie  derived  ftom  irrigation.  But  it 
bas  been  conclusively  established  that  canal  assets  are  confined 
to  water  rents ;  that  these  rents  can  nerer  be  raised  above  the 
cost  of  supply  from  wells  or  other  sources  ;  that  the  landlord's 
^rcfit  is  not  canal  assets  and  cannot  be  reached  by  any  enhance- 
ment of  the  water  rent^  for  no  guano  merchant  can  participate  in 
tents  by  raising  the  price  of  his  manure. 

We  will  not  quarrel  about  the  objection  to  tlie  terms  used  ; 
SO  long  as  disputants  understand  the  sense  in  which  words  are 
employed  on  either  side,  the  actual  meanin<?  attached  to  them 
is  not  of  much  impoilance.  At  the  same  time  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  tell  us  that  the  landlord's  profits  are  not  "  canal 
assets "  in  the  sense  of  the  Resolution,  those  words  having 
been  just  before  restricted  to  canal  water  rent.  If  the  landlord 
has  any  profit  from  the  cauai,  that  profit  could  nut  at  the  samo 
time  be  canal  water  rent. 

Assuming  that  "  canal  assets  "  mean  *^  canal  water  rent,"  it  is 
not  domed  in  the  Resolution  that  there  is  a  further  profit  or 
income  from  the  canal,  which  is  received  by  the  landlord  and 
divided  by  him  with  the  Qovemmentb  It  is  admitted  that  this 
extraordinary  revenue  is  due  to  the  canal.  But  it  is  assumed 
that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  any  enhancement  of  the  water  rent 
The  reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion  are  not  imparted  to 
us,  but  we  trust  we  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  a  greater 
fallacy,  arising  from  a  slavish  adherence  to  terras  and  an  im* 
perfect  apprehension  of  the  point  at  issue,  has  been  rarely  or 
ever  employed.  We  have  already  fully  proved  this,  if  our  la« 
hour  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  owner  of  the  canal  cannot,  we  arc  told,  obtain  the  whole 
return  due  to  his  monopoly,  because  the  guano  merchant  cannot 
participate  in  rents.  Now%  ^^iiano  is  not  a  monopoly  as  canal 
water  is.  Admit  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  is  a  monopoly. 
Then,  if  all  guano  merchants  liad  hitherto  benevolently  sold 
their  guano,  say  in  France,  for  less  than  they  could  get  in 
England,  and  English  farmers  were  ready  to  buy  their  whole 
stock  at  the  higher  price,  what  is  to  prevent  their  raising  the 
price  for  France  to  that  of  England  ?  If  the  French  farmers  still 
bought  the  mauuie,  they  would  be  obliged  to  do  so  at  the 
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enhanoed  price,  and  the  portion  of  the  yalne  previously  remitted 
to  them  would  he  appropriated  by  the  merchants.  In  what  does 
the  supposed  case  of  the  guano  merchants  ditfer  from  that 
of  an  Indian  canal  ?  In  both  cases,  the  owner  of  a  thing  in 
brisk  demand  is  entitled  to,  andean  recover,  if  he  pleases,  the 
full  value  of  his  commodity. 

We  cannot  admit  that  the  present  system  is  the  matured 
result  of  the  experience  of  many  years*  The  qtiestion  can 
have  arisen  only  within  the  hist  teu  years.  Every  year  that 
passes,  as  experience  widens,  our  doctrines  obtain  a  more 
numerous  and  more  devoted  band  of  converts.  We  confidently 
trust  that  this  nionientous  (question,  affecting  the  intimate  w  elfare 
of  toiling  millions  and  the  vast  interests  of  a  great  empire,  will 
receive  anew  that  full  consideration  which  it  nrtreutlv  demands. 
For  the  result  we  iiave  uo  fear ;  great  is  Truth,  and  it  bbail 
prevail. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  9    m^^^^^m 

*  Collection  of  Papers,  p.  6  A,  para.  17. 
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make  an  experiment  in  procuring  remounts  for  the  Euro- 
pean Gayaliy  Rmments  and  ^tteries  in  the  Punjab  from  the 
districts  surrounmng  that  in  which  they  may  happen  to  be 
quartered,  is  an  open  question,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  idea 
until  lately  never  passed  the  embryotic  stage.  Four  months 
ago,  however,  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  experiment  of  the 
kind.  One  Regiment  of  Cavalry  and  one  Battery  of  Artillery 
ivere  selected  as  the  pioneers  of  the  system,  and  instructions 
weie  issued  to  the  oncers  in  command  to  supply  the  num- 
ber of  horses  likely  to  become  non-effective  by  recruiting 
from  the  horse-breeding  districts  of  the  Punjab.  A  maximum 
average  price  of  400  rupees  was  imposed  ;  in  other  respects 
unlimited  power  in  selection  and  purchase  was  accorded.  Four 
hundred  rupees  does  not  appear  to  be  a  large  average  sum 
for  the  purchase  of  horses  to  which  the  task  of  carrying  1 8 
stone  is  in  prospect.  It  may  nevertheless  be  supposed 
that  this  amount  was  indicated  consequent  on  some  calculation 
of  the  comparative  cost  of  remounts  for  the  ^Native  Cavalry 
Regiments. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  scheme  and 
the  result  of  the  experiment  in  its  early  infancy,  it  will  be 
well  to  connder  the  two  systems  of  supply  side  by  side^  viz,, 
that  for  Euxopaean  and  that  for  Native  Begiments. 

Hitherto  no  European  Corps  has  been  granted  the  liberty  of 
selecting  its  own  remounts.  As  a  rule,  they  have  been  supplied 
from  the  Government  Studs,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  by  purchases 
from  ship-loads  of  Australian  horses  imported  to  Calcutta* 
The  latter  seldom  find  their  way  as  far  north  as  the  Punjab, 
though  they  may  eventually  arrive  there,  when  Batteries 
orEegiments  proceed  thither  in  course  of  relief.  The  Studs 
may,  therefore,  be  pronounced  to  be  the  principal  source 
of  supply.  The  duties  which  Stud  horses  are  called  upon  to 
perform,  are  to  horse  Batteries  of  Horse  and  Field  Artillery, 
and  European  Dragoonsi  whether  they  be  Dragoon  Guards» 
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Lancers,  or  Hussars.  This  implies  an  amount  of  labour  in 
times  of  war,  which  must  tax  the  energies  and  physique  uf 
very  powerful  and  strongljr  constitutioned  cattle.  A  man  need 
scarcely  look  twice  at  Artillery  working  in  the  field  to  come 
to  this  GonclusioD,  The  efifort  in  starting  the  gun,  the  sustained 
And  rapid  paoe,  especially  of  Horse  Artillery  when  in  motion, 
the  shock  in  coming  to  a  sodden  halt,  each  and  all  of  these 
must  try  the  muscular  power  and  sinews  of  a  horse.  If  a  succes* 
sion  of  long  field-days  occur,  the  trial  is  infinitely  repeated.  But 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  field-day,  or  a  suooession  of  them,  only 
represents  a  portion  of  what  they  may  he  called  upon  to  endure 
in  a  protracted,  or  even  a  short,  eampaJgn.  Field  days  are  almost 
invariahly  brilliant  in  weather ;  the  ground  selected  for  ma- 
noeuvre is  generally  excellent,  at  worst  passably  good  ;  the  horses 
have  comfortalile  stables,  and  well  arranged  hours  of  feed  and 
watering,  on  their  return  from  the  field.  In  warfare  all  tlieso 
conditions  may  be  reversed  ;  some  of  them  are  sure  to  be  wanting; 
at  some  time  or  another  the  extreme  of  labour,  unfavorable 
weather,  scanty  and  unhealthy  accommodation,  even  privation 
of  food,  is  sure  to  occur*  If,  then,  the  horses  are  not  excep- 
tionally hardy  aiid  powerful,  they  are  certain  to  sink  under 
these  liaiiLships.  Should  they  become  nou-effoctive  iu  aiiy 
numbers,  the  eflficiency  of  the  Battery  is  annihilated — a  collapse 
is  inevitable.  The  guns,  instead  of 'being  formidable  and  a 
weapon  of  offenoei  become  useless  lumber,  incapaible  of  tran- 
sportation, and  involving  a  disgrace  of  no  common  kind  in  their 
loaa 

It  is  the  same  thing,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  with 
respect  to  Cavalry.  Horses  tor  this  branch  of  the  service  have  a 
very  heavy  load  to  cariy, — man  and  eqtiipment  together,  it  is 
seldom  below  17  stone.  This  immense  weight  would  in  a  cam- 
paign be  daily  upon  his  back,  sometimes  for  many  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four ;  and  not  only  has  he  to  support  this  weight, 
but  he  is  expected  to  show  under  it  an  activity  and  speed  of 
no  common  kind,  the  want  of  which  makes  him  nearly  useless. 

These,  then,  are  the  requirements  of  the  remount  for  the 
European  mounted  service,  and  they  demand  of  a  horse,  Bi2e,  con- 
stitution, and  blood. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  horses  bred  in  India  are  eminently 
deficient  in  the  first  quality,  while  it  is  only  in  a  few  breeds 
that  the  two  last  are  apparent.  For  the  most  part  the  common 
Indian  horse  is  coarse-bred,  uiuler*-sized,  and  unfit  for  hard  work. 
For  this  reason  he  has  never  been  used  for  the  purpose  we 
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are  considering.  He  is  quite  unfit  for  it ;  and  no  person  in  his 
souses  would  advocate  his  being  employed  for  such  a  purpo;se. 
To  remedy  this  eyil  the  Stud  was  instituted.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  create  a  new  breed  of  horse,  which  should  combine  the  size 
of  the  English  horse  with  the  hardihood  of  the  Arab ;  or,  failiD<r 
this;  should  at  any  rate  give  birth  to  a  race  of  animals  which 
would  have  so  niuoa  of  the  enduranoe  and  stamina  of  the  latter, 
as  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for  comparative  smallness  of 
frame. 

The  idea  was  an  excellent  one^  seemingly  practicable,  and  no 
obstacle  appeared  likdy  to  interfere  with  its  succesa  The 
climate  of  India  is  fikvoiable  for  horae-breedinff.  Eligible  posi- 
tions for  Stud-farms  occur  at  different  elevations,  and  under 

various  climatic  conditions,  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  breed  of  horses  to  be  reared.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  if  the  cool  atmosphere  and  pure  air  of  the  hills  is 
more  congenial  to  the  European  man.  tlie  same  will  hold  good  in 
the  case  of  the  European  horse.  The  English-bred,  or  Encrlish- 
descended  horse  will  thrive  more  readily  in  a  cool  district°than 
in  a  sultry  sun-scorched  plain.  There  must  be  in  India  many 
table-lands  where  this  benefit  can  be  secured  without  sacrificincr 
the  other  essentials  of  Stud-farming.  To  follow  out  the  com° 
parisou.  A  residence  in  the  hills  does  not  render  the  Eiiropean 
less  fit  to  undergo  hardships  and  exposure,  when  called  upon, 
than  if  he  had  spent  his  summers  beneath  punkhas  and  behind 
tattiea  Horses  of  English  descent  reared  in  a  district  congenial 
to  their  nationality  (if  we  may  use  the  expression),  ought  not  to 
suffer  move  when  serving  in  a  hot  climate  than  if  they  were 
bred  in  the  midst  of  hot  winds  and  tropical  lains.  They 
wight  feel  the  heat  more,  but  the  greater  elasticity  of  constitu- 
tion that  they  would  have  acquired  by  being  nurtured  in  a  favor- 
able climate,  would  have  prepared  them  to  resist  the  influence 
of  heat,  and  to  recover  more  readily  when  exposure  and  fatigue 
are  removed.  This  point  does  not  seeiii  to  have  attracted' 
sufficient  notice,  or  to  have  had  any  share  in  determining  the  site 
of  the  Government  Studs. 

To  return  however  to  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  a  Stud  — 
Has  it  creates]  a  new  breed  ?  Undoubtedly  it  has.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  enquiry  whetherit  has  establish eH  a  breed  in  all  respects 
suitable  for  the  objects  for  which  it  is  required,  the  answer  cannot 
be  made  so  readily.  Still,  with  certain  reservations,  it  may  be  said 
to  liave  been  successful.  It  has  produced  a  class  of  horse  wlnVh 
is  decidedly  superior  to  any  of  purely  Indian  origin.  Stud-breds 
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have  many  good  qualities,  among  which  are  speed,  courage, 

Btaiiiiua,  and  a  tractable  and  generous  temper.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly good  horses,  but  they  fail  in  size  and  bone,  and  they  are 
expensive. 

Kow,  let  us  conliid^r  the  source  of  supply  for  Native  Cavalry 
Begimenta  Government  does  not  give  tbem  cattle  in  kind^  al- 
though it  makes  an  allowance  in  cash.  In  ^ose  E^ments  the 
horse  and  his  rider  are  treated  as  one.  Whenared^itjoins^he 
brings  a  new  horse.  That  horse  is  substantially  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  its  death  a  material  loss  to  him.  The  purchase  of 
afresh  horse  to  replace  a  casualty  is  naturally  an  expensive  affair, 
and,  taken  at  first  glance,  quite  l>eyond  the  means  of  a  native 
trooper  ;  and  this  would  indeed  really  be  the  case,  were  it  not  for 
an  ingenious  institution,  the  equivalent  term  for  which  in  English 
is  the  "  Fund.  "  This  is  the  a^rgref^ation  of  the  monthly  subscrip- 
tion of  every  trooper  in  the  Refziment.  The  proceeds  arc  applied 
for  the  purchase  of  horpoR  to  replace  casualties.  By  this  mcaus 
all  contribute  for  what  may  at  any  moment  become  the  pecu- 
liar loss  of  one.  The  unfortunate  individual  to  Vviiom  tlie  luis- 
fortune  is  personal,  has  it  thus  placed  in  Ins  power  to  replace  Lis 
lost  charger.  The  "  Fund, "  however,  does  not  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  the  remount,  as  such  a  proceeding  mis^lit  cause  the  soldier  to 
be  careless  of  the  welfare  of  his  horse.  He  liu.s  to  pay  a  certain 
quota  of  the  price  of  a  new  charger, — a  quota  which,  while  within 
his  means,  is  a  very  serious  drain  upon  his  income.  In  ordinary 
eases,  the  casualties  are  not  projyortionate  to  the  number  of 
subscribers,  and  thus  the  Fund  in  many  instances  is  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  It  can  therefore  afford  to  buy  a  batch 
of  young  horses  yearly  to  replace  prospective  casualtiea  By 
this  means,  better  horses  are  procured  than  if  no  provision  for 
loss  were  made,  and  casualties  only  replaced  at  the  .moment  of 
occurrenca 

Now,  as  Government  does  not  remount  Native  Cavalry,  it 
follows  that  they  are  left  to  their  own  resources.  And  having  no 
other  quarter  to  which  to  turn,  they  are  compelled  to  look  to  the 

produce  of  the  country.  In  India,  as  in  most  other  countries, 
there  are  many  fairs  held  half-yearly,  annually,  or  periodically, 
as  the  case  may  be,  at  which  the  sale  of  horses  is  a  principal 
feature.  It  is  at  such  fairs  that  the  majority  of  remounts  are 
procured.  Representatives  of  each  Regiment  are  sent  to  great 
distances  to  attend  them.  Officers  and  men  skilled  in  horse- 
flesh are  selected  for  the  duty ;  and  to  them  is  confided 
unlimited  power  iu  selection,  the   only  restrictions  imposed 
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)iaviiig  reference  to  the  number  required,  and  the  averago  price. 
We  apprehend  that  the  average  price  rarely  exceeds  three 
hundred  rupees.  But  the  animals  purchased  at  these  fairs 
at  this  price  are  invariable  very  joung,  frequently  not  three 
years  old,  and  consequently  not  available  for  immediate  hard 
"work.  The  system  in  work  does  not,  however,  render  their 
age  any  material  bar.  Under  the  charge  of  the  Regimental 
authorities  they  are  kept  and  cared  for  until  they  become  of 
age.  In  effect,  then,  the  actual  cost  of  these  remounts  is  not 
represented  by  the  average  price  at  the  time  of  purchase,  but  by 
tliat  price  jAus  the  cost  of  maintenance  until  he  becomes  fit  for 
the  work  of  a  trooper, — a  sum  which  must  be  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  nominal  average  price. 

It  has  been  l>efore  stated  that  the  purely  Indian  horse  is,  as 
£t  rule,  quite  unsuited  for  European  Cavalry  ;  still  it  seems  a  fact 
that  our  Native  Regiments  are  remounted  from  the  local 
supply.  This  is  true  ■  and  there  is  nevertheless  no  con- 
tradiction involved  ;  and  for  two  reasons  : — first,  the  average 
weight  of  the  native  trooper  and  his  equipments  is  very 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  European  Dragoon  ; 
secondly,  remounts  which  are  purchased  for  Native  Begiments 
are  not  purely  Indian  horses.  From  the  time  that  the 
eastern  was  originated,  the  desire  of  improving  the  class 
of  horse  from  which  their  ranks  were  recruited  must  have 
been  ever  present  with  all  intelligent  officers  of  that  branch. 
Undoubtedly  such  has  been  the  casa  And  it  has  been,  ia 
a  great  measure,  owing  to  their  exertions  and  representations, 
that  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  local  breeds. 
Consequently  the  Irregular  Cavalry  Troop  horse  has 
frequently  very  superior  Ijlood  in  his  veins,  sometimes  Eni^lish, 
but  for  the  most  part  Arab.  The  Arab  is  eminently  the 
horse  for  the  improvement  of  that  class  of  horse.  A  Native 
Regiment  mounted  on  Arabs  would  be  a  Native  Regiment 
mounted  to  absolute  perfection.  Tiie  element  of  size  ia 
not  an  essential  with  them.  The  nearer,  therefore,  the  breed 
is  assimilated  to  the  Arab,  the  nearer  it  will  approach 
perfection. 

Now  we  have  come  to  a  point  which  bears  directly  on  the 
question  under  discussion,  masmuch  as  the  Punjab  is  one  of 
toe  principal  recruiting  grounds  for  the  Native  Regiments.  By 
the  efforts  of  the  local  Government  and  the  private  enteis 
prise  of  interested  individuals^  the  Punjab  horse  haa 
attained  such  excellence  that  it  makes  a  very  good  Nativo 
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Cavalry  Trooper.  Struck  with  this  iVict,  it  has  occurred 
apparently  to  the  Imperial  Government,  that  from  tbe  same 
Bouroe  rennounts  might  be  also  obtained  for  the  European  Regi- 
ments, and  at  a  lower  cost  than  that  of  rearing  a  Stnd  colt  As 
has  been  before  stated,  an  experiment  has  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose.  A  report  of  the  result  of  the  first  three  months'  expe- 
rienoe  was  made  to  Qovemment  at  the  end  of  last  Decem- 
ber. What  has  been  the  success  of  the  Battery  cannot  be  here 
noted,  as  no  means  are  at  hand  of  obtaining  the  information,  but 
with  regard  to  the  Cavalry  Regiment  it  is  a  complete  fiedlure — 
so  much  can  be  confidently  asserted.  Although  every  exertion 
was  made,  and  due  notice  sent  through  the  Civil  authorities, 
the  Commanding  Officer  has  not  felt  himself  justified  in  selecting 
even  a  solitary  remount.  Many  have  l)oeu  })rought  up  for  inspec- 
tion, of  all  sorts  and  shapes,  hut  none  in  his  estimation  or 
in  that  of  any  competent  individual  would  have  been  considered 
capable  of  carrying  nearly  eighteen  ntuiie.  Tlie  fact  is,  most  of 
the  candidates  were  what  may  fairly  be  termed  a  miscellaneous 
lot.  The  requirements  of  the  Regiment  for  the  next  year  are 
nearly  one  hundred  remounts.  The  result  of  three  months'  experi- 
ment in  private  purchase  is  simply  nil.  It  is  not  diflBcult  to  pro- 
phesy very  barren  results  from  the  next  nine  months.  If  the 
Begiment  were  dependent  on  the  local  supply  alone,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  its  eflectiye  strength  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
being  diminished  by  one  hundred,  supposing  that  the  anticipated 
numbers  became  non-effectiva  The  experiment  in  its  first  stage 
merits  no  other  term  than  a  complete  failure.  No  failure  could  be 
more  thorough  or  give  less  promise. 

But  what  arc  the  causes  of  this  failure  ?  It  cannot  be  the  case 
entirely  that  the  Punjab  is  incapable  of  supplying  occasional  good 
horses,  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  stud-bred.  It  cannot  be  that 
tlicre  is  such  avast  difference  between  the  two  stvles  of  horses  re- 
quired  for  the  European  nnd  Native  Services,  that  no  bridge  can  be 
thrown  across  the  gulf  which  separates  them.  Some  officers  of 
Native  Regiments  seem  inclined  to  think  that  their  remounts  equal 
the  Stud-bred  colts.  With  all  due  deference  to  them,  we  think  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  not.  But  there  is  certainly  no  impassable  g«lf 
between  them  which  cannot  be  spanned  by  careful  training;  at 
•the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  require  not 
equally  good  but  considerably  better  horses. 

Let  us  consider  what  are  the  causes  of  the  complete  failure 
of  the  present  experiment  We  apprehend  that,  'iaily,  the  horse 
breeders  were  quite  unprepared  for  it;   2n<l2y,  that  the 
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breed  of  horses  is  not  as  yet  sufHciently  improrecl  to  supply 
the  class  reqaired;  Zrdlyt  that  the  exertions  of  Command* 
ing  Officers  are,  of  necessity,  limited  to  too  narrow  a  sphere* 
and  Wilyy  (though  not  perhaps  in  this  instance,  for  failure  was 
inevitable  on  any  and  all  of  the  grounds  above  noted,)  the 
average  price  per  remoimt  is  too  small. 

I.  To  take  each  of  these  causes  in  detail.  The  first  is  mani- 
festly of  the  widest  importano&  Whether  a  measure  be  small 
or  great,  if  the  country  be  not  prepared  for  the  change,  no 
success  cao  bo  anticipated.  Now,  the  Punjab  is  emphatically 
unprepared  for  the  ta-sk  required  of  it  in  this  instance.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  tljat  this  is  not  equivalent  to  assenting 
that  it  is  unwilling  to  attempt  the  task,  but  sinipiv  that  it  is 
unprepared  to  do  so  at  a  moment's  notice.  Hu Ik  rto  farnn  is 
who  have  bred  stock  for  military  purposes,  have  doiie  so  entirely 
with  a  view  to  supply  t!ie  wants  of  the  Native  Cavalry.  Wc 
have  seen  that  this  branch  of  tlie  Service  does  not  rcc^uire  such 
fciturdy,  or  such  wt'll-l)red  cattle  as  the  European  Regiments. 
Moreover,  Native  Ilegiments  are  willing  to  buy  j^oungsters, 
if  by  doing  so  they  can  secure  good  horses^  and  they  can 
afibra  to  keep  them  until  they  have  become  of  mature 
years.  Now,  the  direct  effect  of  the  purchase  of  such 
young  stock  is  to  make  an  absolute  dearth  of  good  horses 
of  about  thataga  With  the  exception  of  the  few  that  are 
kept  for  private  purposes,  every  promising  youngster  is 
snatched  up  by  the  agents  of  the  Native  Regiments.  It  is 
only,  figuratively  speaking,  the  maimed,  the  halt  and  the  blind 
that  are  brought  back  unsold  to  the  home  of  their  youth.  In 
selecting  remounts  for  a  European  Regiment,  the  clement 
of  ajre  cannot  be  ncijlected.  Horses  are  not  to  hn  chosi-n 
under  the  age  of  four  years,  because  it  is  not  intcn(le<l  that 
they  should  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  for  a  year  before  beginning 
their  duties.  Excluded,  th .1-  tore,  from  selecting  youngsters,  they 
have  before  them  the  pick  of  the  refuse  which  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Native  Cavalry.  Assuredly,  the  majority  of  these 
must  be  worthless,  one  or  two  may  hav^e  **  fmnished  "  into  good 
horses,  but  they  would  be  few  and  far  between.  Tlio  >ia- 
tive  horse-breeders  have  been  required  to-  supply  good  horses 
of  a  certain  age  without  a  moment's  notice^  when  the  very 
nature  of  their  trade  was  to  render  it  impossible  for  them 
to  retain  any  worth  purchasing  of  that  age.  They  have  been 
taken  at  a  disadvantage.  Unless  this  fact  is  duly  weighed,  no 
correct  appreciation  of  the  case  can  be  arrived  at 
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2.  But  if  we  are  willing  Lo  concede  that  this  is  so,  that  tid 
opportunity  has  been  granted  to  them,  it  remaiiui  to  enquire  if> 
when  timo  shall  have  l^n  Grmnted.  the  class  of  horse  which  is 
necessary  can  be  supplied.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  horse  shall 
be  as  good  at  least  as  the  Stud^bred,  otherwise  lnre  shall  be 
placing  our  trust  in  an  inferior  material,  simply  because  it  is 
less  expen8ive,-«-a  policy  which  must  prove  suicidaL  To  be 
of  any  valid  use,  the  horse  must  he  at  leaet  ae  good  as  the 
Stud'bi'ed,  Supposing  that  notice  of  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  such  a  class  of  liorse  from  the  horse-breeding 
districts  were  at  once  promulgated,  it  would  be  two  years  at 
least  before  any  suppl}"  could  Ijc  expected.  If  tlic  breeders 
should  fiud  the  pi'^^sent  oiler  mure  advantageous  than  their 
usual  trade,  they  might  prefer  to  retain  their  clioicn  two-year- 
olds,  with  a  view  to  their  disposal  to  the  agents  of  the 
European  Regiments  when  they  became  four  years  old.  With 
them  it  would  simply  bo  a  case  of  profit,  and  as  such,  it  will 
demand  notice  under  the  fourth  head.  In  any  case  sneh  a 
proceeding  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  ^Native 
branch,  which  would  thus  hud  the  best  of  the  batches  placed  out 
of  its  reach  for  the  first  few  years^  until  Iveedinff  for  both 
markets  become  a  recognised  principle.  And  even  if  we  allow 
that  this  difficulty  could  be  surmounted,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years^  four  and  five  year  old  horses, 
bred  for  the  European  branch  of  the  Service,  would  be  obtain'- 
able,  would  they  be  of  the  stamp  required  ?  Of  a  surety  not, 
unless  considerable  improvement  in  the  breed  ■were  manifested. 
The  average  quaUty  of  the  horses  bred  in  the  Punjab  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Stud-bred,  and,  until  it  is  raised  above  that 
standard,  they  are  undesirable  as  remounts.  Unless  Govern- 
ment support  of  the  most  direct  kind  is  afforded,  there  is  little 
or  no  chance  of  this  ever  beiug  etfected  ;  and  even  then,  it  is 
improbable  that  the  required  standard  will  be  reached  tor  many 
years. 

The  difticulty  lies  in  the  main  in  thts.  Stock  bred  from  Arab 
sires  out  of  country  mares  is  of  necessity  small,  however  good  in 
quality.  This  is  a  radical  defect  and  incurable.  On  tlic  other 
hand  stock  bred  from  Knglish  sires  is  very  lVe<|uenLly  mis- 
shapen from  the  neglect  of  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
breeding,  viz,  equalij^  of  size.  IncidU  in  Scyllam  qui  vult 
yiiare  Vharyhdim,  Therefore  It  is  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  hopeless  to  expect  good  results,  until  by  patient  selection  and 
judicious  mating  we  have  increased  the  size  of  the  breed  Tbh 
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IViiist  be  a  work  of  time,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  The  annals  of 
horse-breediug  iu  our  own  country  afford  evidence  in  support  of 
this  asaeirtiotL 

3.  In  ordet  to  en&bid  Commanding  Officers  to  arrive  at  &  real 
knowledge  of  what  stock  there  ftctnally  is  for  their  acceptance, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  grant  them  greater  freedom  of  locomotion. 
Every  facility  should  be  offered  to  them  of  visiting  fairs  and 
horse-breeding  districts.  It  is  useless  to  expect  that  an  extent  of 
country  not  exceeding  a  tad  i  of  50  miles  can  give  sufficient 
scope  to  an  efficient  and  practical  application  of  the  system. 
If  Commanding  Officers  are  to  be  their  own  remount  agents, 
it  is  not  giving  cither  them  or  the  system  a  fair  chance  to  afford 
them  no  opportunities  of  coming  across  the  best  cattle.  Until 
the  system  has  been  some  time  in  operation,  breeders  will  not  know 
with  certaintv  to  wliat  in'irket  to  brini^  their  stock.  Therefore, 
Until  then,  it  is  essential  that  the  remnuut  a^vnt  .should  have 
every  facility  for  visiting  the  chief  markot.s  for  .^aie  within  an 
t'xtended  radius  for  liis  quarters.  Afj^aiu,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
actual  value  of  such  remount,  this  and  other  concurrent  expense 
Tnnst  be  carefully  calculated;  otherwise  an  inaccurate  idea  of 
the  cost  price  will  be  formed. 

4t.  Although  under  no  circumstances  coidd  success  have  heen 
iBxpected  in  the  initiatory  stage  of  the  present  experiment  by 
any  one  who  had  previously  considered  the  subject,  still,  even 
had  the  other  conditions  been  more  favorable^  the  smallness 
of  the  average  price  allowed,  viz.,  Ba  400,  would  have  militated 
in  any  case  against  complete  success. 

If  a  private  individual  riding  etghteen-stone  were  on  the 
look-out  for  good  country-bred  horses  up  to  his  weight  across 
country,  would  he  be  able  to  recruit  his  stable  by  lots  pur- 
chased at  Rs.  4<00,  or  Ba.  600,  or  indeed  for  any  figure  short 
Bs.  ],000  ?  It  is  very  rare  indeed — probably  the  instances 
<;ould  he  counted  on  tlie  fingers,  in  which  men  of  such  a  weight 
ride  country-bred  Imi-ses  in  the  huntinf]f-field  or  el.^ewliere 
where  hard  work  is  required.  They  are  usually  to  be  seen  on  a 
clean-bred  VValer,  over  15-2  in  height,  and  worth  souk'  K.s  1  500. 
•  This  fact  speaks  for  itself.  The  Anglo-Indian  public  is  not  so 
opulent  that  a  difference  of  several  hundred  rupees  could  be  dis- 
regarded. If  country-bred  nags  of  tiie  kind  referred  to  were 
in  the  market,  they  would  be  bought  greedily,  but  the  truth  is 
that  the^  are  very  scarce,  and  therefore  only  a  lucky,  and  very 
small,  minority  have  been  able  to  purchase  them.  If  they  have 
become  owners  of  such  exceptional  animals  for  a  sum  less 
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than  Ks.  1,000,  they  are  indeed  fortunate,  and  are  as  exceptionr 
ally  80|  as  their  animals  are  exceptionally  good. 

But  what  it  is  our  wish  to  establish  is,  that  horses  up  to  18 
stone  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  purchased  for  a  sum  much  under  Es. 
1,000  hy  private  individuals,  be  the  breed  imported  or  native. 
Good  stud-breds  will  fetch  very  high  prices?  ;  well-bred  Australian 
horses  are  equally  expensive  ;  weight-carrying  Arabs  are  proverb- 
ialiy  dear  in  these  latter  days  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
merits  of  a  really  good  country-bred  would  always  secure  a  v;  i y 
ample  remuneration.  This  is  with  respect  to  the  dealing  of 
private  individuals.  It  is  well  known  that  when  a  large  contract 
18  made,  whether  by  Government  or  by  a  firm,  articles  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  comparatively  cheap  r;ite.  Tliis  rule  will,  of  courst\ 
bear  application  to  horse-dealing  ,  and  Government  may,  witli 
every  expectation  of  fulfilment,  look  forward  to  purchasii^  horses 
at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  private  individuals.  At  the  same 
time  it  cannot  he  too  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  some 
peculiarities  in  this  branch  of  contradrpnrcbase  which  do  not 
exist  in  that  of  manu&cture.  An  example  will  illustxate  this 
dearly.  Let  us  select  the  case  of  a  contract  for  20,000  pairs 
of  boots.  Government  will  buy  these  boots  at  a  lower 
rate  per  pair,  than  a  private  individual  could;  but  then  in 
this  case  all  the  boots  are  as  nearly  as  possible  alike.  The 
standard  of  equality  is  so  universal,  that  nobody  would  care  to 
speculate  more  heavily  in  the  purchase  of  one  pair  than  in  that 
of  another.  He  would  simply  look  that  they  fitted  him,  and 
he  would  not  anticipate  having  a  heavier  biU  sent  in  on  this 
account.  And  the  same  rule  will  hold  good  in  the  case  of 
almost  any  dead  stock.  Now  with  live  stock,  and  especially  with 
horses,  this  element  of  universal  equality  is  sadly  interfered  with. 
The  standard  can  only  be  imaginary.  ISo  stock-iiorse  can 
be  kept  as  a  sample.  Therefore,  both  good  and  bad  must  occa- 
sionally be  bought,  above  and  below  the  imaginary  standard. 
Well,  a  private  individual,  being  an  intending  purchaser,  will 
not>  as  in  the  case  of  the  boots,  simply  select  a  horse  because 
it  suits  him,  but  because  it  is  adapted  for  some  peculiar  pur- 
pose in  view.  Very  often  this  purpose  influences  a  man  so 
much  that  he  is  prepared  to  pay  a  much  higher  sum  for  it 
than  others  would.  The  animal  may  turn  into  a  race-horsey 
and,  so  to  speak,  coin  gold  ;  or  he  may  be  a  promising  hunter, 
and  so  excite  the  desire  of  a  man  devoted  to  such  pursuits;  or 
he  may  make  a  splendid  leader  in  a  team,  or  match  with  some 
other  animal  alr^y  in  the  stable.   These  and  abundant  other 
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reasons  equally  trivial  may  induce  a  man  to  speculate  to  a 
considerable  amouot^a  featare  which  is  wanting  in  the  contract 
for  dead  stock,  where  really  perfect  equality  renders  selection 
oomparatiTely  immaterial,  and  ensures  equality  in  prices.  The 
application  of  this  in  the  present  instance  will  be  readily  seen. 
If  the  eountry-bred  horse  is  so  comparatively  cheap,  there  will 
always  be  very  numerous  purchasers,  who  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  pay  such  high  prices  that  breeders  cannot  afibrd  to  reject 
them  in  favor  of  Qoyernment.  It  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
importance,  if  horses  were  plentiful,  and  if  the  absence  <^  a  few 
of  the  best  were  only,  as  it  were,  an  exhalation  from  the 
ocean,  but  the  fact  is,  good  horses  are  so  few  in  number  that  such 
a  loRS  l>ecoraes  tantamount  to  the  al)Sorption  of  the  entire  ocean. 
Take  them  awny  and  what  is  left  ?  For  the  most  part,  animals 
not  worth  on  an  average  the  price  allowed.  It  is,  thorof  n  e,  very 
essential,  if  it  is  the  desire  of  Government  to  promote  tins  l^ranch 
of  horse-breeding,  to  pay  a  price  which  shall  leave  a  sutti- 
cient  pecuniary  profit  to  the  breeders,  to  enable  them  to  resist 
tlie  occasional  tempting  offers  of  private  individuals,  and  if 
this  be  done,  it  will,  wc  think,  be  found  that  good  couutry-bred 
horses  will  be  nearly  as  expensive  as  good  Stud-breds. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  conclusion,  it  becomes  an  import- 
ant question  whether  it  is  not  advisable  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Stud-breds,  than  to  the  purchase  of 
remounts  from  the  vicinity  of  stations  where  mounted  corps  are 
quartered.  We  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that,  whatever 
its  filings  may  be.  Stud-bred  stock  is  in  advance,  both  ia 
quality  and  size,  of  the  average  obtainable  f>om  the  Punjab.  It 
therefore,  appears  reasonable  to  expect  that  its  improvement 
would  be  more  readily  effected.  And  if  it  be  simply  a  case  of 
improvement,  in  our  opinion  the  advocacy  of  all  sensible  men 
will  be  in  favor  of  an  attempt  with  the  Stud,  before  we  essay  in 
the  direotioTi  of  the  purely  country-bred  horse.  But  if  the  expe- 
riment instituted  by  Government  has  its  origin  in  other  and 
wider  motives,  the  matter  assumes  a  different  complexion.  If 
it  originate  in  a  wish  to  encourac{e  the  improvement  of  the 
native  breed,  in  order  that,  should  some  unexpected  calamity 
cripple  the  Stud,  the  hands  of  the  Government  should  not  be  tied  ; 
or  if  it  even  have  its  birth  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  cimmerce 
and  to  promote  healthy  speculation,  then  it  may  be  persevered 
with,  and  exist  side  by  side  with  the  Stud.  It  may  be  more 
expedient  as  a  matter  of  imperial  policy  to  recruit  from  a  country 
in  preference  to  establishments  under  Goverument  control  If 
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tliis  bo  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  tho  present  unsatisfactory 
result  should  necessitate  the  abaiuloniiieut  of  the  scheme,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  deprecate  any  want  of  care  with  the  Stud. 
That  alAO  should,  if  poasible,  be  laiaed  above  its  present  staodard, 
and  if  in  future  the  country  prove  equal  to  remounting  the 
Cavalry,  it  need  not  be  feared  that  Qovernment  will  suffer  much 
loss  in  disposing  of  any  valuable  brood-stock  it  may  wish  to  place 
in  the  market,  for  the  breeding-farmers  will  gladly  pay  the 
market  price  for  it ;  but,  until  then  it  is  o{  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  no  deterioration  in  the  Stud  should  be  permitted.  The 
"penny-wise and  pound-foolish"  policy  would  be  disastrous  in  the 
extreme.  There  seems  to  be  no  absolute  certainty,  though  the 
probability  is  great,  that  the  produce  of  the  country  may,  with 
careful  sn  per  vision,  be  raised  to  a  considerably  higher  standard 
of  excel leuce  than  the  preseut  Stud-bred.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  such  a  result  must  be  a  matter  of  time  ;  and  the 
period  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  no  short  one.  Therefore  it  is 
only  common  prudence  to  provide  amply  iur  the  interval,  and  to 
be  in  readiness  to  meet  the  contiiigciicy,  liowever  remote,  of 
failure.  If  through  want  of  caution  a  paralysis  shoiud  occur 
simultaneouijly,  in  both  the  public  and  private  establishments, 
the  consequence  will  be  at  any  time  most  fatal ;  but  if  it  occur 
when  there  is  an  impending  crisis,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a 
worse  condition  than  in  the  mutiny,  when  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Stud  was  most  providentially  alleviated  by  the  timely  supplie9 
from  the  oolonies. 

Therefore  it  appears  to  us  that,  while  the  movement  ot 
Qovernment  in  instance  is  liberal  and  progressive,  it  is  one 
the  results  of  which  will  at  first  be  eminently  disappointing.  The 
trade  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  certain  corps,  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  imperatively  necessary.  If  it  be  suddenly  diverted 
from  them  without  provision  for  their  wanta^  they  will  suffer 
heavilj^  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  European  Regiments  will 
be  gainers.  It  will  bo  three  or  four  years  before  considerablo 
sales  can  be  made  to  tiie  European  Cavalry  remount  agents,  with- 
out crippling  the  supply  to  the  Native  Cavalry.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  carefully  impressed  upon  the  breeders  of  stock, 
th  i  t  >uch  a  market  is  open  to  them,  and  that  for  that  market 
horses  of  a  very  superior  stamp  arc  required  :  in  the  meanwhile, 
there  should  be  no  want  of  activity  in  securing  an  improvement 
in  Lhe  )Stud.  Government  will  thus  be  doubly  strong,  and, 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  one  soui'Cg  uf  supply,  wfll  fiud 
reliable  support  in  the  other. 
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h'-^The  8eir  Mutakkeri/n,   Bj  Seid  Qholam  Hooseiii  Khaa. 

Calcutta,  1789. 

2^^Hi9taryoftheMahvatiM,  ByJames  Grant  Du£  LondoD, 

LoDgmans. 

Sk^A  Memoir  of  Central  India*  By  Major-Geueral  Sir  John 

Malcolm,  G.C.B.,  K.L.S. 
4.— -4  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Paniymt.    By  Kasi  Rai, 
present  on  the  occafiion,   A&iaiiG  Mesearches,  Voi  IIL 

THE  Mahratta  power,  raised  to  such  a  heigjht  by  Sivajee, 
seemed  as  if  it  were  al)OuL  to  melt  away  under  the  rule  of 
bis  dissolute  and  iucapal lie  successors.  His  son,  Saiabajce,  taken 

Srisoner  by  the  Moguls,  after  a  disastrous  reign  of.  uiue  years* 
uiation,  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  excruciatiiig  tortures 
in  the  presence  of  Aurungzebe  in  1689.  His  son  agaiu,  Saho 
Baja,  a  prisoner  at  the  time,  was  released  on  the  death  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  only  to  find  his  claims  to  the  headship  of  the  Mahrattas  dis- 
puted by  bis  cousin,  Sivajee,  son  of  Rajaiam.  Thenceforth  there 
were  two  parties  and  two  dynasties  amongst  the  Mahrattas.  The 
elder  or  legirimate  branch  established  itself  at  iSattara,  and 
from  it  is  descended,  by  Hindu  law,  that  prince  whose  claims 
to  the  throne  of  Sattara  have  been  so  much  canvassed  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  fjeneratiou.  Tlio  other  branch  fixed 
upon  Kolapore,  al)ont  sixty-tive  miles  soutli-hy-east  of  Sattara, 
now  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  lying  in  the 
Concan,  partly  below  the  Syliadree  range  and  partly  in  fhe  ele- 
vated land  within  the  Ghauts.  Here  in  i7<jO  died  the  last 
lineal  descendant  of  Sivajee,  but  there  still  remain,  in  qaasl-'m^e- 
pendent  sovereignty,  the  descendants  by  aduplion  of  that  once 
cU'caded  conqueror. 

The  representative  of  the  elder  branch,  Saho  Raja,  was 
cont^t  to  live  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure,  even  to  ackoowledge 
himself  a  vassal  of  the  Mogul,  leaving  his  State  affairs  to  he 
managed  by  his  chief  minister,  who  from  the  time  of  Sivajee  waa 
called  the  Feshwa,  In  1714»  Balajee  Biswanath,  a  firahmin, 
was  appointed  to  that  office^  receiving  at  'the  same  time  a  grant 
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of  the  pergunnah  of  Poooa^  and  tlie  fort  of  Pooreudur.  He,  by 
his  intrigues  and  ability,  contrived  to  concentrate  all  the  real 
power  in  his  own  hands,  leaving  to  the  Raja  the  title  only 
of  sovereigiity.  He  made  Poena  the  real  seat  of  power, 
the  centre  of  all  authority ;  and,  what  was  of  equal  importance 
to  bim,  he  caused  the  office  of  Fesbwa  to  be  made  hereditary  in 
his  family. 

Amongst  the  dependents  of  Balajce  Biswanath  were  two  men 
who  were  destined  to  become  founJers  of  cl3^nastie8  wbich 
exist  to  tbe  present  day.  Tliese  were  Mulharjee  Holkar  and  Ra- 
najee  Sindia.  The  latter,  the  descendant  of  a  decayed  Rajpoot* 
family  of  Kuniiierkbeer.  a  village  fifteen  miles  cast  of  Sattara, 
had  been  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  poverty,  that  be  bad  entered 
tbe  service  of  tbe  Pcslnva  as  Blipper-boarer.  It  is  related, 
and  tbe  stor}'  is  jealously  preserved  by  tbe  family,  that,  when  in 
this  capacity,  a  circumstance,  trifling  in  itself,  led  to  bis 
being  empioyed  on  bigher  duties,  and,  in  tbis  way,  to 
his  furtber  advancement.  One  day,  when  Rijee  Rao.  who 
bad  succeeded  to  tbe  office  of  Pesbwa  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1720,  came,  after  a  long  audience,  from  tbe  pre- 
sence of  Sabo  Rija  into  the  anteroom,  he  found  bis 
slipper-bearer  lying  on  his  back,  fast  asleep,  with  the  slip- 
pers clasped  with  both  hands  to  his  breast.  It  appeared  to 
the  Feshwa  that  a  man  who  could  be  so  careful  in  small  things 
was  likely  to  be  zealous  and  faithful  in  matters  of  greater 
moment.  He  accordingly'  promoted  him  from  the  menial  office 
be  had  till  then  held,  to  be  a  trooper  in  his  body-guard.  His 
rise  was  rapid.  The  administration  of  Bajee  Rao  was  signalised 
by  almost  unn  initting  warfare.  Again  tbe  Mahrattas  became 
the  terror  of  the  declining  empire  of  the  Moguls.  Bajee  Rao 
ravaged  Guzerat,  conquered  Malwa,  and  a  portion  of  Bundel- 
kuod ;  then,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  bis  own  territories,  he 
marched  to  the  gates  of  Delhi,  surrounded  the  Nizam,  who 
was  advancing  to  tbe  a.ssistancc  of  the  Emperor,  and  compelled 
bim  to  sign  a  convention  constituting  bim  Viceroy  of  Mahva. 
Aoairi  he  marched  into  tbe  Dekban,  and  returning  thence  di- 
rected his  step<^  to  the  North-West,  when,  on  tbe  28th  April 
]74;0,  be  died,  leaving  a  name  which  is  still  recollected  with 
pride  by  the  descendants  of  the  warriors  he  so  often  led  to 
victory. 

In  all  these  expeditions  Ranajee  Sindia  took  a  prominent 
part    We  bear  of  bim  in  1725  so  far  advanced  in  rank,  as  to 
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be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  army.  In  that 
year  deeds  were  sjranted  to  him,  to  Holkar,  and  to  Udajpc 
Powar  by  the  Peshwa  on  the  part  of  Saho  Bnja.  to  levy  Choutk* 
and  Surdeahmiikkee  f  and  to  retain  half  tlie  Mukapa  X 
payment  of  their  troops.  At  Delhi  in  17ii6  when  the  mo- 
deration of  the  Peshwa  was  attributed  by  some  of  the 
Emperor's  courtiers  to  fear,  aud  a  body  of  eight  thousand 
men  came  to  attack  the  Mahrattas,  it  was  Mulharjee  Holkar 
and  Kanajee  Siodia  who  fell  upon  this  body  with  their  daring 
horsemeo,  kiUed  and  wouoded  upwards  of  six  hundred,  and 
captured  two  thousand  horses  and  one  elephant.  In  the  action 
with  the  Nisam  in  February  1738,  which  compelled  him  to 
remain  within  his  lines  and  afiberwards  to  to'  the  convention 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  Ranajee  Sindia  was  one  of  the 
three  principal  officers  who  led  the  Mahratta  troops  into  battle. 
To  the  treaty  made  in  1743  with  Mahomed  Shah  by  Balajee 
Kao,  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Bajee  Rao,  Holkar, 
Sindia,  and  Peeiajee  Jadow  were  securities  for  the  Peshwa, 
declaring  that  should  he  recede  from  the  engagement  ho  had 
contracted,  they  would  quit  his  service.  At  the  time  of  liis  death 
.  about  the  year  1759,  he  had  come  to  be  regrardcd  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  trusted  servants  of  the  Pcsliwa. 

At  this  time  Ranajee  Sindia  possessed  in  jagliir  nearl}^  half 
Malwa,  with  a  revenue  of  sixty-five  and  a-half  lakhs  of  rupees. 
Under  his  successor,  of  whom  we  are  now  al)0ut  to  speak,  those 
possessions  developed  into  the  kin<]rd()m  of  (iwalior,  but  Rauujee 
himself  lield  them  only  as  a  dependent  of  the  Peshwa. 

Ranajee  Siudia  left  behind  iiini  five  sons — three  by  Meenah 
Bai,  a  woman  of  his  own  tribe,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  the 
Bekhan ;  and  two  by  a  Rajput  woman  of  Malwa.  Of  the  latter 
only  one  survived  him.  This  was  Madhajee  Sindia,  the  founder 
of  the  real  greatness  of  the  iamily. 

Madhajee  didnot^  however,  immediately  succeed  to  the  Chief- 
ship.  Though  greatest  in  ability,  he  was  youngest  in  order  of 
bi  H),  and  he  was  not  born  in  wedlock.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  attempted  to  dispute  the  more  legitimate  claims 
of  his  brothers.     Of  these^  the  eldest,  Jyapa^  was,  on  his 


•  Chnvth.    A  fourtli  |)art  of  the  revenue. 

t  iSurdeshmukhee.  An  exaction  levied  by  the  Mahrattas  on  the  Mogul 
tomtories,  and  formally  recognised  by  Mahomed  Shah,  as  a  right  of 
10  p&r  centb  upon  the  whole  revenue  of  the  six  Subahs  (proviuoeB)  of 

the  Delchan. 

it^  MokapOf  equal  to  sixty -su  j^or  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue. 
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father's  death,  at  once  confirmed  in  his  jaghir  ;  the  other  two, 
"with  Madhajee,  received  important  commands  under  the  Peshwa. 

The  ten  years  that  elapsed  l:>etween  1750  and  1760  witnessed 
the  elevation  of  the  Mabratta  power  to  its  highest  point  of 
prosperity.  From  the  first  of  those  dates,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Saho  Raja  in  1749,  Poona  had  become  the  virtual  capital 
of  their  empire.  The  successor  of  Saho,  Ram  Raja,  agreed,  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Sivajoe  at  Sattara,  to 
transfer  all  real  power  to  the  Peshwa,  retaining  only  the  nomi- 
nal sovereignty  over  the  possession  of  his  a&oeBtora»  He  remain- 
ed, in  fact,  by  the  actual  deed  of  hia  grandmother,  Tara  Bai, 
and  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Peshwa,  a  close  prisoner  in  ih» 
fort  of  Sattara  till  the  death  of  the  former  in  1761.  But  even 
after  that  till  his  own  death  sixteen  years  later,  though  not  in 
actual  confiuement,  he  was  still  kept  a  prisoner  at  large. 

The  action  taken  hy  the  Mahrattas  in  the  period  between 
1750  and  1 7G0  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  branches. 
The  Peshwa  himself  acted  in  the  Dekhan  and  on  the  west 
coast;  his  brother,  Ragunnth,  and  his  lieutenants,  Holkar,  Sindia, 
and  others,  acted  in  Hindustan.  The  action  of  the  Peshwa 
himself  may  be  first  briefly  summarised.  His  chief  contests 
were  with  the  Nizam.  At  first,  when  the  latter  was  strength- 
ened by  the  French  under  Bussy,  the  hitherto  unconquered 
squadrons  of  the  Mahrattas  recoiled  before  French  discipline 
and  French  valour,  and  it  seemed  as  though  by  a  Ixjld  effort 
Mahomedau  supremacy  might  have  been  again  asserted  in  the 
Ooncan.  But  discord  and  division  prevented  all  real  concert 
in  the  councils  of  the  Nizam,  and  a  peace  on  equal  terms  was 
agreed  upon.  Later,  after  Bussy  had  been  recalled  by  the 
well-meaning  but  inexperienced  and  obstinate  Lally,  the  Mah- 
rattas were  able  to  extend  their  conquests.  In  1760,  a  treaty 
was  signed  with  the  Nizam,  by  which  territory  valued  at  an 
annual  revenue  of  sixty-two  lakhs  of  rupees  was  ceded.  This  terri- 
tory included  Ahmednu^ger,  the  province  of  Beejapore,  and  the  , 
greater  part  of  the  provmce  of  Ahmedabad.  In  this  campaign, 
1759,  the  army  of  the  Peshwa  was  commanded  by  his  cousin 
Sheodasheo  Rmo,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  somethinor  further 
on.  Tt  had  likewise  been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the 
corps  of  Ibrahim  Kbnn  Gardee,  a  Mahomedan,  who  had  been 
trained  under  Eussy  and  whose  knowledge  of  artillery  was 
far  in  advance  of  that  possessed  by  the  Mahrattas. 

In  the  North- West,  during  the  same  period,  the  lieutenants 
of  the  Peshwa  had  achieved  even  greater  triumphs.    In  1751, 
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Sutdar  Jang,  Viceroy  of  Oudh  and  Wuzeer  of  the  Emperor 
Ahmed  Shah,  found  himself  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  MaJirattas,  to  assist  him  in  putting  down  the  Rohillas,  by 
whom  he,  unassisted,  had  been  defeated.  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar, 
Jyapa  Sindia,  and  Sooraj  Mull,  the  chief  of  the  Jats,  joined  him 
-with  a  large  portion  of  their  forces,  aad  completely  defeated 
the  Rohillas.  As  a  reward  for  these  services  several  districts 
of  Rohilcund  were  assigned  to  them  to  plunder. 

From  this  they  were  recalled  to  assist  the  Peshwa  in  his  opera- 
tions against  the  Nizam»  bttt  in  1753,  Holkar  and  Sindia  received 
a  pressing  summons  from  Qhazee-ud-deen,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  imperial  army,  who  was  engaged  in  a  contest 
for  power  with  Sufdar  Jung,  the  Wuzeer^  by  whom  he  had  been 
raised  to  his  dignity. 

For  SIX  months  Delhi  had  been  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Every 
night  the  streets  were  deluged  with  blood  by  the  contending 
parties.  To  political  fury  was  added  the  bitterness  of  religious 
hatred,  for  Sufdar  Jung  was  a  Shiah,  and  Ghazee-ud-deen  was 
the  charnpiou  of  the  Snnis.  Lcfore  the  Mahrattas  could 
arrive,  however,  SiuUar  Jung  had  ^riven  up  the  contest  and 
retired  to  Oudh.  On  his  retirement  Gliazee-ud-deen  caused  a 
relative  of  his  own  to  be  appointed  Wuzeer,  and  went,  aided 
by  the  Mahrattas,  to  attack  Sooraj  Mull,  chief  of  the  Jats. 
'Whilst  engaged  in  this  attack,  the  Emperor  marched  out  to 
observe,  aud,  in  case  of  a  favorable  conjoncttire^  to  attack  him. 
Whereupon  Holkar,  without  consulting  any  one,  marched 
against  the  £mperor^s  camp,  threw  it  into  confusion,  plundered 
the  baggage,  aud  took  possession  of  Delhi.  Ghazee-ud-deeu,  who 
joined  him  there,  then  deposed  Ahmed  Shah,  put  out  his  eyes, 
and  raised  to  the  throne  a  grandson  of  Jehandah  Shah,  by  the 
title  of  Alumgeer  II. 

After  this,  satiated  with  plunder,  the  Mahrattas  retired.  But 
in  1756,  the  ambition  of  Ghazee-nd-deen,  who  had  constituted 
himself  Wuzeer,  urged  him  to  attempt,  by  an  act  of  treacliery, 
the  recovery  of  the  provinces  of  Lahore  and  of  Mooltau,  which 
had  been  severed  from  the  Delhi  Empire,  eight  years  before, 
by  Ahmed  Shah  Doo ranee.  Successful  for  the  moment,  he  only 
provoked  the  vengeance  of  Ahmed  Shah,  who,  marchiug  at 
once  from  Cabul,  not  only  recovered  the  Punjab,  but  sacked 
Delhi  and  Muttra.  He  then  returned  to  dabul,  leaving  a 
Rohilla,  Nujeel>-ud-dowla»  as  Wuzeer.  But  no  sooner  had 
Ahmed  Shah  retired,  than  Ghazee-ud-deen  recommenced  his 
intrigues,  and  again  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Mahrattas. 
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Then  followed  the  most  brilUnnt  campaign  iu  which  that 
nation  of  waiiiors  had  ever  been  engaged.  The  Peshwa 
detached  his  hi  other  Ra^unath  Rao*  to  the  >Jorth-West,  and  he, 
summoning  Hoikar  and  bindia  and  other  chiefs  to  his  aid, 
maiclied  on  Delhi  (17')'S).  Delhi  was  taken  ahnosi  without 
a  blow,  and  Giiazec-ud-deen  wa^i  reinstated  as  Wuzeer.  At  this 
crisis,  when  nothing  more  seemed  to  remain  for  bim  to  do, 
lUffanath  received  a  tempting  invitatioD  from  Adina  Bee,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  Viceroy  appointed  by  Ahmed  Sbah,  to 
march  on  and  take  posaeasion  of  the  Punjab.  He  marched  accord- 
ingly, and  defeated,  in  a  pitched  battle,  the  Affgban  Governor 
of  Serhind,  moved  without  opposition  on  Lahore,  of  which  he 
took  possession  in  the  month  of  May,  and  then  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  Punjab,  which  was  evacuated  by  the  Dooranees  without 
a  battle.  Leaving^  the  government  to  Adina  Beg,  supported 
by  a  body  of  Mahrattas,  Raguuath  himself  returned  to  Poona. 
But  Adina  Beg  dying  soon  after,  the  government  devolved  upon 
Shahjee,  a  relation  of  Sindia. 

On  Ragunatli's  return  to  Poona  from  this  dazzling  campaign, 
which  brouglit  a  new  and  distant  province  under  the  Mahralta 
yoke,  he  was  met  with  remonstrances  on  tlie  part  of  the 
prmie  minister,  Sheodnsheo,  on  account  of  the  heavy  expenses 
he  had  incurred  witliuut  adequate  return.  This  was  the  first 
victorious  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Malirattas,  which 
liad  not  only  brought  no  money  into  the  treasury,  but  had  not 
paid  its  own  expen.ses.  In  the  course  of  his  remonstrances, 
Sheodasheo  made  some  allusion  to  the  profitable  results  of  his 
own  campaign  in  the  Dekhan.  This  enraged  Bagunath  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  offered  to  change  places  with  his  cousin, 
and  take  charge  of  the  home  administration,  whilst  Sheodasheo 
should  become  commander-in-chief.  Sheodasheo  at  once  agreed 
to  the  proposal.  This  exchange,  at  a  critical  moment,  of  a  man 
trained  in  civil  employ  for  a  tried  soldier,  had  a  most  disastrous 
influence  on  the  campaign  that  followed. 

Sheodasheo  set  out  in  the  hrst  instance  against  the  Subadar 
of  the  Dekhan.  This  prince,  no  longer  supported  by  the  French, 
and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  artillery  corps  under  Ibrahim 
Khan  Gardee,  trained  by  Bufsv,  and  whom  the  Mahrattas  had 
enticed  into  their  service,  was  entirely  out-mana^uvered,  and 
worsted  in  a  combat  which  bad  all  the  importance  of  a  battle,  in 

♦  In  the  English  accounts  of  the  history  of  this  period,  Kaguuath  iUo 
18  generally  staled  Bagoba. 
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the  beginoing  of  1760.  In  consequeDce  of  this,  the  Subadar 
sued  for  peace,  but  he  obtained  it  only  by  the  sumnder  of  the 
important  fortresses  of  Dowlutabad,  Sewneree,  Asseergurh,  and 

Bijapore,  the  city  of  Ahmednnggiir,  and  other  districts  yielding 
a  total  annual  rental  of  sixty-two  lakbs  of  rupees*  The  treaty, 
however,  had  scarcely  beeo  concluded  when  iatelltgence  reached 
the  Peshwa  that  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee.  m arching  from  Cabul, 
had  recovered  the  Punjab,  and,  having  out-manujuvered  Duttajee 
Sindia,  bad  crossed  the  Jurnna,  and  attacked  and  completely 
defeated  that  chieftaiu  at  Rudbcr  near  Delhi,  leaving  Duttajee 
himself  and  his  brotlier  Juttobah  dead  on  ibe  field  of  battle,  and 
with  them  two-thinls  of  the  army.  Madhajee  Sindia,  who  fought 
y aliantiy  in  the  action,  nianai;('d  to  escape.  Jyapa  had  previ- 
ously been  assassinated  ;  Tuokajee  iiad  died  ;  this  action,  there- 
fore, left  Madhajee  the  sole  surviving  son  of  Ranajee  Sindia. 
His  nephew,  Junkajoe,  son  of  the  eldest  brother,  Jyapa,  still 
remained  the  head  ot"  the  fauiily — a  position  he  had  occupied 
ever  since  the  death  of  Ranajee.*  Muibar  Bao  Holkar,  who 
had  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  combiDed  Mahratta  force, 
on  hearing  of  this  disaster,  had  retreated  precipitously  to  Secundra^ 
destroying  one  of  the  enemy's  convoys  on  his  way.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  surprised  by  a  party  of  Affghans,  completely 
defeated,  and  had  fled  to  the  camp  of  the  Peshwa  on  the  river 
Manjera. 

On  receiving  these  tidings,  Sheodasheo  Bhao,  flushed  with 
bis  recent  victory  over  the  Subadar,  obtaiued  the  Peshwa's 
permission  to  set  out  to  repair  the  losses  they  had  sustaioedj 
and  to  strike  a  great  blow  for  the  entire  conquest  of  Hindustan. 
Everything  seemed  to  faver  this  project.  The  Mahratta 
power  was  at  its  zenith;  the  Mogul  Empire,  a  prey  to  internal 
dissensions,  would  most  certainly  succumb  to  a  well-delivered 
blow  ;  nor,  powerful  as  was  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee,  was  he,  with 
good  management,  an  adversary  to  be  really  feared,  for  he 
fou<^ht  for  plunder  ratlier  than  conquest,  and  his  previous 
invasions  Iiad  shown  that  he  sought  rather  to  be  the  king- 
maker than  himself  the  sovereign  of  Hindustan. 


*  hi  statint^  that  Juttobah,  tho  youngest  brother,  was  killed  at  tho 
battle  of  Kudber,  we  have  followed  Grant  Duff.  Malcolm  records  that  he 
died  at  Kamber  near  Beeg,  but  whether  before  or  after  the  action  he  does 
not  state.  Kasi  Kai  Pundit  only  meutious  Duttajee  as  having  been 
l<:illed  on  that  occasion,  but  no  subsequent  mention  is  made  of  Juttobah  : 
he  probablv  Hed  from  the  held  and  died  of  his  wounds,  for  nothing  more 
is  heard  xtf  him. 
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Ou  receiving  from  the  Peshwa  the  charge  of  the  direction  of 
the  expeditioQ  agaiust  Ahmed  Shah,  the  first  act  of  Sheodasheo 
was  to  obtain  the  permi>ision  of  the  same  hif:rh  authority  that 
his  son,  Biswas  Rao,  tlien  seventten  years  old,  should  accom- 
pany the  force  as  its  nominal  commander.  This  was  strictly 
in  accordance  with  Mahr.iUa  custom.  He  then  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  the  representatives  of  the  principal  Mahratta 
families,  who,  not  having  gained  for  themselves  quasi-indepen- 
dent sovereignties,  were  content  to  follow  the  fortnnes  of  the 
Peshwa.  As  he  neared  the  Ohumbul,  he  was  joined  by  the  heads 
of  the  great  Mahratta  houses,  since  famous  in  the  history  of 
Hindustan.  There  came  to  him  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  Junkajee 
Sindia,  and  his  uncle  Madhajee,  Dummajee  G  nick  war,  Jeswant 
Rao  Powar,  Appajee  Rao  Attowiay,  Antajee  Mankesir,  Govind 
PuDt  Bundelay  aud  others,  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces. 
By  the  mediation  of  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  moreover,  Sooraj 
Mull,  chief  of  the  powerfnl  tribe  of  the  Jats,  joined  him  with 
30,000  men.  As  he  pa.ssed  through  Rajpootana  and  the  district 
adjacent,  the  Rajpoots  flocked  to  his  standard.  There  was 
scarcely  a  Hindu  Chief,  however  exalted  or  however  low  his 
rank,  who  did  not  not  consider  the  cause  of  the  Mahrattas  his 
own,  and  who  did  not  exert  himself  to  aid  it  by  all  the 
means  at  his  disposal  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  his  own 
force,  originally  oO,000  strong,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  the  flower 
of  the  Mahratta  cavalry  and  the  remaining  1 0,000  a  picked 
corps  of  artillery  and  m&ntry  under  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee, 
was  thus  increased  to  about  90,000  regular  troops.  Including 
tiamp-foUowerSy  the  numbers  with  him  have  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  200,000  to  500,000  men. 

But  a  short  time  elapsed,  however,  before  Sheodasheo  Rao 
showed  very  clearly  not  only  his  incompetency  to  direct  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  for  that  might  have  been  supplied,  but 
his  utter  ignorance  of  the  art  of  managing  mankind.  It 
happened  that  on  this  occasion,  the  Mahratta  camp  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  camps  of  previous  days.  Then, 
all  tlint  was  not  necessary  had  been  discarded  ;  tents  had 
been  rarely  seen  ;  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  Mahratta 
warrior  to  take  all  that  he  required  with  him  on  his  horse's 
back,  and,  due  consideration  having  been  had  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  horse  was  required,  the  burden  had  ordinarily 
been  but  a  ligrht  one.  But  ou  this  occasion  the  Mahratia 
victors  seemed  to  have  Uikcu  from  the  Moguls,  whom  they 
had  defeated  in  the  Dekhan^  an  example  which  threatened 
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to  change  tlie  character  of  their  moveniouts.  Their  tents 
were  costly,  magnifirent,  and  nuriH  roiis  ;  the  thesse-?  of  the 
chiefs  and  officers  were  mailo  of  the  liclicst  material  ;  not 
only  they,  but  many  of  the  soldiers,  liaJ  their  families 
■with  them,  and  the  amount  of  baggage  made  the  army  of  the 
Bhao  more  resemble  a  Mahmtta  force  returning  with  its  booty 
ftfter  a  succesaful  campaign  than  any  camp  previoiisly  known 
to  Mahratta  story.  These  impedrmenUi  interfered  greatly,  one 
and  all,  with  the  movements  of  the  army. 

At  the  first  council  of  war  held  after  the  arrival  of  Sooraj 
Mull,  that  wary  and  experienced  chjeftun  pointed  out  these 
defects  to  Sheodasbeo.  He  told  him  that  though  his  army 
might  be  more  expeditious  than  the  troops  of  Hindustan, 
it  was  not  equal  in  that  respect  to  the  A%haas  :  he  advised 
him,  therefore,  to  leave  the  women,  the  children,  the  baggage, 
many  of  the  followers,  and  even  the  heavy  artillery^  in  the 
fortresses  of  Gwalior  or  Jhansie,  or,  should  that  arrangement 
not  be  approved  of,  he  offered  to  place  at  his  disposal  any 
oue  of  the  three  fortresses  of  Deeg,  Combcir,  or  Bhurtporo 
for  the  purpose,  and  to  join  him  himself  with  every  available 
man.  This  sage  advice  was  strongly  supported  by  Mulhar 
Kao  Holknr,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Mahrattas  who  had 
recently  come  in  contact  witli  the  troops  of  Aiiraed  Shah. 
But  the  Bliao  would  not  listen  to  it.  On  the  contrary, 
pridini(  liimself  on  his  birth  as  a  Bralimin,  and  on  his  elevated 
position,  he  reproacheil  Mulhar  Rao  with  having  outlived 
his  activity,  and  Sooraj  Mull  with  giving  advice  tit  for  a  Zemin- 
dar like  himself,  but  utterly  unsuited  to  the  cousideratioD  of  one 
fio  much  his  superior.  This  conduct  very  much  disgusted  all 
the  chiefs,  but  the  sense  of  the  necessity  for  union  prevailed, 
and  they  submitted  to  the  decision  of  their  commander,  although 
£0  great  was  the  suspicion  shown  by  Sheodasbeo  with  respect 
to  Sooraj  Mull,  that  he  placed  a  body  of  troops  to  prevent  his 
escape  from  the  camp. 

The  Mahrattas  then  advanced  upon  Delhi  and  laid  si^e 
to  it.  The  city,  after  a  brief  defence,  surrendered.  The 
capital  of  the  AJoguls  had  thus  easily  fallen  into  tlie  hands 
of  their  new  rivals  for  empire,  and  Sheodasbeo  Bhao  was. 
anxious  to  signalise  the  capture  of  so  important  a  place  by 
proclaiming  Biswas  Rao,  the  son  of  the  Peshwa>  to  be  Emperor 
of  Hindustan.  It  was  believed  by  the  Mahomedan  chieftains, 
who  had  grown  great  and  powerful  under  the  Mogul  d3'nasty, 
that  this  step  would  certainly  follow  the  entry  into  the  imperial 
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city.  It  woultl  have  been  a  bold,  but  it  Aiilowed  hy  dt  ciileil 
military  action,  a  sagacious,  aii<l,  probably,  a  successful  course. 
It  woiil'l  liitve  drawn  a  slroiiir  line  of  demarcation  bftwetn 
the  Hindus  and  Mahoniedaus.  and,  as  the  former  liad  tben 
recently  been  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  whilst  the  latter  had 
been  ntUing  in  the  same  proportion,  that  alone  would  have 
constituted  a  vaUd  reason  for  its  adoption  It  certainly  would 
have  animated  the  Mahrattas,  Rajpoots,  J&ts,  and  other  Hiuda 
followers  of  the  Bhao,  with  a  spirit  such  as  the  prospect  of  a  great 
end  to  be  attained — ^and  to  be  attained  only  by  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  our  nature — alone  can  bestow.  That  be 
entertained  it^  showed  that  the  Bhao  understood  all  the  impor- 
tance of  such  a  move  ;  but  that  he  delayed  it,  until  after  he  should 
have  conquered  the  A bdallee,  demonstrated  not  less  certainly  that 
he  lacked  the  power  of  seizing  an  opportunity  of  striking  at  the 
moment  when  to  strike  doubles  the  force  of  the  blow, — a  talent 
rarely  bestowed  except  upon  men  of  the  very  highest  capacity. 

He  entered  Delhi,  however,  in  great  triumph  ;  seized  upon  a 
great  part  of  the  royal  effects  he  found  in  the  palace  ;  stripped  off 
the  silver  ceiling  of  the  Dewan-i-Am,  the  value  of  the  metal  (»f 
which  alone  afnoimted  to  seventeen  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  do- 
spoiled  the  peacock  throne.  Against  these  acts  Ixitli  Holkar  and 
Sooraj  Mull  strongly  protested.  Tliey  were  fatal  to  the  policy 
w  inch  alone  could  justify  the  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas,  who 
appeared  thenceforwaid  bcjfore  the  people  of  Hindustan,  not  as 
a  nation  fighting  for  empire,  l)iit  rather  as  depredators  bent 
mainly  upon  plunder.  The  protests,  however,  were  disre- 
garded, and  Sooraj  Mull,  with  the  concurrence  of  Holkar  and 
« otber  disaffected  chiefs,  quitted  the  camp,  and  returned  witb  all 
his  troops  to  Bhurtpore. 

This  disaffection  little  affected  the  Bhao,  as,  contrary  to  his 
true  policy,  to  the  only  policy  which  had  a  chance  of  succeed- 
ing, the  uplifting  of  the  national  standard  of  the  Hindus,  be 
JbiKl  at  the  time  entered  into  n^tiations  with  the  Shuja-ud» 
dowla,  the  Nawab  Wuzeer  of  Oudh,  and  the  most  poweifttl  of 
the  Mahomedau  nobles.  But  this  chieftain  was  too  politic  to  enter^ 
tain  proposals  from  men  whom  he  knew  to  he  the  necessaiy 
enemies  of  his  race,  and  whose  victory  must  be  fatal  to  Maho« 
medan  supremacy.  Rather  than  that,  he  conipo\mded  his 
quarrel  with  his  rival  Ghazee-ud-deen,  and  entered  into  con- 
fidential relations  with  Ahmed  Shah.  The  better  to  deceive  the 
Mahrattas,  he  continued,  nevertheless,  his  correspondence  with 
the  iihao* 
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Up  to  this  time  Ahmed  Shah  had  rematued  encamped  at 
Auoopshahr  on  the  frontiers  of  Oodh.  But  on  lieing  aasured 
of  the  co-operation  of  Shuja-od-dowia,  he  broke  up  his  camp 
and  marched,  though  it  was  the  Tniddle  of  the  rainy  season, 
to  Shahd^ra  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  opposite  the  city  of 
Delhi.  He  liad  with  him  28,800  horse  in  twenty  four  re^meuts, 
each  1,200  strong;  two  thouf^and  camels,  each  carrying  two 
musketeAs,  armed  with  zumburucks,  or  pieces  of  a  very  large 
lx)re  ;  forty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  and  several  swivel  guns. 
His  Rohilla  ally,  NiijHel>-ud-do\vla,  brought  to  tlio  field 
20,000  Rohilia  infantry,  ti,Ono  horse  and  some  rockets  ;  Doondy 
Khan  and  Hafiz  Rabmat  Khan,  15,000  Rohilla  infar^try,  and 
four  thousand  horse ;  Sliuja-ud-dowla,  2,000  borso,  one 
thousand  loot,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  These,  witl)  other 
minor  detaciunents,  brought  up  the  numbers  of  the  army  to 
41,800  horse,  38,000  foot,  and  between  seventy  and  eighty 
pieces  oi  aiunon.  *  The  Jumna  being  still  swollen,  Ahmed  Shah 
was  prevented  from  at  once  crossing  to  attack  the  Muliiatta  anuy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bhao,  still  neglectful  of  his  true  policy,  and 
still  hopeful  to  gain  Shuja-nd-dowla,  declared  Mirza  Jewan 
Bakht,  son  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Alum,  to  be  Emperor  of 
Delhi,  and  Sbuja-ud-dowla  to  be  his  Wuzeer ;  then,  leaving 
a  garrison  in  Delhi,  he  marched  against  Kunjpoora  on  the  Jumna, 
am>ut  60  miles  above  Delhi,  then  garrisoned  by  about  10,000 
Rohillas.  His  object  was  to  secure  a  place  by  which  he  might 
safely  cross  the  river,  and  fall  upon  the  JDooranees.*h  He 
succeeded  in  storming  this  place  about  the  beginning  <^  October. 
Instead,  however,  of  at  once  seizing  the  advantage  he  had 
gained,  he  left  a  garrison  in  the  place,  and  returned  to 
Delhi.  •  Ahmed  Shah  took  advantage  of  this  mistake.  He  left 
his  encampment  with  his  whole  force  on  the  17th,  and  marched 
to  Baghpnt,  about  twenty  miles  above  the  city,  where  he  had 
been  told  he  would  find  a  ford.  He  spent  three  days  in  search- 
ing for  it,  the  Bhao  leaving  hxm  all  the  time  unmolested.  At 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  Kasi  Hai's  narrative,  who  writes  : — 
This  I  know  to  have  been  precisely  the  state  of  the  Ifnssulman  army, 
**  having  made  repeated  and  particular  enquiries  before  I  set  it  down,  both 
"from  the  muster-office  and  from  those  by  whom  the  daily  provisions 
"were  distributed,"  He  adds: — "But  the  numbers  of  irregulars  who 
'*  acconipaiiied  those  troops  were  four  times  that  number  ;  and  their 
**  horses  and  arms  were  very  litUe  inferior  to  those  of  the  regular 
**  Dooranees  " 

t  So  called  after  their  leader,  who  changed  hifi  titles  of  '  Abdallee'  into 
that  of '  Doorauee.' 
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Imt,  having  fouud  it»  he  liegan  to  crews  on  the  SSrd,  and  com- 
pleted the  operation  on  the  25th,  before  the  Mahratta  leader 
kuew  even  that  he  had  entertained  the  idea.  Making  the  most 
of  his  advantage,  he  inarched  at  once  in  the  direction  of  the 
liahrattas. 

The  Bhao,  as  soon  as  he  could  realise  the  Biartling  fact, 
returned  to  his  camp  at  Knnjpoora.  But  here  he  found  himself 
assailed  by  two  oppositf^  advisers.  Mulhar  Rao  Holkarfwith  the 
true  instinct  of  a  Maliratta  loader,  pressed  upon  him  the  expe- 
(licnrv  of  adopting  ptirc-ly  Maliratta  tactics:  of  hovering  on 
the  tianks  and  rear  of  tlie  cucniv  with  bis  cavalry,  of  cutting  oif 
their  supplies,  of  devastating  tlie  country  in  front,  in  rear,  and 
all  Jiround  them.  Such  tactics,  he  urged,  must  in  the  end 
exhaust  the  resources  of  an  eneuiy  far  from  his  own  country, 
who  lueditatt  d  ratlier  a  raid  tlian  a  8erious  conquest,  and  must 
leave  him,  famished  and  debilitated,  an  easy  prey  to  an  army 
Nvliicb  would  liave  ail  its  resourced  at  its  back.  On  the  other 
haad,  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee,  with  all  the  pride  of  an  artillery- 
man, trained  in  the  then  new  and  successful  school  of  warriors 
of  £urope, — of  an  artilleryman,  who,  when  serving  under  Bussy, 
had  seen  the  grand  army  of  the  Peshwa  himself  dispersed  bf 
successive  rounds  fired  from  guns  served  by  Frenchmen  in  the 
manner  he  had  learned  from  them,— ^strongly  adviaed  the  Bhao  to 
assume  an  intrenched  position,  from  which  be  could  use  his  guns 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  dispute  between  them  be^me 
so  warm  that  Ibrahim  Khan  threatened  to  turn  his  guns  upon 
Holkar,  if  his  advice  were  not  followed.  The  Bhao,  who  hated 
Holkar,  and  who  had  imbibed  a  more  than  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  artillery  trained  after  the  European  model,  decided 
ultimately  upon  following  the  advice  of  his  Mahomedan  coun- 
cillor, and  gave  orders  accordingly  to  retreat  on  Pauiput^  there 
to  dig  an  intrenched  camp  for  his  army 

This  order  was  obeyed,  and,  followed  closely  by  Ahmed  Shah, 
the  Mahrattas  retinal  to  tl)e  walled  town  of  Paniput,  and  l)egan 
at  once  to  throw  up  intrench  men  ts.  The  army  encamped 
amounted  to  fifty-five  thousand  cavalry,  fifteen  thousand  infan- 
try, and  forty  guns.  Of  the  several  bodies  of  cavalry,  the  largest, 
consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  was  furnished  by  Junkajee 
Sindia,  with  whom  was  his  uncle,  Madhajee.  In  numbers, 
then,  Ahmed  Shah  possessed  a  considerable  majority,  but  there 
can  1)0  little  doubt  that  the  composition  of  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  of  the  Mahratta  force  w;is  fur  superior  to  that  of  the 
coirespuuding  branches  of  the  Uuorauco  army. 
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That  army  halterl  aV>out  five  miles  distant  from  tlie  position 
taken  up  V)v  the  Mahrattas  at  Pani put  and  k'^ati  likewise  to 
throw  up  abattis  and  other  iutreiiclinients.  Skirmishes  now 
took  place  daily,  mostly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Dooranees.  An 
attempt  made  by  the  Bbao  to  cut  otf  his  enemy's  supplies,  though 
at  first  promising  success,  failed,  because  it  was  not  followed  up 
with  vigour.  For  three  months  did  thd  skirmishes  continoe. 
By  degrees  the  snperior  numbers  of  the  Dooranees  made  them-' 
selves  more  and  more  felt.  At  last  they  succeeded  in  hemmiog 
ID  the  Mahratta  camp  on  every  side,  and,  wasting  the  country  aU 
around,  prerented  it  from  receiving  suppliea  They  succeeded, 
in  the  end,  in  reducing  it  to  the  condition  to  which  Mulhar  Rao 
Holkar  had  looked  forward  to  reduci  ng  the  Dooranees.  Th rough- 
out  this  period,  the  conduct  of  Ahmed  Shah  was  that  of  a  skilful 
and  prudent  leader.  His  Hindustani  allies  were  constantly 
pressing  him  to  give  a  general  assault  j  but  he  replied  always  to 
the  effect^  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  more  patience,  for  that 
every  day  would,  render  the  enemy  more  surely  his  prey. 

The  Slahrattas  were  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  distress  so 
great  that  it  could  bo  borne  no  longer,  and  tho  Bhao,  who  up  to 
this  moment  had  stili  trusted  to  his  negotiation  with  Shuja-ud- 
dowla,  became  convinced  at  last  that  it  was  necessary  to  hazard 
the  fortunes  of  the  campaign  and  the  glory  of  the  Mahratta 
Empire  on  a  single  battle.  His  mind  once  made  up,  he  directed 
his  whole  euergy  to  carry  the  plan  to  a  successful  issue. 

One  hour  before  daybreak  on  the  7th  January,  1761,  he  moved 
out  with  his  whole  force.  He  commanded  the  centre  in  person, 
Biswas  Rao,  the  son  of  the  Peshwa,  being  at  his  side.  On  tho 
extreme  left  was  posted  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee  with  the  main 
body  of  the  infantry.  Sindia  held  the  extreme  rigiit,  and  next 
to  him  was  Holkar.  The  artillery  covered  the  whole  lina  In 
this  order  they  advanced  boldly,  with  every  sign  of  the  deter- 
mination of  desperate  men,  towards  the  camp  of  the  Dooranees. 
,  Ahmed  Shah,  on  his  side^  was  not  negligeut.  Intelligence  of 
the  movements  of  the  Mahrattas  had  fa^n  conveyed  to  him  as 
soon  as  they  were  descried  by  his  scouta  He  at  onc«)  range<1  his 
men  in  order  of  battle,  and,  with  true  military  sagacity,  did 
Ibot  allow  them  to  wait  the  attack,  but  advanced  to  meet 
the  enemy.  His  Wuaeeir,  Shah  Wali  Khan,  commanded  the 
centre,  with  which  were  the  Affghans  ;  the  Rohilias  under 
J>ooudy  Khan  and  Haiiz  Bahmat  Khan,  supported  by 
some  Persian  troops,  were  on  the  right  ;  whilst  on  the 
extreme  left  the  Kohiilas  under   Kujeeb-ud-dowla,  and  the 
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troop«  of  Sbuja-ud-dowla»  were  supported  by  a  cbosen  body  of 


Eosed  his  centra  of  the  troops  upou  whom  he  could  most  rely, 
e  strengthened  both  his  wiog^  by  detachments  of  the  same 
quality.  He  himself  took  up  a  position  in  rear  of  the  army» 
overlooking  the  field. 

Upon  the  result  of  the  battle  dow  about  to  ensue  it  depended 
whether  the  main  course  in  which  events  had  run  for  the 
previous  five  hundred  and  sixty  years  sliould  or  should  not 
be  completely  turned  aside  ;  whether  the  yoke,  which  the  Maho- 
medan  chiefs  of  various  families  had  imposed  during  that  period 
on  the  indigenous  population  of  India  should  still  remain  fixed, 
or  be  broken  off  for  ever ;  whether,  in  fact,  the  rule  of  India 
sliOTild  contiunc  iu  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  its  foreicfn 
conquerors,  or  revert  to  those  of  the  Hindu  children  of  the 
soil.  For  to  this,  in  spite  of  the  vacillatuig  conduct  of  the  Bhao, 
it  had  come  at  last ;  thon^^h,  thanks  to  that  vacillating  conduct, 
he  ha  ]  lost  the  advantages  which  an  earlier  profession  of  the 
real  point  at  issue  would  uiid(nibtely  have  secured  for  him.  It 
was  a  contest  for  empire  between  the  Mussulman  and  the 

Hindu. 

The  battle  began,  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  by  a  furious 
and  well-sustained  attack  by  the  left  wing  of  the  Mahrattas, 
under  Ibrahim  Eltan  Gardee,  upon  the  right  wing  of  the 
enemy,  composed  mainly  of  Rohtllaa  The  contest  here  was 
▼ery  neroe,  and  ra^^  with  doubtful  fortune  for  about  three 
hours.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  first  shock  of  attack, 
the  Bhao  chaiged  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  army  with  great 
impetuosity.  Success  seemed  to  shine  upon  him.  He  pierced 
through  the  main  body  of  which  it  was  composed,  completely 
breaking  them  as  he  did  so.  Only  about  four  hundred  horse, 
and  a  few  zumburuck-bearing  camels  rallied  about  the  Wuzeer, 
who  had  himself  dismounted  to  fight  on  foot.  This  small  body 
of  men  alone  stood  between  the  Bhao  and  complete  victory ;  for, 
the  centre  once  completely  pierced,  nothing  could  have  saved  the 
Dooranees.  It  wanted  but  a  continuance  of  that  onward  moTer 
ment  which  had,  till  then,  carried  all  before  it. 

But  it  was  not  made.  Whilst  the  Wuzeer  himf?olf  believed 
the  battlf^  lost  and  sent  ^to  both  bis  wings  for  aid,  the  Bhao 
apparently  did  not  see  that  its  issue  was  in  his  hands.  One 
more  charge  and  it  was  gained.  Instead  of  cliargin?,  his  men 
b.ilfed  to  fire,  and  during  that  halt  events  occurred  which 
restored  the  lost  fortunes  of  the  Dooranees. 


A%hana   It  will  be  noticed 
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For,  whilst  the  events  we  have  recorded  were  progressing 
on  the  centre  and  right  of  their  army,  the  troops  on  its  left 
were  not  less  threatened  by  the  flower  of  the  Mahratta 
army,  under  SiQdia  and  Holkar.  Here^  if  anywhere,  the 
Mahi  alias  might  hope  for  victory ;  for  the  Dame  of  Mulbar 
Bao  Holkar  was  famous  over  India,  and  the  energy  of  the 
lepreseatatives  of  the  bouse  of  Sindia  had  made  itself  felt  on 
maoy  a  contested  field.  And,  in  truth,  never*  did  the  chiefs 
of  that  famous  house  more  distinguish  themselves  than 
on  this  day.  But  Mulhar  Rao — whether  it  was  that  this 
tried  warrior  had  been  so  disgusted  with  the  treatment  he  had 
received  from  the  Bhao,  that  he  determined  not  to  exert  himself, 
or  whether  he  had  a  secret  understanding,  as  some  have  asserted, 
with  the  enemy,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  lie  displayed  on 
this  day  a  cautions  reserve  such  as  he  had  never  shown 
before  on  the  field  of  battle.  Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the 
daring  valour  of  Sindia's  ^s  aii  iors,  the  battle  was  maintained 
with  at  least  ec^uai  advantage  ou  the  right  wing  of  the  Mah- 
rattas. 

At  noon  the  state  of  afifairs  was  nearly  as  follows.  On  their 
left  wing,  the  Mahratta  troops  under  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee  had 
gained  a  decided  advantage  over  the  enemy,  yet  not  so  ffreat  as 
to  be  in  any  way  decisive ;  on  their  right,  the  balance  of  advan* 
tage  was  also  on  the  side  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  in  the  centre^  the 
Bhao  had  gained  a  very  decided  superiority.  For,  although  the 
Dooranee  Wuzeer  had  sent  to  his  two  wings  for  aid,  none  could 
thence  be  spared,  for  those  wings  were  themselves  hard  pressed  ; 
be  had  indeed  rallied  some  fugitives,  encouraged  by  the  unaccoun- 
table hall  made  by  the  Bhao,  and  he  had  sent  pressing  mes- 
sages to  Ahmed  Shah:  unless  these  should  be  promptly  res« 
ponded  to,  any  forward  movement  on  the  part  of  the  lihao  must 
be  his  ruin.  We  can  easily  see,  with  both  wings  gradually  pressed 
back,  what  must  have  been  the  certain  residt  if  the  Bhao  had 
only  succeedod  in  breaking  through  the  few  men  that  still  con- 
stituted the  centre  of  the  army. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  when  the  intelliofeDce  that  the  battle 
was  going  against  him  roarhed  Ahmed  Shah.  That  great 
prince  showed  himself,  in  this  decisive  moment,  well  worthy  of  his 
reputation.  He  first  despatched  a  body  of  horse  to  turn  the 
fugitives  and  strasrglers  ;  he  then  ordered  four  thousand  men  to 
charge  Ibrahim  Ivhan  Gardee,  who  was  pressing  his  right  flank 
very  hard  ;  whilst  ten  thousand  were  scut  to  support  the  centre, 
and  not  to  support  it  only.  Their  leader  received  strict  orders 
to  charge  the  Mahrattas  in  close  order,  sword  in  hand,  at  full  gallop. 
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iDBtructioiis  were  also  sent  to  the  Affghau  cavalry  on  tbe  left 
iviDg,  which  was  maintaiuiog  its  ground  better  than  ilie  otliers* 
to  charge  the  flauk  of  tlie  Bhao  at  the  same  time  that  the  otberi 

should  attack  him  in  front.  These  orders  were  executed  to  the 
letter.   The  effect  was  what  it  must  always  be,  whenever  a  body 

in  repose  is  attacked  by  a  body  in  swift  and  rapid  motioo.  The 
Mahrattas,  iudeed,  made  a  gallant  resistance.    Biswas  Rao,  the 
son  of  the  Pcshwa,  was  terribly  wounded,  and  unable  to  sit  his 
horse  ;  he  contimh d  novortholpss  t^^  animate  lus  men  from  the 
back  of  an  elephant.    The  Blian  still  on  horseback  fought  like  a 
common  soldier  at  the  head  of  his  own  men.  But  ?ill  wouUl  not 
do.    He  had  missed  his  ^rreat  f.pportnnity.    He  could  not  expect 
the  Fortune  with  which  he  had  dallieil  for  more  than  two  hours 
to  grant  him  a  second  chance  on  the  very  same  day.    The  Doo- 
ranees,  on  the  contrary,  were  resolved  to  uiake  the  most  of  theirs. 
For  more  than  an  hour  after  this  powerful  attack,  the  Bhao  and 
his  followers  made  head  against  the  enemy.    After  that,  every 
minute  their  defence  became  weaker.    Not  only  was  it  that  the 
lighter  frames  of  the  Mahrattas  were  less  capable  of  sustaining 
continued  fatigue  than  those  of  the  northern  liornemen,  but 
these  latter  were  continually  reinforced  by  the  fugitives  from 
the  first  attack.   At  length  tbey  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  they 
gave  way  and  fled  in  confusion,  closely  and  hotly  pursued  No 
victory  oould  be  more  completa    It  has  been  computed  that  of 
the  entire  occupants  of  the  Mahratta  camp  at  Paniput,  including 
women  and  children,  and  amounting  to  600,000,  nearly  ail  were 
destroyed  ;  nearly  all  the  prisoners  taken  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  and  the  Hindu  cbromcles  relate  that  in  the  Dooranee 
camp  on  the  following  morning  every  tent,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  the  Shah  and  his  principal  officers,  had  heads 
piled  up  before  the  door.    Biswas  Rao  died   of  his  wounds. 
Junkajee  Sindia,  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  was 
murdered   in   camp,    in  pursuance    of  the  machinations  of 
Nujeeh-uH-dowla  who  baud  all  bis  race;    Ihrabitn  Kliau 
Gardee,  al.so  wounded  and  tj  ken  prisoner,  was  treated  by  Ahmed 
'Shah  with  insolence  and  cruelty,  so  mucliso  that  he  died  seven 
days  after  ;  the  dead  body  r,f  the  Bhao  was  found  upon  the  field 
of  battle.*    Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  Dummajee  Guickwar,  and 
aome  other  chiefs  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  and  escaped. 

*  This,  at  leaat,  is  the  general  heliet   But  many  years  after,  a  man 
made  his  a}>pearance  who  declared  himself  to  he  tbe  Bhao.    The  mystery, 
which  excited  great  interest  at  the  time,  has  never  been  cleared  up ; 
many  beliering  aim  to  be  tbe  Bhao,  others  legarding  him  an  an  impoeter.  • 
.  The  BUppoaed  Kbao  was  oonfined  lor  mftoy  yeans  iu  the  fort  of  ChutuuT)  .but. 
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We  have  been  particular  in  detailing  the   history  of  the 
campaigu  of  which  the  l)attle  of  Paniput  was  the  crowning 
incident,  because,  although  apparently  unconnected  with  the  rise 
of  tlie  house  of  Sindia,  its  result  greatly  affected  the  fortunes 
of  that  family.   Had  the  Mahrattas  proved  victorious  at  Paniput, 
there  can   be  no  doubt   whatever    but   that  the  followincr  * 
day   Biswas  Rao,  or  his  fcilher,    Balajee  Bajee  Rao,  would 
have   been     proclaitned    Emperor  of    Hindustan  ;  Junkajee 
would  have  remained  head  of  the  iiouse  of  Sindia,  and  succes- 
sion would  have  continued  in  a  direct  line  from  him,  to  the 
excloslon  of  the  illegitimate  but  more  able  Madhajee ;  and  who 
can  say   what  position  Junkajee  and  his  successors  would 
have  occupied  unaer  the  Government  of  a  prince  who  would 
himself  have  aspired  to  r^ard  all  the  provinces  of  Hindustan  as 
constituting  one  empire  subject  to  himself  ?  The  defeat  of  Paniput 
had  a  material  effect,  then,  on  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Sindia. 
Though  the  immediate  results  of  it  were  to  despoil  that  family  of 
its  possessions,  and  to  cut  off  all  the  members  of  the  family  save 
one  illegitimate  offshoot ;  yet,  in  the  end,  all  these  apparent 
misfortunes  proved  advantageous  ;  they  ^vere  the  discipline 
which  led  to  its  greatness.    The  power  which  it  ultimately 
acquired,    overshadowing  that   of  the  Peshwa    himself, — the 
position  it  maintained  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
and  which  enabled  it  to  dispute  for  the  Empire  of  India  with 
the  British, — may  all  be  traced  to  the  defeat  at  Paniput. 

At  that  battle,  it  is  only  recorded  of  Madhajee,  that  he  command- 
ed there  under  his  nephew  Junkajee,  and  thai  they  both  signa- 
lised themselves  by  their  valour.  The  distinguished  part  taken  by 
Sindia's  contingent  in  that  famous  battle  has  been  aweady  noticed. 
Notwithstanding  the  lukewarm  sup|jortof  Mulhar  Bao  Holkar, 
who  left  the  field  before  the  action  had  been  irrevocably  decided, 
the  two  chiefs  of  Sindia  not  only  lost  no  ground,  but  maintained 
their  position  on  the  right  with  advantt^e^  until  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  centre  of  the  Mahratta  army  left  them  exposed  to 
destruction.  That  defeat  was  so  crushing  that  it  involved  with 
it  the  immediate  defeat  of  the  wings  as  well.  Junkajee,  wound- 
ed, was,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  prisoner;  but  Madhajee  formed 
one  of  the  throng  of  fugitives.   He  was  mounted  on  a  fine 

Was  released  by  order  of  Warren  Hastings  in  1781 .  Ho  died  soon  after  at 
Benares.   He  left  a  manuscript  history  of  his  life  Ik  ]iind  him,  which 

would  liave  aided  to  clear  up  the  truth  of  his  claimH,  but  it  was  not 
taken  care  of  by  tl)e  I'^ryj^lish  Jiosident  to  whom  it  had  been  eutruatedi  aud 
way  dealrnyed  by  vcrmiu. 
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Dekhaiiy  marc,  wliich  had  carried  hiui  tlirougliout  the  action, 
and  he  trusted  to  h»T  «y)oed  tu  escape.    But  i\\c  nuire  liad  beeu 
enc^a^ed  in  desperate  exertions  fur  about  innu  [umrs,  an<l  was 
already  fatigued,    Siie  obeyed  neverthelL^.s  tlic  ludications  of 
the  rider's  baud,  and  exerted  herself  to  take  him  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy.    Her  fine  shape  had,  however,  been  rji  u  ked 
by  an  Atfghan  trooper,  and  Madliajee  had  scarcely  cleared  him- 
self from  the  ruck  when  he  turned  round  and  saw  himself  fol- 
lowed by  a  man,  mounted  on  a  strong;  ambling,  and  apparently 
fineth  anima],  bent  evidently  on  punning  him.   In  vain  did 
Madhajee  exert  all  the  arts  of  a  well-skiUed  horseman  to 
evade  the  pursnit   In  vain  did  he  endeavonr,  when  some 
distance  ahead,  to  rest  his  mare;  whenever  he  tumed'  iiia 
bead,  hia  eye  rested  on  the  same  trooper,  going  at  the  sune 
steady  pace,  and  his  gaze  fixed  upon  himsell    At  last  bis  maro 
oould  go  on  no  longer.    Endeavouring  to  clear  a  ditch,  she  fell 
into  it,  Madhajee  fiiUing  with  her.   Before  he  could  recover 
himself,  the  Affghan  was  upon  him,  and  striking  at  him  with  his 
battle-axe,  cmight  him  on  the  knee,  and  felled  him  to  the  earth 
with  a  wound  which  deprived  him  for  ever  after  of  tlie  use  of 
hi«  n<rht  leg.    Where  he  fell,  tliore  was  he  left  to  lie,  the 
Allgiian  being  content  with  stripping  his  person  of  some  orna- 
ments, and  taking  away  the  mare.     Incapable  of  movmg, 
Madhajee  was  found  there  some  hours  after  by  a  water-carrier, 
also  one  of  the  fugitives,  who  placed  him  upon  his  bullock,  and 
carried  him  towards  the  Dekhan.  * 

The  news  of  the  disaster  at  Paniput  crushed  for  a  time  the 
If ahrstta  eonfederaoy  to  the  dust  To  the  Peehwa^  Balajee 
Bf^ee  Rao,  who  had  heen  long  aUing,  it  was  the  final  award  of 
destiny.  He  survived  the  intdlligence  but  a  few  days.  Hie 
eildeBt  eon,  Biswas  Rao,  had  perished.  The  soocession  devolyed* 
theti^ore,  upon  the  next  in  order  of  birth,  Madho  Rao  BulloJ, 
then  in  his  seventeenth  year. 

To  the  Wisjs  with  the  Subadar  of  the  Dekhan,  and  the  dis- 
putes £<»  sai»emacy  at  the  Court  of  the  Peehwa  which  followed, 
we  propose  to  allude  only  so  far  as  they  affect  the  forjbunes  of 


♦  Malcolm,  from  whom  this  story  is  taken,  adds,  that  Madhajee 
used  to  relate  that  the  circumstance  of  tlie  flight  and  pursuit  made 
so  strong  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  for  a  long  time  sleep 
withotit  leeing  the  Afi^^an  and  his  clamsy  charger  pacing  after  hhn  and 
his  fine  DeUiany  mare.  He  further  states  that  the  service  of  the  wateiv 
carrier  was  gratefully  rewarded  ;  he  was  raised  to  hifh  conunands  in 
the  armji  and  afterwards  loaded  with  iavouro. 
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Madhajee.  It  will  suffice  if  we  mention  that  during  the  first 
four  3'ears  of  his  reign,  the  (.litHculties  with  which  the  new 
Pcsbwa,  then  a  minor,  had  to  contend,  were  caused  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  uncle,  iiaguuath  Rao,  who  was  too  anxious  to  draw 
into  Lis  own  hands  all  the  power  of  the  State.  The  peuetration 
and  tact  of  Madho  Kao,  however,  foiled  all  his  plans. 

On  arriving  at  Poona,  wounded  and  lamed  tur  life,  after  the 
disastrous  day  oi  i'aniput,  Madhajee  a]t])Uud  to  be  recognised  as 
the  chief  of  the  house  of  Sindia,  Tiiai  bouse  had,  indeed,  lost 
all  its  possessions  in  Hindustan  and  Malwa  by  the  issue  of  ilic 
battle,  but  in  those  days  that  which  was  kst  one  day  might  be 
regauied  the  next^  and  it  was  certain  that  with  Madhajee  at  its 
bead,  the  reputation  of  the  house  of  Sindia  would  not  be  long  in 
lecovmug,  and  more  than  recovering,  the  lustre  it  had  lost.  His 

gretensioDs  were  opposed  on  two  grounds  :  the  one,  because 
e  was  illegitimate  ;  the  other,  because  there  still  survived 
a  grandson  of  JEUnajee^  the  son  of  Tookajee,  brother  to 
Madhajee  by  the  same  mother.  The  claims  of  this  lad,  whose 
name  was  Kedarjee,  were  advocated  by  Bagunath  Rao,  who 
suggested  that  Madhajee  should  act  only  as  guardian  during 
the  minority  of  his  nephew.  But  Madhajee  very  justly  pointed 
out  that  the  objection  which  barred  the  succession  to  himself, 
barred  it  equally  to  his  nephew  ;  that  nepliew  being  the  son  of 
his  own  brother  and  illegitimate  like  himself.  The  Pesliwa, 
liladho  Rao,  recognised  the  force  of  this  argument,  and,  not- 
withsLanding  the  strong  opposition  of  his  uncle,  conferred  the 
hecidship  of  the  tVimily  upon  Madhajee.  The  opposition  oftered 
by  RaguiiaLii  iUio  v.  a.s  never  forgotten  by  Madhajee. 

Madhajee  was  appointed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  command  the 
household  troops  of  the  young  Peshwa.  His  first  employment 
after  obtaining  this  office  appears  to  have  been  as  commandant 
<^  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  sent  bv  the  Peshwa  into 
Malva  in  17641.  In  this  campaign  belaid  the  foundation  of 
the  means  for  attaining  to  future  greatness.  *'  Qe  had  sncoeeded," 
Bays  Malcolm,  *  "  to  all  those  assignments  oi  lands  made 
"to  his  father  to  pay  the  troops  of  the  family;  and  both  in 
"  Cmtral  India  and  in  Hindustan,  Raja  after  Raja  was  laid 
"under  contiibution,  and  district  after  district  added  to  the 
"territory  he  governed  in  the  name  of  the  Peshwa;  and 
"although  the  share  of  the  latter  in  these  possessions  was 


*  Malcolm's  Ceutral  India,  Vol,  1,  i).  i-^i. 
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"  on!}'  nr.niinal,  his  commands  wore  made  the  pretext  for  cxac- 
*' tions  and  conqiie??ts  from  uliich  hi.s  own  territoiies  wore  not 
"  exempt,  fur  Madliajrie  took  full  advantage  of  the  dissen- 
"  sions  that  occurred  in  Poena  after  the  death  of  Balajee,  to 
*'  usurp,  as  far  as  he  could,  tlie  right  -  md  iandis  of  the  head  of 
*'  the  Empire  to  the  north  of  the  Nerl»udda." 

This  expedition  into  Malwa  in  ITO  i,  must  not  be  confounded 
as  it  has  been  by  some  writers,  with  a  later  expedition  under 
Visajee  Krishna  into  Hindustan,  for  a  purpose  hereafter  to  be 
described.  From  the  first  expedition  we  find  Madhajee  returned 
to  Poona  in  1 76  G,  occupying  stUl  the  office  of  commandant  of 
the  household  troops  of  the  Peshwa,  and  possessing  consider- 
able influence  at  the  Court  of  Poona,  An  event  just  then 
occurred  which  put  that  influence  to  the  test  In  1766,  Mulbar 
Bao  Holkar  died.  This  event  was  followed  almost  immediately 
by  the  death  of  his  grandson,  Mallee  Bao.  Ragunath  Rao, 
then  all-powerful  at  the  Peshwa  s  Court,  and  who  was  actually 
in  command  of  the  army  in  the  field,  supported  the  Dewan  of 
the  deceased  prince  in  an  endeavour  to  effect  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  wndow  of  ]jis  late  son,  Koondee  Rao,  the 
famous  Ahalya  Bai,  would  have  been  dispossessed  of  her 
inlieritance,  and  the  power  of  tlie  Holkar  family  materially  re- 
duced. The  generous  mind  of  the  youthful  Peshwa  revolted 
against  the  perpetration  of  such  an  injustice,  and  he  found 
a  strong  supporter  in  Madhajee  and  in  Janoojee  Bhonsla, 
lK)th  of  whom  p(i>itively  refused  to  act  against  Ahalya 
Bai,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  coerce  her.  Ragunath 
Rao  accuKiingly  gave  in,  and  the  administratiuu  of  Ahalya 
Bai  afforded  a  spectacle  of  enlightened  rule,  such  as  the 
natives  of  India  can  refer  to  with  pride,  and  which  contiasts 
favourably  with  the  rule  of  many  European  princes  even  of  our 
•  own  tima 

Nothing  very  materially  aflecting  the  fortunes  of  Madhajee 
occurred  till  the  year  1760,  when  we  find  him  in  command  of 
fifteen  thousand  horse,  forming  a  division  of  the  army  which, 
under  Yisajee  Krishna^  the  Quarter-Master-General  of 
the  Mahatta  armies,  was  destined  to  march  into  Hindustan, 
and  avenge  the  defeat  of  Paniput.  The  occasion  was  singu- 
larly propitious.  The  battle  of  Paniput,  fatal  as  it  bad  proved 
at  the  time  to  the  Mahrattas,  had  been  scarcely  less  so  to  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  Timour,  the  Emperor  Shah 
Alum.  The  victory  had  benefited  Ahmed  Sliah  Abdallce,  and 
his  allies,  Nujech-ud-dowla  the  Kohiila,  and  3huja-ud-dowla  the 
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Wuzeerof  Oudh.  But  Ahmed  Shah,  loaded  witli  plunder,  had 
long  since  returned  to  Cabul.  Of  the  two  others,  Shuja-ud- 
dowla  had  eiis^-'aged  in  hostilities  against  the  English,  had  been 
beater,  at  Jjiixar.  and  after  losint^  sonic  of  the  districts  of  hia 

CD 

province,  bad  been  recognised  by  that  people  as  Vizier  of  the  Em- 
pire. He  had  sijice  remained  principally  in  his  province.  The 
other,  Nnjeeb-ud-dowla,  liad  taken  up  his  position  at  Delhi, 
there  to  guvt  in  in  the  name  of  the  Enipeiur.  ilis  position,  bow- 
ever,  gave  him  no  real  power  ;  he  was  dept^  udent  juaiuly  on  the 
Rob  ill  s  ;  the  Empt  n^r,  then  absent  wiib  the  English,  chafed 
under  his  supremacy,  and  he  was  engaged  in  constant  affrays 
with  the  J&ts  and  roving  bands  of  Mabrattas»  some  of  whom 
had  even  the  audacity  to  threaten  Delhi  The  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  a  grand  army  of  the  same  warriors  under 
Yisajee  Krishna  threw  Nujeeb-ud>dowla  into  dismay  ;  in  vain  he 
attempted  to  negotiate. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  Mahratta  army,  who  had  fled  from 
Paniput,  and  who  saw  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  to  recover 
almost  all  the  power  and  influence  then  so  fatally  lost.  That 
man  was  Madbajee  Sindia.  This  chieftain  not  only  by  virtue  of 
his  position  took  a  high  place  in  the  councils  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, but  by  reason  of  his  character  he  directed  the 
entire  policy  of  the  campaign.  Visajce  would  have  treated,  but 
Madbajc'c  would  not.  Whilst  negotiations  in  the  true  Oriental 
style  were  pending,  Nujeeb-ud-dowia  died. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  in  the  Mahratta  camp  to  take 
advantage  of  this  incident  to  conquer  and  ravage  the  country 
of  the  Kohillas,  even  to  threaten  Hhuja-ud-dowla  and  Oudh, 
before  making  any  attempt  upon  Uellii.  The  result  sliowed  the 
wisdoiii  and  prudence  of  this  policy.  The  Emperor  Shah 
Alum,  anxious  to  be  rid  for  ever  of  the  family  of  Nujeeb** 
ud-dowla,  whose  son,  Zabita  Khan,  had  taken  his  father^s  place 
at  Delhi,  determined  to  leave  the  English,  and  throw  himself 
under  Mahratta  protection ;  whilst  Shuja-ud-dowla  was  made 
to  feel  that  his  security  depended  upon  his  abstaining  from  all 
interference.  £yen  the  English  in  Bengal  anticipated  for  a 
moment  that  ibey  might  have  to  contend,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
power  in  that  Presidency,  with  the  full  force  of  the  Feehwa. 
But  for  them  the  contest  was  postponed. 

The  Emperor  Shah  Alum,  escorted  by  Madbajee  Sindia, 
entered  the  city  of  his  ancestors  in  the  month  of  December 
1771.  The  Mahrattas  tlicn,  secure  of  the  capital,  poured 
into  JElohilcund.   The  attempts  made  by  the  hereditary  chief- 
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tains  of  Uiat  province  were  futile.  The  country  was  ne<arly 
eutirely  ovenuu.  Jo  save  tbu  remaimlcr  tiuin  subjUL^utiuii, 
the  Uuliillas,  ia  the  month  of  June  1772,  concluded  a  Ucaty 
with  Sbuja-ud-dowla»  the  Wuzeer  of  Oudh,  and  the  only 
xdmaimng  representative  of  iodependent  Mahomedan  authority 
in  Hindustan.  But  before  this  idliance  produced  any  practical 
result,  an  event  occurred  which  changed  for  a  time  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  Mahratta  protectors  of  the  Emperor  Shah 
Alum. 

On  the  18th  November  1772,  the  Peshwa^  Madho  Bao,  died. 
Nandn  Kao,  his  brother,  who  succeeded  him,  sent  orders  to  recall 
the  army  from  Hindustan,  but  before  they  could  be  carried 
OUt^  Narain  Rao  himself  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  murderous  con- 
spiracy. The  ofiRce  of  Peshwa  then  devolved  upon  bis  uncle, 
the  famous  Rao^unath  Kao,  the  eniimy  of  Madhajee.  Soon  after 
his  accession,  the  main  anny  under  Madhajee  arrived  from  Hin- 
dustan, having  left,  however,  a  portion  under  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  Tookajee  Holkai-  tu  maintain  Rohilcund.  This 
portion  had  to  meet  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  Emperor  Shah 
Alum  to  emancipate  himself,  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  near 
Delhi  in  December  1772,  the  Emperor  was  defeated,  and  was 
forced  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed  upon  him  by  the  con- 
querors ;  the  principal  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  tbo 
Peshwa  as  his  commaoder-in-chiet  The  Mahrattas  then  returned 
to  Poona» 

The  whole  of  the  rdgo  of  Bagunath  was  signalised  by 
internal  contentions  and  foreign  wars.  Madhajee  took  advan* 
tage  of  the  first  of  these  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  to 
obtain  a  firm  possesnon  of  the  lands  he  had  by  various  methods 
acquired,  especially  those  north  of  the  Nerbudda.  He  did  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  new  Peshwa  after  his  accession  to 
power  in  1773,  until  the  month  of  May  1774— a  period  when 
the  power  of  Eagunath  was  waning,  and  when  he  appeared 
to  be  in  as  great  danger  from  the  intrigues  of  his  internal 
enemies  as  from  the  open  opposition  of  Nizam  Ali.  It 
formed,  however,  no  part  of  his  plan  to  countenance  or  sup- 
port the  pretensions  of  the  Mahomedans  of  the  Dekban 
and,  accordingly  he  gave  openly  on  this  occasion  all  his 
support  to  the  Peshwa  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  the 
a&airs  of  Ragunath  seemed  desperate.  As  a  last  resource,  he 
had  begun  to  negotiate  with  the  English  through  the  Resident 
at  Poona.  His  downfall  now  appealed  certain.  To  preci2)itatc 
it,  Madhajee  biudia  and  Tookajee  Holkar  suddenly  declaied 
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ag-aiast  him,  and  on  the  27th  November  marched  to  attack,  and, 
if  possible,  to  tnko  him  prisouer.  Ra<]runath,  however,  was 
apprised  of  their  movements  in  sufficient  time  to  retreat  to 
Guzerat.  Here  ho  coiichided  a  treaty  with  the  English,  by 
which  he  ceded  to  that  nation  Bassein,  Salsctte  and  other 
importaDt  districts,  in  exchan<»e  for  an  af]^reement  to  supply  him 
witli  material  aid  iu  men  and  money.  Thenceforth  the  histr.ry 
of  llagunath  is  linked  with  that  of  the  rise  of  British  power 
in  the  Western  Presidency. 

To  understand  the  policy  of  Madhajee  at  this  and  subsequent 
periods,  the  leader  most  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  ctf  his 

e^sitloa,  and  the  great  end  to  which  all  his  efforts  were  directed, 
adhajee  was  bent  on  founding  a  dynasty-^  kingdom,  com- 
pact and  powerful,  which  should  devolye  naturally  on  his  sucoe»- 
Bors.  To  this  end  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  energies,  all  his  actions 
were  directed.  The  Peshwas,  the  Holkars,  the  Bhonslas,  the 
Bobillas,  the  Moguls,  the  English,  were  treated  by  him  with 
friendliness  or  hostility,  solely  according  to  the  view  he  took  of 
tlfeir  desire  and  their  ability  to  aid  or  to  threaten  him  in  this 
great  plan.  He  had  no  personal  animositieB — he  never  indulged 
in  revenf^eful  feelings  ;  everything  would  be  forgotten  and 
forgiven,  if  he  thought  the  offender  were  able  to  be  useful  to  hira, 
even  indirectly.  Hence  it  was  that  he  was  at  one  moment  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Peshwn,  at  aiu  tlier  at  open  war  with 
him.  In  a  word,  he  marked  out  a  great  object  to  be  attained  ; — 
he  marked  the  road  leading  to  that  object,  ond  no  temptation 
induced  him  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  fui lowing  it.  This 
was  tlie  secret  of  his  success.  It  is  a  course,  iu  fact,  which  a 
man  of  really  lofty  feelings  could  scarcely  follow  ;  but  it  is  one, 
nevertheless,  which,  with  time,  with  health,  and  with  patience^ 
must  inwiahly  lead  to  worldly  success*  Fortunate  ii  it  for  man- 
kind that  there  is  something  beyond  mere  worldly  succoaB  ■  some- 
thin^more  enduring  even  than  the  eom]^ete  attainment  of 
human  ends*  to  he  striven  for  on  this  earthly  spheva  '*Th^ 
success  I "  writes  Oarlyle  in  immortal  woids»  if  (fts  %M 
unjust,  thou  hast  not  sueeeededL  **  * 

No  thought  of  this  nature  stopped  for  a  single  instant  the 
ambitious  career  of  Madhajee.  Although  Bagunatii  Rao  had 
been  declared  Peshwa,  and  had  been  generally  acknowledged 
as  such,  the  widow  of  the  murdered  Narain  Rao  had,  a  few 
months    after    her    husband's  death,   giYcn  birth  to  a  male 

*  J3ar0r  MmrHu, 
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child,  and  on  this  infant  the  hopes  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Mahratta  families  were  coucentrated.  Prominent  amongst 
those  who  supported  hi.s  interest  was  the  famous  Nana  Furoa- 
wees,  the  ablest  of  the  Alahratta  statesmen  of  the  period. 
Between  these  families  and  Ragunath,  Madhajee  held  at  this 
periotl  an  apparently  neutral  position,  being  secretly  allied  with 
the  iormcr,  but  desirous  to  instil  confidence  into  the  breast 
of  Ragunath  until  he  could  break  with  him  witli  aii 
effect  that  might  be  decisive.  He  had  attempted  this,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  concert  with  Holkar,  in  November  1774,  but  had 
failed.  His  failure,  however,  only  caused  him  to  re-assume  the 
maski  and  he  had  assured  Ragunath  of  his  friendly  intentions. 
He  continued  to  maintain  this  doubtful  attitude*  whilst  the 
nesotiations  between  -  Ragunath  and  the  Bombay  Presidency^ 
and  the  altercation  regarding  those  negotiations  between  that 
Preddency  and  Warren  Hastings,  continued  :  but  when,  in 
1776-77,  the  cause  of  Ragunath  appeared  irretrievably  lost, 
he  openly  united  with  Nana  Fumawees.  Ragunath^  with  a 
few  followers,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Englilb, 
who,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Egertpn,  shortly  succeeded 
by  Colonel  Cockburn  and  Mr.  Carnac,  were  advancing  upon 
Poena.  Madhajee  and  the  Nana  thus  found  themselves  in  open 
opposition  to  the  British  nation. 

Their  first  experience  of  this  warfare  was,  strange  to  record, 
favourable  to  the  Mahrattas.  The  slow  and  ill-concerted 
measures  of  the  English^  caused  partly  by  divided  counsels,  partly 
by  the  natural  incapacity  of  their  commanders,  gave  Madhajee 
ample  time  to  assemble  a  very  sufficient  force  of  tried  and 
chosen  warriors  to  oppose  tliem.  By  a  great  show  of  strength 
and  by  skilful  manoeuvres,  he  so  cowed  the  spirit  of  the 
Encrlish  invaders,  that  nearly  three  thousand  British  troops, 
aide*]  by  a  consi(leral)le  native  contingent,  not  only  retreated 
before  some  25,U()U  Mahrattas,  hni  destroyed  their  heavy  guns 
and  burnt  their  stores,  so  as  to  be  able  the  better  to  conduct 
that  retreat  in  silence  and  in  safety.  The  retreat,  however, 
was  quickly  discovered,  and  was  followed  up  with  vigour  and 
energy.  The  English  were  attacked  all  the  way  to  Wargauni ; 
their  loss,  especially  in  officers,  being  particularly  heavy.  At 
Wargaum,  deeming  further  retreat  impossible,  they  sued  for 
terms.  They  were  granted  but  they  were  of  a  shame- 
ful and  humiliating  nature.  The  negotiators  not  only  yielded  all 
the  acquisitions  ceded  by  Ragunath,  but  gave  up,  in  addition, 
the  revenues  of  other  districts ;  they  agreed  to  couutermaud 
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the  advance  of  other  troops  from  Bengal,  and  they  bestowed 
upon  Madhujee  the  English  share  of  Baroach,  and  a  present 
of  41,000  rupees.  A  more  disgraceful  treaty  was  never  signed 
by  a  British  plenipotentiary.  Our  commanders  were  spared 
the  further  disgrace  of  chiving  up  tlioir  ally,  Ragunath,  as 
that  chief  surrcMdereil  pii\;itely  to  Madhajee.  From  this  date — 
the  Ittli  January  1779 — may  be  reckoned  the  uutjuestioncd  rule 
of  AJadlio  Rao  Narain,  bun  of  the  murdered  Naiaiu  ivao,  as 
Peslnva. 

By  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Wargaum,  not  less  than  by 
the  events  leading  to  it,  Madhajee  obtained  an  immense 
accession  of  power  and  influence.  To  bis  bold  and  judicious 
conduct,  tbe  success,  tbus  far,  of  tbe  campaign  was  attributed 
by  his  countrymen.  It  gave  him  a  locus  standi  in  the 
Hiahratta  confederacy,  such  as  neither  Holkar,  nor  Nana  Furna- 
wees,  nor  even  the  Peshwa  could  claim.  By  it  the  foundations 
of  the  house  of  Sindia  were  fixed  so  firmly  as  to  justify  all  his 
ambitious  expectations,  and  to  make  him  feel  assured  of  the  ulti- 
mate result.  Thenceforth  till  his  death  he  occupied,  not  nomi** 
nally,  but  in  very  deed,  the  first  place  among  his  countrymen. 

Meanwhile,  the  Qovemment  of  India,  direct^  by  the  firm  hand 
and  iron  will  of  the  illustrious  Warren  Hastings,  determined  to 
wipe  out^  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  stain  inflicted  upon  the 
British  name  by  the  convention  of  Wargaum  and  the  events 
preceding  it.  A  force  under  Colonel  Leslie  had  been  previously 
despatched  to  co-operate  with  the  little  army,  which,  under  Mr. 
Carnac  and  Colonel  (Jockburn,  hdxi  been  defeated  by  Madhajee. 
But  Colonel  Leslie  was  as  unfit  for  the  task  of  commandiog  a  force 
as  his  Bombay  comrade,  and  frittered  away  in  trifles  time  ^hich 
might  have  been  employed  with  effect.  He  was  consequently 
speedily  replaced  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Goddard.  This  able 
officer  assumed  the  command  in  October  1778,  and  speedily 
directed  his  course  to  the  south-west.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that,  among  all  the  Native  States  tlirou^di  which  ho  passed,  he 
received  real  and  cflcctual  support  only  from  the  little  principa- 
lity of  Bhopal,  then  and  ever  afterwards  the  firm  ally  of  t}:o 
British.  On  the  oOth  January  he  arrived  at  Burhanpore  in  rlie 
Bomba}''  Presidency,  and  here  he  first  received  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  events  at  Wargaum.  This  made  him  only  push 
on,  and  in  twenty  days  ho  reached  Surat,  a  distance  of  SOO  miles, 
by  this  celerity  avoiding  a  body  of  'iCOOO  Mahiatta  horse, 
sent  to  intercept  him.*    From  Surat  he  hastened  to  Bombay 

*  Qrant  Duff. 
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to  cuiifert  nK  i-uH's  with  tlio  Council  of  that  Pie:3idency. 
At  first  neg(>tiati(MH  were  opf  iied  with  the  several  Mahratta 
chiefs.  But  wiiil^t  those  were  pending  t)u'ro  Vtroko  out  that 
war  with  Hyder  All,  which,  from  the  outset  to  its  close,  tried  to 
the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  Madnas  Presidency,  and  reduced 
that  Government  to  its  greatest  straits.  Shortly  after  it  had 
broken  out,  a  correspondence  between  that  famous  leader,  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  Subadar,  Nizam  Ali,  was  discovered — all 
pointmg  to  an  alliance  for  the  destruction  of  the  British.  Upon 
this,  Goddard,  then  appointed  a  Brigadier-General  and  invested 
with  full  powers,  crosaed  the  Taptee,  and  invaded  the  territories 
of  the  Peshwa  (January  17S0). 

Meanwhile,  Madhajee  had  been'  pursuing  his  ambitious 
designs.  In  order  to  bring  into  existence  a  ommterpoiBe,  which, 
though  not  sufficient  to  overwhelm  himself,  might  yet  prevent 
too  great  a  development  of  supreme  authority  on  the  part  of 
Nana  Furnawees,  he  connived  at  the  escape  of  Ragnnath  Rao, 
when  on  his  way  to  life-imprisonment  at  Jhansie.  At  the 
same  time  he  opened  secret  negotiations  with  the  English, 
Hyder  Ali  and  the  Subadar,  intending  naturally  to  throw  in 
his  lot  with  that  party  by  whom  he  might  conceive  his  own 
interests  would  best  be  advanced.  The  hostile  movements  of 
G(xldard  forced  him,  however,  to  take  a  side,  and  joining  with 
him  Tookajee  Holk  ir,  he  prepared  to  do  battle  for  his  nominal 
master,  Madho  Rao  Narain,  Peshwa. 

He  still  maintained,  however,  a  friendly  communication  with 
the  English,  hoping  to  keep  them  inactive  till  the  rains  should 
fall.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  was  proof  against 
evasions,  and  who  was  resolved  to  bring  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  to  a  decisive  issue.  Madhajee's  proposals  all  tended  to 
the  concentration  in  his  own  person  of  the  supreme  authority  at 
PooTia.  Goddard,  not  considering  such  an  arrangement  desir- 
able, resolved,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  an  action.  On  the  3rd 
April,  accordingly,,  he  attempted  to  surprise  his  enemy's  camp 
near  Banxia.  But  Madhajco,  tlinugli  really  surprised,  drew  off 
his  troops  with  consummate  skill,  and  sneered  little-  practical 
loss.  A  second  attempt,  made  on  the  ]9th  of  tlie  same  month, 
was  even  le.s.s  successful,  Madhaj<  e  skilfully  avoi<hng  an  action. 
By  this  line  of  conduct  he  etfectually  gained  hi"  end— the 
prolonging  of  hostilities  until  after  the  commencement  ot  the 
rains.  He  lost,  however,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  the 
fortress  of  Gwalior,  then  reputed  impregnaMo,  hut  which  suc- 
cumbed to  the  skill  and  daring  of  Captain  Pophani  in  August 
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of  that  year*  Unahle  to  pursue  bis  operations  against  Siiidia 
in  the  iuterior,  Goddard  traiisieiied  Iiis  operations  to  the  coast 
and  laid  siege  to  Bassein.  On  the  lOlh  Decern lier  lie  defeated 
the  Mahratta  force  sent  to  relieve  it,  and  the  place  surrendered 
on  the  luiluwing  day.  Other  operations,  with  varying  fortunes, 
ensued,  no  great  success,  however,  being  attained,  and  the  army 
on  one  occasion,  2ord  April  1781,  suffering  a  defeat.  Those 
operatioDs  ^ave  Madhajee  the  opportunity  he  coveted  of  plant- 
ing his  own  powrr  firmly  in  Central  India.  General  Goddard  at 
last  perceived  ihaL,  by  confining  his  attack  upon  the  Mahiaita 
possessions  to  those  districts  furthest  from  the  possessions  of 
Sindia,  l^e  was  in  reality  playing  the  game  of  the  man,  who, 
whilst  he  was  the  mainstay  oi  the  Mahratta  power  in  the  field, 
cared  nothing  regarding  tile  nation  at  whose  expense  his  own 
posBessioDfl  were  extended.  A  resolution  was  accordingly  arrived 
9i  to  attadc  ^idia  in  his  own  territorj. 

•  The  attempt  was  first  made  by  a  British  force  under  Lieute-  ' 
naotrColonei  Camac  The  operations  of  Madhajee,  on  hear- 
ing of  this  movement,  stamp  him  as  a  military  genius  of  no 
common  order.  Learning  that  Colonel  Camac's  force  was 
small,  he  resolved  to  overwhelm  it  before  it  could  be  reinforced, 
fie  hastened  at  once  with  a  large  lx>dy  of  troops  in  the  direction 
of  Seepree,  but,  too  late  to  save  that  place,  he  came  up  with 
Camac  at  Serouje,  and  surrounded  him.  The  English  force 
was  reduced  to  great  straits  by  iikmine.  Added  to  this  a  can- 
nonade of  seven  days'  duration,  made  considerable  havoc  in  its 
ranks.  Feeling  that  a  further  continuance  in  his  position 
would  inevitably  lead  to  his  destruction,  Camac  resolved  to 
retreat^  having  previously  sent  to  the  nearest  division  of  British 
troops  earnest  requests  for  reinforcements.  For  seventeen  days 
this  retreat  continued,  our  troops  being  followed  up  and  harras- 
sed  by  Madhajee.  But  on  the  eighteenth  day,  the  Mahratta 
chieftain,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  allowed  himself  to  be 
completely  outwitted.  As  the  only  means  of  escape,  Colonel 
Camac,  at  the  dead  of  night,  on  the  24th  March,  attempted  to 
surprise  bis  enemy.  His  movement  was  entirely  successful. 
Madhajee  was  completely  defeated,  and  forced  to  give  up  the 
pursuit.   A  lew  days  later.  Colonel  Camac  was  joined  by  a 


*  A  detailed  account  of  Major  Pophaiu  s  movementa,  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Major  William  Stewart,  OoTemor-Qenend's  Agent  at  B9mgea, 
appealed  in  the  extinct  Bmant  Moffozi'ne,  about  twenfy  yeani  ago. 
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force  undei  Culoiicl  Mnir.  Madliajee,  however  \vit]»  ilic  energy 
and  spirit  of  a  true  Maliraltn,  soon  recovered  troiii  his  mishap; 
and  by  his  supeiiorit}'  in  cavalry  he  speedily  reduced  the  English 
force  to  a  state  of  inactivity.  A  few  months  later,  Madhajee, 
perceivinp:  that  he  had  everythin^^  to  lose  from  a  contest  carried 
ou  within  his  own  territory,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Colonel  Muir, 
by  which  ho  bound  himself  to  neutrality,  agreed  to  exercise 
bis  good  of?ices  to  bring  about  a  general  peace,  recovered  all  his 
territory  except  the  fortress  of  Gwalior,  and  obtained  from  the 
English  a  promise  to  recross  the  Jumna.  * 

This  treaty  was  eoDcluded  just  at  the  right  time  for  the 
iaterests  of  Madhajee.  The  Government  of  India  was,  &r  many 
reasons,  anxious  to  conclude  the  war  with  the  Mahmttaa»  to  pre- 
vent it  from  attainin|;  the  proportions  of  a  deadly  struggle  for 
existence.  The  defection  of  Madhajee  from  the  confederacy  was 
hailed,  therefore,  by  them  with  the  liTeliest  satis&ction,  and  pre- 
pared them  to  shew  towards  that  chieftain  a  consideration  such  as, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  denied 
him.  Nothing  could  have  more  advanced  the  views  of  Madhajee 
at  this  conjuncture  than  a  recognition  of  him  on  the  part  of 
the  English  as  an  independent  prince.  Besides  the  great  moral 
advantages  flowing  from  that  recognition,  it  would  besides  give 
him  that  of  which  he  then  stood  greatly  in  need  ;  it  would  give 
him  time ;  time  to  consolidate  his  conquests,  to  give  them  a 
compact  form,  to  give  himself  an  independent  footing  amongst 
the  several  rulers  of  Hindustan  ;  time,  moreover,  to  watch  the 
opportunity  for  recovering,  free  from  any  interruption  on  the  part 
trie  English,  the  stolen  fortress  of  Gwalior.  That  fortress  the 
English  had  made  over,  after  its  capture,  to  the  Rana  of  Gohud, 
to  be  by  him  held  solely  on  the  condition  of  good  behaviour. 
It  required  but  a  little  arrangement  on  the  part  of  Madhajee 
to  bring  about  the  apparent  infraction  of  a  condition  so  easy  to 
set  aside. 

But  before  he  attempted  this,  he  had  been  a  consenting 
party  to  that  treaty  of  Salbye,  between  the  Peshwa  and  the 
English,  which  restored  peace  to  every  part  of  India  but  the 
Carnatic.  Mr.  Hastings  was  urged  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty  by  the  doubtful  fortunes  of  the  struggle  betw^een 
lly dor  All  and  the  coast  army,  and  by  the  fear  lest  a  man  so 
ambitious  as  Madhajee  might  influence  the  Mahratta  nation 
to  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  gi^t  adventurer  of  Mysore.  Nana 

*  Qraiit  Duff,  to  wh(Hn  we  are  indebted  for  thew  details. 
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Furnawees  was  anxious  for  peace,  not  less  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  EuglUh  troops  in  tlie  Mahratta  territories,  than  of 
jealousy  of  the  increasing  power  of  Madhajee;  whilst  Ahi.lliajee 
himself  after  long  hesitatiou,  after  coquetting  with  Hydcr  Ali, 
and  oven  obiaiuiug  the  sanction  of  the  xvana  to  a  plan  for  the 
invasion  of  JBeogal,  came  to  the  conclusion,  for  reasons  already 
stated,  that  peace  with  the  English  would,  for  the  moment,  best 
advance  his  interests.  The  treaty  of  Salbye,  whereby  in  addition  to 
the  former  territories  secured  to  him  he  obtainea  the  cession  of 
Baroach,  promised  him  after  the  capitulation  of  Wargaum,  had 
scarcely  been  signed,  when  he  realised  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
he  bad  followed  The  signature  took  place  on  the  17th  May 
1782 :  the  treaty  was  ratified  on  the  6th  June  foUowiug,  and  was 
exchanged  with  the  Peshwa  on  the  24th  February  1783.  In  the 
interval  between  the  first  signature  and  the  final  exchange,  events 
had  occurred  at  Delhi  which  opened  out  to  Madhajee  ^dia  a 
prospect,  the  realisation  of  which  had  ever  been  one  of  his 
fondest  hopes,  and  had,  nearly  twenty  years  earlier^  led  to  the 
campaign  which  ended  the  fatal  field  of  Pauiput 

Ever  since  the  retreat  of  the  Mahrattas  to  their  own  countiy 
in  1773,  the  imperial  Government  had  been  carried  on  under 
the  auspicies  of  Mirza  Nujjuf  Khan,  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
Kohilla  party  in  the  State.  His  rule  had,  on  the  whole,  been 
vigorous  and  successful.  He  had  made  the  voice  of  the  descen- 
dant of  Timour  once  more  respected  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
under  his  energetic  sway  the  empire  seemed  likely  to  attain  a 
position  such  as  it  had  not  occupied  since  the  death  of  Aurung- 
zebe.  But  on  the  22od  April  1782,  Nujjuf  Khan  died.  His 
death  was  the  signal  for  anarchy  and  intrijjue,  for  <Uvided 
factions  aud  contending  rivals.  Tlii^  was  the  opportunity  for 
wliicli  Madhajee  had  been  longing,  it  beenied  to  liim  that  the 
occupation  of  imperial  Delhi,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Knglish, 
opened  out  to  him  better  prospects  than  an  alliance  with  Hyder 
Ali,  for  the  destruction  of  that  nation.  And  when,  towards 
the  close  of  1782,  he  received  from  Warren  Hastings  an  assur- 
ance that  the  English  would  not  interfere  with  his  plans  on  Delhi, 
he  nuide  up  his  mind,  and  at  once  put  in  action  the  means  he 
had  so  plentifully  at  his  command. 

Whilst  these  intrigues  were  pending,  he  made  himself,  in  the 
first  instance,  secure  in  his  own  acknowledged  dominions.  To 
protect  Llicm  the  more  etiecluaily,  he  contrived  a  quarrel  with 
the  Rana  of  Gohud,  and  forced  him  to  surrender  Gwalior,  the 
English,  occupied  after  the  death  of  Hyder  with  bis  son  Tippoo, 
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not  caring  to  interfere.  Everything  having  beeu  placed  upon  a 
footing  of  order  in  his  own  territory,  lie  caused  himself,  by 
meaDB  of  his  intrigues  with  one  of  the  contendinor  factions  at 
Ddhi,  to  be  invited  to  that  eity  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  The 
timely  assassination  of  one  of  the  keuiers  of  the  coDtending 
&ctions  mode  Madhajee  arbiter  of  the  situation.  Meeting  the 
imperial  oonrt  near  Agra»  he  accompanied  it  to  Delhi,  where, 
refusing  ht  himself  and  for  the  Feshwa  the  ofSee  highest  m 
name  and  in  repute— that  of  Ameer  ul  Amrah,  or  prime  minis- 
ter—he accepted  for  the  Feshwa  that  of  Yicegerent  of  the 
empire,  and  for  himself  that  of  Deputy  to  the  Feshwa ;  thus,  at 
the  same  time,  acknowledging  his  fealty  to  the  chief  of  the 
Ifahrattas,  whilst  retuning  in  Ids  own  hands  alike  the  power 
and  the  right  to  exercise  it.  From  this  period  till  the  ddeat 
of  the  armies  of  Doulut  Rao  Siiidia,  by  Loid  Lake  in  1802,  the 
,  imperial  districts  of  northern  India  were,  some  brief  intervals 
alone  excepted,  administered  and  governed  by  the  Mahrattas^ 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  imprisoned  Emperor. 

For  the  five  years  following  Madhajee's  assumption  of  power 
at  Delhi,  he  was  engaged  in  a  continued  struggle  to  maintain 
it.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  Mahomedan  kc- 
tions  would  acquiesce  tamely  in  his  elevation.  The  country, 
moreover,  was  exhausted,  and  the  necessity  for  raising  a  certain 
amount  from  its  inhabitants  did  not  increase  his  popularity. 
The  Rajpoots,  the  Jats,  the  Sikhs,  and  some  of  his  own  followers, 
.  too,  disputed  his  supremacy.  Yet  Madhajee  was  resolved  not 
lightly  to  resign  the  imperial  power.  He  erilisted  two  battSr 
Hons  of  regular  infjintry  under  a  foreign  adventurer,  named 
De  Boigne,  and  as  opportunity  offered,  he  largely  increased  this 
force  and  added  greatly  to  its  efficiency.  *    He  improved  like- 

♦  Grant  Duff,  quoting  from  General  Palm6r*s  despatches,  thus  notes 
the  growth  of  De  Boigjie's  two  battalions    •**  The  most  important  of  all  the 

chancres  iutrodnt^ed  by  Sindia  was  the  well  organised  regular  force, 
"  which  he,  about  this  time,  raised,  by  angmenting  the  two  battalions  of 
*•  D*  Boigne  into  a  brigade,  which  was  subsequently,  at  different  periods, 
"  increased  to  three  hngades.  A  brigade  conaisted  of  eight  hattalioDfl, 
"  of  seven  hutidred  men  each.  Attached  to  every  brigade  there  were 
"  500  hor.se  ;  and  to  each  battalion  five  pieces  of  artillery— t  wo  six-ponnrlprs, 
"  two  tliree-poundera,  and  a  howitzer.  To  provide  for  the  regular  payment 
**  of  theee  troops,  he  made  over  assignments  of  land  to  the  charce  and 
•*  management  of  De  Boigne ;  to  whom  he  allowed  two  per  cent,  upon  the 
**  net  revenue,  independent  of  his  regular  pay,  whkh  was  Es.  10,000 
"  a  month.    A  select  body  of  irregular  infantry  was  attached  to  De 

"  Boigne's  force  The  augmentation  of  De  Boigue's  army  wa^?  gradual, 

**  as  was  Hb  train  of  artiUery,  wMoh  consisted  at  last  of  upwards  ot 
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wise  the  irregular  troops,  enlistinf;  nmonc^st  tlieia  not  only 
Rajpoots,  but  Mahomedaus,  and  organising  tlieni  on  the  basis 
of  a  discipiineii  force.  His  own  energy  and  force  of  character 
not  only  inspired  his  men,  but  suppbed  even  the  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  treachery  and  misconduct  of  some  of  his  adherents. 
Thus,  after  tlie  battle  of  Jeypore,  lost  by  the  desertion  of  his 
regular  infantry,  Madhajee  lost  not  a  moment  in  securing  his 
strong  places,  and,  effecting  a  junction  with  a  considerable  force 
of  Jats,  sent  a  fresh  army  into  the  fit  Id  under  Rana  Khan  and 
De  Boigne.  Though  this  army  was  dt  h  ated  near  Agra  on  the 
24th  April  1768,  Siudia  so  far  rallied  it  as  to  meet  the  enemy, 
and  completely  beat  them  on  the  I8th  June  following.  The 
Mogulis  under  the  ferocious  Uhukun  Kadir  committed  after  this 
event  those  terrible  atrocities  upon  the  unliappy  descendant  of 
Timour  and  his  family,  as  ^vell  as  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi, 
which  have  made  his  name  for  ever  infamous  in  history.  His 
triumph  was  short-lived.  On  the  llih  October,  Delhi  was  occu- 
pied bj  Rana  Khan  and  De  Bojgne,  and  a  few  days  later  Madhajee 
himself  seated  the  blioded  8hah  Alum  on  his  recovered  throne. 
His  power  and  authority  were  subsequently  confirmed  and  con- 
solidated by  a  great  yictory  obtained  by  his  army  on  the  25th 
June  1790  over  Ismael  fieg,  the  last  remaining  Mahomedan 
noble  possessing  sufficient  power  and  influence  to  interfere 
with  his  ambittoup  views.  A  second  victory  over  Ismael  fieg^s 
allies^  the  Rajpoots,  was  gained  on  the  12th  September  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  Madhajee,  sensible  of  the  expediency  of  oon.- 
clliating  rather  than  driving  to  extremity  that  warlike  people^ 
granted  them  peace  on  easy  terms. 

In  the  first  war  with  Tippoo,  1790-02,  Madhajee  took  no 
part  ■  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  complete  victory  in 
snch  a  contest  would  only  be  advantageous  to  the  English,  from 
whom  a  violent  and  persistent  enemy  would  thus  be  removed, 
whilst  the  maintenance  of  Tippoo  at  Mysore  was  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  Mahratta  interests.  He  condemned,  therefore, 
strongly  the  conduct  of  Nana  Furnawees  in  aiding  the  British 
on  such  an  occasion.  He  continued,  then  and  subsequently,  to 
consolidate  his  own  authority  in  Hindustan,  to  meet  the  open 
eflorts  of  Tookajee  Holkar  and  the  secret  efiforts  of  Nana 
Furnawees  to  overthrow  him,  and  to  prepare  against  any  attack 
from  the  North-Wcst,  constantly   threatened  as  it  was,  by 

"  20O  pieces  of  artillery,  of  different  calibres  His  office i.s  were 

"  Eiiropeans  of  all  nations ;  many  of  them  British,  and  men  very  ro8< 
**  pectable,  by  birth,  education,  and  character." 
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the  grandson  of  the  Abdallee.  He  found,  however,  in  the  course 
of  time,  that,  having  placed  bin  doniiiiions  in  Hindustan  on 
a  footing  of  tolerable  security,  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  effi- 
cacious mode  ut"  thwarting  his  Mahratta  rivals,  was  to  proceed 
direct  to  Poona.  Could  he  l>econic  the  nmiister  of  the  Pesliwa 
as  well  as  the  holder  of  the  power  of  the  Mogul,  what  a  vista 
would  open  to  him  ?  He  would  then  wield  a  power  such  as 
neither  Aurungzebe  nor  Sivajee  with  all  their  efforts  had  ever 
attained.  To  unseat  Nana  Furnawees,  always  plotting  against 
him,  and  to  oocnpy  bis  i^ace,  became  tiien  the  fixed  and  settled 
purpose  of  his  mind.  For  no  lighter  purpose  would  he  have  left 
bis  territories  in  Hindustan  and  Central  India,  the  seat  of  his 
real  power.  But  the  end  he  proposed  to  himself  was  so  vast,  so 
full  of  promise,  so  magnificent,  that  it  seemed  to  him  worth  while 
to  encounter  even  a  dangerous  risk.  He  set  out  for  Poona,  and 
marching  slowly,  ready  at  any  moment  to  retrace  his  stepa^ 
be  reached  that  city  on  the  11th  June  1793. 

There  was  naturally  an  ostensible  reason  for  his  journey. 
He  was  to  invest  the  Peshwa  with  the  ineignia  of  the  office  of 
Vicegerent  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Emperor,  This  he  did,  despite  the  secret  opposition  of  Nana 
Fumawees,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.*  His  secret  object, 
however,  was  to  gain  the  young  Peshwa,  Madho  Bao  Narain. 
This,  too,  despite  of  the  opposition,  open  as  well  as  secret,  he 
would,  had  he  lived,  undoubtedly  have  accomplished.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  favour  his  purpose.  Whilst  at  Poona  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  complete  defeat  of  the  fast  adherent  and  sup- 
porter of  Nana  Furnawees,  Tookajee  Holkar, — a  defeat  by  which 
the  army  of  that  rival  chieftain  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  ;  he 
learned  too  of  the  capture  of  Isniael  Beg,  his  sole  Mahomedan  ad- 
versary. He  found,  in  fact,  that  he  wielded,  unchecked,  the  whole 
power  of  Northern  and  Western,  and  a  great  part  f>f  Central  Hin- 
dustan.   The  spirit  of  the  young  Peshwa,  too,  chating  long  under 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm  iDforms  lu  that  wheu  he  came  to  Poena,  Madhajee 
dismounted  from  his  elephant  at  the  gates  of  the  eity  ;  j)lacecl  himself 

in  the  great  hall  of  audience  below  all  llic  lieroditary  iiohles  of  the 
State;  aiul  when  tlic  Peshwa  came  into  the  room  and  desired  him  to  be 
seated  with  others  he  objected  on  the  ground  of  being  unworthy  of 
the  honor,  and  untying  a  bundle  that  he  carried  under  his  arm 
produced  a  pair  of  slippers,  which  he  placed  before  ]\radho  Kao,  saying  : 
"TbisiHiny  occupation;  it  was  that  of  my  father."  Madhajee,  at  the 
moment  he  said  this,  took  the  okl  Klip['ers  tlie  Peshwa  had  in  use, 
and  wrapping  them  up  carefully,  continued  to  hohl  theju  under  hiK 
arm ;  after  which,  though  **  with  apparent  reluctance,  Ive  allowed  himself 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit  down. " 
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the  austere  guardianslii|>  uf  tlie  Nana,  inclined,  more  and  more 
every  day,  to  the  gonial  warrior  wlio  encouraged  him  in  liis 
aspirations  after  the  sports  of  the  field  and  the  ph^asures  of  the 
chase.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Win  prime  minister,  the 
youthfid  Pofshwa  would,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  have 
been  gained  over,  and  Madhajee  woidd  have  attained  a  posi- 
tion never  before  approached  by  any  Mahratta,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  fever  and  died.  His  death  took  place  on  the  12th 
February  1794,  in  the  vicinity  of  Poona.  He  had  no  chiluieu, 
nor  bad  he  made  any  adoption.  He  had,  however,  exj)ressed 
a  wish  that  his  grand-nephew,  Dowlut  Rao,  grandson  of  his  co- 
illegitimate  brother,  Tookajee,  might  sr.cceed  to  his  possessions, 
and  this  wish,  after  some  opposiuuu  uu  the  part  of  his  widow, 
was  carried  into  effect. 

The  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  career  of  the  real  founder  of 
the  house  of  Sindia  is  but  a  bare  and  meagre  outline.  To 
fill  it  up  as  it  should  be  filled  up  would  he  an  interesting 
task,  but  it  would  require  much  labour  aud  many  articles. 
Bather  than  submit  to  the  delay  which  the  preparation  for 
Aich  labour  would  neceissarily  involve,  rather,  in  fact^  than 
mdefinitely  postpone  all  notice  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
Mahmtta  chieftains,  we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  be 
content^  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  outline  alone.  We  have 
been  the  more  inclined  to  this  course,  because  we  are  certain 
tbat  none  but  students  of  Indian  history  have  any  but  the  most 
cursory  knowledge  of  Madhajee,  and  because  we  believe,  there-^ 
fore,  that  the  publication  of  this  brief  notice  will  draw 
mttention  to  a  subject  regarding  which  little  is  generally 
known.  When' we  call  to  mind  the  position  of  the  present 
representative  of  the  house  of  Sindia,  his  high  character 
amongst  Asiatic  rulers,  the  transcendent  services  rendered 
by  him  during  the  mutiny ;  when  we  reflect  that  he,  the 
most  powerful  representative  of  the  Mahratta  waniors,  was 
faithful  among  the  faithless, — that,  possessing  the  power 
greatly  to  annoy  us,  he  incurred  risk  and  danger  of  no 
common  character  to  befriend  and  to  assist  us,  there  are  few 
thoughtful  men  who  will  not  care  to  know  something  of  the 
founder  of  the  family,  something  of  the  man,  the  rise  of  whose 
pcfwer  was  synchronous  with  that  of  our  own.  In  the  modern 
atid  more  true  acceptation  of  the  term,  Madhajee  Sindia  may 
not  be  considered  entitled  to  a  niche  among  the  statues  of  really 
great  men.  But  compare  him  with  his  Asiatic  contemporaries, 
and  he  towers  above  them  all   He  was  a  gieater  warrior,  a 
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greater  Btatesman,  far  ruure  generous  and  liberal,  than  Hyder  Ali 
of  Mysore  ;  he  liad  none  of  tlie  cruelty  or  the  habitual  and  sense- 
less perfidy  of  Nizara  Ali  of  Hyderabad  ;  amongst  the  Mahrattas  not 
a  single  man  approached  him  :  he  was  infinitely  more  far-sighted 
than  them  all  Alone  amongst  his  countrymen  of  that  day  he 
foresaw  the  necossitie&of  the  English  position,  the  iife-struggle  that 
must  ensue  between  them  and  the  native  princesw  Whilst^  in  the 
first  Mahratta  war,  he  had  displayed  no  mean  qualities  as  a 
general,  his  expoiience  of  the  English  had  convinced  him  that  to 
beat  them  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  against  them  ali  the 
resources  of  Hindustan.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  he  refused  to  aid 
them  in  their  contests  with  other  native  priocefl,  however  little 
sympathy  he  may  have  felt  for  the  latter ;  for  he  well  knew  that 
each  such  single  contest  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
remaining  independent  princes  to  ward  off  the  inevitable  blow. 
At  one  time  of  his  life  he  seriously  contemplated  the  formation 
of  a  general  alliance  with  Hyder  and  Nizam  Ali  against  the 
English  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  was  diverted  £rom  this  solely 
hy  a  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  his  own  position,  and  by  the 
necessity  under  which  he  lay,  in  the  first  instance,  to  consolidate 
bis  power.  After  his  experience  of  the  first  Mahratta  war,  he 
carefully  avoided  any  premature  or  single  contest  with  our  coun- 
trymen. When  his  power  had  been  consolidated  in  Hindustan, 
he  still  felt  the  uselessness  of  embarking  in  a  life-struggle,  so  long 
as  he  had  the  doubtful  support  of  the  Peshwa,  and  the  open  op- 
position of  his  minister  and  feudatories.  To  prevent  that— to 
secure  unity  of  action  in  the  North- East  and  the  West — he  made 
that  journey  to  Poona,  wliich  ended,  at  the  moment  of  its  brightest 
promise,  in  his  death.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  thnt  the  great 
object  of  his  latter  life  was  to  bring  about  a  general  league  against 
the  English,  before  the  power  of  the  latter  should  be  too  firmly  con- 
solidated. Lookmg  at  this  policy  by  the  light  of  later  events,  who 
will  say  that,  in  a  Mahratta  pointof  view,  it  was  unsound  or  unwise? 

In  other  respects,  Madhajee  Sindia  was  at  least  on  a  par  with 
the  best  of  his  contemporaries.  He  could  read  and  write  well, 
was  a  practised  accountant,  and  wx^ll-versed  in  revenue  matters. 
He  was  generous,  liberal,  and  just.  His  habits  and  tastes  were 
simple.  He  had  no  great  vices  ;  and  if  he  was  apt  to  give  way  to 
passion,  it  was  a  fault  which  he  must  share  with  most  men  to 
whom  the  benefits  of  Christian  training  have  never  been  extend- 
ed, with  some  likewise  to  whom  the  opportunity  of  profiting 
from  the  great  lessons  inculcated  by  the  Gospel  has  been  more 
liberally  vouchsafed. 
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Art.  IV.— BRITISH  BURMAH. 

AN  Empire  which  seventy  years  ago  laid  claim  to  Ohittagong, 
Dacca,  Luckipore  and  Uossim  Bazar  on  the  west ;  which 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  permitted  the  English  and 
Portuguese  to  establish  factories  on  tlie  borders  of  China  on 
the  East  ;  which  held  sway  over  the  Mo-goung  Shaus  in  lat. 
25**  North  and  verged  upon  the  Malayan  Peninsula  in  lat. 
10*  North,  was  surely  one  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
And  such  was  once  the  Empire  of  Ava.  Its  claims  to  the 
above-mentioned  ricli  Provinces  of  Ben^^al  have  never  been  con- 
sidered deserving  of  examination.  Dr.  Bay  field,  who  records  the 
demand  in  his  "Historical  Review  of  the  Political  Relations 
between  the  British  Government  in  India  and  the  Empire  of 
Ava  from  the  earliest  date  on  record,"  seems  to  think  any 
comment  on  these  pretensions,  beyond  three  notes  of  astonish- 
ment which  he  affixes,  entirely  unnecessary.  But  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  part  at  least  of  these  Provinces  once 
belon2:ed  to  Aiakan.  We  read  in  authentic  records  *  tliat  '  the 
"Aralvao  Kings  in  loi  rner  times  had  possessions  all  along  the 
"coast  as  far.  as  Chittagong  and  Dacca,"  and  that  coins  are 
"still  extant  struck  by  the  Viceroys  at  Chittagong,  with  Bengali 
"and  Persian  characters  on  one  side,  and  Burmese  on  the 
"reverse."  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  when  Deputy.  Commissioner  of 
the  Akyab  District  in  1841,  estimated  the  foreign  or  Kida 
inhabitants  of  the  District  at  1 5  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. These  people  are  the  descendants  of  captives  from  Bengal 
vho  were  brought  into'the  country  as  slaves,  and  are  now  known, 
as  Arakanese  Mahomedans.  And  Dr.  Marshman's  *'  History  of 
Bengal "  informs  us  that  a  King  of  Arakan  joined  with  some 
Portuguese  adventurers  in  invading  Bengal  in  1610,  "  when  they 
took  BhuUoah  and  Luckipore  "  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
at  this  time  Arakan  was  not  Ava.  And  in  1666  the  Arakanese 
lost  Chittagong  after  a  defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  Fenny  at 
the  hands  of  the  Soobadar  of  Bengal ;  so  that  Dr.  BayEeld's 
three  notes  of  surprise  appear  to  be  justifiable. 

Arakan  itself  became  a  Province  of  the  Empire  of  Ava 
in  1784   It  too  had  once  been  a  great  kingdom,  probably 


*  Sir  Arthur  Phayre. 
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tbe  most  powerful  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
We  have  no  complete  history  of  the  country,  but  Biarshman 

is  probably  right  lo  suggestiug  that  materials  for  a  very  interest- 
ing history  relating  to  the  period  are  to  be  found  among  the 
archives  of  the  Portuguese^  and  probably  other  European  nations. 
Colonel  Phayre's  paper  on  the  early  history  of  Arakan,  published 
in  the  AHatic  Society's  Journal,  No.  CXLV  of  1844,  though 
brief,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  contribution. 

Including  Arakan,  the  Empire  of  Ava,  as  it  stood  in  1784,  oc- 
cupies a  very  large  space  in  Captain  Boileau  Pemberton's  great 
Map  dated  1 838.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  vast 
tracts  comprising  so  many  different  countries  and  races  of  people, 
was  always  a  coherent  £mpire.  The  great  Talaing  Kingdom  of 
tt^gu  was  often  in  rebellion,  and  at  times  victorious  over  Ava. 
After  various  vicissitudes  between  1613  and  1740  it  regained  its 
independence  after  a  subjection  of  thirty-seven  consecutive  years. 
But  the  triumph  of  the  Talaings,  or  Peguans,  was  for  a  short 
time  only.  The  country  was  finally  suV>jugated  by  Alouog  Paya 
(Anglic^  Alonipra)  in  1757,  and  this  great  king  subsequently 
conquered  Tuvov  and  Mcrfrui — for  even  here  we  read  of  inde- 
pendent  sovereigns— and  carried  Burmese  troops  into  the  interior 
of  Siam.  We  have  it  on  record  that  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
King  of  England,  which  was  written  on  gold  studded  with  rubies. 
From  him  an  English  Envoy,  Lister,  tlieu  only  an  Ensign  in  the 
army,  and  deputed  by  a  Lieutenant  jN'ewton,  obtained  a  treaty 
signed  by  himself,  granting  the  Island  of  Negrais  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Bassein  River  in  perpetuity,  with  ground  for 
a.  factory  at  Bassein  and  freedom  of  trade.  For  this  we  (that 
is,  the  Honourable  Company)  engaged  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of 
certain  muuijnents  of  war,  and  agreed  to  a  particular  clause, 
specifying  that  we  should  aid  him  against  the  King  of  Tavoy, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  should  not  assist  UiaL  monarch. 

One  authority  says  that  this  treaty  was  ignored.  Another, 
and  apparently  a  better-informed  authority,  states  that  its  provi- 
sions were  not  observed,  and  that  it  was  rumoured  that  Aioung 
Paya  was  ignorant  of  its  import  This  was  rather  hard  fifpoo. 
Mr.  Lister,  as  we  read  that,  notwithstanding  the  king^s 
promise,  he  discovered  that  nothing  could  be  obtained  without 
^  bribe,  and  the  Prince  of  fiassein  and  his  vassal,  Anthorny, 
refused  to  get  the  king's  signature  to  the  treaty,  until 
liister  gave  the  bond  of  the  Honourable  Company  for  30  viss  of 
silver,  (about  Bupees  3,500)  :  and  at  his  audience  with  the  king 
he  left  his  shoes  and  sword  outside,  and  upon  entering  the 
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presence  knelt  down  and  shikhoed  three  times.  To  kneel 
down  and  shikho  is  to  perform  an  act  of  bodily  prostration  as 
reverent  and  almost  the  same  as  the  prostration  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  at  his  prayers.  The  king's  return  present  of  24 
ears  of  ladiati  corn,  18  oranges  and  5  cucumbers^  did  not  evince 
9  very  high  appreciation  of  this  envoy. 

It  was  a  son  but  not  the  rightful  heir  of  Aloung  Paya,  who, 
drowning  the  crowned  king,  his  nephew,  in  the  Irrawaddj, 
the  last  resting  place  of  many  a  Burtoan  Prince,  became  king 
hiipself  in  1781,  and  conquered  Arakan  in  1784i.  And  it  was  at 
this  time  that  we  find  the  Empire  of  Ava  occapying  the  large 
space  on  the  earth's  surface  which  we  have  descnbed  at  the 
comaiencement  of  this  paper. 

So  for  about  forty  years  it  continued,  when  what  is  called 
the  first  Burmese  war  ended  in  the  cession  to  us  of  Arakani 
and  Tei^asserim,  followed,  about  twenty-six  years  afterwards,  by 
the  annexation  by  Lord  Dalhousie^  during  the  second  Burmese 
war,  of  the  noble  Province  of  Pegu  :  this  territory  comprising 
not  only  old  Pegu,  but  the  Districts  of  Toungoo  andvMa^tabai^ 
(now  called  Shwegyin),  with  the  more  strictly  Peguan  ^Districts 
of  Prome,  Henzada,  Tharawady,  Bassein  and  Rangoon.  Some, 
if  nQt  all,  of  these  had  their  kings  in  their  day,  but  kings  were 
pnce  more  common  everywhere  than  they  are  now. 

Much  useful  and  interesting  historical  mformation  regarding 
the  Barman  and  Talaing  kingdoms  is  to  be  found  in  a  remark- 
able compilation,  which  may  almost  be  called  a  Cyclopaedia, 
by  Dr.  Mason,  an  American  Missionary,  resident  in  the  country. 
Its  title  is  "Burmah;  its  people  and  natural  productions; 
"  or  notes  on  the  nations,  fauna,  flora,  and  minerals  of 
**  Tenasserira,  Pegu  and  Bui-mah,  with  systoniatic  catalogues  of 
*'  the  knuwn  manimais,  birds,  fish,  reptiie;a,  insects,  mollusks, 
"  crustaceans,  annalids,  radiates,  plants  and  minerals,  with 
vernacular  names/'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  draw  attentioa 
to  Colonel  Yule's  book, — the  best  work  on  Burmah  extant. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  ili^n'  was  a  good  deal  of  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  British  and  the  Burmans.  Dr.  Aiason  says  (speak- 
ing of  about  1619)  : — "The  history  at  this  period  is  very  ob- 
*'  scure,  but  it  would  appear  that  soon  after  the  time  mentioned, 
**  British  intercourse  with  the  Burman  countries  became  more 
**  free  than  it  ever  was  again  up  to  the  annexation  of  PegiL 
"  ]>alr}  niple  asqertained  from  old  documents  at  Foii;  St. 
**  George,  that  the  English  had  settlements,  at  Prome  and  Am 
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'*  as  well  as  at  Sjriam,  and  even  at  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
*'  China^  wbich  he  conjectures  to  have  been  Bhamo.  The  Utttcb, 
"  who  had  a  oousiderable  trade  with  Burmah,  likewise  pofisessed 

factories  in  the  Upper  Provinces^  and  are  said  to  luiYe  been 
**  at  this  time  in  occupation  of  Negraia'* 

This  information  is  to  be  found  in  Pemberton  *  And  this 
author  informs  us  that  the  Portuguese  had  been  in  the  country 
once  154iO,  if  not  before,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century 
were  in  oonnderable  force  at  Sjriam .under  the  celebrated  Philip  da 
Brito  and  l^icote^  who  was  even  proclaimed  King  of  P^^.  He 
adds :  **  His  conduct,  however,  in  attacking  Toungoo,  and 

carrying  off  the  king  of  that  country,  a  chief  styled  in  Burmese 

history  Kula-ya-men,  or  the  king  who  was  obtained  or  seized 
"  by  foreigners,  provoked  the  King  of  Ava»  Maha  Dhuma 
"  Rajah,  who  besieged  and  destroyed  Syriam,  and  impaled 
"  De  Brito  on  an  eminence  above  the  Fort  The  Burmese 
"  Monarch  removed  many  of  the  Portuguese  and  their  descen- 
"  dants  from  Syriam  to  the  vicinity  of  Ava,  where  some  traces 
"  of  them  exist  to  this  day  in  a  race  of  people  with  light- 
"  coloured  hair  and  eyes."  Major  Burney,  who  was  appoioted 
British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1829,  has  left  in  his 
journals  a  large  store  of  historical  and  other  information,  from 
which  .'subsequent  writers  Ijave  freely  drawn,  and  Mr.  Crawfurd's 
writmgs  are  also  valuable  and  comprehensive. 

From  such  sources  we  learn  how  the  Court  of  Ava  treated 
and  fought  with  Siam  and  China:  how  it  subdued  and 
ravao;ed  Pegu,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Arakan  :  and  how  about  six 
hundred  years  ago  ten  Chinese  envoys,  nobles,  with  1,000  horse- 
men, their  suite,  were  put  to  death  for  disrespectful  manners 
in  the  royal  presence. 

The  following  passacfo,  which  is  taken  from  Burney,  narrates 
the  sequel  of  this  story.  It  is  given  here,  because  it  is  a 
highly  characteristic  passage  of  Burmese  history.  It  gives  some 
notion  of  the  BuddliiaUc  faith  of  the  people,  of  their  lomantic 
behef  in  spirits  or  fairies,  and  their  raagnificent  estimate  of 
Burmese  regal  power  and  w^ealth.  It  reads  very  like  a  story 
from  the  "Arabian  Nights/'  and  this  must  be  our  apology  for 
extracting  it  at  length. 


*  Report  on  the  Eastern  Frontier.  Calcutta,  ib3o.  Or  rather,  Dr.  Bar- 
field  gira  us  the  iofonnation  in  his  Supplemeiit  to  Pembertoa's  w«)rK» 
being  a  Historical  Review  of  our  relaiionB  with  Barmab,  compiled  Df* 
Baj&eld  and  revised  by  Major  Burney. 
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*'  When  the  Emperor  of  China  received  intelligenoe  of  the 

"  execution  of  his  envoys,  he  was  exceedingly  angry,  and  col- 
"  lecting  an  array  of  at  least  six  millioos  of  horse,  and  twenty 
"  millions  of  foot,  sent  thctn  down  to  attack  Pugan  ;  the  king 
of  which,  Naratheehapadi,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  coming 
"  of  this  force,  placed  under  the  generals  Nanda-peetzeen  and 
*'  Yanda-peetzeen  400,000  soldiers,  and  numerous  elephants 
**  and  horses,  with  orders  to  proceed  atid  attackt  he  Chinese 
army.  The  two  generals  marched  to  the  city  of  Ngayoung- 
"  gyan,  and,  after  putting  its  walls,  moat,  and  fortifications  in 
**  a  proper  state  of  defence,  opposed  the  Chinese  army  at  the 
**  foot  of  Bamau  river,  killing  during  three  months  so  many 
**  of  their  army,  that  not  a  grass-cutter  even  for  its  elephants  and 
"  horses  remained.  The  Emperor  of  China,  however,  kept  rein- 
**  forcing  his  army,  and  replacing  those  who  were  killed  by 
"sending  200,000  men  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  100,000 
**  men,  and  400,000  when  he  heard  of  200,000.  Hence  the 
Burman  Army  was  at  last  overpowered  with  fatigue,  and  the 
**  Chinese  crossed  the  river  and  destroyed  Ngayounggyan. 

"  As  the  nats  or  spirits  attached  to  either  nation  were  fighting 
"  together  in  the  air,  four  of  the  Pugan  nats,  namely,  Tebathen, 
**  guardian  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Pugan  City,  Tsalenwotthaken- 
"  young  nat,  Kanshyeyoung  nat,  guardian  of  the  long  lake 
**  or  tank,  and  Tounggyeyen  nat,  lord  of  the  foot  of  the  moan- 
"  tain,  were  wounded  by  arrows.   In  the   new  Tazawen, 
Tebathen  nat  is  styled  xhanbethen.    On  the  very  day  on 
which  the  stockade  of  Ngayounggyan  was  taken,  the  nat 
**  Tebathen  returned  to  Pugan,  and  entered  the  house  of  the 
king's  teacher,  on  whom  he  had  always  -been  accustomed  to 
wait   The  king's  teacher  was  asleep  at  the  time  ;  but  the 
*'  nat  awakened  him,  and  said,  'Ngayounggyan  has  been  destroyed 
'*  *  this  day.    I  am  wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  the  nats  Tsalen* 
'  wotthaken,  Kanshye  and  Tounggyeyen  are  also  wounded  in 
'  the  same  manner.     The  priest  and  king's  teacher  called  one 
of  his   disciples,  a  young  probationer,  and  sent  him  to 
the  King  to  report  ihe  loss  of  Ngayounggyan.    His  Majesty 
inquired  how  this  circumstance  was  known,  when  the  young 
probationer  declared  that  the  nat  Tebathen,  guardian  of  the 
"  Tharabha  Gate,  had  just  arrived  from  Ngayounggyan,  and 
**  reported  the  matter  to  the  king's  teacher,  who  had  thus 
"  learned  that  that  place  had  been  destroyed  on  that  very  day. 
*'  The  King  then  sumrnoned  a  council  of  his  ministers  and 
«  o£Eicersy  and  addressed  them  as  follows The  walls  of  the  city 
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**  *of  l*'i^^a!i  are  L>w,  an<l  enclose  too  small  a  space  to  permit  all 
**  *  the  soldiei's,  elepliauU  and  lnjrses  to  ruiiiaiu  comtui  uiblj 
**  *  within,  and  deferui  them.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  build  a 
"'strong  wall,  extending  from  the  eaatwaid,  from  the  village 
**  *  of  fialen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  straight  dowa  to  the 

'southward,  taking  in  the  village  Yoofttha.  But  it  is  not 
'' '  possible  just  now  to  procure  bricks  and  stones  quickly  ;  if  we 
'*  *  break  down  some  of  the  temples  and  use  the  bricks^  we  shaH 
"  '  be  able  to  complete  this  wall  most  expeditiously*.  Axscordingly 
"  1,000  laige  arched  temples,  1,000  smaller  ones,  and  4,000 
'*  square  temples  were  destroyed.  During  this  operation,  a  sheet 
"  of  copper^  with  a  royal  prediction  inscribed  on  it,  was  found 
"  in  one  of  the  temples.  The  words  were,  '  In  the  city 
"  'of  Pugan,  in  the  time  of  the  father  of  twins,  the  Chinese 
destroying  will  be  destroyed.'    The  king  thereupon  made 

enquiries  among  the  royal  women,  and  learnt  that  a  young* 
'*  coucubine  had  just  given  birth  to  twius. 

"  As  his  Majesty  now  believed  that  even  if  he  built  the* 
"  intended  fortification,,  he  would  be  unable  to  defend  it,  he- 
"  caused  1,000  boats  with  figure-heads  and  warboats  to  be 
"  made  ready,  and  embarked  in  them  all  his  gold  and  silver 
"  and  treasures ;  a  thousand  cargo-boats  also  he  loaded  with 
"  paddy  and    rice  ;  in  a  thousand  state  boats  he  embarked 
**  all  bis    minsters   and    officers,    and  in    the    fj^ilded  state 
**  boats,  his  concu1)ines  and  female  attendants.    Bnt  as  the 
'*  boats  could  not  accommodate  ail  the  royal  concubines  and 
*'  female  attendants,  who  were  very  numerous,  the  King  said, 
"  'These  women   and  servants  are  too  numerous  to  be  all 
"  'embarked  in  the  boats,  and  if  we  leave  them  here,  the  Chinese 
"  'will  seize  and  take  possessiou  of  them  ;  tie  their  hands  and 
**  *  feet  together,  therefore,  and  throw  them  into  the  river/  The 
*'  King's  teacher,  however,  observed :  '  lu  the  wiiole  circle  of 
**  *ariunal  existence,  the  state  of  man  is  the  most  difficult  of> 
**' attainment,  and  to  attain  that  state  durin<?  the  time  of  a 
**  '  Buddha,  is  also  most  diili  iilt.    There  can  be  no  occasion  for 
"'your  Majesty  to  commit  the  evil  deed  of  throwing  tliese 
**  'people  into  the  water.    iSuch  au  acl  will  be  fur  ever  talked 
**  'of  even  ataung  kings,  and  will  be  registered  in  the  records  of> 
**  *  the  Empire.    Let  your  Majesty,  therefore,  grant  pennission  * 
"  'for  any  person  to  tahe  such  of  the  royal-  female  attendant^' 
**  *  as  cannot  be  embarked  in  the  royal  boieit^  and  bf  •  sd  doing; 

'your  Majesty  irili  be  eaid  not  only  to  have  granted  thent' 
"  *  thek  Uvei^  but  to  have  a&ided  thm  pxgteetiaiu  The  King' 
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"  ireplied,  *  Very  true/  and  set  at  liberty  300  of  tbe  female 
"  servants  of  the  interior  of  the  palace,  irho  were  taken  and 
"  carried  away  by  different  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

*'The  King  then  embarked  in  his  gilded  aooommodatioii 
"  boat»  and  retired  to  the  TalaiDg  city  of  fiathein^  (Baasein). 
"  Nanda-peetzeen,  and  Tanda-peetzeen,  after  the  loss  of  Nga- 
"  younggyan,  retreated  and  built  a  couple  of  stockades  on  tiie 
*' eastward  slope  of  the  male  mountaiD,  where  they  again 
**  resisted  the  Chinese.  Both  the  Generals,  holding  some  fixed  * 
"  quicksilver  in  their  mouths,  leaped  1 5  aud  16  cubits  high 
"  in  tbe  air  at  a  time  and  attacked  tlie  Chinese.  But  whilst 
"  fighting  in  this  manner,  an  arrow,  which  had  been  discharged 
"  by  one  of  the  nats  of  the  two  coantiies,  who  were  contending 
"  in  the  air,  struck  Nanda-peetzeen,  and  threw  him  lifeless  to 
**  the  ground.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  and  the  Chinese 
"army  being  very  numerous,  victory  was  unattainable,  and 

defeat  again  ensued.  The  Chinese  pursued  vigorously,  and  the 
"  Pugan  generals  retreated,  keeping  their  fornr  ns  much  together 
"  as  possible.  On  arriving  at  Pugan,  and  iinding  that  the 
*'  king  aud  the  whole  of  the  popnl  ition  had  h  ft  that  city 
**  and  bad  lied  to  the  Talaing  country,  the  army  followed 
**  them  to  Bathein.  The  Chinese  continued  the  pursuit  until 
**  they  reached  Tarouptnau,  but  their  army,  owing  to  tlie  great 
"  distance  which  it  had  marched  and  its  great  numbers,  Legan  to 
*'  experience  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  aud  was  induced  to  turn 
**  back  from  that  place. 

**  la  the  Burmese  year  6iG  (A.  D.  1284?)  the  King  Nara- 
**  theehapadi  fled  in  fear  of  the  Chinese.  Hence  he  is  styled 
*'  Farouppyemen,  the  king  who  fled  from  the  Chinese. 

**  After  remaining  five  months  at  Basscin,  the  king  hearing 
'*  that  the  Chinese  had  retreated  from  Pugan,  made  arrange- 
**  ments  for  returning  thither.  On  his  way  up  the  river,  it 
"  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion,  his  cooks  having  been 
"  able  to  serve  him  up  a  dinner  of  only  150  dishes,  instead  of 
"  the  300  to  which  he  had  always  sat  down  every  day,  he 
"  covered  his  face  with  his  bands  and  wept,  saying,  *  I  am 
*"  become  a  poor  man'.  Shortly  after,  on  his  arrival  off 
"  Prome,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  own  son,  the  Governor  of  that 
"  place." 

it  is  a  problem  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved, 
whether  Burmah  has  ever  been  in  former  ages,  or  even  two  or 

*  rmrmoso  alchemists  value        or  dead  (quicksilver  vory  higkly  for 
it*  supposed  miiaculous  powers. 
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three  centuries  back,  a  populous  country.  It  is  not  so  iloW. 
The  best  authorities  are  disposed  to  estimate  the  whole  Burman 
people,  incluJiug  of  Course  the  co^uaLo  Aiakaucsu,  Taiumgs, 
and  even  Karens,  at  alx)ut  six  millions. 

If  numerous  remains  of  old  cities,  large  and  small,  walled 
enclosures  all  over  the  country,  and  the  ruins  of  religious  build- 
iogfi  in  extraordinary  numbers  in  many  places  are  evidence 
to  the  pdnt^  and  if  the  traditions  of  the  people  in  many  parts 
of  the  cottntijr  are  to  be  beHeved,  Burmab  was  once  a  popu* 
Ions  counti^*  ^  densely  populated  as 

the  North-West  Provinces  or  Bel^um,  nor  that  there  wero 
large  oities  such  as  the  European  is  accustomed  to :  bat  fre« 
quent  and  most  bloody  wars,  with  the  famines  consequent 
Upon  them,  and  the  lawless  state  of  sodety  which  accompanied 
War  in  those  days  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  doubtless 
from  time  to  time  carried  off  large  numbers  of  the  people^  and 
especially  of  the  men  :  the  question  is,  whether  these  causes  were 
not  sufficient  to  keep  the  population  uniformly  low. 

Such  statements  as  the  following  taken  from  Burmese  and 
Siamese  history  must  be  received  with  some  allowance  for 
exaggeration.  We  are  informed  that  about  A.D.  1555  the  King 
of  Pegu  was  at  war  with  Siam,  accompanied  by  an  army  of  a 
million  of  men :  and  Caesar  Frederick,  a  Venetian  merchant,  who 
was  in  Pe<xu  in  A.  D.  3  569,  writes  :  "  We  found  in  the  citv  of 
*'  Martaban  ninety  Portugal  merchants  and  oilier  base  men, 
**  whicij  had  fallen  at  difference  with  the  Governor  of  the  city. 
**  The  King  of  Pegu  Ijad  gone  with  a  million  and  four  hundred 
"  thousand  men  to  conquer  the  Kingdom  of  Siam.."  He  adds: 
"  Also  he  (this  King  of  PeguJ  had  great  ordnance  made  of 
"  very  good  metal.*  To  conclude  there  is  not  a  king  on  the  earth 
"  that  has  more  power  than  the  King  of  Pegu,  because  he  has 
**  twenty-five  crowned  heads  at  his  command  :  he  can  make  up 
"  in  his  camp  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  of  war  against  bin 
**  enemies." 

Mr.  Ralph  Fytche,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English- 
man wlio  visited  the  country,  gives  an  account  of  the  trade  and 
■vVealth  of  various  parts  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  which  General  Fytche  says  :  "  We  may  conclude  that  the 
**  trade  and   industry  of  Pegu  retrograded  during  the  long 

*  'ThiB  is  a  very  surprising  fact,  seeing  tSiat  in  the  war  of  1852  with 
the  British,  the  Bunnans  were  very  badly  ofi  for  guns,  and  occafiionally 
made  use  oF  wooden  guns^  small  hoiiowed  trees  throwing  miserable  little 
lumps  Qi  lead  us  ghot. 
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"  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  which  intervened  be- 
"  tween  his  visit  in  1586,  and  our  conquest  of  Pegu  from  the 
"  Burmans  in  1852  ;  and  this  i^^  (piite  consistent  with  the  his- 
"  tory  of  that  period,  which  is  tilled  up  with  accounts  of  frightful 
*'  scenes  of  bloodshud  and  rapiue." 

The  above,  of  course,  relates  only  to  Talaing  or  Pegu  history  : 
but  of  Upper  Burmah,  Burraah  Proper  as  it  is  sometnnes  called, 
we  have  precisely  similar  historical  accounts  of  Wealth,  power 
and  population.  Witness  the  extract  we  have  given  from  an 
account  of  a  war  with  China,  when  the  king  of  that  countty  sent 
an  army  of  at  least  mz  millions  of  horse  and  twenty  millions  of 
foot  to  attack  the  Burman  Capital  of  Pugan. 

The  general  conclusion  we  may  come  to  is,  that  all  Burmah, 
Upper  and  Lower,  was  once  much  more  densely  populated  than  it 
is  now.  And  if  in  addition  we  take  into  consideration  its  thousand 
miles  of  sea  coasts  its  ports  of  Akyab,  Bassein,  Rangoon  and 
Moulmein,  its  great  variety  of  aspect,  its  fine  mountain  ranges 
alternating  with  rich  alluvial  plainsf,  its  numerous  rivers^ 
the  extraordinary  facilities  of  its  internal  water  communications, 
its  rich  fresh-water  fisheries,  its  varied  and  valuable  products, 
mineral  and  vegetable,  and  its  noble  races  of  people,  we  must 
admit  that  Burmah  enjoyed  a  sum  of  natural  advantages,  such 
as  few  other  countries  could  boast  of.  Even  the  present  kingdom 
of  Burmah  is  a  grand  tract  of  country,  possessing  great  resources. 
Although  it  has  lost  the  finest  of  its  people,  its  sea-coast,  its  ports 
and  its  great  alluvial  plains,  it  is  still  a  magnificent  kingdom  ; 
it  still  possesses  much  rich  land  of  various  soils,  it  has  mountain 
tracts,  with  climate  and  capabilities  equal  to  many  of  the  best 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  it  is  traversed 
thmughout  its  length  by  the  great  Trrawaddy. 

It  is  not  our  object  in  the  present  paper  to  attempt  any 
historical  account  of  Burmah,  or  to  discuss  the  political  rela- 
tions which  exists  between  Imperial  Burmah  and  the  British 
Government.  It  is  very  much  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  intro- 
duce the  King  of  Burmah  and  his  atiairs  into  every  discussion 
coDnected  with  the  country.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  be  interesting  or  important,  if  we  do  not 
dwell  upon  the  great  and  all-absorbing  question  of  the  valuo 
of  the  king's  dominions  and  the  advisability  of  annexing  them. 
Reports  of  our  progress  and  prospects  lose  nearly  all  their 
value,  and  are  very  far  from  satisfying  the  highly  stimulated 
|iakte  of  the  British  oommerdal  mind,  if  they  are  not  seasoned 
with  the  strong  and  piquant  condiment  of  imminently  impending 
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annexation,  the  opening  np  of  the  avenues  of  trade  into. 
Upper  Burmah  by  its  amalgamattOD  with  our  possessions,  and 

the  obliteration  of  any  such  miserable  bar  to  progress  as  an 
independent  kingdom  and  a  royal  dynasty.  With  such  political 
views  we  have  no  particular  sympathy,  and  fortunately  there  is 
no  occasion  for  introducing  thrni  here.  The  words  of  one 
of  the  greatest  friends  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  generation 
are  fainillir  to  us  all:  "The  word  politics,  sir,  comprises 
in  itself  a  ditticult  study  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude."  And 
those  of  Burmah  are  certainly  not  more  inviting  or  less  intri- 
cate than  politics  generally  are.  They  will,  therefore,  not  be 
referred  to  more  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  to  remark  here,  that  a  few 
years  ago  he  would  have  bttu  a  hold  man  who  would  have 
ventured  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  puVilic,  either  in  India  or 
England,  to  information  regarding  British  Burmah.  Of  all  our 
great  Indian  Provinces,  it  has  always  been  the  least  known, 
and  almost  always  the  least  cared  for.  Recent  writings, 
commercial  and  literary,  and  discussions  in  England  rather 
than  in  India,  have  at  length  attracted  some  share  of  public 
attention  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  disooYOty,  namely,  the 
importance  of  British  Burmah.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
a  very  few  years  ago  tliere  were  not  many  persons  who  knew 
anything  about  this  outlandish  region,  and  even  Indian  states* 
men  had  not  discovered  its  importance^  or  would  not  acknow- 
ledge it :  nor  are  we  sure  that  they  have  done  so  yet 

For  a  long  time  all  that  was  heard  of  it  in  England  was  in 
connection  with  one  Sprye,  whose  lucubrations  appeared  to  have 
no  interest  for  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  except  the  Hud- 
dersfield  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  and  it  was  not  every  great 
official  who  had  a  part  in  the  counsels  of  the  Government  of 
India  who  knew  towns  on  the  great  Irrawaddy  from  islands 
on  the  sea-shore.  No  great  official  from  India  ever  came  to 
take  office  in  the  coimtry,  and  only  two  or  three  had  been 
promoted  from  it  to  office  elsewhere.  Kaye  calls  it  the  grave 
of  oriental  reputations  ;  and  other  historians  have  written  of 
our  empire  in  the  East  without  even  noticing  it  Now-a-days, 
however,  many  Chambers  of  Commerce  evince  an  interest  in 
this  country  and  some  knowledge  of  it  It  may  be  questioned 
indeed,  w^hethcr  Burmah  is  not  more  interesting  to  the  commer- 
cial commuuity  of  Great  Britain,  than  even  the  Punjab  with  all 
its  reports  ? 
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In  India  a  different  view  appears  still  to  prevail.  And  we 
must  admit  that  there  are  vsome  f;Tnnn(ls  for  regarding  Burmah 
as  insigmticaut  in  importance  compared  with  other  Provinces. 
First,  the  population  of  Burmah  is  small :  many  an  Indian 
Collector  points  to  the  millioa  souls  of  his  District,  and  liis 
forty  lakhs  of  revonuo,  as  proof  that  his  charge  is  very  nt^arly 
as  important  as  tlie  whole  uf  the  Pegu  Division.  Then  what 
is  to  be  said  of  a  Burmah  District  with  only  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  and  a  lakh  or  so  of  revenue  ?  Again,  the  area  of 
cultivation  is  small,  only  alxjut  three  thousand  square  miles 
being  cultivated  out  of  90,000  square  miles,  or  not  more  than 
one-thirtieth  of  the  whole.  And  highly  as  the  people  are 
taxed,  tliiivitig  under  a  revenue  demand,  ns  the  Ciiief  Coininis- 
sioner  informs  us,  of  nearly  nine  shillings  a  head,  the  wholo 
revenue  is  still  not  much  above  a  million  sterling,  and  the  Pro- 
vince has  so  far  no  ground  for  claiming  a  prominent  position. 
And,  lastiv,  we  may  add  that  being  not  only  a  Non-Regulation 
Province,  but  one  hithefto  administeied  entirely  by  llilitary 
Officers  and  UQCOvenanted  Servants,  among  whom  no  great 
writer  has  anaen^  it  has  not  enjoyed  the  aristocratic  posi- 
tion»  which,  in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  social  world,  com- 
mands attentbu,  and  perhaps  hvor.  But  a  Province  where  the 
population  has  increased  from  less  than  1)  millions  to  nearly  2} 
millions  between  1857  and  1867,  or  above  61  per  cent  in 
ten  years ;  in  which  the  revenue  nearly  doubled  itself  iu  the 
ten  years  between  1855  and  1865»  the  value  of  whose  import 
trade  has  risen  from  little  more  than  2|  millions  to  nearly  5 
millions  in  the  same  period,  and  the  exports  from  about 
<i&2,300,000  to  5  J  millions,  is  a  Province  of  such  promise  that 
even  the  great  Punjab  can  no  longer  altogether  overshadow  itw 

Considering  that  British  Burmah  is  still  in  its  infancy  as  one 
Province  ;  that  in  1854-55  its  total  revenue  was  only  ^£^530,000  ; 
the  following  facts  taken  from  General  Fytche's  Administration 
Report  for  last  year  (1867-68),  will  bear  compaiison  trium- 
phantly with  the  returns  for  any  other  province  of  the  Empire  : — 

"  The  demand  on  account  of  Imperial  revenue  for  18G7-G8 
"was  Rs.  1,06,34,613,  or  .^1,063,461,  and  the  demand  on 
"  account  of  local  taxes,  Rs.  9,04,360  or  c£*90,436,  making  alto- 
"  getiier  a  total  of  Rs.  1,15,38,974  or  .C*!, 153,897,  which  gives 
*'  an  average  of  Rs.  4  82,  or  eight  shillings,  nine  pence,  three 
"  farthings  per  head  of  the  free  population,  exclusive  of  the 
"  soldiers." 
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And  in  another  place  he  says  ; — • 

"The  total  of  the  export  trade  by  sea  and  laud  was  in  round 
numbers  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  lakhs,  or  ^4-, 76 0,000, 
while  the  value  of  the  imports  was  nearly  five  crores  and  twenty 
lakhs,  or  £  5,200,000."  The  aggregate  of  the  trade  tluis 
amounted  to  ten  millions  sterling::.  And,  "as  18GG-07  only 
''consisted  of  eleven  months,  to  aiiive  at  a  fair  coaiparison 
"of  the  out^tnm  for  the  year,  that  for  the  three  previous 
"years  will  be  shown.  The  result  is  as  follows  in  pounds 
'*  sterling 


Years. 

Eitports. 

Imports. 

Total.  . 

Onfltoms 
Daty. 

£ 

£. 

£. 

£' 

1864-65. 

6,544»76i 

4^796^971 

10,341,733 

203,865 

1865-66. 

5,568  385 

5,176,1)45 

10,745,331 

189,533 

1866-67. 

3,942,768 

3,956^667 

7,899,465 

118,941 

1867-68. 

4,759,635 

5,191,352 

9,950,987 

199,173 

Total  ... 

19,815,570 

19,121,935 

38,937,506 

711,515 

*•  Taking  the  Rupee  at  two  shiliinc^s,  the  value  of  the  trade 
"in  1807-68  was  ^'9,950,')87  ;  iu  1857-58  it  was  .£^5,522,21 2, 
*'  being  an  increase  of  over  80  per  cent,  in  ten  years  ;  the  aboli- 
**  tion,  however,  of  all  our  frontier  duties  took  place  m  the 
"  interim,  which  stimulated  the  trade  with  Bnrmah.  " 

\\\  U  may  the  Ciaer  Commissioner  say  as  he  does  in  his  Admin- 
istration Report : — 

"  On  the  whole  the  financial  state  of  the  Province  for  the 
"  year  under  review  is  satisfactory.    In  receipts  the  increments 

have  been  chiefly  under  Customs,  Abkaree,  License  Tax 
**  and  Forests ;  while  under  disbursements  the  incretion  has 
*'  arisen  mainly  from  the  Commission  having  been  placed  on 

an  improved  footing,  the  embassy  to  Mandalay,  the  expedi* 
'*  tion  to  Bhanu),  and  larg  repairs  required  to  the  "Nemesis." 
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**  The  Civil  Bianch  of  tbe  expenditure  may  be  Bummed  up 
^  as  follows:— 
"  Bebitable  to  land  xeveDtie,  indiudiDg  coetol  Be. 


"  coUectioiiB  8,41,230 

"  Abkaree,  iaduding  oost  of  opium      ...  S|03,481 

"License  Tax       ...  6,798 

Customs  1.19,S75 

••Salt                 .••         ...  ...          ...  5,897 

"Stamps              ...  ...  11,075 

"  Chief  Commissioner's  Office  ...          •••  1,25,005 

"  Office  of  Accountant  Geneial  ...         ...  63,130 

"Commissioners    ...  ••*  1,45,3G7 

"  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts  ...  4,G8,n24( 

"Gaols                ...          ...  ...          «  2,40,102 

"Pol  ice               ••«          ..  ...  13,07,148 

"  Marine              ...          .,»  •••  1,91,943 

"  E<lncation,  Science  and  Art  ...         ...  73,702 

"  Ecclesiastical      •••          ...  ...  48,745 

"  Medical  1,13,545 

"  Printing             ...          ...  ...          ...  40,885 

"  Political             ...  ...  1,44,^573 

"  Pensions            ...          ...  27,010 

"  Miscellaneous     ...         ...  ...         •••  30,880 


42,15,621 

"  ixiakli]<:^  a  total  of  Rupees  45,15,625.  The  cr>st  of  the  Military 
"  may  be  assumed  at  Rupees  32,47,824.  Public  \Yoiks  (exclu- 
"  sive  of  Port  Blair)  and  Forests  28,63,440,  leaving  a  surplus 
*'  of  Rupees  5,36,325  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Post  Office, 
"  (including  the  subsidy  to  sea-going  steamers  beyond  the  Pro- 
**  vince,)  the  Electric  Telegraph,  and  Belief  of  Troops.'^ 

As-  then  in  its  first  year  of  {nromise, — a  promise  which  the 
greatest  Viceroy  India  has  ever  seen  unhesitatingly  accepted,-^ 
British  Bormah  was  conadeied  worthy  of  his  personal  observation, 
so  at  the  close  of  the  twelve  eventful  yeans  which  have  since 
elapsed,  it  may,  let  us  hope,  be  thought  worthy  of  such  an  other 
vimt  to  witness  the  prcnnifie  fulfilled. 

But  it  may  be  ai^ed,  what  is  to  be  seen  in  British  Burmah  t 
We  shall  try  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  visitor  first  goes  to  Hangoon.  It 
is  a  voyage  of  not  more  than  four  days  from  Calcutta,  and 
from  I>ecember  to  the  middle  of  April  the  traveller  may 
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genemlly  depend  upon  a  einooth  and  pleasant  passage.  After 
the  early  days  of  Marcli,  however,  the  weather  becomes 
inconveniently  warm.  January  is  the  best  month  both  for  the 
passage  and  for  the  visit,  since  Rangoun  cannot  boast  oi  what 
is  called  in  India  "  the  cold  weather,"  and  only  December 
and  January  are  cool  and  pleasant. 

Taking  the  direct  route,  probably  the  ilrst  land  sighted  is  Capo 
Negrais,  ur  the  land  in  its  viciiiity,  which  is  not  high  or  striking 
in  appearance.  The  Arakan  mountains  have  been  passed  far  to 
the  eastward.  The  mail  steamers  generally  make  for  the  land  here 
and  coast  along  between  Diamond  Island  and  the  mainland,  whidi 
IB  the  xkoble  District  of  BtbBsein  with  its  magnificat  river  of  the 
same  name,  the  finest  in  some  respects  in  the  Indian  Empire. 
The  largest  ships  can  go  up  or  down  between  the  town 
and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  aoout  ninety  miles,  at  any  time 
of  the  tide,  and  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  At 
Bassein  they  are  moored  to  the  bank,  where  the  water  is  deep 
enough  for  the  largest  ships  to  loftd  for  sea  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  In  these  important  particulars  the  Bassein  River 
resembles  the  remarkable  Thames,  and  it  is  further  to  be  noted  of 
this  port  that  being  farthest  to  the  windward,  it  is  more  favour- 
ably situated  for  working  down  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  the  South- 
West  Monsoon,  than  either  ot  the  other  two  ports  in  the^Gulf 
of  Martaban,  vi»,,  Kangoon  or  Moulniein.  Bassein,  indeed,  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  Gulf  of  Martaban. 

But  we  will  suppose  that  our  visitor  is  independent  of  the 
mail  steamers.  Let  him  then  take  the  outward  passage  and 
pass  close  to,  or,  if  possible,  stop  at  and  visit  the  Lighthouse 
on  the  Alguada  Reef,  the  chef  cCceuvre  of  Colonel  Alexander 
Fraser,  C.  B.  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  one  of  the  finest 
Lighthouses  in  the  world,  and  l)Milt  under  as  difficult  circum- 
stances as  have  ever  been  surmounted  by  engineering  skill. 
It  stands  on  an  isoLaled  and  rnoRt  dangerous  reef,  itself  worthy 
of  a  visit,  ^vhence  on  most  days  of  the  year  no  land  is  in  sic^ht. 
And  it  may  be  noted  that  the  orders  for  its  immediate  erecuou 
were  issued  by  the  first  and  only  Viceroy  who  ever  saw  Burmah. 
What  may  not  Viceroys  do  for  Empirf><  ? 

Proceeding  eastward,  with  l^angoon  distant  about  a  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  we  get  into  water,  which  the  whole  year  round 
is  comparatively  smooth.  No  great  drift  comus  in  past  the 
AJguada  lleef.  But  before  many  hours  are  over,  when  Rangoon 
is  yet  some  scores  of  miles  away,  the  steady  gradual  shoaling  of 
the  water  attracts  observation. 
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Duly  sailors  can  properly  appreciate  the  approach  to  a  port, 
where  many  loiles  from  hiud  they  may  auchor  with  perfect 
safety  with  an  adverse  tide. 

At  last  we  come  to  the  light  ship,  and  the  water  seems 
shoal,  with  the  land  hardly  m  sight.  If  we  arriye  at  night,  we 
see  one  of  Colonel  Frasor  s  new  Liglithouses  near  the  China 
Eakeer  River.  But  by  night  or  by  day  large  ships  must  await 
the  flood  to  go  up  the  river ;  at  ui^ht,  indeed,  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  safe  to  do  so. 

We  find  as  we  go  up  that,  though  the  water  is  never  deep, 
it  is  of  a  very  uniform  depth  with  no  dangerous  shoals  or  ovot- 
falls.    Id  fact  there  are  neither  dangers  not  difficulties. 

Not  many  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Syriam 
pagoda,  a  fine  large  truly  Burman  structure  on  the  left  bank, 
becomes  visible,  and  would  be  more  admired  than  it  is,  if 
shortly  after  the  stupendous  Shwe  Dagon  pagoda  of  Bangoon 
(lid  not  come  in  sight  The  eye  accustomed  to  see  great 
buildings  and  experienced  in  judging  of  them,  at  once  recog^ 
niz the  grandeur  of  this  remarkable  structure.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  striking  buildings  in  the  world.  Travellers 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  nthnit  that  from  its  size,  its  design, 
the  platform  on  which  it  stands,  iis  position  and  surround- 
ings, its  aspect  is  unique  among  buildings.  The  enormous 
amount  of  labour  which  must  have  boon  cmplo3'cd  to  raise 
sucli  a  building  in  such  a  place  is  at  once  apparent^  and  is 
very  striking. 

A  few  miles  below  the  town  tlio  ITastiiiL;'s  Slioal  is  crossed, 
011(1  here  tho  broad  sheet  ot"  the  1A'l;u  Rivur  iVoin  the  eastward 
joius  the  K.iuL^^non  River,  the  two  fbniiiuc^f  a  very  tine  expanse  of 
water.  Ht  ro  many  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  lying 
at  anchor,  while  i!nin'''liately  ahead  others  are  moored  otf'  tho 
Payoondoung  Creek,  where  numerous  and  verv"  extensive  nier- 
cantiie  buiUUngs  are  to  be  seen,  and  a  little  further  on  lies  the 
town  on  the  Han^non  River,  with  its  ci  'Avd  of  vessels,  faced  on 
the  opposite  hank  \jy  tho  husy  dock-yards  of  Dalla. 

Kaiigoon  has  very  much  tho  aj^pcarance  from  the  river  of 
a  European  town,  with  its  rows  of  European  mercantile  oliices 
and  warcliouses,  the  public  oiiicos  and  uthur  buildings,  some 
of  thi  in  fme  piles  of  masonry,  and,  even  after  landing,  in  many 
parts  (jf  the  town  one  might  fancy  one's  self  in  an  Italian 
or  Greek  town. 

Once  landed,  the  visitor  will  notice  that  the  population  is 
a  mixed  people  of  many  countries.   But  distinguished  among 
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tliem  all,  the  Burman  'will  attract  attcutioo  from  the  peculiarity 
of  his  physiognomy,  liis  robust  pliysicai  appearance  and  liia 
dress.  For  if  the  visitor  be  a  distinguished  one,  the  Bur- 
man  will  "without  fail  pay  him  the  honor  of  receiving  him 
in  'his  best  attire,  his  wife  also  accompany iii!:,'  him  in  one 
of  the  most  unique  of  female  dresses.  The  Burmans  are  a 
fair  people  with  a  decided  Chinese  type  of  countenance,  not 
handsome,  but  often  comely  as  much  from  expression  as  fea- 
ture, or  more  so.  Both  men  and  av.  men  dress  very  woll,  niid 
tlicy  have  a  free  independent  manner  and  an  e;>-y,  ])('iiia]).s 
rather  swasfg'eriiig  <^ait.  The  contrast,  to  tho  sri.iiiLirr  from 
Calcutta,  between  them  aiul  the  daik-iskinned,  thin-legged  peo- 
ple of  lit'Ugal  is  very  striking  and  refresh in<]f. 

But  no  one  can  say  thnt  he  has  really  seen  what  the  people  of 
Burmah  are  like,  until  he  has  seen,  say  at  the  Cliiof  Coniuiis- 
sioner's  house,  some  of  the  best  families  in  Rangoon  in  ilieir 
holiday  attire.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  ladies'  dress, 
indeed  the  distinctive  feminine  attire  of  Burmah, — tho  petticoat 
(we  say  literally  the  petticoat,  for  there  is  but  one  lower  gar- 
ment), is  esseiitialiy  a  dress  of  some  self-exposure,  that  is,  in 
the  same  wa}  as,  Init  perhaps  not  to  a  greater  extent  than, 
crinoline.  But  difficult  as  such  a  skinipy,  thuugh  handsome, 
garment  must  be  to  control,  it  ia  managed  discreetly  with 
great  but  unobtrusive  dexterity.  And  free  and  unfettered 
as  the  life  of  Burmese  women  is,  their  demeanour  is  modest 
and  becoming.  Even  fastidious  and  high-bred  visitors  to 
Burma}),  who  may  have  met  the  ladies,  old  and  young,  of  some 
of  the  good  families  of  Pegu,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above, 
-will,  Yfe  are  sure,  bear  willing  testimony  to  their  good  style,  the 
taste  and  picturesqueness  of  their  apparel^  and  their  pleasing 
manners,  And  the  men  are  quite  as  well-mannered,  quite 
as  much  self-possessed,  while  a  remarkable  politeness  and  defer- 
ence of  manner  cannot  but  appear  most  striking  in  both  sexes. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  origin  and  condition  of  the  people 
with  one  or  two  other  topics  are  taken  from  the  first  Provincial 
Report  on  British  Burmah  for  1861-62,  by  Sir  ArthurPhayre : — 
"  Throughout  the  whole  country  the  people  belong  to  various 
"branc4ies  of  the  Indo-Chinese  family.  They  probably  have 
"  come  down  at  a  remote  period,  from  the  plateau  of  Central 
*'  Asia,  by  the  courses  of  the  Salween,  and  of  the  eastern 
affluents  of  the  I rrawaddy.  The  most  advanced  race  is  the 
*'  Burmese,  which  at  the  period  of  the  British  conquest  possessed 
"  the  ruling  power  over  the  whole  country.   Tho  Arakanese 
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**  are  of  tlie  same  race  as  the  Burmese,  have  the  same  iiaino' 
"  and  s]>eak  t  he  same  tongue,  but  have  been  isolated  for  many 
"  generations  by  their  geofrrapliical  position.  Hence  they  have 
"local  ptculiariiics  of  pli\ .^mgnomy  and  speech.  The  other 
"  trilies  aio  the  M<>n  or  Talaiu,  the  ancient  pe<»ple  of  Pegu; 
*'  also  tiie  Karen,  Khyong,  Khamee,  and  other  moantaia  races 
**  which  need  not  bo  euiimerated.  These  tribes  ;iU  iia  ve  a  general 
"  resemblance  to  each  oilier,  and  as  their  iluUects  ditfer,  the 
**  Burmese  language,  which  is  the  mother  tongue  of  three-fourths 
"  of  the  people,  serves  as  a  means  of  communication  one  with 
"  another. 

*'  The  social  condition  of  the  people  throughout  the  three 
**  divisions  is  generally  similar.    Every  where  in  the  plains, 
**  the  occupied  land  is  an  allodial  possession.   The  estates,  on 
the  average,  do  not  exceed  eight  to  ten  acres.   The  agriculture 
is  rude,  but  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  exuberant   There  is 
"only  one  grain  crop  in  the  year,  and  one  cereal^  rice,  is 
cultivated  almost  exclusively.   The  laws  of  inheritance  and 
"  of  marriage,  the  religious  faith  and  the  superstitious  practices, 
**  the  traditions,  the  feelings,  the  sympathies  and  the  preju- 
"  dices,  are  generally  alike  amoog  the  people  in  the  plains.  But 
**  the  hill  tribes  have  not  been  won  over  to  Buddhism.  They 
**  have  no  idols  and  no  priesthood.    They  still  retain  the  ancient 
"  worship  of  the  deities  of  the  woods,  the  I  'lls  and  the  streams. 
"  Their  languages  are  unwritten.    Many  of  them  are  gradually 
settling  in  the  plains,  as  the  Karens  commenced  doing  ages 
aga    All  the  tjibes^  as  a  general  characteristic,  in  the  ordi- 
"  naiy  affairs  of  life,  are  frank,  truthful  and  hospitable.  They 
"  have  plenty  of  food  and  clothing  with   reference  to  the 
"  climate.    Whether  in  the  hills  or  plains,  the  houses  of  the 
*'  peasantry,  built  of  bamboo,  have  the  floors  raised  on  plat- 
"  forms,  and  are  never  placed  on  the  ground. 

On  the  fiills,  the  people  practise  the  barbarous  mode  of 
"  tillage  called  touiigya,  which  consists  in  clearing  a  fresh 
patch  of  forest  each  season,  and  burning  the  timber  on  the 
"  ground.  They  change  their  village  sites  at  uncertain  intervals, 
"  as  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  becomes  exhausted. 
**  While  such  wandering  habits  last,  their  condition  cannot  be 
"  materially  improved.  The  remoter  hill  tribes  are  still  in  a 
"  pavfige  state  of  isolation  and  independence  ;  save  in  the 
**  District  of  Toungoo,  where  the  ameliorating  influence  of  educa- 
"  tiou  and  Christianity  has  wrought  an  entire  change.  Even 
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"  the  wilder  among  the  hill  ti  il)es,  however,  grow  cottOD,  aud 
"  weave  cloth  of  strong  texture  and  vnriuus  colours. 

"  At  the  principal  sea-ports,  Europeans  aud  foreij^n 
*'  Asiatics  have  settled  in  considerable  ninnl)ers.  Their  kuow- 
"  ledge,  enterprise,  aud  capital  have  opened  out  markets  for 
"  the  timber,  the  rice,  the  petroleum,  and  other  ])r()ducts  of  the 
**  country,  which  could  not  have  been  accoiH|)li.slied  under  the 
*'  Native  Government.  The  people  generally,  since  the  Biilish 
*'  conquest,  have  acquired  a  cunsideiable  amount  of  personal 
"  property.  The  small  lauded  proprietors  are  independent  and 
**  prosperous.  The  high  rate  of  wages  fur  a  common  day 
**  lahoiuer,  from  six  to  eight  annas  a  day,  nine  pence  to  a  shilliug, 
*'  shows  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is  comfort- 
"  able.  Yet,  among  the  Burmese  and  other  indigenous  people 
'*  there  is  no  class  that  can  be  called  wealthy." 

But  to  see  Burmans  and  Talaings  in  their  home  in  Rangoon  is 
not  to  see  much  of  British  Burmah.  The  Irrawaddy  River  should 
be  seen,  and  for  this,  we  must  go  a  day's  journey  by  a  smaller 
8teamer  from  Ki;ngoon.  The  people  should  be  seen  at  work  on 
their  great  stream,  though  unfortunately  January  is  not  the 
best  month  for  seeing  its  great  boat-traflSc ;  and  the  traveller 
should  visit  some  towus  on  the  Irrawaddy,  especially  P^me. 
In  the  way  of  scenery,  there  is  nothing  very  striking  to  be  seen 
in  Lower  Pegu.  Near  Prome  it  becomes  more  picturesque,  but 
for  really  fine  scenery  we  must  visit  Moulmein,  and  go  at  least 
some  miles  above  tiie  Duke  of  York's  nose  on  the  Salween, — a 
few  hours'  trip.  Of  architecture,  there  are  innumerable  pagodas 
and  K youngs,  (monasteries)  iu  Pegu  and  Tenasserim,  many  of 
which  are  worth  seeing.  We  may,  however,  reasonably  sum  up 
our  remarks  on  this  subject  by  raying  that  a  visit  of  ten  or 
twelve  days  is  long  enough  in  which  to  acquire  a  good  notion  of 
the  country  and  the  people. 

We  hasten  on  to  notice  those  subjects  which  distinguish,  or 
are  characteristic  of,  the  Burmans. 

And,  firstly,  a  glance  at  the  religion  of  the  country  will  not 
be  out  ot  place.  Bisliop  Bii^andet's  "  Life  of  Gaudama,  "  gives 
in  a  small  space  the  best  account  we  have  met  with  of  tlie 
Buddhism,  which  is  the  national  relii-ionof  Burmah,  And  much 
besiiles  a  knowledge  of  the  religion  ol  the  country  may  be 
learnt  from  this  exetdient  work  with  its  little  Appendix  con- 
taining "  Abstractii  of  a  few  Zats,"*  *'  A  JSotice  on  the  JBuddhi.st 

*  A  Zdt  is  a  story  of  some  of  tlic  events  couuected  with  soiue  of  the 
prior  stagtitt  of  ejuateuce  of  the  UudUh  Gaudama. 
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Religions/*  and  "  The  Seven  Ways  to  Naikban/'  The  worthy 
Bishop  is  a  high  authority  on  Burmese  matters  generally.  The 
creed,  then,  of  Burinah  is  Buddhism,  and  the  prie.sts  are  celibates 

and  a  strictly  monastic  hierarchy.  If  we  were  a<ked,  is  it  an  oper- 
ative faith  with  the  people  ?  we  should  reply  that  it  docs  exert  a 
moral  force  quite  e(|ual  to  tho  forro  of  most  of  the  creeds  of  the 
world  ;  that,  a  religion,  it  is  active  and  efficacious.  We  may 
say  of  the  Buniiaua  that  they  are  a  religious  people,  certainly  tliey 
are  so  as  compared  with  what  aru  called  civilized  nations.  But 
they  are  not  a  religious  people  in  the  sense  that  the  J^Ialio- 
medans  are  :  they  arc  not  a  Mooted  ur  fanatical  people.  There  is 
a  very  noticeable  apparent  (Htference  between  the  religious  practice 
of  the  old  compared  with  the  young  ;  theuld  are  particularly  strict 
in  the  observance  of  their  duties,  which  in  some  respects  are  severe, 
involving  as  they  do  much  watching  and  fasting.  Young  people, 
and  especially  young  men,  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  wor- 
ship days,  long  prayers,  or  fasting,  yet  it  cainiot  be  said  that 
the  young  are  irx*eligious,  or  tliat  there  is  any  apparent  tendency 
to  unbelief. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  priests  may  be  called 
good  men.  They  live  a  life  of  considerable  self-deniai,  wbich  at 
least  is  a  proof  of  sincerity  ;  they  are  the  self-constituted  and  un- 
salaried, and  it  may  be  said  the  sole  instructors  of  the  young,  that 
is,  of  boys  only  ;  they  are  often  the  advisers  and  referees  of 
the  people  in  secular  affairs,  and  they  do  not  meddle  in  politics. 
Bishop  Bigandet  says  that  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have 
ever  aimed  at  any  share  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country.  He  states  that  for  a  hundred  years  at  least  the  his- 
tory has  been  tolerably  well-known,  and  yet  he  can  call  to 
mind  no  occasion  when  the  priests  as  a  body  have  interfered 
in  State  affairs.  This  is  -doubtless  the  general  opinion  of  the 
best  informed  persons.  Yet  their  influence  with  the  people 
is  very  great :  their  position  is  a  very  dignified  one ;  indeed 
they  are  objects  of  adoration.  The  Burman,  however,  is  rather 
given  to  adoring ;  he  is  a  great  worshipper  of  the  embodiment 
of  power  or  holiness  in  man.  And  there  is  nothing  pro&ne 
in  this  according  to  his  religious  views :  ail  the  Buddhs  were 
once  men  and  even  much  lower  animals. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  of  our  saying  more  on  this 
topic.  We  have  only  to  add  as  a  final  observation  that  to  the 
Western  mind  nothing  that  the  priests  do,  appears,  so  striking 
and  peculiar  as  that  which  they  do  not  do.  They  do  not  name 
children,  they  do  not  marry  people,  they  not  do  bury :  they 
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have  notliing"  to  do  Avith  these  tlilnu-s,  Aiitl  3^ot  the  uaiiuDg 
of  a  chiM  is  an  important  matter  in  Burman  life  ;  the 
marriage  of  yonng  people,  tliough  not  ceremonious,  is  a 
serious  affair  of  Degociatiou  ;  and  a  funeral  is  one  of  the  mobt 
engrossing  events  of  village  and  even  town  life. 

Of  the  literature  and  drama  there  is  not  very  much  to  be 
said.  The  interminable  religious  zats  and  almost  equally  long 
histories^  vnth  some  few  well-known  tales,  hardly  constitute  what 
we  call  a  literature.  Of  books  of  science  or  art^  bioo^raphies, 
travels  and  poetry,  there  may  be  said  to  be  none.  Yet  there 
are  songs,  and  very  good  ones,  and  the  music  is  decidedly  of  a 
better  style  and  execution  than  the  native  music  of  India.  New 
airs  are  constantly  composed,  and  become  current  and  fashionable^ 
flourish  for  a  short  time,  and  then  give  way  to  newer  tunes,  and 
the  people  are  great  lovers  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  General  Fytche  informs  us  in  his  Report  to  Government 
of  his  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Mandalay  in  1867,  that  the  king 
treated  him  to  some  really  beautiful  singing.  The  legendary 
lore  of  fiurmah  is  extensive  and  highly  romantic,  and  mm  li  f  it 
is  as  interesting  as  fairy  tales  in  general  are,  which,  as  Dr.  Jolm- 
80n  truly  says,  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  things.  The 
drama  is  decidedly  not  of  a  high  order.  In  some  respect8f, 
such  as  scenery,  stage  accompaniments  and  properties,  it 
is  rude  and  inartistic,  and  to  our  ideas  it  is  neither  entertaining 
nor  instructive.  But  that  it  completely  suits  the  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  triumphantly  proved  by  their  devotion  to  it.  The  whole 
population  of  a  village  or  quarter  of  a  town,  some  old  people 
excepted,  ^vill  sit  up  at  a  badly-lighted,  ill-acted,  totally 
"  UDiiiountod,"  and,  to  our  ideas,  most  monotonous  Pway  (or 
play)  literally  all  night,  that  is  from  0  p  >r.  till  G  A.M.  A 
zat  Pway  is  a  conipouvifl  of  singing,  dancing  and  recit- 
ing. The  characters  are  tew,  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
pieces,  the  plot  generally  eniV)raeing  a  very  few  characters,  ' 
and  pourtraying  merely  the  adventures  of  a  prince,  first  in 
quest  of,  and  then  in  the  courtsliip  of,  a  princess  ;  a  king, 
a  very  heavy  father,  an  oppressively  wise  minister  or  two, 
a  buffoon  as  a  rather  inappropriate  attendant  on  the  prince, 
and  a  maid  of  honour  or  two  for  the  princess.  Tbc  singing  ' 
is  sometimes  fair,  the  dancing  is  mere  posturing,  but  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  is  often  displayed  in  timing  the  movements 
in  exact  accord  with  the  music,  and  in  skiltul  contortions 
of  the  body. 
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We  think  it  cannot  now  be  denieil  that  there  is  epncrally 
a  great  deal  of  Cdnrsenoss  and  even  inilrrcncy  in  tlic  Iniruiaii 
Pway.  The  chief  fun  in<l*'<!d  of  the  1»ntioou"s  actini:if  is  in  its 
im})roprieties,  and  he  is  :i  great  lavorite  with  the  andience. 
Respectable  women  as  woll  as  men  untloubtedly  this 
fun,  hut  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  to  them  it  docs  not 
appear  so  gross  as  it  does  to  u.s  :  that  they  may  be  just  as  good 
as  tlie  ladies  amongst  ourselves  a  few  generations  back  who 
admired  plays,  which  we  now  will  hardly  name  ;  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  while  the  Loobyet'a  fan  does  not  appear^  indecent 
to  them,  they  would  regard  an  English  ballet  or  burlesque 
as  most  immodest  and  unfeminine  exhibitions.  And  perhaps 
they  are  right 

As  regaras  education,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  not  much  is 
done  in  Barmah  proportionately  with  other  Provinces,  that  there 
is  a  rapidly  growing  desire  to  learn  English,  in  the  large  towns 
of  British  fiurmah  at  least :  and  that  we  are  believers  in  aided 
village  schools  with  adequate  inspection.  And  surely  it  is 
desirable  to  give  a  due  place  to  instruction  in  the  vernacular 
to  tfdse  care  that  the  English  language  does  not  become  an 
Aaron's  rod  to  swallow  up  all  others.  Burman  boys  learn 
quickly  and  are  tractable,  and  the  girls  are  quite  as  quick  and 
of  course  more  manageable.  We  are  of  those  who  think  that 
Government  is  often  rather  unreasonably  called  upon  to  spend 
more  of  its  income  on  education,  but  we  repeat  that  Burmah  has 
noi  yet  received  its  fair  share  of  attention. 

proceed  to  notice  the  vexed  question  <^  opening  roads 
to  China. 

Whether  any  very  signal  benefits  are  to  result  from  opening 

these  communications  direct  or  indirect,  by  railway  or  by  road, 
is,  we  think,  questionable.  We  do  not  share  the  very  couleur 
de  rose  views  of  the  majority  on  this  subject.  In  fact,  we 
confess  to  being  sceptical  cnoncfh  to  doubt,  in  the  first  place, 
the  illimitable  wealtli  and  intinite  rcsonrccs  of  China.  We 
believe  that  China  will  l>e  found  cliiotiy  remarkable  for  its 
population  enormous  and  poor — a  popuhition  which,  with  ex- 
ceptions rarer  than  in  other  countries,  lives  a  literal  "hand-to- 
mouth  "  life  of  excessive  labor  and  extreme  indigence.  As  for 
streams  of  rich  caravans  from  Yunan  rid  Bhamo,  we  doubt 
if  any  one  alive  will  live  to  see  ev(Mi  a  semblance  of  them. 

The  first  question  is — what  ib  Yunan?  What  is  the  great  good 
that  we  can  reason al)ly  expect  to  come  out  of  it?  And  these 
questions  may  perhaps  best  be  answered  by  another  to  which 
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there  will  probably  be  no  reply — who  knows  ?  The  provkoe 
to  the  north  of  it^  Szut  Chhouan  may  be  more  promising,  but 
those  who  pat  their  faith  in  f  tapping, as  it  is  familiarly  allied^ 
this  or  that  border  province  of  China,,  will  probably  find  that^ 
when  we  have  tapped,  we  must  go  much  further,  perhaps  even 
to  the  sea  again,  before  we  can  attract  even  moderate  streams 
of  wealth  into  Bengal  or  £urmah. 

Perhaps  the  project  of  all  others  the  wildest,  is  that  of  a 
railway  through  the  desolate  wilderness  of  the  Shwegyin  Dis* 
trict,  through  the  unfriendly  Ked  Karen  country  to  a  Chinese 
south-west  frontier  town.  But  of  course  on  any  line  where 
hostility  or  serious  political  difficulties  of  any  sort  are  to  be 
encountered.  Government  will  be  very .  slow  to  undertake  or 
encourage  construction  or  Survey  projects.  Indeed,  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  matter  there  lies  a  question  which  is  perhaps  not 
sutiiciently  considered. — Is  it  the  business  of  Government  to 
undertake  these  Surveys? 

The  following  passage  from  a  recent  writer  who  appears  to 
have  a  special  knowledge  of  his  subject,  may  be  aptly  q^uoted 
here  : — 

**  There  are  few  countries  in  the  world,  if  indeed  any,  which  have 
"excited  more  vague  interest,  or  inspired  more  wide-spread  ideas 
**of  romance  ;vn(i  ^vu!l tit  ring  curiosity,  than  the  distant,  sechided, 
**  imperfectly  kuosvn  Empire  of  China.  Tracing  our  knowledge 
**  of  it  to  ages  when  credulity  was  unbounded,  and  when  the 

wliole  East  was  to  Europeans  the  favoured  land  ot  wealth, 
**  civilization,  luxury  and  grandeur,  the  cradle  of  the  human 
**  race,  and  the  theatre  on  which  nations  had  arisen  whose  numl^ers 
**  were  as  the  sands  of  the  sea-sLore,  it  was  only  natural  that, 
*'  viewed  through  the  magnifying  class  of  ignorance  and  unfettered 

imagination,  the  most  distant,  the  best  organized,  the  most 
**  civilized,  and  the  most  densely  populated  of  all  the  Oriental 
**  countries,  should  have  made  a  deep,  though  indistinct,  iui- 
"  pression  on  the  minds  of  all  classea  To  the  present  day  this 
"  undefined  sway  over  the  European  inuftgination  continues,  and 

even  for  those  who  have  spent  a  oonsicferable  portion  of  their 
"  lives  in  China,  it  is  difficult  to  efface  early  impressions  from  their 
<*  memories^  notwithstanding  the  extremely  adyerse  nature  of 

their  own  experience.  The  idea  that  the  Chinese  peasant  is  in 
"  every  respect  a  much  more  degraded  being  than  the  English 
"  agricultural  labourer,  with  no  notion  of  comfort  or  cleanlinesi^- 
''is  rudely  disenchanting  to  the  popular  conception  born  of  a 
*  credulous  imagination. 
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"  The  oonsequenoe  of  all  these  misoonoeptioiia  and  delumoiui 
"has  been;  umt  somethiog  of  this  halo  of  romance  has 
"  surrounded  Europeans  who  have  visited  China^  and  the  China 
"  trade  itself  has  been  the  i^nosure  dT  merchants,  and  those 
''engaged  in  it  have  been  the  envy  of  those  less  &voured  indi* 
"  viduals  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  less  influential  branches  of 
*'commeice.  Formerly,  to  spend  a  few  years  in  China  was  to 
amass  a  fortune,  and  a  merchant  returning  to  Bngland  was  a 
^man  of  whom  lils  friends  and  his  country  were  proud 
^  As  a  result  of  this,  there  are  certain  traditions  of  the  former 
"  acquired  fortunes,  and  of  the  extravagance  of  old  times 
*^  still  lingering  at  the  open  ports:  but  the  abundance  and 
''rapidity  of  communication,  and  the  easy  and  speedy  difl'usion 
"  of  capital,  have  already,  in  a  great  measure,  assimilated  the 
"  state  of  affairs  in  China  to  that  prevailing  at  home.  The  hold 
''oi  these  traditions  on  people's  imagination  must  gradually 
"weaken,  as  evidence  more  and  more  convincing  is  offered  that 
"  large  fortunes  are  not  made  by  residents  in  China.  Even 
"moderate  fortimes  are  becoming  rarer,  and  indeed  we  doribt  if 
"  any  part  of  the  world  devoted  to  cornrncrce,  could  show  such  a 
*' large  average  of  failures  as  has  been  witnessed  iii  China  during 
"the  last  five  years.  The  exigencies  of  trade  now  cause  eveu 
"  the  heads  of  houses  to  make  London  their  head-quarters,  while 
"the  conduct  of  their  business  in  the  East  is  entrusted  to  junior 
"**  partners,  so  that  tliose  most  largely  interested  in  both  the 
"import  and  export  business  of  Uhina^  are  really  merchants 
"  principally  in  London,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  doing  their 
"trade  through  their  own  iiouses  or  through  agents  in  the  East. 
"Large  fortunes,  therefore,  are  not  made  in  China,  but  under  the 
"genial  influences  of  the  salubrious  climate  of  England." 

The  same  writer,  after  telling  us  that  there  can  hardly  be 
a  more  degraded  being  than  the  Chinese  peasant,  adds  that 
the  occupation  of  the  people  as  a  w  hole  is  apiculture,  in  fact, 
that  they  are  neraiy  all  pcuiiants  ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  are  not  in  anv 
"  sense  an  industrial  people,  as  the  term  industrial  is  understood 
"  in  Europe.  China  may  be  described  as  an  enormous  aggrega- 
"  tion  of  villages,  or  perhaps  more  oorrectly  of  hamlets,  and  the 
**  occupation  of  the  people  as  a  whole  is  agriculture.  There  are 
'^no  large  workshops  of  disciplined  artisans,  no  elaborate 
"contrivances  for  multiplying  products,  no  division  of  labour  or 
**  complicated  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  economising  time. 
J'  The  large  dties  are  few,  because  all  the  social  and  economiod 
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"organisation  of  the  Empire  tends  to  agriculture;  and  agri- 
"  culture  carried  ou  iu  minute  patches  demands  hamlets  at  every 
"few  hundred  yards.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  C-hma  has 
"  always  been,  perhaps  more  than  any  country  in  the  world,  self- 
**  supporting,  and  that  from  a  pci  iod  to  which  Europe  can 
**  scarcely  trace  back  its  existence.  The  scenes  that  one  witnesses 
"  there,  the  boats  on  the  creeks  and  rivers,  the  face  of  the  laud, 
"  and  the  wooden  huts  of  the  body  of  the  people,  the  style  of 
"  garments  in  whidi  they  clothe  themselves,  the  copper-coloured 
"  countenances  daikened  hj  the  iun  and  begrimed  with  dirt^  are 
<*  probably  all  such  as  might  have  been  seen  in  the  same  placed 
''about  toe  time  of  the  deluge,  It  maj  be  a  considerable  step 
''from  the  nude  and  bouaelefis  savage  to  the  Chinese  peasant, 

and  the  latter  maj  be  the  tardy  product  of  ages  of  progressive 
"  effort ;  but  to  the  modem  mina  which  sympathifles  not  with 
"earUien  floors  and  miserable  wooden  sheds,  the  condition  of 
"  this  Oxieatal  peasantry  is  that  of  hopeless  degradation,  removed 
"indeed  hj  wide  degrees  from  the  pure  savage^  yet  seemingly 
"not  much  nearer  to  the  civilised  man. " 

Our  own  idea  is,  that  China  can  do  nothing  better  fogr  Bunnah 
than  to  send  some  of  its  teeming  multitudes  into  the  country. 
The  best  gift  to  Burmah  at  present  would  be  an  abundant  popu* 
lation.  If  roads  or  railways  will  bring  streams  of  Chinese 
immigrants  into  this  land,  and  if  no  other  means  will  do  so, 
than  by  all  means  let  roads  and  railways  he  made. 

The  Chinaman  in  Burmah  is  conspicuous  as  a  good  cultivator, 
and  a  hard-working  man,  and  is  invariably  more  comfortably 
housed,  better  fed,  and  better  ofi  than  his  Burman  neighbour. 
And  it  is  a  fact  deserving  of  special  notice  that  they  amalga- 
mate as  a  race  in  every  respect  extremely  well  with  Burmans. 
Their  children  by  Burmese  mothers  are  a  liner  race  than  the 
Burman ;  their  daughters  indeed  are  well  known  to  be  the 
handsomest  women  in  the  country.  Nor  does  the  amalgama- 
tion stop  here  :  they  are  either  nothingarians  in  religion, 
which  is  uncommon,  or  they  follow  implicitly  the  religious 
practice — we  will  not  say  much  about  the  belief— of  their 
wives,  or  where  there  are  many  well-to-do  Chinamen  in  a 
community,  they  indulge  iu  a  little  harmless  variety  dj^^iUdhisni 
of  their  own,  with  their  own  joss-house.  Now  is-  well 
known  that  the  native  of  India  does  not  amalgam abe  well 
with  the  Burman.  Nature  will  not  have  it  :  the  races  are  not 
cognate.  The  progeny  of  natives  of  India  by  Burmese  mothers 
is  a  duaky,  puuy  race,  neither  morally,  socially,  nor  physically 
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comparable  to  tlie  Buiiuau:  thin  legs,  and  the  seclusioE  of 
women,  become  distinctive  features  of  this  mongrel  result. 

But  whatever  China  may  or  may  not  do  for  British  Burmah,  the 
province  has  a  great  future  before  it.  We  do  not  expect  wonders, 
amd  we  are  deposed  to  think  that  mercantile  firms  may  be 
multiplying  lather  too  fast  for  dieir  own  good.  But  the  influx  of 
immigrants  from  India  and  Upper  Burmtm  is  laige  and  steady ; 
the  area  o£  cultivation  rapidly  extends ;  traffic  with  the  King's 
dominions  must  improve*  and  is  alredy  improving  in  character ; 
both  export  and  import  products  are  yearly  becoming  mote 
various ;  and  the  indigenous  people  are,  probably  as  a  matter  of 
course,  becoming  more  industrious  and  enterprising. 

Whether  Saigon  b  not  already  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the 
second  year  of  its  rice  export  trade  to  Europe ;  whether  British 
Burmah  can  successfully  compete  with  it  much  longer  in  this 
trade  under  an  export  duty  of  three  annas  per  maund  ;  and 
whether  a  serious  decline  in  the  rice  trade  would  not  be  a  great 
disaster  for  the  country — are  matters  deserving  of  grave  considera- 
tion. It  is  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  an 
6<Kniomic  point  of  this  character. 


« 
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ART  v.— THE  KOLS;  THE  INSURRECTION  OF  1832; 
AND  THE  LAND  TENURE  ACT  OF  1869. 

1.  Papers  relating  to  the  South-west  Frontier  by  H.  Ricketts. 

2.  Colonel  Dalton's  and  Major  Tickeirs  Papers  in  the  Journal 
•  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 

3.  Das  Leben  der  Freiherm  von  Stein. 

4.  The  Land  and  Labour  of  India.   A  Review  by  W.  Nassau 

Lees.  18G7. 

5.  Prochnow's  Life  of  Gossner. 

AMONG  the  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  none 
is  more  conspicuous  than  the  attention  which  is  being 
paid  to  the  masses,  and  the  consequent  impression  that^  in  order 
to  reach  them,  we  are  not  to  wait  ibr  the  slow  wearisome  process 
of  iiltering  downwards  from  the  upper  stratum.    We  know  it 
is  a  theory  popular  in  education  and  missions  in  Bengal,  that 
we  are  to  act  on  the  higher  classes  before  we  proceed  to  the 
lower ;  we  would  say, — Act  on  the  higher  classes,  but  let  there 
be  a  simultaneous  movement  in  regard  to  the  lower.    "  The 
peasant's  toe  may  tread  on  the  courtier's  heel."    The  voice  of 
history  is,  we  l)elieve,  with  us.    Aristocracies  hnvr  been,  as  a 
rule,  selfish,  always  tending  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  power 
and  knowledge,  and  to  use  it  for  controlling  the  masses.  The 
conduct  of  the  Sanskrit-taught  Brnhmans  of  ancient  India,  as 
well  as  of  the  English-taught  Brahmans  of  modern  Bengal,  is 
an  exemplification  of  this.    How  long  should  we  have  waited  ere 
the  polished,  educated  Slave-holders  of  America  voluntarily  re- 
nounced their  ill-gotten  gains  in  liuman  flesh.   Kven  the  noblest 
aristocracy  in  the  world,  the  English,  only  couceded  the  Reform 
Bill  when  they  saw  the  alternative  was  reform  or  revoluLion, 
and  that  to  delay  the  concession  might  imperil  the  existence 
of  their  order.    Or  select  the  most  recent  case — the  abolition  of 
serfdom  m  llussia.    When  tlic  policy  had  long  been  in  Russia  to 
filter  down  to  the  m;iss  through  an  educated  noblesse,  the 
nobles  were  polished  and  refined,  but  what  was  the  case  of  the 
serfs  ? — they  continued  degraded,  debased,  the  victims  of  their 
masters'  luxury  and  profligacy.     No  stir  consequently  was 
made  in  the  stagnancy  of  Russian  aristocratic  life,  until  the 
piesent  C&x  Alexander,  the  Liberator,  as  he  is  styled  by 
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bis  OWQ  counirymeD,  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hand  by 
initiatiDg,  Id  spite  of  the  violent  hostility  of  the  educated 
nobles,  the  great  and  gbrious  measure  of  serf-emandpation, 
which  has  juaoed  the  Busnan  peasant  in  a  fiir  higher  poli* 
tical  position  than  that  of  the  Indian  peasant  To  come 
nearer  home^  look  at  Bengal  with  its  millions  of  what  are  not 
i7ot8  but  Serfs.  Ldrd  CSomwallis  with  benevolent  intentbns 
hojped  to  ameliorate  their  condition  by  creating  zemindars  whose 
influence  would  radiate  around ;  but^  as  Maior  Lees  remarks 
in  his  excellent  work,*  "  His  Excellency  no  doubt  thought  to 
make  English  landlords  of  the  ^mindars  of  Bengal :  but  it  is 
patent  to  the  world  that  he  succeeded  only  in  making  Irish 
ones."  We  would  refer  those  anxious  for  further  information  on 
this  subject  to  this  excellent  work  of  Major  Lees,  in  which  he 
shows  now  the  ryot  has  gained  nothing  firom  the  2emindai8 
whoee  invariable  policy  has  been  to  grind  him  down,  to  enhance 
his  rents,  leaving  no  margin  for  a  saving  against  a  rainy  day, 
or  for  providing  education  for  his  children.  Latterly,  the 
zemindars  have  set  themselves  in  deadly  array,  having  inscribed 
OA  tbeir  banners — hostility  to  popular  education. 

It  is  the  conviction  arising  from  this  faihire  of  the  plan  for 
postponing  the  enHghtenin<2;  of  tlic  masses  until  the  upper  classes 
are  enlightened,  that  has  drawn  the  attention  of  philanthropists 
and  others  to  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India 
Kor  has  the  pnst  been  without  success.  The  Records  of 
Government  entomb  most  interesting  accounts  of  the  labors 
of  Sir  J.  Outram  among  the  Gonds,  where,  alone  and  unpro- 
tected, he  achieved  heroic  deeds  of  peace  and  civilization  among 
those  savage  outlaws.  Tlie  Rajmahal  Hills,  last  centuiy,  between 
}77'2  and  1780,  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  a  Cleveland,  who, 
though  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  28,  yet  nevertheless  succeeded, 
by  his  persoDal  and  direct  influence,  in  taming  those  Pwob  iiuys,— 
ihe  terror  of  the  Hills.  We  have  now  lying  before  us  a  letter 
of  Cleveland's  dated  Sikrigully,  21st  April  1780,  whicii  details  in 
graphic  language  the  success  of  hi.s  plans  among  those  aboriginal 
tribes.  The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  our  extracting  from  it, 
but  we  hope  to  see  the  whole  of  Cleveland's  correspondence  some 
day  pnblidied.  It  may  be  interesting  for  the  public  to  know  that 
in  the  district  which  was  the  scene  of  Glevmnd's  labors,  tbeie 
k  now  in  progress  a  successful  work  of  the  Chnrch  Hissicmaiy 
Society  moag  the  Sontinls,  originally  set  on  ftot  by  an  Officer 
of  Dragoons,  who^  after  the  Sebastopol  campaign,  entered  the 

*  Laud  aud  Labour,  p.  168. 
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Church,  came  out  as  a  Missionar}?  to  this  count ty,  and  at  his  own  • 
expense  fouuded  this  Mission  among  the  Sonthaifi,  which  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  a  medical  Missionary. 

But  not  only  on  Christian  and  philanthropic  grounds  is  the 
elevation  of  these  aboriginal  Uibes  important ;  the  peace  and 
security  of  India  are  connected  with  it.  England  can  never  expect 
the  native  aristocracy  or  landliolders  of  India  to  be  on  her  side. 
Ill  carrying  out  a  policy  of  justice  and  equal  rights  for  all,  the 
zemindars  of  Bengal,  the  talukdars  of  Oude  and  tlie  Rays  of  the 
Punjab,  must,  from  their  position  as  mouopolists  opposed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  peasant,  be  also  opposed  to  the  iucica.'siug  democra- 
tic tendencies  of  England,  moving  with  accelerated  impulse  under 
the  auspices  of  Gladstone  and  Bright.  The  next  few  years  will 
see  swept  away  in  Ireland  and  England  many  of  the  vestiges  of 
feudalism,  and  that  peasant  proprietorship  which  has  worked  such 
ipronders  on  the  Continent  *  may  one  day  w  established  in  England 
aJ^Bo,  Tfa»n  will  be  the  good  time  coming for  the  Bengali  serf, 
and  the  now  trampled-down  bat  noble  peasants  of  Oude  and 
^the  Punjabi  In  order  to  combat  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  landed 
aristocracy,  England  must  rely  on  the  people  at  large  ;  there  were 
many  instances  in  the  mutiny  of  the  attachment  of  the  peasantry 
to  the  Bnglish  rule,  so  beneficial  to  many  in  the  Agra  Presidency. 
After  all  physical  force  rests  with  the  people ;  the  pampereid 
Brahmhi  sepoy,  the  Moslem  bigot  or  the  educated  Babn,  who 
thinks  he  is  qualified  for  every  office  under  the  sun  because  of  hie 
book-cram  and  wonderful  memory,  may  not  be  with  us,  but  we 
can  liave  a  better  class,  and  foremost  among  them  the  aboriginal 
tribes.    In  the  face  of  Russia, — the  champion  of  peasant-pro- 

Srietorship — we  cannot  have  a  feudal  policy  in  India  ;  it  would  be 
ownright  infatuation.  Russia  suppressed  the  Polish  insurrection 
mainly  by  her  principle  of  peasant-proprietorship,  which  enabled 
the  Polish  peasantry  to  oust  the  Polish  landlords — landlords 
who  wielded  their  power  very  like  the  Bengal  zemindars,  f 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  then,  in  the  interests,  not  only  of 
philanthropy,  but  also  of  peace,  to  take  energetic  measures  for 
securing  the  welfare  of  these  aborigines  ;  and  our  chief  means 
to  accomplish  that  at  present  is,  what  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 

*  On  the  peasant  proprietor  question  see  Mill's  Political  £couomy, 
Sismondi,  Kay's  Tour  in  Europe,  Howitt,  Laing'd  Travels. 

f  In  the  Mutiny  an  Englishman  enrolled  a  corps  of  600  K61b  as  a 
body-guaril  at  an  expense  of  ID  rupees  each  per  mensem.  They  exeouted 
their  task  tunX  were  afterwards  rewarded  by  being  allowed  to  loot  some  of 
the  rebclUous  zemiadais. 
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Indian  prosperity,  security  of  tenure  for  the  peasant.  For  the 
abori^nes,  low  as  they  may  be  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  yet, 
like  Kiissian  peasants,  are  wide  awake  to  their  right  to  the  land  ; 
though  no  Bialiiiiius,  they  hold  with  Menu  that  he  who  first 
cultivates  the  soil  is  the  first  proprietor. 

We  shall  treat  iu  the  course  of  this  article  of  the  K61  insur- 
rection of  1 882,  caused  by  the  attempt  of  the  zemindars  to  oust 
the  peasants  from  their  hereditary  possessions  ;  and  connected  with 
it  is  a  subject  that  luis  leconlly  uiiiaeted  public  attention, — the 
new  Tenures  Aci  uiUuJucod  in  favor  of  the  i^uis,  inaiidy 
through  the  exertions  of  their  friend  Colonel  Dalton,  the  Cum- 
missiouer  of  Chota  Nagpore,  who,  both  by  his  writings  and  actions, 
has  done  so  much  for  the  K61s  that  he  may  be  called  a  second 
Cleveland.  But  bef<Mre  taking  up  this  interesting  subject,  we 
will  give  some  preliminary  information  regarding  tl^  K6l8  them- 
selves, mainly  founded  on  what  was  furnished  us  in  a  recent 
visit  we  paid  to  Kanchi.  Those  who  wish  for  further  informatioa 
will  find  it  in  abundance  in  a  number  of  articles  horn  the  pen 
of  Colonel  Dalton  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Sociely  of 
Bengal  Colonel  Dalton  is  preparing  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
!K61s,  illustrated  with  photographic  drawings,  which  will  soon 
be  published.  We  hope  he  will  also  collect  his  scattered  articles 
into  one  volume. 

The  records  of  Government  also  throw  considerable  Hgbt 
on  the  district  of  Chota  Nagpur.  Sixty  years  ago  the  com- 
'  munication  between  Calcutta  and  Benares  lay  through  it 
along  what  was  called  the  New  Koad  via  Bancoora,  Manbhum, 
Chass,  Hazaribagh,  Kynde,  and  Shergotty.  But  the  road  was 
infested  not  only  with  four-footed  but  also  with  two-footed 
tigers— dacoits  so  numerous  that  in  1797  the  magistrate 
reported  to  Government  that  the  road  was  almost  impassable  on 
account  of  them  ;  those  were  the  days  too  when  tJiuggi  flourished 
unknown  and  undetected  in  all  its  glory,  ere  Colonel  Sleemaa 
had  arisen  to  pierce  the  haunts  of  crime  and  probe  the  masses. 
The  Chimrs,  an  aboriginal  tribe,  were,  like  the  Pindaris,  regular 
plunderers  ;  they  came  out  in  such  numbers  as  to  have  had  in 
1799  a  skirmish  with  the  troops  near  Pachete.  The  names  of 
Gopal  Manji,  the  "  Rob  Roy"  of  Ramyrjiur,  and  Atmau  Roy  were 
well  known  in  thclasi  century.  When  the  latter  was  killed,  his 
head  w-as  sent  by  his  followers  to  the  Commanding  Officer  to  bid 
him  defiance.  Man  Sing,  another  of  the  same  class,  plundered 
Nagore.  These  belonged  to  the  jdi  of  robbers  by  profession 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  1788  in  a  letter  to  Government^ 
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'*  who  were  neither  to  be  reclaimed  by  leulency  nor  deterred  by 
puaislimetit  from  infesting  the  district  aud  plundering  the 
▼iUagea. "  The  zemindars  in  those  days  were  invested  by  Govern- 
ment^ unfortunately  for  the  country  and  people,  witli  Police  juris- 
diction, but  thOT  harboured  daooits,  sent  tiiem  on  expeditions,  and 
got  one-third  of  the  spoil  for  their  shaura  One  of  these  worthies 
used  to  assemble  men  under  the  pretence  of  apprehending 
dacoits,  and  let  them  loose  on  his  own  lyots.  Another,  when- 
any  of  his  aemindaries  was  put  up  to  sale,  ordered  the  Ghuars  to 
plunder  those  inclined  to  purdia^e  ;  whenever  he  failed  in  a 
law-suit,  he  made  the  lyots  pay  the  costs^  sometimes  amounting 
to  Rs.  4,000.  ^      r-J  o 

Mr.  Thomason  was  Deputy  Secretary  to  Qovemment  at  the 
time  of  the  Kol  insurrection,  and  subsequently  became  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Agra  Presidency,  in  his  Minute  of  April  1 832, 
he  gives  the  following  information  as  to  the  origin  of  British 

connection  with  Ch6ta  Nagpore:— 

"In  1769-70  Captain  Camac  was  employed  in  reducing 
"  the  zemindars  at  Carruck<Jeah  and  tlie  Junglcterry  District. 
"  In  1771  it  w  as  determined  to  reinstate  Gopal  Roy,  the  Rajah  of 
"  Palamow,  in  his  country,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the 
*'  Takoors.  This  was  effected  by  Captain  Camac  in  the  early  part 
"  of  1771,  and  the  country  was  l)roiight  entirely  under  subjection 
**  to  the  British.  During  these  operations  Muchcliun  Sing,  the 
"  Rajah  of  Ramghur,  intrigued  to  prevent  our  success,  whilst 
*'  Rajah  Durpnath  Shaye  of  Chota  ^^agpore  rendered  us  essentinl 
•'service.  At  that  time  the  Rajah  of  Ramghur  paid  a  tribute 
*'  of  Rs.  27,0U0  per  annum,  part  of  which,  Rs.  4,000,  was  levied 
*'  by  him  from  the  Rajah  of  Chota  Nagpore. 

**  Captain  Camac  tuuk  this  opportunity  of  representing  to  the 
"  Provincial  Council  at  Patna  the  importance  of  securing  in  our 
*'  mterests  the  Rajah  of  Chota  Nagpore,  whose  country  would 
**  form  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  incursions  of  the  Mahrattas,  thus 
"covering  Behar  and  Beerbhoom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  i^iving 
"  US  the  command  of  the  passes  into  the  Deccan,  through  u  hich, 
"  Stated,  that  Mr.  Law  had  retreated  after  his  defeat  in  Beiiar. 
"  With  this  view  Captain  Camac  recomnmiidud  that  Rajali  Durp- 
**  nath  Sahje  should  be  allowed  to  pay  his  malgoozaree  direct  to 

Government,  instead  of  through  Muchchun  Sing,  ilie  R^ijah  of 
*'  Ramghur,  whose  conduct  he  represented  to  have  been  most 
«  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  If  this  request  were  granted,  the 
«  Rajah  was  ready  to  pay  Rs.  12,000  in  lieu  of  Rs  6,000,  which 

had  been  before  extracted  from  him. 
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"  On  this  occasion  Durpnath  Saliye  Imns*  If  acldresscd  a  leUef 
"  to  the  Pruviiicial  CouDcil  at  ratua,  ^vl»idl  commences  thus:  *I 
"  have  been  tium  old  a  mahjoozur  (or  renter)  of  th(»  Government^ 
"  and  the  Rajah  Muchchun  Sing  has  long  been  a  servant  of  me 

and  my  fatlier. '  He  proceeds  to  state  that  Mucbchuh  Siog 
•*  had  acquired  power  by  being  employed  for  the  Nizamut,  and 
"  bad  usurped  authority  over  bim  ;  and  he  prays  that  he  may  be 
"  allowed  to  hold  the  country  as  formerly,  and  that  he  will  be 

responsible  for  the  rents, 

*'  When  this  measure  was  discussed  in  the  Provincial  Council* 

tbe  Rajah  Shital  Roy  delivered  in  an  account  of  the  country. 

•*  He  represented  the  country  to  have  been  first  subdued, 
"  A.H.  952  (A.  D.  154f5\  in  the  reign  of  Akbar  Shah,  when  Hajah 

MolUii  Sing  marched  in  from  "Rotas,  passed  through  Paioon  (Pala* 
**  mow},  and  established  his  authority  in  the  country  ;  on  the  dia- 

turbances  whicli  followed  the  death  of  Akbar  Shah,  the  Zemin- 

dais  regained  their  independence  A.  H.  1042  (A.  D.  1G32). 
"  Shah  Jehan  gave  the  country  Palamow  as  a  Jagheer  to  Buzur- 
"  gatmed  C;iv\  -m,  Sul)adar  of  Patna,  and  settled  the  revenue  at 
"  Rupees  1,3(>,00U  ;  in  A.  H.  1096  he  was  turned  out  and  Ibrahim 
*'  Cawen  succeeded ;  Beharry  Doss,  the  Fouzcdar  of  Ibrahim 
"  Cawen,  raised  the  revenue  to  1,G0,019,  and  of  this  settlement  an 
'*  account  is  given  in  which  Ooira  Orissa,  or  Nagpore,  wiili  Currun- 
"  poor  or  ijadani,  is*  rated  at  Rupees  40,505;  the  rest  of  the 
"  revenue  is  made  up  tVoin  the  other  parts  of  the  countrv. 

''in  there  i-u  of  Alahumcd  Sluih,  1131  F.  E.  (A.  D.  1724), 
"  SeabnlleiKMl  Cawen  was  8ubadar.  lie  marched  against  Kajah 
**  Nagbuiidy  bing,  who  was  then  zemiiular  of  Nagpore,  and  to 
"  whom  the  Ghatwalls  of  Palaoon,  Ram^rhur,  and  Badam  were  sub- 
"  ject.  The  Subadarhad  reached  the  hills,  when  he  was  met  by 
*'  Bedman  Dass  Tacoor,  the'Rajah's  agent,  and  iiis  further  progress 
"  arrested  i>y  payment  of  a  Nnzzeranah  of  a  hikh  of  Rupees, 
"  4,o00  in  cash,  the  re  st  in  diamonds.  Tribute  was  afterwards 
"  withheld,  and  in  11  .T/  F.  E.  (A.  D.  1731 )  Fughyrul  Dowah,  the 
"  then  Subadar,  nuirc  hed  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  l»y  way  of  Koonda. 
"  lie  met  with  considerable  resistance,  and  was  glad  to  coni]jro- 

miso  his  claims  by  receiving  Bupees  12,000  from  the  Giiatwall 
•*  of  Ramghur  on  account  of  the  Nagpore  Rajah,  and  5,000  from 
«  the  Ghatwall  of  Palaoon.   In  1141  (A.  D.  1735)  AlUverdi- 

khan  with  some  difficulty  enforced  this  payment,  and  it  was 
'*  continued  afterwards  till  the  British  acquired  the  country. 

*'  The  Patna  Provincial  Council  acceded  to  the  proposal  of 
*'  Captain  Camac,  and  accepted  Bajah  Durpnath  Sing's  olfer. 
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making  a  settlement  with  Ijim  for  three  years  at  Rupees  12,000 
**  per  annum.  On  tliis occasion  lie  receiveda  Kliilal  fiuni  thePatua 
Council  and  a  Perwannah  from  the  Chief  and  Rnjah  Shi  tal  Hoy. 
"  In  177-  the.  Rajah  of  Nagpoor  atibrdcd  our  troops  much  assist- 
*'  ancc  in  the  reduction  of  Ramghur,  but  KuiTored  himself  much 
**  from  the  iucuisions  of  the  Malirattas  and  the  disturbances  occa- 
sioned by  Nanna  Sara,  a  pretender  to  his  Raj.    The  revenue 
appears  to  have  been  very  irregularly  paid,  and  balances  to 
have  aocraed.  The  authority  of  the  Rajah  over  the  Jagheerdars 
**  in  his  country  was  very  imperfect,  the  subordinate  Rajahs  of 
**  Toree  and  of  the  fi^e  Pergunnahs,  Tamar,  &c.j  seldom  paid 
*'  him  anything. 

In  ]  774  a  settlement  was  made  with  him  for  the  three  ensu- 
**  ing  years— 1182, 1183,  and  1384  F.  R — at  the  same  Jummah 
of  Kupees  1 2,000  per  annum  ;  the  balances  then  due  were 
remitted  on  this  occasion  to  Captain  Camac,  at  whose  instance 
the  settlement  was  made,  who  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
"  country  could  yield  treble  that  revenue,  but  that  no  increase 
"  on  the  former  Jummah  could  be  then  anticipated  because  of  the 
**  little  power  the  Rajah  possessed  to  coerce  the  Jagheerdaiu*'* 

Thanks  to  the  rail,  the  land  of  the  K6l6  is  now  within  two  or 
three  days'  journey  of  Calcutta  ;  a  seven  hours'  ride  on  the  East 
Indian  Railway  conducts  the  traveller  along  historical  ground, 
once  occupied  ]>y  Danes,  French,  and  Dutch  to  Burdwan  ;  thence 
to  the  mining  district  of  Raneegunge,  and  so  through  a  country 
reminding  one  of  Cornwall,  to  the  Barrakur  Railway  St  at  in  p.. 
There  one  of  Green  way's  comfortahlc  dak  i^liarios  takos  him  across 
the  Barrakur  river  to  the  plateau  of  Bahar,  elevated  2,000  feet 
above  steamy,  swampy  Bengal;  he  pn.s^es  along  an  undulating; 
country,  the  scenery  varied  by  detached  conicai  hills,  until  iio 
comes  in  view  of  Parisnath,  the  mountain  monarch  of  Baliar, 
one  of  the  most  glorious  siofhts  in  the  world  with  the  sun 
settincf  over  it  ;  he  skirts  its  splendid  base,  and  passes  thron'jli 
a  most  picturesque,  well -wooded  country,  almoin idiug  in  gauie, 
until  be  reaches  Burhi,  and  turns  south  along  a  plateau  of 
the  Vindhya  hills,  when  a  drive  of  a  few  hours  \)rings  him  to 
Hazaribagh,  a  favorite  military  station.  The  hoi-se  dal^  has  to 
be  left  licrc  and  the  pualki  resorted  to,  which  will  bring  him  iu 
fifteen  hours  to  Ranchi,  the  capital  of  Chota  Nagpore,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Commissioner  and  of  the  German  Mission. 

*In  1787  it  was  r ported  tltnt  the  {w'ja  was  iu  debt  to  Govoninieiit 
and  oppresiive  to  his  peojole,  and  wlieu  troops  wtre  seat  i^aiust  liiui,  he 
lied  to  the  Mahratta  country. 
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On  returning  from  "Ranchi  to  Calcutta,  the  visitor  had  tjetter 
take  the  route  by  Purulia,  which  is  shorter  and  cheaper.  Oae 
nisfht's  dak  will  take  him  to  the  waterfall  of  the  Subunreka, — 
a  most  romantic  spot,  wliere  the  river  has  a  fall  down  a  depth 
of  320  feet,  wh'^ro  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water,  cf  inlnned  with  a 
delicious  solitude,  give  an  enjoyment  whicli  nuist  be  realized  in 
order  to  be  appreciated.  You  pass  through  beautiful  forests 
or  village  clearinfrs  along  the  bright  clear  stream  of  the 
Subunreka  for  gulden  riverj,  as  it  flows  gently  on  to 
Orissa ;  reoting  an  hour  respectively  at  Silli  and  Jhuldi,  you 
arrive,  after  about  fifteen  hours,  at  the  flourishing  town  of 
Purulia,  the  capital  of  Manbhum.  *  Still  jounieying  by  palki 
dak,  you  sec  a  tew  miles  ironi  Purulia,  on  the  right  a  Buddhist 
or  Jaiu  temple.  This  country  and  the  banks  of  the  adja- 
cent Damuda,  contain  numerous  remains  of  Buddhism,  and  of 
antiquity,  indicating  a  condition  in  former  days  far  superior  to 

♦  Purnlia  ia  the  chief  town  of  Manbhum  ;  it  was  formed  about  30  years 
ago  ;  the  populatioo  amounts  to  5,000.  Faii-s  are  held  at  Moteada,  Jelknpee, 
Budhpee.  Dhodauga  aud  Clmkaltore,  respectively,  iu  the  montbB  of  Febra- 
ary,  March,  April,  Mav  and  September  ;  about  10,000  people  attend.  A. 
valley  has  been  banded  so  as  to  form  a  beantifol  lake,  m  wateta  of  wbloh 
add  health  and  ornament  to  the  Station. 

The  peo])le  of  Manbhum  are  poor  and  indolent  to  a  proverb.  There  are 
358,888  men  aud  325,590  women,  or  125  to  the  square  mile.  No  past 
faistory  is  given,  as  in  1857.  the  records  were  all  burnt.  The  iBHnine  in 
Manbhnni  in  1866  carried  oflf  some  30,000  of  the  population. 

Coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district.  There 
are  2,723  square  miles  of  cultivation  to  2  828  of  waste.  The  Kasai  flows  2 
miles  east  ot  Purulia  and  enters  the  Midnapur  district.  The  denuding 
tiie  country  of  trees  here  an  elsewhere  has  not  only  rendered  the  soU 
in  many  places  barren  hut  has  also  increased  the  tempera! tire  at  the 
station.  However,  they  have  lately  begnu  to  plant.  Thi?;,  in  time,  with 
the  artificial  lake  made  by  Lieutenant  Tickell  will  add  much  to  the 
ooolnesa  The  damming  up  of  ravines  and  water-conraes  would  confer 
a  great  benefit  on  the  country.  See  an  interesting  paper  on  the  flora  of 
Manbhum.  by  G.  Ball,  Esq.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ben^  Asiatic  Sode^, 
No.  11,  Jm9,  pp.  112-124. 

A  direct  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  vid  Nagpur.  is  being  pro* 
posed  in  England  now.  It  is  of  vital  necessity  to  open  oat  the  lesottioes  of 
^e  country  Doi*dering  on  Central  India.  One  line  proposed  viA  Raoeegunge 
or  Burdwan  to  Jiibbulpiir,  and  advocated  by  Dr.  OlJnam  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  would  be  120  milea  shorter  than  the  East  India  Railway  route;  the 
other,  however,  proceeding  vid  Midnapur,  Sumbulpur  and  Raipur  to  Nag- 
pur would  open  out  districts  of  great  agricultural  and  mineral  wealiu, 
and  would  bring  Orissa  and  the  Madras  Presidency  into  direct 
comnninication  with  Calcutta,  without  considering  the  va^^t  political  im- 
portance of  an  alternative  line  in  case  of  war.  The  southern  part  of  the 
Chdta  NagpoTO  district  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  it. 
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the  present  You  pass  through  Ragnnathpore,  Mid  cau,  if  yoir 
like,  pay  a  visit  to  the  Raja  of  Pachete,  an  old  zemindar,  who 
boasts  of  sixty  generations, — but  what  have  they  done  for  the 
c  nintry  ?  Even  the  E,aja's  own  palace  bears  all  the  marks  of 
neglect  and  ignorance.  Some  six  hours  from  Rr(<^iiiiathpore  bring 
you,  past  Baharinath,  to  the  rivers  Damuda  and BarrakuT,  aod  the 
railway  station  of  the  latter  name. 

According  to  tradition,  the  K61s,  in  their  two  tribes  of 
Muudas  and  Uraons,  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Chota  Nag- 
pore  ;  the  time  when  they  came  into  the  land  is  not  certain,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  the  Mimdas  came  trom  the  east  and  south 
east,  and  took  possession  of  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
Nagpore.  After  the  Mundas  came  the  Uraons  from  the  west,  and 
settled  in  the  western  and  northern  pans  of  Chota  Nagpore.  The 
Uraons  have  a  tradition  that  they  formerly  lived  to  the  north  of  the 
Soane  river,  and  that  the  old  fortress  of  Floiasgiuir,  in  the  district  of 
Mirzapore,  was  the  residence  of  their  kings.  Pressed  by  other 
tribes — Khetriyas  and  Brahmans,  they  went  to  the  south,  and 
drove  out  the  Mundas,  living  to  the  south-east.  The  Uraons  say 
that  since  their  comiug  to  Chdta  Nagpore,  fifty-two  generations 
have  passed. 

At  tbe  time  of  tihe  KM  immigration,  the  whole  eoontry 
was  a  jungle ;  these  tribes  poDetrated  the  terrible  wilderness 
and  cultivated  it  with  their  own  hands,  and  made  Ch6ta 
Nagpore  what  it  is  now— a  fertile  garden  ;  and  henoe  tbdr  claim 
on  the  soil  as  its  first  cultivators.  From  ancient  times  they 
lived  in  patriarchal  style  under  heads  of  villages  aod  heads  of 
districts,  (Alunda  and  Manki),  each  ruling  over  one  or  more 
villages;  the  whole  country  was  considered  to  be  common 
property.  In  village^meetings,  conferences  and  general  assemblies, 
all  quarrels  were  composed  and  decided.  But  this  simple  Go- 
vernment^ so  highly  spoken  of  by  them,  endured  not  a  very 
long  time  ;  they  elected  a  king,  prol)ably  one  of  the  Mundas. 

The  E61s  divided  the  cultivated  land  into  two  parts,  one- 
half  for  the  king  (Raj  has)  and  the  other  half  for  the  villagm 
(Bhuinhari).  For  the  Bhuinhari  they  had  to  pay  nothing,  it  was 
the  property  of  the  common  wealth,  and  every  Bhuinhari  had 
a  claim  to  a  part  of  it  * 

*  A  Koi  knows  his  Bhuinhari  village  even  when  he  is  livinc  far  away, 
and  when  be  dies,  his  bodj  is  brought  to  hSs  own  village,  and  his  ashes 
are  deposited  in  the  common  bnrial  place  by  the  side  of  his  anoestom* 
A  large  stone  is  put  on  the  grave  and  by  these  Btones  they  prove  their 
BhuiSiarthood  in  the  village  assemblies. 
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For  the  Rajhas  they  used  to  pay  maJguzoH,  or  rent,  iu  kind, 
but  since  1818,  the  Euglish  period,  iii  money.  When  the  king 
himself  cultivated  the  Raj  has  he  gave  a  piece  for  field  to  the 
cnltivatois  rent-free — such  a  field  was  called  a  befjari  field. 
The  King  had  in  every  village  a  person  to  care  for  the  rent  and 
his  interest,  and  for  this  trouble  he  got  a  piece  of  land,  called 
majhas.  Besides,  there  was  a  piece  of  ground  cultivated  rent- 
free — ^bhiit  khdt 

The  K61s  remained  long  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  their 
lands  and  privileges,  though  the  royal  family  (N^gbunsis)  of 
Nagpur,  growing  more  and  more  powerful,  divided  the  land 
amongst  themselves.  Gradually  the  king's  family  came  under  the 
influence  of  Brahminism ;  they  accepted  the  Hindi  language  and 
religion,  and  the  Brahmins  made  them  Khetriyas.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  unfortunately  for  the  people,  a  great  many 
Bindus  from  Behar  and  other  parts  came  into  possession  of 
the  villages.  But  for  a  long  time  they  could  not  oppress 
the  Kols  or  intrude  upon  their  rights  and  privileges,  as  the 
Kdls  defended  themselves  by  the  sword ;  and  they  still  gay 
they  would  fight  the  zemindars,  were  they  only  allowed  to  do 
so  by  the  English. 

Until  1818  the  Kols  with  their,  chiefs  were  under  the  rule 
of  the  Mahratta»,  who  robbed  and  plundered  the  country,  coming 
on  their  marauding  expeditions  every  throe  years ;  but  the  Kols 
say,  the  Malirattas  did  less  mischief  than  the  zemindars.  Chota 
Nagporc  came  under  British  rule  in  1818,  and  since  that  time 
much  has  been  altered.  The  P]nglish,  before  1832,  did  not  take 
full  possession  of  tlic  coimtry  ;  though  it  had  been  opened  to  the 
^lahomedaus  and  Hindus,  and  to  vagal)on(ls  of  the  Knglish  Courts 
of  the  North-Western  districts.  This  class  of  people  have  been  the 
plague  and  curse  of  the  Kols.  Hungry  as  vultures,  they  l)ecame 
the  servants  of  t lie  zetnindars,  and  therewith  began  the  oppression 
of  the  Kols,  whirh  led  to  the  insurrection  of  1832.  Since  that 
time  the  Kols  aio  subdued,  though  they  have  suffered  much  from 
intrigues  in  the  Courts,  from  the  Amla,  Muktears,  and  all 
those  that  prey  on  the  weak  and  ignorant. 

Every  village  in  Chota  Nngpore  lias  its  jagirdar  or  zemindar 
(hereditary  possessors)  or  tliika(]ar  f  farnuT  of  the  revenne) 
or  l/]iaudari,  (royal  adniiuistrator)  assisted  by  lathyals,  who  like 
the  mounted  knights  of  the  middle  ages,  act  against  the  Kols. 
Though  the  owner  of  the  village  enjoys  the  usufruct  of  the 
Majhas,  yet,  not  content  with  that,  he  ploughs  as  much  as 
possible  on  his  own  account.  The  Kols  are  compelled  to  cultivate 
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the  ground  for  liim,  and  to  pay  all  kinds  of  ille^^il  cesses. 
The  ground-rent  is  taken  not  only  from  the  Rajhas,  but  also  from 
the  Ehuinhari  land  and  in  many  villacfes  Ilaihasaiid  Bhuinhari 
do  not  ditfer.    In  some  villages  the  Bhuinhari  pays  the  half ; 
in  many  other  villages  they  are  still  rent  free  ;  nevertheless 
they  are  plundered  and  robhed.    The  worst  is  that  the  Kuls 
do  not  get  receipts  from  the  thikadar  for  the  rent  they  pay, 
thouofh  there  is  a  rent*law  accordiuo-  to  which  the  thikadar  is 
bound  to  give  a  receipt,  yet  he  can  bring  a  h\w  suit  against  any 
tenant  who  cannot  produce  receipts  for  the  rent  of  tlie  last 
three  years.    If  it  happens  that  a  K61  is  obstinate  and  refuses 
service  to  his  oppressor,  tlie  thikadar  has  only  to  threaten  him 
witli  the  rent-law.    If  he  desires  a  receipt,  he  is  threatened 
with  a  suit  for  three  years*  rent  in  Cutcherry.    In  the  Courts 
receipts  are  required ;  aud  if  the  Kdls  cannot  produce  them, 
their  houses  and  cattle  are  sold ;  or  if  the  thikadar  is  not 
very  avaricious,  they  have  go  to  jail  for  some  time.  Perhaps 
however^  he  gives  them  another  opportunity  to  acquire  property  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  have  a  new  crop,  he  again  attacks  them 
with  the  aid  of  the  law,  and  robs  them  again,  appealing  to  the 
decree  that  has  been  given.   So  it  often  happens  that  the  K61s 
have  to  pay  the  ground-rent  three  times  over,  and  they  are  given 
up  into  the  hand  of  their  oppressors. 

And  these  thikadars  allow  them  only  so  much  as  will  enable 
tbem  to  work  on  for  their  benefit.    When  the  oppressor  wants  a 
horse,  the  Kdl  must  pay  ;  when  he  desires  a  palki,  the  Kdls 
have  to  pay,  and  afterwards  to  bear  him  therein.    They  must 
pay  for  his  musicians,  for  his  milchcows,  for  his  pan.  Does 
some  one  die  in  his  house?  he  taxes  them  ;  is  a  child  born,  again 
a  tax  ;  is  there  a  marriage  or  a  puja,  a  tax.    Is  the  thikadar 
found  guilty  at  Cutcherry  and    sentenced  to  be  punished? 
the  K61  must  pay  the  fine.    Or  does  a  death  occur  in  the  house 
of  the  Kol  ?  the  poor  man  must  pay  a  fine  ;  is  a  child  born, 
is  a  son  or  daughter  married,  the  poor  Kol  is  still  taxed.  And  this 
plundering,   punishing,  robbing  system  goes  on  till  the  K61 
runs  away.    These  unjust  piM)ple  not  oidy  take  away  every 
thiug  in  the  house,  but  even  force  the  Kols  to  borrow,  that  they 
may  obtain  what  they  want,  reminding  one  of  Sidney  Smith's 
account  of  the  poor  man  taxed  from  his  birth  to  his  coffin. 
Again,    whenever   the  thikadar  has  to  go  to  Cutcherry  or 
to  the  king,  to  a  marriage,  or  on  a  pilgrimage,  iiowcver  distant 
the  place,  the  Kols  must  accompany  him  and  render  service 
without  paymeut, 
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The  followii^  ioformation  we  have  from  parties  in  Uie  duitiict 
for  example,  in  a  certain  village  there  lives  a  Ghristiaii  fiimiljr, 
and  flome  little  time  ago  another  came  forward  to  renounce 
the  worship  of  the  devil,  and  to  become  a  Chrisdan.  The  bap* 
tised  Christian  had  4  Foa$  fihuinhari,  and  he  jmad  for  it  6 
rupees,  half  of  what  is  to  be  paid  for  the  Bi^hasi  Now 
the  iagirdar  took  one  poa»  and  still  required  the  whole  rent^ 
whid^  he  raised  to  12  rupees.  He  taxes  the  Edls  again  and 
again.  He  required  from  another  K61  we  know  a  contribution  of 
30  rupees  for  a  nresent  to  the  Rajah,  30  rupees  for  the  Durgi^uj% 
1  rupee  for  tne  milchcow,  for  the  benefit  of  the  newborn 
prince  three  rupees,  and  dakhina  five  rupees.  Besidefl  that  the 
jagirdar  puts  down,  according  to  a  bad  custom  in  India,  a  rupee 
for  ghee,  a  rupee  for  rice,  a  rupee  for  dal,  and  for  that  the 
£.61  must  give  him  in  October  ghee  to  the  value  of  three  rupees^ 
eight  baskets  of  rice  worth  four  rupees^  and  6  baskets  of  dal 
•%PWorth  three  rupees. 

So  we  find  it  throughout  the  whole  land  There  are  few 
jagirdars  and  thikadars  who  abstain  from  such  oppressions  ; 
generally  speaking  they  are  all  good-for-nothing  fellows  as 
respects  the  welfare  of  the  Kols  ;  they  do  nothing ;  they 
have  only  one  aim,  to  become  rich  and  then  to  oppress, 
;itk1  pauperise  the  K61s.  They  never  do  anything  for  schoola 
and  hospitals. 

A  law  suit  is  so  expensive,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  poor  man  to  carry  on  his  cause  and  to  obtain  bis 
rights  through  the  Courts  of  J  ustice ;  and  if  they  obtain 
a  decrcCj  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  get  it  enforced.  In  a  certain 
village  while,  the  Chrisilians  were  cutting  rice  in  1866, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  jagirdar,  who  is  a  Brahmin, 
and  by  a  baud  of  lathyals,  who  drove  the  Christians  away 
from  the  field,  broke  the  arm  of  one  of  them  with  a  stick 
and  cai  l  ied  away  all  the  rice.  The  Christians  came  to  liauchi, 
and  the  man  with  the  broken  arm  was  brought  into  the 
hospital  and  treated  by  the  European  doctor.  When  witnesses 
were  called  for,  at  first  no  one  ventured  to  come  forward  aud  give 
evidence,  for  the  Brahmin  had  threatened  to  cut  the  crop  of  every 
one  who  dared  to  do  so.  Nevertheless,  some  witnesses  finally 
came  forward  and  told  what  bad  happened,  but  while  they  were 
stiU  at  Ranchi,  the  jagirdar  cut  their  crop.  After  having  oom* 
mitted  thia  robbery,  he  appeared,  suborned  evidence,  and  gained 
the  victory.  Money  had  to  be  given  to  the  Christhuis  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  sow  their  rice  again. 
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Tliis  horrible  stato  is  a  great  hinderanoe  to  the  propa^tion 
of  the  kiugdotu  of  Go  J,  as  every  one  is  afraid  of  the  conae- 
qiiences  of  em  bracing  Cliristianity.  The  zemiudar  knows  very 
well  that  all  tUose  who  become  Christians  are  no  longer  ia 
his  nets.  The  Christians  do  not  improve  in  their  worldly 
welfare,  aud  can  do  little  for  schools  and  public  worship^  but 
they  are  getting  poorer  from  year  to  year,  and  life  is  so  em- 
bittered to  them,  that  some  very  naturally  wish  to  leave  the 
coinitry  in  order  to  find  clpcwlicre  a  place  of  rest. 

A  widow  to  whom  the  village  of  hclouged,  died  after 

having  already  received  the  ground-rent  for  the  whole  year.  Now 
the  village  became  the  property  uf  the  Tliakiir  to  M-honi 
the  whole  District  belongs.  The  Thakur  sent  his  headman 
immediately  aud  demanded  the  whole  ground-rent  again, 
and  even  twice  as  much  as  the  villagers  formerly  gave.  Then 
the  Thakur  leased  the  village  to  a  merchant,  and  this  luaha- 
jan  increased  the  ground-rent  again,  and  demanded  twice  as 
much  as  had  been  paid  before.  The  villagers  were  toiec  l  to 
build  for  him,  and  to  cultivate  his  fields  without  paynu  nt. 
lu  consequence  of  ihis  oppression  twenty  Christian  and  forty 
heathen  families  were  rejjorted  by  somc!  Catechists  to  liavo 
left  the  village.  This  statement  was  declared  to  be  untrue  ;  aud 
a  native  officer  was  ordered  to  investigate  the  matter.  This 
man  went  there,  was  the  guest  of  the  thikadar  and  returned 
with  the  report  that  there  was  the  highest  order  in  the  village 
and  no  trace  of  any  oppression.  It  ultimately  appeared,  when 
the  names  of  those  that  had  emigrated  were  taken  down,  that 
twelve  families  had  left  the  village. 

This  state  of  things  went  on  increasing  in  virulence,  and 
leading  to  apprehensions  of  another  insurrection.  The  Report 
of  the  Ch6ta  Nagpur  jdission  in  1807  confirmed  it  by  the 
following  statement : — 

"  For  many  years  a  regular  system  of  oppression  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  zemindars,  who  by  every  possible  means  try  to 
drive  the  Kdls  out  of  their  possessions.  From  year  to  year,  the 
confusion  and  distress  increases,  and  if  the  present  state  of  af* 
fsars  is  not  soon  altered,  the  Kois  must  either  perish,  or  emigrate 
en  Tiuisse,  In  last  November  and  December,  in  more  than 
sixty  villages,  all  the  rice  of  the  Native  Christians  was  cut  by  the 
zemindars,  and  there  is  not  the  least  hope  that  any  of  the  zemindars 
will  be  punished,  or  that  a  handful  of  the  grain  will  be  restored. 

**  In  other  places  where  the  Christians  had  cut  their  own  crops, 
they  were  caught^  beaten  and  imprisoned,  and  in  several  places 
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not  only  the  crops,  but  the  whole  of  their  property,  was  taken 
away.  How  this  calamity  will  end,  only  God  knows ;  but  we 
are  sure  that  this  confusion  and  distress  is  the  principal  cause 
why  the  village  schools  have  hitherto  been  so  uusuccessfuL  The 
nine  schools  contained  102  boys  and  girls,  of  whom  106  were 
children  of  J^ative  Christian  K61s,  the  others,  were  Hindus  and 
Mahomedau&  "  * 

♦  A  C  hristian  man,  an  elder  in  a  Koi  viliai,'t' ,  who  maintains  a  aciiool- 
master  at  hia  own  expense,  reurchented  lately  to  a  Missionary  that  he  had 
mcaped  from  three  enemies  who  attacked  him — a  wild  boar,  a  bear  and  a 
tiger;  but  a  fourth  came,  the  worst  of  all— the  zemindar,  who  grants 
no  receipts  for  rent,  nv.d  if  a  ryot  juaks  for  one,  drags  him  into  <  ourt 
for  not  having  paid  for  tliree  years,  who  encourages  drinking  in  the  hopes 
that  the  Bhuinhars  would  sell  their  lauds  for  drink.  The  zemintlars  at  an 
early  period  felt  that  Cluristianity  was  their  foe.  In  1859,  one  of  them, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  in  which  he 
stat^,  "  This  Alissionary  in  distinct  terms  holds  out  hopes  to  the  ignorant 
tribe  of  Kols  of  getting  their  claims  to  lauds  decreed  by  his  interest  with 
the  aathoritie»,  and  thus  continues  daily  to  practice  a  deception,  the 
most  abominable  in  its  character,  by  taking  nmnbers  of  Kols  into  his  pre- 
mises maintained  for  the  puqjosc,  and  making  them  Christians  by  cau.sing 
them  to  drink  a  little  quantity  of  water  prepared  by  repeating  some 
mystenoua  word  upun  it."  This  Zemindar  was  perhaps  ignorant  that  the 
Ooyemment  Authorities  were  well  acquainted  with  the  iniquities  of  the 
Zemindari  system.  The  Government  archives  give  full  proof  of  it.  In 
the  Selection  from  the  Records  of  the  Bengal  Government,  Nn.  XX,  Mr. 
Kit'kettH.  then  Member  of  tlie  Jjoard  of  Keveuue,  reported  in  1  ^04  :  — 

"  Tiic  Zcnundaia  in  Manbhum  like  to  be  surrounded  with  and  to  hve 
segregated,  seeing  no  one  hut  their  slavish  .followers  and  iheir  wives. 

**  Though  there  was  nocompluint  ])referred  to  me,  there  seems  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  the  iieoph-  of  the  District,  the  Coles,  suffer  much 
injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  foreign  middlemen  introduced  by  the 
liajah,  their  Zemindar.  Dr.  Davidf»on  who  was  a  person  of  much  intelli- 
gence, and  studied  the  condition  of  the  Province  with  much  attention* 
writing  in  1839,  says,  — *  In  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  regular  Folico 

*  or  administration  of  .Tiisiice  in  Nagpore  till  the  present  Agency  was 

*  establis^hed  in  1834  ;  that  i hey  (the  Coles)  arc  frct^uently  imposed  on 

*  by  their  land-holders  is  not  for  want  of  coniprehension,  but  that  they 
'have  been  so  long  completely  left  to  their  mercies,  and  so  entirely 

*  deprived  of  any  protection  fi  :;i  them,  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 

*  make  up  their  minds  to  resist.'  Major  Ilannyngtou  now  tells  me  that 
— '  In  Chota  Nagpore  the  lilu^oi  has  lands  which  exist  in  every  viilace, 

*  but  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  rap;icity  of  the  middlemen,  aliens  who 
'  are  hated  by  the  people,  and  who,  to  obtain  these  lauds,  spare  no  speeits 

*  of  force  or  fraud  ;  against  these  our  Courts  do  not  alibrd  any  facile 

*  l  eTJKxIv.  and  the  day  may  not  be  distant  wlieii  the  people,  goaded  beyoud 

*  endurance,  mav  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

•*  To  protect  these  under-tenures  is  therefore  not  only  as  a  duty  impor- 
'  taut,  but  it  is  also  essential  to  the  permanent  tran<|iiillity  of  the  oountry. 

*  For  this  end,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  what  the  tenures  chiefly 
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This  statement  was  plain  and  ouUpolcen,  worthy  of  the 
countrymen  of  tliat  Baron  Stein,  who,  after  the  Prussians  had 
e:xpelled  the  Frcncli  from  German  soil,  said  to  the  nobles : 
**  Gentlemen,  thronq;h  the  blood  of  the  peasants  we  have 
recovered  our  liberty,  and  now  the  peasant  must  have  liis 
by  being  made  a  proprietor  of  the  soil.  You  must,  therefore, 
for  the  (^ood  uf  tlie  common  weal,  give  up  yonr  aristocratic 
monopoly  in  the  land."  Tliey  did  so,  and  fortnnately,  for  Prussian 
jjoasant  proprietorship  had  much  to  do  with  her  winmng  the 
battle  of  Sadowa. 

But  the  German  Missionaries  found  it  difficult  to  secmc 
the  sympathy  of  Englishmen  on  this  point  of  the  land 
tenure.  Besides  the  standing  objection  as  to  its  being  a  political 
question,  (as  if  Christ  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  prophets 
and  James  in  his£pistle,  had  not  propounded  subjects  as  parts 

*  are  aud  Imw  far  tliev  sTioulrl  lie  reco2^ni/L  J  :  tliis  Ijei'nix  dtmo.,  and  the 

*  result  made  kuown  W  aiilliority,  tlio  CourtH  would  do  the  rc^it :  the 
'  inquiries  would  demand  some  time  and  care  and  caution,  but   it  is 

*  practicable,  and  in  the  end  wonid  raqnite  any  labour  that  might  he 

*  bestowed  on  it.' 

"  Tliis  evidence  from  a  very  intelligent  Officer,  who  h;is  b(*en  mnny  yoaiN 
in  Die  Province,  appears  to  me  to  be  deserving?  of  much  atteutioii.  I 
have  shown  iu  auother  place,  that  alien  Omlah  monopolize  all  the  public 
offioea ;  that  thongh  Dr.  DaTidaon  dedarea  that '  the  Coles  are  an  intel< 
Migent  people,  i\a  much,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  laboring  daaa  of  any 

*  part  of  India  which  I  have  visited.'  they  liave  beeu,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  regarded  by  the  authorities  as  unfit  to  run  with  message  or 
carry  a  s|)ear.  With  alien  farmers,  alien  Omlah,  and  alien  snbordioatee 
in  all  Departments  over  them,  doubtless  the  Coles  most  have  much 
to  endure. 

"  It  afipears  to  be  Major  H.-mnyngton'a  wish,  that  the  nature  of  all 
classes  of  middle  tenures  should  be  inquired  into  and  recorded,  aud  the 
rights  of  those  whose  ancestors  cleared  the  lands  so  defined  that  the 
Courts  ahould  have  no  dithculty  in  ])rotecting  than  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Zouiiiidar  and  his  Tiooadars  or  alien  farmers.  Major 
Ilaunyugton  says,  that   *  the  mischitf  done  in  Manbhoom  is  inej)ar- 

*  able,  that  all  improvement  hai^  utterly  ceased,  the  ancient  groves 
'  are  fast  di.sappeari  ng,  and  the  wastes  remaio  unreclaimed,  for  no  one 

*  will  undertake  labour,  the  fruits  of  which  would  assuredly  be  wrested 
•from  bin..' 

"  immetliate  settlement  under  Regulation  VII  of  1822,  the  Zemindar 
remaining  in  possession,  might  be  of  some  avail,  but  it  caimot  be  con- 
cealed that  it  must  be  a  hopeless  contest  between  a  middleman  of  any 
degree  and  a  Zeuiindar  in  charge  of  tlie  Police.  However  carefully  his 
rights  may  have  boon  ascertained  and  recorded,  if  tho  Znniindar  Daro'/di 
ia  resolved  he  shall  go,  he  must  go  ;  bis  ruin  may  be  ellected  iii  a  huudred 
Ways,  and  if  be  resist,  will  be  effected,  though  the  0  tticer  iu  charge  of  tU 
District  be  his  friend/' 
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of  Christian  and  BiMc  donrmas,  wliich  arc  in  tho  liio-hest  and 
truest  sense  political),  they  were  met  by  the  English  view,  or  rather 
error,  on  t#  niire.  Fen(1a1ism  so  pervades  English  opinion  and  the 
Enf]fli.sh  constitution  since  the  Nornian  Conqnost,  that  it  is  very 
dillicult  for  nu  oniinary  Knpfli>>hman  tonnderstand  what  is  fami- 
liar to  otlicT  parts  ol"  t  iie  world.  'The  Slavonic  races  of  Russia 
bruughl  with  them,  irom  the  regions  of  the  Oxus,  tliat  noble  vil- 
lage-system, which  has  l)eeu  sucli  a  shield  to  tlie  peasant  against 
the  aggression  of  lan(] I ordism.  The  Russians  now  return  to  ths 
Oxus  with  that  same  villafje-system,  the  base  of  their  rj<jhts 
and  the  germ  of  constitutional  liborty  :  it  was  a  similar  princi- 
ple, the  tril»al  right  in  land  possessed  tVoni  time  immemorial  by 
the  New  Zealanders,  which  led  the  almrigincs  there  to  fight 
"with  the  feudal  English  in  defence  of  their  ancestral  possessions. 
In  Ireland,  under  the  Brehon  laws,  the  tribal  right  in  land  was 
exerdsed,  and  the  chief  was  the  mere  nominee  of  the  peasantry. 
.AH  through  ancient  India  this  village-system  ruDs^  and,  as 
Lord  Metcalfe  points  out»  has  been  the  basis  of  the  ryot's 
security.  Alas !  Moslem  and  English  feudalism  have  in  many 
cases  swept  it  away ;  but  the  authoiities  are  awaking  to  a  sense 
of  its  importance  as  a  training-school  for  self-government, 
and  the  time  is  near  when  peasant  proprietorships  which  has 
worked  such  wonders  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  will  extend  its 
benevolent  influences  through  England  and  India. 

The  Kols,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  ages  since  they 
settled  in  their  present  territory,  have  maintained  the  germ 
of  this  village-system.  Their  headman  is  call  1  mankL 
When  they  came  as  colonists  to  the  wilds  of  Chota  Nagpore^ 
they  reclaimed  the  soil  and  acted  on  Menu^s  principle,  "The 
cultivated  land  is  the  property  of  him  who  cut  away  the  wood, 
or  who  cleared  and  tilled  it  ;  "  hence  they  all  claimed  equal 
rights  in  the  soil,  but  as  they  made  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  heads  of  villages,  so  they  did  for  the  clii'^f 
When  Christianity  began  to  spread  among  the  Kols,  a  stronger 
impulse  was  given  to  this  sentiment  of  their  rights  in  tlie  soil. 
Christianity,  wherever  its  vital  principles  have  operated,  has 
always  l)een  a  germ,  not  only  of  religious  init  also  uf  civil  liberty. 
The  Church,  originally  constituted  as  a  series  of  municipali- 
ties or  petty  republics,  fostered  this  idea  ;  hence  genuine  Chris- 
tianity, whether  we  look  at  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Middle  Ages 
or  the  United  States  of  America,  has  ever  been  at  war  with 
feudalism  and  serfdom.  So  it  is  in  Bengal,  and  the  zemindars 
know  well  that  Christianity  is  their  bitterest  foe.    To  use 
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their  own  proverb,  it  is  a  contest  between-"  the  snake  aod 
the  ichneumon."  As  early  as  1859,  the  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Benc^al,  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Chota  Nagpore, 
states  :    Until  lately,  no  etVectual  opposition  has  been  offered  by 

the  ignoraut  Kols  to  the  absorption  of  these  tenures.  Recently 
"  liowever,  some  native  convertR  of  this  class,  being  better  iu- 
"  formed,  and  more  independent  tiian  their  fellows,  have  siiccess- 
'*  fully  resisted  the  cncroachmeuts  of  the  zemindars,  and  this  has 
"  not  only  encourof^ed  others  to  maintain  their  own  existing 
"  rights,  but  has  induced  some  to  seek  by  force  restitution  to 
"  rights  of  which  their  famihes  have  for  long  periods  been  di«- 
"  possessed,  or  to  claim  the  same  rights  in  lauds  in  their  occu- 
"  pation  to  which  no  similar  privileges  are,  or  ever  have  been, 
**  attached.  In  some  way  or  another,  success  in  prosecuting  this 
"  opposition  to  the  zemindars  has  come  to  lie  associated  in  the 
"  minds  of  tliese  simple  people  with  the  assumption  of  the  name 
**  of  Christians,  and  tluis  the  contest  which  has  been  going  on 
**  has  been  represented  as  one  between  the  Native  Christians  and  • 
"  zemindars,  though  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  not  a  few  of 
"  those  engaged  m  it  attach  no  other  meaning  to  the  term 
"  Christians  than    designating  the   party   opposed  to  the 

zemindars." 

So  it  has  continued  in  an  increasing  ratio  in  Chdta  Nagpore, 
and  the  Commissioner  admits  it.*   He  states  : — 

**  It  has  heen  commonly  remarked  that  when  matters  came 
"  to  issue  between  the  "simple  K61"  and  the  zemindar,  or 
"  foreign  farmer,  the  K61  had  no  chance,  and  indeed  he 
"  appeared  to  think  so  himself,  for  he  seldom  sought  redress ;  "f 
"  but  the  Kols  who  embraced  Christianity  imbibed  moreinde- 
"  pendent  notions,  and  in  several  instances  successfully  asserted 
"  their  rights.  From  this  the  belief  unfortunately  spread  through 
"  the  District  that  when  Kols  go  to  Court  as  Christians,  they 
"  are  more  uniformly  eucccssful  than  those  are  who  have  not 
"  changed  their  religion.    Mainly  in  consequence  of  this  impres- 


*  Letter  tp  Government,  dated  the  S5th  March  1859. 

+  As  late  as  1854  Ricketts  reported  to  GoverDment  that  in  the 
Court  of  the  Principal  Siidder  Araeen  of  Hazaref ^  I'^b,  the  avc?mgo 
tirut'  a  c-ise  leiiiaiiied  ]>ending  was  eleven  inoTiths  uiid  twenty-HPveii 
days ;  iu  the  Couil  of  the  iloonsiir  of  Hazaieebagh,  one  year  tive 
months  and  tweDty^aeven  days  :  iu  the  Court  ci  the  Moonsiff  01  Chittm, 
nine  months  and  nine  days  ;  in  the  Court  of  the  Moonsiff  of  Kurruck- 
deea,  ten  months  and  three  days. "  A  poor  chance  for  redress  with  sudi 
delays. 
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*'  siuii,  they  suffered  much  persecution  from  their  landlords 
"during  tlio  al>senceof  tlie  authorities  after  the  mutiny,  and 
**  were  almost  all  plundered.  On  the  restoratiou  ol  order,  they 
**  obtained  through  the  Relief  Fund  a  considerable  suux  to  meet 
"  their  pressinjr  necessities,  antl  tlii.s  was  considered  as  another 
clear  indicatioa  of  their  beiug  a  clasb  highly  favoured  by  the 
"  authui  iLics. 

"  The  proceedings  of  this  new  band  of  agfitators,  calling  them- 
"  selves  Christians,  have  thoroughly  imbued  all  parties  coucerned 
"  with  the  conviction  that  investigation  is  necessary,  and  I  have 
"  no  fear  of  the  result  being  otherwise  than  satiafigictorj. 
"  I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  recommend  any  inter* 

ference  with  the  Beygarree  system  referred  to  in  the  I7th  para- 
"  graph  of  Captain  Davies*  letter.  I  have  not  heard  that  any 
"  portion  of  the  people  complain  against  it,  except  the  Christians^ 
*'  and  I  do  not  consider  they  should  be  encouraged  in  the  spirit 
"  of  opposition  to  their  landlords  that  they  have  lately  shown. 

The  Senior  Assistant  Commissioner  of  £#ohardugga  in  a  letter 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Chdta  Nagpur,  dated  15th  March  1859, 
writes  : — Since  the  establishment  of  the  Qerman  Mission 
"  at  Chota  Nagpore,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  spread  of 

Christianity  has  been  confined  el iie%  to  these  simple  Kols, 
"and  with  Christianity  has  naturally  come  an  appreciatioQ  of 

their  rights  as  original  clearers  of  the  soil,  which  rights  in  many 
"  instances  they  have  asserted  and  established :  this^  independent 
"  of  other  causes,  which  induce  the  higher  castes  of  Natives  to 
**  view  with  displeasure  the  spread  of  Christianity,  caused  great 
**  alarm  amongst  the  landholders  and  farmers,  who  were  not  slow 
"  to  use  against  these  converts  every  means  of  persecution  they 
"  could  safely  venture  on»  but  with  no  other  etfect  than  the  spread 
"  of  conversion. 

"  During  the  disturbances  which  followed  the  mutiny  of  the 
Ramghur  Battalion  in  August  1857,  the  zemindars,  &c.,  taking 
"  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  authorities,  oppressed  and 
plundered  the  whole  of  the  native  converts,  many  of  whom 
**  preserved  their  lives  only  by  seeking,  with  their  families,  the 
*'  protection  of  the  juns^les.  On  ilie  restoration  of  order,  the  zemio- 
"  dars,  apparently  aliaid  of  wliat  they  had  done,  ceased  to  molest 
**  thein  for  a  time  ;  and  as  they  received  assistance  from  the 
**  Relief  Fund  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  their  lands,  thev  assum- 
"  ed  an  independence  which  irritated  the  landholders  ;  and  when 
"  the  time  came  for  cutting  the  rice  crops  for  the  past  year,  they 
"  again  came  into  collision. 
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"  In  the  meantime  the  number  of  new  converts  in  tliis  and 
"  the  adjoining  Pergunnahs  of  Bnssea,  Helcuddee,  and  Dooesn,  all 
"  unbaptized,  had  greatly  iiiciTasul  AVhrther  these  conversions 
"  resulted  from  conscientiuus  or  uthur  motives,  it  is  not  iny  pro- 
"  vince  to  eiuiuire,  though,  from  what  I  ahall  presently  state,  I 
"fear  they  must,  in  many  instances,  be  attributed  to  tlie  latter. 

**  In  the  mouth  of  October  last  Baboo  Seebnarain  Sae,  a 
**  zemindar  of  this  Pergunnah,  proceeded  to  the  vilhige  of  Jhap- 
**ra,  in  wiiich  and  Kcveral  adjoining  villages  a  great  number  of 
"the  recent  converts  reside,  ostensibly  to  collect  his  rent.  The 
"Christians  assert  that  lie  seized  and  oppressed  several  of  them, 
"  demanding  dues  he  was  not  entitled  to  ;  on  which  the  Christians 
"of  all  the  surrounding  villages  assembled  to  resist  these  pro- 
"ceedings,  and  there  was  an  aflfray,  in  which  the  zenaindai'  and 
"  his  people  were  driven  out  of  the  village,  the  Ohriatians  cap- 
^'  turing  his  horses,  &c.,  and  two  men  brought  th^  to  me  at 
*'  Ranchie,  lodging  a  complaint  against  the  zemindar.  This  was 
^Hhe  commencement  of  all  the  recent  disturbances.  I  treated 
"  the  cases  as  one  of  ordinary  afiray,  intending  to  proceed  against 

both  parties.  Immediately  after  this  I  made  over  my  office  to 
"Mr.  Qeorge,  Sub-Assistant  Gommissioner,  and  proceeded  to 
'*  Palamow. 

"  The  Sub-Assistant  Commissioner,  who  was  new  to  the  office 

**  and  unacqusdnted  with  the  people,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
parties  in  the  case,  struck  it  off  his  tile.    Of  this  I  was  not 

"  aware  till  my  return  the  other  day  from  F^amow.  Embolden- 
ed  apparently  by  this,  other  zemindars  appear  to  have  attempted 

"  to  corce  the  Christians,  which  was  successfully  resisted  by  the 
"  latter  and  their  relatives  amongst  the  K61s»  and  thus  disorder 
"  prevailed  more  or  less  throughout  the  Pergunnah,  and  in  many 
"  instances  the  nominal  Christians  of  this  and  Pergunnahs  Bussea^ 
"  Belcuddee,  and  Dooesa,  taking  advantage  of  this  confusion, 
"  fmcibly  re-possessed  themselves  of  lands  claimed  as  their 
"  Bhoonearee,  of  which  they  undoubtedly  had  been  out  of  posses* 
"  sion  for  periods  varying  from  ten  years  up  to  one  or  two  gener- 
"  ations,  and  extorted  refunds  of  the  value  of  property  of  which 
"  they  alleged  ihe  U'iccadars  and  Zemindars  plundered  them 
"  during  the  disturbances,  or  of  which  they  asserted  that  mcr- 
"  cliuuts  and  others  had  dofrauded  them.  Mau y  nt  iliese  claims 
"  I  l)elieve  to  have  had  some  foundation,  though  others  were 
"  doubtless  fictitious/*' 

"  Besides  the  affray  above  noticed,  the  only  serious  one  which 
"  has  occurred  iu  thi^s  Pergunnah  was  in  November  last.   In  this 
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**  case  Anund  Siny,  Jagheerdar  of  Bala,  assisted  by  others, 
"  amongst  them  avme  servants  of  'J'hakoor  Judurnath  Sae,  lUa- 
**  quadar  of  Police,  attempted  to  coerce  his  ryols  of  that  village, 
"  and  many  of  whom  are  nominally  Christians  ;  they,  assisted  by 
**  those  of  adjacent  village.s,  opposed  force  to  force ;  an  affray  ensued, 

and  two  men  were  killed  on  the  side  of  the  Jagheerdar  ;  thito 
"  men,  one  a  scrvaui  of  the  l  liakoor,  aud  a  Lurse  be'longiug  to 
"  another  one,  besides  some  arms,  were  captured  and  Laken  by 
"  the  Christians  to  the  Sub- Assistant  Commissioner  to  Ranchie, 
*'  together  with  the  body  of  one  of  the  men  slain  in  the  afifray, 
^'  and  there  lodged  their  complaints.*' 

fie  thus  mentions  the  case  of  a  zemindar  who  was  a  Magistiate 
"  This  w€Ak  and  effeminate  man  in  the  hands  of  the  people  about 
him"  on  hearing  of  au  affray  near  Gobindpore  in  1859  between 
the  landholders  and  Christians,  shut  himself  'up  in  his  house 
through  fear,  though  his  own  people  took  part  in  it  ''Acting 
"  on  a  Perwannab  received  from  the  Sub-Asustant  Commissioner^ 
**  he  assembled  his  Jagheerdars  with  their  followers,  numbering 

not  less  than  200  people,  ostensibly  to  assist  the  Polica  Theses 
*'  with  his  subordinate  Police  Officers,  proceeded  to  several  villages^ 
**  apprehended  the  whole  of  the  Christians  and  their  relatives, 
*'  and  carried  them  off  to  the  Thakoor's  house,  where  some^ 

against  whom  false  accusations  of  dacoity  and  plunder  had  been 
**  preferred,  were  thrown  into  the  stocks,  and  the  houses  of  many 
**  of  the  Christians  were  plundered  by  the  Jagheerdars*  followers 

in  the  village  of  Jhubra.  The  Christians,  seeing  the  approach 
"  of  this  force,  all  fled,  so  the  party  contented  themselves  with 
"  setting  fire  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  Christians,  containing  a 
"  quantity  of  grain,  &c.  I  m}  self  visited  the  spot,  and  found 
**  the  blackened  i-uins  and  burnt  grain. 

**  In  more  than  one  instance  the  Illaquadar  of  Police  has 
"Ijeen  guilty  of  detaining  prisoners  in  his  own  custody  for  a 
"  most  unwarrantable  time.  On  my  arrival  I  found  at  his  house, 
"  which  is  in  fact  the  Tlianuab,  a  man  who  had  been  in  confine'- 
*'  mont  for  one  month,  and  this  man,  a  Christian,  is  the  owner 
"  of  the  house  at  Jhubra  which  had  been  bnnii,  as  noticed  in 

the  preceeding  paragraph  ;  probably  he  wmilj  not  have  been 
**  then  sent  to  me,  had  I  not  issued  a  peremptory  order  for  all 
*'  prisoners  under  trial  being  ibrwarded  without  delay.  To  make 
"  matters  worse,  a  false  entry  was  made  in  the  calendar,  to  the 
"  effect  that  the  man  had  been  apprchc  nded  only  three  days 
*'  before  he  was  sent  to  me.  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  why 
"  thib  pour  man  was  detained  so  long  ;  and  wheu  I  came  to  enquire 
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"  into  the  cbarge  against  him,  I  found  there  was  no  evideoce 
"  whatever  tending  to  implicate  liini. 

"  Immediately  on  my  .mival  at  Oovindpore,  a  complaint  was 
"  made  against  tho  Illaqiiadar  of  Fulice  tliat  he  Iiad  allowed  a 
"  prisoner  to  be  so  maltreated  while  in  cotifioemeut  that  he  died 
**  tincler  it  The  fact  of  this  case  I  find  to  be  that  the  imfortuiiatG 
"  man  did  die  whilst  in  coDfiaement  in  the  stocks  and  with  band- 
"  cu£fe  OD.  I  caused  tlie  body  to  be  exhumed,  and  found  the 
"  latter  still  on  it.   The  Illaquadar  reported  the  death  to  have 

occurred  from  natural  causes,  and  of  course  )iad  plenty  of 
*'  witnesses  to  prove  it  On  the  other  hand,  the  companions  of 
"  the  deceased  all  declare  that  he  died  from  ill-usage  and  want 
"  of  food.  One  thing,  however,  is  dear,  the  deceased  and  his 
"  companions  were  illegally  detained  in  the  stocks  for  six  days ; 
*'  and  if  the  Illaqiiadar*s  report  be  true,  the  poor  cref^ture  was 
"  laid  up  for  five  days  with  fever  and  a  bad  cough,  and  yet  he 
"  wae  leil  to  die  hand  cufTcd  and  with  bis  feet  in  the  stocks  ;  and 
"  it  would  appear  that  the  charge  on  which  he  was  confined  was 
"  a  false  one.    This  man  was  also  a  Ci)risti;m  " 

On  that  cruel  system  of  begari  or  forced  labor  by  which  the 
ryot  was  bound  to  work  for  the  zemindar  at  any  time  or  every 
time  without  compensation,  the  Senior  Assistant  Commissioner 
remarks : — "  Another  source  of  irritation  to  the  lyots  of  these 
"  Pergunnahs  is  the  beggarie  or  forced  labor  they  are  bound  to 
"  give  their  landholders,  as  described  in  Dr.  Davidson's  15th 
"  paragraph.  If  the  owners  of  villa^xes  would  content  themselves 
"  with  merely  w-hat  they  are  entitled  to,  tliero  would  be  no  dis- 
"  content,  but  the  instances  are  rare  in  whiclt  they  do  so,  and  the 
"  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  render  more  than  they  are  bound 
*'  to  do,  is  another  cause  of  their  being  persecuted  by  tho  land- 
*'  holders.  In  some  villages  I  have  found  that  the  *  bhutkeyta,  * 
"  given  uominally  as  payment  for  their  labor,  has  been  resumed 
**  by  the  owner,  who  still,  liowever,  continues  to  exact  the  labor 
"  from  his  ryots.  This  difficulty  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  adjust- 
*'  ing,  though  it  is  quite  impossible  effectually  to  control  the  pro- 
"  ccedings  of  the  landowners,  where,  as  is  the  case  here,  their  ryots 
*'  are  generally  so  much  in  their  power  that  they  dure  not  coni- 
**  plain  against  them  ;  but  as  Chi  istiauity  spreads — and  spread  it 
**  inevitably  will — the  ryots  will  be  able  to  assert  their  own  rights." 

Colonel  Dalton,  the  Commissionerof  CbotaNagpore.remarkson 
this  subject,  in  discussing  the  new  Land  Tenure  Bill  in  1808 

**8ecHon  VI, — otmsider  that  tliis  Section  (regarding  com- 
'*])QiutatioD  for  lal>or)  would,  as  it  stands,  prove  iuoperativa 

R 
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•*  The  person  claiming,  and  the  person  liable  for  the  service, 
•*  are  not  likely  both  to  agree  to  the  commutation.  On  the 
"  part  of  the  cultivators,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  feeling  now 
**  is  generally  in  favor  of  commutation.  Since  I  wrote  on  this 
"  subject  in  1859,  there  haa  been  greater  conteiition  aboat  it 
'*  than  existed  before  that  time^  owing  to  increased  demand  and 
**  higher  value  of  labor.  This  has  naturally  rendered  the  cul- 
"  tivator  more  desirous  of  eyading  this  liability,  and  the  zemin- 
**  dar  or  farmer  more  greedy  in  demanding  it ;  and  it  has 
"  become  a  pregnant  source  of  strife.  The  Katiye  Christians 
«  have  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  they  have  acquired 

an  independence  that  renders  compulsory  labor  peculiarly 
"  hateful  to  them ;  and  as  they  not  only  resist  themselves, 

but  incite  others  to  resist  such  demands,  they  make  themselves 
«  very  obnoxious  to  the  zemindars,  and  the  latter  would  get  rid 
«  of  them  if  they  could." 

At  an  early  period  the  persecutions  of  the  zemindars  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Missionaries,  who  published  various  accounts 
of  them  in  the  i?/e72e,  a  Berlin  periodical  One  of  them  writes 
from  Ranchi  in  November  1856*  We  have  now  been  eleven 
years  here.  For  the  last  six  years  the  Lord  has  poured  out 
his  blessing ;  since  then  we  have  had  much  persecution,  but 
never  so  much  as  just  now,  and  our  enemies  confess  that 
it  is  their  intention  to  drive  us  out  of  the  land,  or  to  kill  us. 
The  zemindars,  or  Inrc^e  land-proprietors,  are  our  greatest  enemies, 
and  they  try  to  him  lei  the  people  in  every  way  from  embracing 
Christinnity,  and  after  they  have  embraced  it,  there  is  no  end  of 
persecutmg  and  plaguing  tliem  in  every  imaginable  way.  Our 
Native  brethren,  in  the  first  instance,  invariably  come  to  us  to  get 
our  counsel.  We  always  admonish  them  to  bear  with  moekness 
and  forgiveness  and  patient  endurance.  But  when  matters  have 
gone  too  far,  we  have  permitted  them  to  seek  their  rights  in  the 
courts  of  law.  With  great  expense  of  money  and  time,  they 
have  obtained  their  rights  several  times,  but  the  gain,  as  to  rest 
and  peace,  has  been  small,  as  they  are  still  annoyed  and 
plagued  continually.  All  zemindars  have  united  and  have  sent 
vakeels  aud  attornieB  willi  accusations  against  us  and  our 
Kative  Christians,  and  even  against  the  English  Judges,  to  the 
Civil  Court  in  Calcutta.  Twice  they  have  lost  their  lawsuit, 
and  now  they  have  sent  a  much  more  bitter  and  threatening 
accusation  to  the  Supreme  Government,  upon  which  an  order 
came,  some  time  ago,  to  send  it  all  documents  of  every  single 
lawsuit  the  Chdta  Nagpore  Christians  were  concerned  in.  Th» 
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has  been  done,  and  we  await^  with  prayer  and  patience,  the  issue. 
*  *  *  *  The  other  day  a  poor  tenant  lodged  a  complaint  against 
a  Brahmin  zemindar  in  his  court,  on  account  of  cruel  treatment 
and  oppression.    The  Medical  Officer  being  called  in  as  a  wit- 
ness, gave  us  a  description  of  the  transaction.    As  soon  as 
the  guilty  Bralimin  robber  came  iuio  the  court  of  his  judge 
to  be  licaid,  the  honest  jufl2!;e  rose  from  his  seat,  and  in  the 
most  liunible  position,  crouching  on  all  fours  before  the  accused 
Brahrrua  zemindar,  touched  and  kissed  his  feet,  savins'  '  Thy 
blessing,  my  father,'  and  after  having  received  his  blessing,  lie 
put  a  chair  for  the  accused  close  to  his  own,  whilst  the  accuser, 
the  Christian  tenant,  with  his  witnesses,  had  to  stand  far  off  at  a 
distance,  being  treated  as  if  they  were  the  criminals.    The  crime 
in  this  instance  was  too  glaring,  the  medical  man  gave  evidence 
as  to  the  dangerous  nature  oi  the  wounds  inflicted,  others  as  to 
the  robbery  committed,  and  the  Brahmin  zemindar  was  fined 
five  rupees.    This  is  called  justice  in  India.    Our  native  Chris- 
tians bad  frequently  to  complain  before  this  Native  judge  against 
Brahmin  zemindarSt  but  invariably  they  lost  their  cas^  as  was 
to  be  expected,  and  this  happens  in  the  vexy  same  court  where 
the  £i^ish  judges  sit^  but  they  do  not  seem  able  to  remedy  the 
eviL   The  language  of  the  court  is  Urdu,  which  our  people 
cannot  read  or  write ;  it  is  the  language  of  the  Mahomedans, 
and  not  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  oath  was  taken  on  the  false 
Chxl  Allah  of  the  Blahomedans  ;  but  lately  our  Christians  have 
been  absolved  from  this,  and  they  swear  now  a  Christian's  oath. 
However,  very  little  is  gained  by  this»  as  swearing  in  India  is  a 
wholesale  business.   In  every  court  there  are  people  appointed 
to  administer  the  oath,  most  degraded  characters  who  know  no- 
thing either  of  God  or  of  Satan,  but  only  of  money.    It  is  quite 
impossible  to  form  in  any  way  a  correct  idea  of  the  number 
of  false  oaths  sworn  in  one  day  ail  over  India.    A  few  annas 
will  buy  as  many  false  witnesses,  and  the  worst  is,  all  this  is 
known  to  the  rulers  of  the  land,  and  still  they  do  not  attempt 
even  to  put  a  stop  to  it. " 

Extract  from  another  letter,  dated  2nd  December  185G  : — • 
"Our  burden  is  very  heavy  ;  it  weighs  one  down  like  lead  ;  it 
makes  one's  breath  stop  and  the  blood  cold.  Not  a  single  day 
passes  over  our  head  without  bringing  us  tidings  of  the  most 
cruel  treatment  of  our  Native  I  tix  thren,  and  their  most  systematic 
persecution.  If  the  Lord  did  not  sustain  us  and  them,  no  one 
could  endure  it.  But  He  is  our  help  and  strong  tower  of  de- 
fence.  To-day  the  poor  sufferers  from  our  villages  came  in 
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telling  us  that  tl^Mr  coru  liad  hti-n  taken  away  from  their  tiirosh- 
iiicrflfiors  before  tlioir  c yf^-,  and  nothing  left,  and  this  has  beeu  the 
order  of  the  day  tor  the  last  mouth.  "  * 

Had  tho  BeiiL^al  [K-a^nnt  lialf  the  pluck  of  the  K 61s,  bold ly 
to  state  their  coiiijthiiuts,  many  of  tlio  rvils  existing  in  the 
couutry  would  cle'eke<l,  a  bridle  would  in-  put  in  tlio  mouth 
of  the  zemindar  and  his  ai^onts,  and  the  Government  woiild  get 
better  anil  mere  direct  inlorniatiuu.  Look  at  the  Oritisa  famine; 
a  million  perisiied,  and  the  ryots  simply  lay  down  and  died. 
Not  so  with  the  Kols.   Jn  a  spirit  tax  had  teen  im- 

•  posed  on  the  district  which  wa.s  let  out  to  farmers  and  occasioned 
much  dissatisfaction,  but  ia  1825  large  bodies  of  Kols  came  into 
the  sudder  station  to  state  their  grievances  on  the  subject,  and  the 
result  waa  the  abolition  of  this  tax  on  the  domestic  breweiy.  Thej 
were  dnven  into  a  partial  insurrection  in  1832,  in  consequence 
of  aemindarj  and  other  oppressions.  The  Government,  as  soon 
as  the  matter  was  enquired  into,  removed  the  Commissioner  who 
had  been  prophesying  smooth  things  to  them,  and  remedied 
various  evils ;  leaving  however  the  germ  of  all  still  developing 
itself  in  zemindary  oppression.  Two  years  ago  matters  were 
coming  to  an  extremity ;  the  grinding  process  was  in  full 

•  We  add  one  iustance  more  from  a  M  iasionary's  Journal  in  1866.  *'18th 
October. — A  Native  Christian  from  Fatergaui  bad  his  house  burnt  down, 
saving  nothing  but  his  life  and  the  clothing  he  wore.  22nd  October. — 
The  crops,  just  sprung  up,  of  a  Christian  at  Chissera,  were  all  ploughed  over. 
The  daughter  of  another  Chribtian  was  forcibly  draped  to  the  house  of 
the  semindar,  made  out  to  be  a  witch,  and  maltreated  by  bis  servants. 
26th  October. — A  Christian  dragged  forcibly  away  from  his  'house  and 
Bcvert'ly  beaten.  28tli  October. — Tlic  wife  of  a  Christian  maltreated  in 
her  own  house  during  the  absence  of  her  husband.  Slst  October. — A 
Christian  culling  his  rice  ia  beaten,  his  sickle  and  clothing  taken  from 
him.  Ist  November. — ^Tbe  crops  of  Kative  Christians  cut  by  servants 
of  the  zemindar  who  is  judge,  and  the  father  aiul  mother  of  one  of  the 
Christians  dragged  to  the  honse  of  the  judije,  and  there  beaten  and  im- 
prisoned. Gth  November. — Crops  of  Christians  cut  and  taken  away. 
7th  November. — The  same  done  in  some  otlier  villages  of  the  Christians. 
12th  November. — All  the  cattle  of  a  Christian  forcibly  taken  away  ;  in 
another  village  crops  stolen,  and  so  on  every  day,  so  that  inaiiy  Christians 
have  nothiug  left  whatever  from  their  cropn.  17th  Is  jviimber  — At 
Murphu,  the  house  of  a  mttive  Christian  is  plundered,  all  his  corn  cut  down, 
and  nia  wi£^  watching  in  the  field,  plundered  of  clothes  and  ornaments 
to  the  amount  of  Rs.  20.  A  Native  Christian  from  another  village  comes 
to  n3  for  refuge  with  his  cliiM,  the  people  having  maltreated  him  and 
threatened  to  kill  hiui  ;  during  hia  absence  his  house  w.'is  pulled  down, 
and  his  mother  and  chiid  forcibly  thrust  out  ol  the  village  lUth  Novem- 
her. — All  Christians  in  Talgaw«  fined  80  Ra;  having  been  falsely  accused  of 
having  cut  the  corn  ivm,  the  fields  of  tlie  zemindar ;  (wo  of  the  accused  were 
not  even  in  the  village  at  the  alleged  time*  They  will  now  have  to  appeal." 
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swing  ;  it  had  been  rapidly  adTancing  since  the  mutiny  ;  but 
better  taught,  instead  of  opposing  physical  force,  the  Kols 
clubbed  together  their  money,  sent  down  a  deputation  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  retained  a  Barrister  to  plead  their  amse.  They  also 
presented  a  petition,  on  Septeml)er  21  st,  lbG7,  to  tlie  Lieutuuaat- 
Govcruorof  Bengal,  frf)iii  which  the  following  is  an   x tract  : — ■ 

"  That  your  petitioners,  who  are  au  increasing  body  of  Native 
*'  Christians,  have  from  time  imniemuriai  peaceahly  held  and 
*'  eiiioved  lands  as  ryots  of  the  Kajah,  witeu,  in  tiie  year  one 
**  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  the  said  Rajah 
"  inaugurated  a  systom  of  pemecution  against  your  p«'tiiionoi.s  by 
**  cuttiiig  down  their  crops  and  (iispus8ei5sing  tlu^n  of  their 
"  ancestral  holdings,  rights  and  privileges,  tlu'riby  entailing 
**  on  your  petitioners  considerable  loss  of  moveable  and  im- 
"  moveable  pi  >perty." 

This  pelitiun  was  by  way  of  appeal  against  the  order  of  the 
Commissioner  to  whom  they  had  represented  their  grievances 
iu  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Your  petitioaers  belong  to  that  large  and  increasing  body  of 
"  Native  Ohristiaos  who  are  at  present  residing  iu  the  territory  of 
*'  the  Rajab  of  Gh6ta  Nagpore,  and  acknowledge  him  as  their 
"  Lord  Faramoant 

They  amount  to  the  number  of  about  1 4,000  80u1b»  and 
"  they  and  their  ancestors  before  them  have  held  lands  as  ryots 
"  of  the  Eijah  for  many  years. 

"  About  three  years  ago,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  year  of  our 
"  Lord  1.80^,  a  system  of  persecution  was  inaugurated  by  the 
"present  Rajah  against  your  petitioners,  involving  the  loss  and 

displacement  of  their  ancient  hereditary  rights  and  privileges. 

"  Your  petitioners  humbly  bring  to  your  notice,  as  the  Admitiis* 
"  trator  of  this  large  District,  that  the  Kajah  of  Gh6ta  Nagpore, 
"  by  the  mere  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
"  rules  and  laws  as  to  hereditary  rights,  has  from  time  to  time 
"  been  ejecting  your  petitioners  from  their  old  holdings  and 
"  homesteads,  to  their  great  annoyance  and  detriment. 

"  Your  petitioners  beg  to  cite  the  following  instances  of  op- 
"  pression  un  his  part  with  a  view  to  convince  your  Honor. 

"  These  oppressions  your  petitioners  have  neither  the  requisite 
"  money  nor  the  resources  to  (Oppose.  They  are  unable  to  enter 
"  into  anv  protracted  litigation  which  must  inevitably  entail 
"  heavy  expense  on  them. 

"  Your  petitioners  therefore  tlirow  themselves  altogetlicr  on 
**  your  Honor,  and  seek  your  Honor's  protection  as  the  general 
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**  Adtainistrator  of  tlie  District,  and  which  they  are  bold  eiioiigh 
"  to  assert  that  thoy  have  a  right  to  claim  as  Her  Imperial 

Majesty'ii  subjects.  The  grievance  is  becoming  general  and 
**  widespread. 

**  The  instances  alluded  to  are  as  follow  : — 

"Mussee  Doss,  of  the  village  Goudeebaghee,  in  the  Zillali  of 
"  Lohardugga,  in  Clio  La  Nag  pore,  one  of  the  native  converts, 
*'  aud  who,  picvious  to  his  conversiuii,  ^va.s  known  by  the  narac  of 
**  Baribsa-Buxar,  has  been  ejected  by  the  Kajah's  orders  from  the 
**  lands  which  his  grandfather  and  father  have  held  before  him,  and 

which  usedtobrin^  him  on  an  average  an  income  of  about  30  ra- 
**  pees  a  month,  besides  supporting  himself  and  his  family.  When 
*'  the  Rajah  was  remonstrated  with  about  this  forcible  ejection, 
**  he  said  that  as  they  bad  become  Christians,  they  had  lost  all 
*'  their  right  to  the  lands,  and  that  he  would  take  them.  An- 
"  other  simerer,  a  man  of  note  formerly  amonff  the  natives,  is 
"  Eleazar,  of  the  village  of  Koolee,  Peigunnah  Klookrah;  Zillali 
^  of  Iiohardugga^  and  numerous  others.   When  unable  to  take  the 

lands  away  from  them,  and  to  eject  them  altogether,  they 
"  persecuted  them  by  destroying  their  corps,  huts,  and  every- 
"  thing  they  possibly  could  destroy.    As  late  as  the  2l8t  instant^ 

one  Gopaul  Shaw,  a  Theekadar  of  the  Rajahs,  entered  into 

the  lands  of  a  native  convert  called  Nohash,  residing  in  the 
"  village  of  Nuggra,  in  the  Zillah  of  Lohardugga^  and  being 

unal3e  to  eject  him  altogether,  destroyed  four  crops  of  paddy 
**  belonging  to  the  convert.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  very 
"  numerous,  and  it  is  daily,  if  not  hourly,  that  some  xiative 
**  convert  finds  all  his  paddy  and  crops  totally  destroyed. 

"  Another  of  the  mcaus  of  persecution  is  carried  on  by  means 
**  of  the  collection  of  the  revenues.  The  party  appointed  to  collect, 
"goes  round,  collects  the  revenue,  and  refuses  point  blank  to 
"give  a  receipt  for  the  same,  assertincr  that  there  are  no  receipts 
"given  for  revenue.  A  short  time  after,  tliey  make  a  second 
*'  demand  ;  and  when  met  with  the  information  that  they  have 
"already  paid,  the  receipt  is  demanded,  and  cnvinsr  to  the  cause 
"hereinbefore  mentioned,  they  are  unable  tu  produce  the  same^ 
"  aud  are  then  informed  that  they  must  pay  ;  and  as  in  many  cases 

they  are  wiKible  to  do  so,  the  huts  are  pulled  down  and  their 
"  crops  aud  ehatleia  are  taken  away,  and  they  are  beaten  and 
"imprisoned. 

**  Furthermore,  your  petitioners  beg  to  bring  to  your  notice 
*'  another  of  their  grounds  of  complaint  The  Theekadars  ex- 
"  act  far  more  rent  than  they  are  entitled  to  receive,  and  not 
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"  merely  rent  for  lands  held  by  the  converts  under  a  rent  pay- 
"  able  to  the  Rajah,  but  also  for  lands  that  have  been  held  rent- 
«  free  by  them  and  their  ancestors  from  time  immemorial ; 

*'  and  when  by  their  demands  they  are  unable  to  obtain  the 
amount  asked  for,  thoy  resort  to  forcible  means,  and  sell  the 
**  houses,  &c.,  till,  to  prevent  their  losing  their  all,  they  ''the 
"  converts)  are  compelled  to  submit  to  these  exactions.  Your 
"  petitioners  are  thercforp  <lesirous  that  some  means  should  be 
**  taken  to  set  out  definitely  and  clearly  the  boundaries  of  the 
"  rent-free  lands,  and  so  distinguish  tliem  from  the  lands  liable 
*'  to  rent  to  the  Rajah  ;  that  in  future  neither  Theekadars  nor 
"  Collectors  shall  be  able  to  dispiite  their  rights  to  a  free  and 
**  peaceable  possession  of  their  ancestral  holdings;  and  furthermore, 
"  that  the  customary  rate  or  nii  ik  of  the  district  should  be  fixed. 
**Your  petitioners  are  likewise  desirous  of  paying  the  revenue 
"  into  the  CollectoraLe  without  the  intervention  of  the  Theeka- 
"  dars,  3S  there  are  no  other  means  by  which  they  can  be  saved 
"  the  annoyance  and  oppression  of  paying  their  rent  twice  over."* 
This  peaceful  agitation  has  produced  good  effects,  and  has 
led  to  a  speedy  rodreflsing  of  evila  The  local  authorities  and 
Goveroment  had  their  attention  kept  alive  to  the  subject^  and 

-  • 

*  Mr.  Batsch,  the  Senior  Missionary  of  Chdta  Nagpore,  in  a  letter  to  the 

IDeputy  ComTuissioiier,  15tli  November  18C7,  writes  : — 

**  But  I  have  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Kols,  especially  the 
Bhooinhars,  and  not  only  the  Native  Christians,  are  fearfully  oppressed 
and  wronged  in  different  Pergmmahe  by  many  of  the  Ja^heeroAxs  and 
Theekadars,  and  that  very  often  in  sudi  oaaee  of  oppressLOii  the  Police 
act  not  as  they  ought  to  do. 

"  These  opi)ressioDS  and  sufferings  of  the  Kolsare,  a.s  mentioned,  closely 
connected  with  the  Bhooiuhari  question  which  is  not  at  ail  rightly  stated 
and  set  forth  in  the  petition,  llie  Kdls,  Moondaries  and  Uraons,  are  the 
aborigines  of  the  District.  In  ancient  times  they  had  no  Kings  and  no 
Chiefs,  and  were  divided  into  families,  and  kept  together  hy  their 
**  Porhas"  or  Conferences.  The  fields  they  had  cleared  and  prepared  were 
their  own  ;  yet  the  whole  land  belonged  to  them.  After  a  time  a  part  of 
these  Uraons  and  Moondaries,  io  the  now  so-called  Bhooinhari  patti  of 
Chdta  Nagpore,  chose  a  King  and  for  his  maintenance  gave  him  a  grant  in 
land,  viz.f  half  of  the  fields  of  each  village.  The  better  half  the  KOls  kept 
for  themselves  as  their  own,  and  of  this  they  retained  possession  without 
paying  any  rent  for  it  till  the  establishment  of  the  British  Courts  in  this 
District  in  1832.  From  that  time  the  oppressions  count.  The  Theekadars 
try  by  all  mcnns  to  make  ryots  of  the  Bhooinhars,  to  make  them  pay  full 
rent,  or  to  turn  them  out  of  their  fields.  They  are  not  content  witli  the 
full  rent ;  but  thev  make  the  K6I3  pay  any  tax  which  they  like  to  put 
unon  fhem,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their  fapadtj  and  cruelty. 
Tnoiigh  there  are  yet  many  Bhooinhars  who  pay  not  yet  any  renl^  and 
whopoBsess  their  estates  yet  intact^  that  number  beoomea  sniiaUer  from 
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after  a  lonf^thcned  correspondeuce  with  the  r'oinmiseioner  and 
otlicrs,  the  Oovprnmfnt  of  Boni^'al,  on  the  2Gth  May  1808, 
addressed  a  letter  to  tlie  GovcrnnuHit  of  IntHa,  proposioG-  a 
law  for  the  registration  of  tenures,  re^rettini^  tliat  the  re|f>^ist radon 
he'_;un  in  ISOO,  after  registering  the  claims  in  429  villages, 
was  suspeuded  in  August  18G2  h}  the  death  uf  the  Special  Com- 
missioner. Tlic  Onvernraeut  admit  that  **  this  uncertainty  of 
tenure  keeps  certain  parts  of  the  districts  in  dangerous 
excitement. " 

The  tenure-system  of  Chota  Nagpore  is  rather  coriiplicated. 
Tlio  following  is  the  explanation  given  by  the  Principal  Assis- 
tant to  the  Governor-General's  Agent,  August  SDth  1839  : — 

"Paha.  13. — I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  respective  rights 
**  of  the  landholders  or  their  Tlicekadars  and  of  the  Kols.  In 
"  a  village  in  Nagpore  the  following  descriptions  of  land  are 
"  almost  always  met  with  : — 

"  L^Bajhas,  or  the  land  paying  rent  to  the  owner  or  his 
"  representativea 

II. — Betkkhetd,  a  certain  portion  of  the  Raj  has,  which  each 
ryot,  not  a  Bhnnear,  is  allowed  to  cultivate  free  of  rent>  and 
"  for  which  be  performs  various  services  to  the  landlord,  or  his 
"  representatives^  such  as  thatching  his  house,  cultivating  the 
"  Majhas,  &o.  The  Bethkheti  allowed  to  each  lyot  is  generally 
"  sufficient  to  sow  from  20  sesrs  to  one  mannd  of  seed. 

"III. — The  Jageers  of  the  Mahto^  Fahan,  and  Bhondaree, 
''which  they  have  free  of  rent,  on  performance  of  certain 
^  services  to  be  hereafter  described. 

"  IV. — Majhas,  or  ground  allotted  to  the  landlord  or  his 

Theckadars,  which  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  ryots  in  return 

for  their  fiethkhet^  and  Bhurieari.  This  is  subject  to  great 
**  abuse,  and  requires  regulation  to  be  heieafter  described. 

"  V. — Land  held  rent-free  by  the  orijrinal  clearers  of  the 
"  same  or  their  descendants  ;  it  is  called  Bhoonearee,  Bybullaf 
"  Arecuotj  Khooihuti ;i,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 

holders  of  this  land  in  general  pay  no  rent»  but  are  bound 


year  to  year.  Otliers  who  formerly  had  six  to  eiglit  ])I(iughs  in  the  fields, 
possens  perhaps  now  only  one  or  even  only  half  a  beogah  of  laud.  Thoti- 
Bands  of  ljhouiuliai"Si  iiavc  already'  lost  their  all,  and  are  paupers,  coolies, 
vagrants,  &c.,  without  any  home  at  all. 

As  long  as  this  Bhooinhari, question  is  not  settled,  the  complaiuts 
■will  not  ccafse,  and  the  Rhooinhars  will  be  op]>re?'sed  and  wror^gcd  atid 
robbed  of  their  fields  and  crops,  and  turned  out  of  tboix  homes  and 
villages,  till  they  all  either  penisii  or  emi^jrate.  " 
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« to  accompany  the  landholders  or  their  Theekadars  on  journeys 
"carrying  their  bhangies,  and  to  cultivate  their  Majhas 
"ground  ;  also  to  thatch  and  build  their  houses,  &c.,  without  pay- 
*'  meat  In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  description  of  laud 
"  pays  a  rent,  but  never  more  thau  half  the  rate  of  the  village, 
"in  general,  however,  it  does  not  pay  rent. 

"  VI. — Bhutkheta,  or  rent-free  laud,  the  produce  of  which 
"  is  appropriated  for  the  performance  of  poojas.    Part  of  this, 

called  Dalikhetari,  is  givx-n  up  to  the  Palm  of  the  village  :  the 
"  rest  is  cultivated  l)y  tlic  ryots  j  but  the  produce  of  the  whole 
"  is  appropriated  to  poojas. 

"  VII. — The  above  applies  to  the  rice-field,  or  Doon,  to  every 
"powa  of  which  a  certain  portion  of  Doon  or  dry  cultivation 
"  laud  is  attached.  If  ryots  cultivate  more  than  they  arc  entitled 
"  to,  the  general  rule  is  to  pay  rent  in  kind,  i.  e.,  the  same  quan- 
"  tity  of  grain  is  paid  as  rent  as  the  quantity  of  seed  sown. 
"  This  is  called  Maswur. 

"  14.  The  Theekadar  or  owner  of  this  village  has  no  right 
"  whatever,  by  the  estaV)lished  cnst/>m  of  Nacrpore,  to  take  a 
"  higher  rent  from  the  cultivators  of  the  ILajuas  than  they  have 
"  been  in  the  custom  of  paying  ;  nor  can  he  turn  out  an  old 
"  cultivator  as  long  as  he  is  willing  and  able  to  pay  his  rent.  The 
"  coDtrary  to  this  is  often  done,  and  from  ignorance  or  timidity 
"  submitted  to  by  the  ryots  ;  but  every  unprejudiced  persou 

allows  it  is  contrary  to  justice  and  the  custom  of  the  country. 

"  15.   The  acknowledged  fair  labour  that  the  Kdls  are 

obliged  to  give  the  Theekadar  or  landowner  for  their  Bethkheta 

and  Bhoonearee  is  three  days'  plougliing,  three  days'  work  with 
'*  the  Kori  or  Kodal,  three  days'  work  in  planting  rice,  and  the 
"  same  at  cutting  it ;  to  bring  grass  and  bamboos  and  thatch  to 
^  their  houses,  and  occasionally,  when  on  a  journey,  to  carry  their 
"  hanghies.  All  this  the  K6ls  acknowledge  to  be  due  from 
*'  them,  and  they  are  most  willing  to  perform  it.  I  never  heard 
**  two  opinions  on  the  subject  from  the  Kols.  Bat  it  is  very 
"much  abused.  Some  proprietors  or  Theekadars  are  in  the 
"  habit  of  cultivating  a  large  piece  of  land  as  Majhas,  and  taking 
"  forced  labour  to  an  unlimited  extent  to  cultivate  it ;  in  fact, 
"  having  no  measure  in  their  demands  upon  the  Kdls  until  their 
"  Majhas  is  all  cultivated.  This  the  K61s  complain  against ; 
*  and  in  all  cases,  when  proved,  I  have  punislied  the  ofienders 
*'  severely  :  but  the  system  has  in  some  places  gone  on  so  long 
"  that  they  are  able  to  plead  custom  in  many  instances,  and  at 

tot  sight  apparently  with  some  reason,  till  one  retlects  that  the 

s 
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"  poor  K61a  have  all  this  time  been  submitting  to  be  plundered  of 
'*  their  lal>our,  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  get  redress. 

*'  17.  The  Bhoonearee  lands  alx)ve  alluded  to  exist  in  every 
"  village  in  Nagporc.  They  arc  held  rent-free  by  the  Bhooncars 
"or  descendants  of  the  original  clcarers  of  the  land  on  the  terms 
"  above  stated  in  Clause  5,  paragrajth  of  this  letter.  If  the 
"  Bhoouears  die  without  heirs,  or  leave  tlie  village,  the  owner 
**  takes  possession  of  his?  land,  and  includes  it  in  his  Raj  has, 
"  till  the  Bhoonear  or  his  heirs  return,  when  they  are  entitled 
"  to  receive  back  their  Bhoonearee  land  on  the  old  tenure. 
"  The  owners  of  the  villages  often  resort  to  ill-usage  or  false 
"complaints  against  the  Bhomiears  to  induce  them  to  leave 
"  the  viihige,  and  at  any  subsequent  time,  on  their  wishing  to 
'*  return,  refuse  to  restore  their  lands.  This  is  a  great  injustice 
"  according  to  all  Nagpore  ideas,  for,  by  the  old  custom 
"  of  the  country,  the  Bhoonear  has  an  undoubted  right  to  receive 
"back  his  lands,  whenever  he  or  his  heirs  return. 

*•  18.  On  occasions  of  this  sort,  the  Ijhoonear  often  comes 
"  to  this  Court  to  complain.  He  is  lu  goucral  poor,  aud  gives  in  a 
"  petition  on  plain  paper.  The  zemindar  denies  his  right,  states 
"  he  is  at  all  events  out  of  possession,  and,  quoting  the  Regulation, 
"  desires  the  Booonear  may  be  referred  to  a  regular  suit.  I  often 
"  succeed  in  settliDg  the  case  by  a  compromise  or  a  punchayet, 
"  but  at  times  the  zemindar  stands  out»  when  I  am  compelled  to 
"  dismiss  the  Bhoonear's  complaint,  referriog  him  to  a  regular 
suit.  Thia^  under  the  circumstanees  of  the  case,  and  with 
**  reference  to^  the  undviliaed  nature  of  the  Bhoonears,  is  a 
"  great  hardship, 

The  value  the  Bhoonears  attach  to  their  land  is  Teiy 
**  great :  nothing  will  ever  reconcile  them  to  be  deprived  of  it 
"  They  are  always  buried  in  the  villages  where  their  Bhoonearee 
"  lands  are  situated,  and  even  if  they  die  at  a  distance,  their  heirs 
consider  it  a  necessary  act  of  piety  to  transport  their  bones 
"  to  their  own  village,  that  they  may  Ikj  buried  in  the  Hursali, 
"  or  bur)  ing-ground  of  the  village.   The  disturbances  in  Nag- 
pore  of  1832,  were  caused  by  no  one  cause  so  much  as  the 
dispossession  of  the  Moondas  aud  Mankies,  who  are  the 
"  Bhoonears  of  Sonepore  of  their  lands  :  and  until  the  Bhoonears 
"  are  protected  in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  we  never  can  be 
"  certain  of  the  peace  of  the  country.    For  these  reasons  I 
"  would  strongly  recommend  that  you  should  authorize  the 
"  Assistants  of  the   Division  to  investigate  all  cases  for  dis- 
"  possession  of  Bhoonearee  hmda  as  a  miscellaneous  case,  and 
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"  when  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  the  Bhooncar's  claim,  and  that 
**  he  has  not  been  more  than  twenty  years  out  of  possession,  to 
**  decree  in  his  favour,  and  give  him  potisession,  allowing  the 
"  opposite  party  to  appeal  to  you.  A  reference  to  a  regular 
**  suit  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  a  K,61 ;  and  if  so  ordered,  in  nine 
"  out  of  ten  cases,  the  p<n\  erful  zemindars  will  thereby  be  able 
**  to  defeat  the  poor  Bliooucars.  " 

The  23rd  of  Juouary  1860  will  be  a  memorable  day  in  the 
annals  of  Chota  Nagpore,  for,  on  that  day,  37  years  after  the 
Kol  insurrection,  the  Legislative  Council  of  JJeugal  passed  the 
Uili  entitled  the  CLoLa  Nagpore  Tenures  Bill,  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  Kols.  The  Preamble  recites : —  "  Whereas  from  a  verj  early 
time  certain  tenures  have  existed  in  Ch6ta  Nagpore,  known  as 
Bhuinhari,  held  by  persons  claiming  to  be  descendants  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  villages  in  which  such'  lands  are 
tttoated^  or  their  ass^pis;  and  also  certain  sunilar  taiures 
known  as  Bhnt-Kheta^  D^-Kit^ri  and  FihniU,  consisting  of 
lands  set  apart  for  the  duties  which  the  village  '*P4han," 
or  Priest  is  required  to  perfoim  and  for  his  ^haintenanoe^  and 
also  otiier  simiiuar  tenures  known  as  "  Mahtoai,^  consisting  of 
lands  allotted  to  the  village  Mahto»  or  collector  of  rents  ;  and 
whereas,  where  the  ahove  tenures  are  founds  there  are  also 
lands  known  as  Mt^bahai^  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  respective 
proprietors  of  the  villages,  and  at  their  absolute  disposal,  and 
also  lands  known  as  Bhet-Kheti^  ordinarily  assigned  as  remu- 
neration to  the  villagers  who  work  for  the  proprietor  or  his 
assigDS  on  the  Majhahas  land :  and  whereas  disputes  have 
arisen  rendering  it  desirable  that  these  tenures  should  be 
defined  and  recorded^  and  a  register  made  of  all  rights,  pri- 
vileges, immunities,  and  liabilities  al^ting  the  holders 
thereol  "  Special  Commissioners  are  appointed  to  investigate^ 
record  and  register  the  tenures  in  the  village  itself  before 
the  heads  of  the  village  ;  and  power  is  given  to  restore  persons 
wrongfully  dispossessed  :  the  occupation  of  lands  to  be  regis- 
terecl  must  have  commenced  20  years  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act ;  no  forced  labor  shall  be'rcquired,  but  a  money  commutation 
shall  be  given  ;  appeals  shall  not  be  heard  after  three  months 
from  the  date  of  the  decision  :  the  decision  in  other  cases 
bemg  hnal :  no  Mukhtar  or  Vakeel  shall  be  employed  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Special  Commissioner ;  and  petitions  shall  not 
be  subject  to  stamp  duty. 

The  Act  is  now  at  work.  An  able  and  impartial  native  gentle- 
man, Babu  Eakhai  Dos  Haldar«  well  known  for  his  enlightened 
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view.^  and  loi  practical  illustration  of  tlicni  in  paying  a  visit  to 
Engldud,  is  appoiuted  Special  Coinini.ssiouer  to  carry  out  the  law 
lor  registeriug  the  tenures.  The  two  ])oints  to  ])e  i^ocured  are,  that 
tho  Kols  are  uot  hindered  by  zemindary  iiitrigucs  from  coming  for- 
ward to  rotrister,  and  that  they  he  induced  to  ahandon  their  vision- 
aiy  claini  ut  a  right  to  half  ihe  laud  from  time  immemorial. 

Had  this  registration  Act  been  passed  when  we  first  took  the 
country,  what  irinii]n<  rai)le  evils  might  have  been  pre vente<i ? 
The  best  illustration  of  this  ia  contained  in  our  second  part— The 
Kol  Insurrection  of  lb)32. 

It  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  an  Insurrection  when 
a  body  of  men,  goaded  by  the  apparent  want  of  redress,  rose 
not  against  Government  but  against  the  zemindars,  seeking 
the  wild  justice  of  revenge.  *'  They  almost  invariably  fled 
before  the  soldiers,  few  as  they  were,  fiush-fighting  was  their 
only  resort ;  and  their  chiefs  soon  flocked  in  to  swear  aUegiance  on 
the  tiger's  skin.  In  few  places  did  they  stand  to  engage  in  action ; 
their  plan  was  bush-fighting, — easy  work  in  the  dense  junglea 
There  was  one  eloeption,  however.  Bagat  Sing,  the  leader  of  the 
Kdls,  feU,  with  his  seven  sons,  fighting  in  his  own  village 
Three  brigades  of  field  artillery,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  from 
Benares,  and  five  regiments  of  infantry  were  all  the  troops 
called  out.  Had  mere  plunder  been  the  object  of  the  Kdla^ 
they  would  have  crossed  the  Subunreka  into  a  rich  country 
aboil mling  with  loot. 

The  Luskar  K61s,  however,  committed  some  depredations. 
The  Raja  of  Nagpore  was  also  implicated.  Of  an  oi  l  Kajput 
family  from  Marwar  numbering  65  generations,  he  had  long 
sought  to  1)rlng  the  K6l8  under  the  sway  of  feudalism.  Even  as 
early  as  iS20,  Major  Boughsedge  had  to  interfere  in  this  respect. 
The  Raja,  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection,  addressed  a  long 
letter  to  Government  in  defence  of  his  rights,  representing  the 
Kols  as  "  low  caste,  turbulent  wretches,  in  person  like  men,  but 
in  mind  like  wild  beasts."  According  to  him,  they  had  no  ground 
for  complaint  ;  he  thinks  he  is  treated  very  hard  at  not  having 
the  Police  under  him,  or  not  getting  the  property  of  all 
Jagirdars  who  die  without  heirs  ;  while  the  latter  with  their 
perverted  understanding  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
ddm  and  him  (money  and  labor  they  owe  him)  ;  tiiey  forget 
he  is  descended  from  Alukund  Rao  Raja,  whose  line,  for  1700 
years,  has  been  continued  through  60  generations.  * 

*  The  Raja  of  Nagpore'a  income  is  about  a  lakh  of  Rupees  annually.  His 
Eetateisabottt  lOOmiieslongyOontaiiutig  between  4000  anddOOO  »quara  miles. 
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The  first  infoiiiialion  of  the  msurrcction  was  received  about  the 
middle  of  December  1831.  It  boq-au  in  those  quarters  where  the 
rents  had  been  raised  ;  it  was  sinall  at  first,  but  the  ball  gathered 
as  it  rolled.  As  in  the  mutiny,  many  joined  it  from  fear,  in  the 
absence  of  any  adequate  means  of  protection  against  the  conse* 
queDces  of  rerasaL  The  first  iDtimation  of  disturbances  came  from 
Koer  Huraath  Sha  of  Qovindpore,  in  a  petitioD,  received  on  the 
SOth  December,  setting  forth  that  four .  of  his  villages  of 
Sonapur  had  been  'burnt  and  plundered,  acd  two  of  their 
inhabitants  wounded. 

This  attack  was  made  by  a  party  of  Lurka  K61s  of  Sing* 
bhum  joined  by  some  discontented  K61b  of  Sonapur  and 
Nagpore,  on  villages  at  present  in  the  possession  of  some  Mussul* 
man  Theekadars,  but  which  formerly  belonged  to  some  Mankis 
and  Moondas,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  Koer  Humath  some 
years  previous.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  outrages  would 
have  been  confined  to  Sonapore,  had  not  B^ynaul  Manki, 
an  influential  man  amongst  the  Mankis,  been  apprehended  by 
the  Nazir  as  being  concerned  in  the  outrages. 

In  January  1832  Mr.  R.  Kean,  the  Acting  Magistrate,  report- 
ed : — "  The  insurgents  are  stated  variously  to  amount  to  from  1,000 
to  1,200  men,  but  they  will  in  all  probability  have  inmased  by  the 
time  your  force  will  have  reached  them  i  they  are  possessed  of 
no  arms,  but  bows  and  arrows  and  axes,  in  the  use  of  which 
they  are  exceedingly  expert,  and  they  further  possess  the  advantage 
of  fastnesses  in  the  hills  to  which  they  retire,  and  to  discharge 
them  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty.  ** 

The  insurrection  soon  numbered  a  force  of  ^jOOO  men,  who  went 
on  plundering  and  burning  until  Captain  Wilkinson  and  the 
Coramis.^ii>ner  came  up  with  100  men  of  the  Ramghur  battalion, 
accompanied  by  one  gun.  On  the  1  4-th  February,  Captain  Impey 
with  5  companies  of  Sepoys  surprised  Sillagaon.  killed  Bliagat 
Sing,  one  of  the  K61  leaders,  along  with  seven  oi  his  sons,  and  took 
his  wife  prisoner.  His  iulluwors  fought  desperately,  and  150  of 
them  fell.  On  the  previous  day  an  action  had  taken  place  in 
the  neighbourhood,  when  several  K61  villages  were  burnt  down 
by  the  troops. 


The  net  revenue  it  ^ays  is  only  lis.  15,041  settled  in  perpetuity  I  The  Rajas  of 
the  Nagbunsi  race  hxed  their  residence  at  the  town  of  Chuttia  (erroneously 
spelled  Ch6ta)  in  consequenoe  of  a  Bfahmin  of  Benares  discovering  on  the 
banks  of  a  tank  in  the  town  of  Satlioseo  a  child  guarded  or  shaded  by  a  Nug, 
or  Cut)rR  ,  which  he  presented  to  the  people  as  their  King.  Aumilar 
legend  m  told  of  the  liaja  of  Bishenpore. 
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The  iBBnrreetion  eoDtinued  to  spread  to  Ramgbur,  Tori,  and 
Palamow  Pergunoahs,  in  the  shape  of  plundering  villages.  But 
there  was  in  one  ease  an  unfortunate  misconpeption.  An  officer 
of  the  50th  N.  I  wrote  on  February  2'lth»  that  on  the  8th  instant  a 
body  of  K61s  presented  themselves^  but  they  were  oonsidered  as 
enemies  and  60  of  them  were  killed.  On  tlie  9th  and  1 0th  they  re- 
appeared, but  were  driven  away  as  before ;  on  the  11th  they  pre- 
sented themselves  again.  This  officer  at  last  suspected  tbey  wanted 
to  say  something,  and  knowing  a  little  of  the  language,  Ll  beckon- 
ed to  them,  when  they  approached,  tendered  their  submission  and 
fell  at  his  feet.  They  told  him  that  on  the  first  day  they  had 
come  to  tender  submission,  having  no  complaint  to  make  against 
Government. 

At  Bali  Nagar  on  the  21  st  of  February  a  sharp  engagement 
took  place ;  the  insurgents  numbered  at  Salbume  8,000,  and 
endeavoured  to  occupy  the  Chatna  Pass,  and  so  cut  off  the  retreiUi 
of  the  troops  to  their  camp.  They  poured  firom  this  Pass  a  galling 
fire  from  arrows,  matchlocks  and  other  missile  on  the  cavalry, 
by  winch  7  men  and  2  horses  were  killed,  and  5  men  and  6  horses 
were  wounded  ;  the  insurgents  lost  400  men.  The  troops  then 
on  the  24th  attacked  Sunhattee,  when  the  Kols  fled  ;  but  at  the 
requestor  the  Rajah's  dewan,  they  \  mu\i  down  the  village-;  on  the 
25th  they  attacked  and  burnt  Hiimpta  ;  theinsnr<jfents  fled, 
but  at  the  request  of  the  fiauda  liajah  the  village  was  burnt 
down.  At  Banda  one  of  the  insnrgfent  leaders  was  taken,  as  he 
was  too  fat  to  run  along  with  the  rest  Shrapneiis  did  great 
execution  at  thi?;  time. 

About  this  period  the  Chuars  had  taken  Chota  Nagpore  and 
unroofed  all  the  houses  ;  but  the  head  of  the  insurrection  was 
broken.  The  zemindars  and  Rajahs  who,  by  their  grinding 
oppression  of  the  poor  had  been  the  chief  causes  of  the  insur- 
rection, now  came  forwaid,  on  the  principle  of  "cut  my  head  and 
give  me  <x  plaistc  r,  '  to  volunteer  their  services,  and  poor  enough 
they  were.  Tiiese  men  knew  how  to  l)ear  muskets,  but  when 
they  had  to  face  an  enemy,  they  generally  fled.* 

*  About  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  K6l8  there  was  another  of 
Mahomedans  at  Baraset,  near  Calcutta,  under  the  leadership  of  one  Titii 
Miyan.  He  had  beeii  for  14  years  in  the  Jessore  Jail ;  he  subsequently 
be(»une  a  follower  and  airdar  of  the  well-known  Syed  Ahmed,  whom  he 
aooompanied  to  IMeoca.  When  the  Syed  was  in  the  Punjab,  Titu  Miyan 
remained  in  the  Sunderbuns,  where  he  had  a  body  of  3,000  followeia^ 
all  living  by  plunder.  One  thing  that  swelled  their  rauks  whs  the 
conduct  of  a  Brahmin  Zemindar,  Butun  Kant  £oy.  Finding  some 
MuBalmans  had  gone  to  his  village  and  killed  a  cow,  he  deteimlned  to 
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This  insurrection, or  rather  JacqneriOi  lasted  only  two  months. 
The  Commissioner,  a  well-meaniug  man  who  had  misled  Govem- 
meut  by  prophesying  smooth  things,  was  removed  in  April, 
and  Major  Sutherland's  advice  was  acted  on — **It  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  the  further  degradation  and  oppression  of  the 
Kdl  population— the  productive  and  industrious  classea  We  wish 
rather  to  redress  the  K61  grievanoes  than  to  punish  past  offences." 

In  Burrakur,  in  May,  there  were  some  disturbances,  which  called 
for  the  intervention  of  the  Military,  but  they  were  not  connected 
with  the  Kols  ;  it  was  a  dispute  about  land  among  the  zemin- 
dars ;  one  of  whom,  at  the  head  of  some  Chuars,  plundered  the 
village  of  Bara  Bazar,  and  murdered  some  of  the  police  and 
others  there  :  the  Ghatwals  were  in  league  with  the  leader,  Gunga 
Narayan  Ray,  who  afterwards  betook  himself  to  the  hills. 

In  this,  like  as  in  other  disturbances,  the  causes  were  various, 
and  the  seeds  of  discontent  had  been  ripening  ; — but  it  was  mainly 
the  grinding  oppression  of  the  zemindars,  aided  by  that  of  the 
police  and  tax-gatherers,  that  had  been  working  the  people  up.  Tho 
match,  huvvever,  that  set  fire  to  the  train  was  a  dispute  between 
two  Kols  about  the  purchase  of  some  bullocks.  The  Raja's  func- 
tionaries had  done  injustice  to  one  party  in  consequence  of  a  bribe 
given  by  the  other  to  the  Manshi.  The  injured  party,  one  of 
whose  wives  had  also  been  treatnl  with  the  grossest  insult,  men- 
tioned the  cabu  to  tLe  Uibe,  who  all  rose  with  a  cry  of  revenge. 


punish  them,  and  accordingly  had  the  otfenders  dragged  to  his  village, 
where  he  canaed  their  foces  to  he  robbed  ow  witti  lKtt*a  flesh.  TSia 

roused  the  Moslems,  who  attacked  the  village,  killed  the  Zemindar's  son 
and  then  spread  tlipnu^  -lves  in  marauding  bodies  over  the  country  :  in  the 
village  of  Kamchaii(t])iir,  besides  pillagiu;^'  it,  they  laid  hold  of  a 
Brabiniu,  and  stutfed  bullock's  meat  iuto  hia  mouth.  An  ludigo  Factoiy 
was  plundered  ;  the  Magistrate  was  attacked  aud  had  a  oarrow  escape  ; 
but  the  Nazir  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  mangled  remains  were 
flung  at  hia  fnends.  Troops  marched  out  from  Dum-Dum  and  came 
up  with  the  insurgents  at  flooghly  on  November  the  18th  ;  an  action 
took  place  the  next  day.  After  two  or  three  rounds  of  grape,  the 
insni^ents  fled  to  a  stockade,  which  was  stormed ;  about  80  or  100 
were  killed  or  wounded,  aud  250  were  taken  priso]iei%  and  lodged  iu  tbe 
Alipur  Jail.    Tliis  extinguished  it  for  the  time. 

This  sect  was  called  tiie  Maulvis  ;  they  were  connected  with  the 
Ferazis,  uid,  like  them,  were  of  Wahabi  origin  ;  it  was  chiefly  composed 
<  f  ryots  and  weavers,  who  held  the  English  Cover  anient  iu  detestation 
for  its  creed  .and  reforms — and  the  j^emindara  for  their  oppression.  Titu 
Miyan  is  dead  ;  lie  was  shot  in  battle,  though  he  told  hia  followers  he  could 
clumn  the  balls.  But  his  spirit  lives  on,  aud  it  is  vain  for  the  Government 
to  Ulink  that  it  can  be  suppressed  either  by  keeping  the  Europeans  in 
ignoraiiee  of  the  ferment  among  the  MoEOems,  or  by  maintaining  an 
appeatance  of  good  oixier  in  the  face  of  popular  ignorance. 
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A  correspondent  of  the  Calcutta  JbAw  Bull  of  that  day  writes:— 
*'  The  cause  of  the  insurrection  was  the  intolerable  cruelty  of  cer- 
tain Zemindars  who  screwed  a  bukaie  from  everything  the  Kdls 
had,  and  when  the  Kola  were  unable  to  pay,  commenced  an 
attack  upon  them  and  began  by  cutting  off  their  heads  ;  depend- 
ing upon  their  false  representations  having  the  effect  of  calling  iu 
tr()0})s  whenever  tliey  l)lease(l  to  exterminate  a  race  whom  these 
cowards  dread  on  account  of  tlieir  valour,  and  conceive  they  are 
entitled  to  kill  and  slay  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field.  The  Kols 
were  compelled  to  assi  inble  in  liodies,  because  the  zemindars  were 
Khooting  them  in  every  direction,  because  a  price  was  set 
ou  tiieir  heads,  and  orders  were  received  to  search  for  them 
and  put  them  to  death  iu  the  village.  Upon  these  orders  were 
founded  the  dreadful  transactions  that  took  place  at  Silla- 
gaon.  Streams  of  blood  of  men,  women,  and  children  have  been 
lluwing  owing  to  an  unaccountable  misconception.  A  discreet 
Magistrate  with  twenty  good  police,  a  few  boxes  of  Chinsura 
cheroots,  and  a  few  dozen  of  Gaskell's  cordial  gin,  could  Lave 
settled  the  whole  of  this,  as  represented  iu  the  newspaper,  for- 
midable insurrection.  ** 

There  was,  however,  no  discreet  Magistrate  of  the  kind  above 
mentioned ;  hence  the  insurrection  which  began  in  December,  1 831, 
continued  to  gather  head  until  in  the  beginning  of  February  a 
force  of  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery  arrived  at  Petowree.  But 
60  little  opposition  did  they  meet  with  from  those  guerillas^  that 
when  the  50th  Native  Infantry  on  its  march  to  Petowree  came  up 
with  two  thousand  insurgents  near  Tiku,  many  of  whom  they 
killed,  themajority  kept  aloof,  finding  bows  and  arrows  no  match 
for  grape  and  musket  balls.  They  contented  themselves  with  flour- 
ishing their  axes  at  half  a  mile  distance,  and  then,  when  charged 
by  the  cavalry,  made  for  the  jungles  and  hill  fastnesses. 

One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  insurrection 
is  from  the  pen  of  Major  Sutherland,  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Vice-President  in  Council,  dated  in  camp  Chdta  Nagpore,  1832. 
He  states  that  tlie  disturbances  began  in  Sonapur;  the  Lurka 
Kdls  of  Singhbhum,  were  tlie  leadL-rs  and  held  the  country 
a  month.  Had  they  had  able  leaders,  they  might  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Sherghotty  and  Gya.  The  land  tax  which  had 
been  increased  three-fold  in  a  few  years  was  one  ground  of 
dissatisfaction ;  the  insurgents  stood  out  for  an  assessment 
of  only  eight  annas  on  each  plough.  Then  a  tax  had  been 
proposed  on  spirits,  wliich  was  increased  by  the  exactions  of  the 
native  underlings.  The  Government  had  proposed  cultivating 
opium,  but  ou  the  Kols  declaring  they  would  rather  go  without 
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their  dhutis  or  pagiis  tliaii  cnltivate  it ;  it  was  given  up,  bufe 
still  tlie  liative  establisliiiiuiit  weut  on  collecting  fines  from 
those  wiio  did  not  cultivate  it.  At  that  time  the  Nazir  of  the 
Sherghotty  Court  sent  the  Manki  or  village  headman  in  irons  to 
Sherghotty  ;  this  incensed  the  Kols  very  much.  Certain  taxes 
were  very  olmoxious  ;  hojice  they  arc  s;iid  to  have  iutlicred 
seven  cuts  on  such  as  they  considcied  their  oppressor*>  on 
account  ot"  seven  obnoxious  taxes;  one  cut  for  each  tax,  viz., 
—the  batta  on  clianging  cupper  fur  silver — an  excise  tax 
on  spirits — a  proposed  tax  on  opium — fines  for  supposed  or 
real  crimes  * — ^village  salamis — forced  labor  on  the  roads — post- 
al taxes  on  villages  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  exten'^ 
"  sive  insurrectioa  commenced  with  certain  Ruoteas  of  Soncpore, 

encouraged,  it  is  said,  by  Kandoo  Pater,  a  well  known  turbu* 
"  lent  Border  Chief  of  Singliboom,  who  is  generally  refractory 
"  towards  his  own  prince.  The  war  cry  of  the  Dhangar  K61s  was 
**  •  Dewae  Kandoo  Pater/ — ^apparently  an  appeal  to  his  protection, 
"  The  Ruoteas  of  Sonepore  bad  enjoyed  jageers  from  the  Maha- 

rajah  of  Chota  Kagpore,  or  from  his  ChiefEt,  of  greater  or  less 
'*  extent,  and  have  been  deprived  of  them  at  different  periods 
"  within  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  The  right  of  the 
**  Rajah  to  resume  these  lands  seems  undoubted ;  but  as  power 
"  is  often  necessary  to  enable  G  ovemments  to  carry  into  effect 
"unpopular  measures,  although  in  accordance  with  usage,  and 
"  as  we  had  gradually  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Rajah  without 

substituting  any  of  our  own,  the  measure  was  a  rlan  gerous  one. 

"  All  our  European  functionaries  were  in  perfect  ignorance 
"  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  thus  with  a  Judge  and 
"  Magistrate,  acknowledged  to  be  an  honorable  and  benevolent 
"  man,  accessible  to  all  persons,  and  ready  to  redress  grievances  of 
"every  description  brouglit  to  his  notice  ;  but  mostly  through  a 
"  system  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  relations  in  Avhich  we 
"  stand  to  this  people,*)-  we  were  involved  in  an  insurrection  which, 
"  but  that  the  mnjoriry  of  the  people  have  no  synipatliy  with  this 
"  tiil)e,  and  can  hanlly  join  with  it  in  any  pursuit,  might  endaa- 
"  ger  the  stability  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

*  Were  a  man  fouiul  dead  in  a  village,  persona  were  sent  to  Sljcrghotty 
under  siispici'^n,  iiules«?  thov  hribed  the  police  lioavily.  The  Poli."  Officer 
Bent  to  enqtiii  i'  would  Ik'  sren  ivtnniiug  iu  a  paiaukiii  borne  hy  Ivois,  with 
a  stock  of  piovisiun^i  to  iuisl  liiui  u  mouth  ;  a  peada  ou  3  rupees  a  mouth 
kept  his  horae. 

T  The  Iklajor  states  "Like  the  Gonds  of  the  Xa^rp'^re  territory,  tlie 
Bheels  of  the  Xorfh-AVestern  part  of  India  and  otln  r  tril  es  of  tliat  n  uure, 
they  iTMoiie  a  pfcidiar  furui  of  government,  and  tliat  wiiicii  we  huvd 
latteii^  luLiudueed  in  their  country  does  not  seem  suitable. " 

T 
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*'  We  had  only  150  available  men  of  a  Proviucial  Battalion  at 
*'  Hazareebagh  ;  wc  had  no  cavaliy  nearer  than  Benares,  nor  any 
*'  troops  of  the  line  nearer  than  that  station,  Dinapore  and 
*'  Barrackpore.  The  Dhaugar  Kols  were  in  in^lisputed  possession 
"  of  then'  own  country.  They  talked  of  Calcutta  and  the  form 
"  of  govern mont  they  were  to  establish  ;  their  only  tax  was  to  be 
"  the  primeval  ono  of  eight  annas  on  every  plongh,  and  had  thej 
"  possessed  either  leaders  or  enterprise,  they  would  undoubtedly 

nave  established  themselves  at  our  stations  of  Hazareebaugh, 
"  Bancoorab,  and  Shei^botty. 

"  Tbe  hatred  of  the  KdU  seems  to  have  been  excited  by  tbe 
"  conduct  of  the  Hindoo  and  Matiomedan  inhabitants  of  their 
"  country,  whom  they  call  8vd  or  foreigDers^  in  a  def^ree  hardly 
"  inferior  to  that  which  they  felt  towards  our  Police  and  tax- 

gatherers.  The  Mahomedans  were  mostly  the  farmers  or 
"  teekadars  of  the  villages  which  had  been  resumed  by  the  Rajah 
'*  or  his  chiefs^  or  which  were  mortgaged  to  others ;  the  original 

possessors  rented  land  which  wasformerly  their  own  from  this  far* 
"  mer,  and  the  Kuoteas  and  K6ls  bore  that  sort  of  hatred  to  him 
**  which  the  Irishman  bears  to  the  interloper  who  gets  possession 

of  his  hut  and  croft.  The  Hindoos  wore  mostly  traders  and 
"  money  lenders.  Long  stories  are  told  of  the  enormous  profits 
"  made  by  the  farmer  and  of  the  usurious  interof^t  levied  by  the 
"  latter,  with  the  impossibility  of  the  simple  K61  ever  getting 
"  out  of  the  clutches  of  either,  backed  as  they  were  by  our  Police 
"  and  Adalut.  The  vengeance  which  he  sought  and  inflicted  on 
"  all  is  but  too  apparent  at  such  towns  as  Chooreah,  Cliatea, 
*' Bnrkagur,  and  others  of  that  description,  where  the  foreigners 
"  principally  resided.  The  sicflit  most  humiliating  to  our  Go- 
*'  vernment  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  was  mch  of  the  inliabitants 
**  of  these  places  as  had  returned,  standing  with  their  children 
**  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  desolation,  with  occasionally  an 
"  old  man  or  woman  whose  infirmities  had  prevented  their  accom- 
*'  panyiug  the  rest  in  their  flight,  and  who,  by  the  savages 
**  who  had  risen  to  desolate  their  houses  and  ravage  their  fields, 
"  had  been  tortured  or  burnt  to  the  verge  of  death, — all  calling  in 
"  one  loud  voice  for  redress  of  the  grievances  they  had  suitered, 
"  and  in  reproaches  on  our  Government  for  having  left  them 
'*  unprotected.  They  were  told,  not  in  scorn,  that  their  Rajah 
"  should  have  protected  them,  and  they  replied  significantly 
"  enough,  We  had  a  llaj:di.  *  The  Dhangar  Kols,  a  more  peace- 
**  able  tribe,  were  driven  into  the  insurrection  by  theLui'ka  Kols. 

*  Referring  to  the  ancient  K61  Bajah. 
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"  Cli6ta  Nagpore,  Torie,  Sillec  and  Tainar  are  Dhaugar  districts. 
"  Tiie  districts  above  named  are  tlie  principal,  if  not  tlie  only, 
"  portions  of  the  countrv  inhalAted  by  Dbtuji^ar  Kols;  thc}^  are  said 

to  comprise  nearly  4«,00()  inhabited  villages,  and  supposing  each 
"village  capable  of  turning  out  20  abie-lxjdied  nvn],  we  have 
**  sufficient  material  for  a  very  formidable  insurrection.  The 
"  sending  out  of  arrows  commonced  in  Sonepore.  Such  tcnvns  as 
**  meant  to  join  those  by  whom  the  arrows  wore  sent  were 
*'  required  to  return  the  arrows  whole,  and  such  as  meant  to 
"  oppose  them  were  required  to  return  the  arrows  broken.  'Jliis 
**  is  a  custom  of  the  Lurka  Kols,  and  had  never  before  been  gone- 
"  rally  adopted  by  the  Dhaugar  Kols. 

**  In  the  present  instance  it  seems  to  have  extended  throughout 
"  the  country  of  the  D hangars,  accompanied  with  a  notice  to  all 
*'  foreigners  to  quit,  and  tiireaLciuug  messaLjes  to  those  who  might 
**  remain  or  uUcr  opposition.  The  Kuoteas  are  aoL  Kols,  but  tiiey 
**  are  more  closely  united  with  the  Kols  than  any  other  class  in 
*'  their  country ;  and  they  seem  to  have  found  but  little  difficulty  in 
"  enlisting  the  Maokeos  and  Mondaa^  the  heads  or  leaders  of  the 

K6Ush  people,  in  their  cause.  Varions  measures  of  our  Govern- 
"  ment  wnich  were  unpalatable  to  that  people  prepared  the  public 
**  mind  to  enter  into  an  insugrection  to  tnrow  off  the  •  authority 
**  which  we  had  excised  over  them,  and  materiallj  seconded,  if 
"  they  did  not  lead,  the  attempt  to  expel  us  and  all  foreigners 
"  from  their  country.  ** 

Let  us  now  hear  some  of  the  native  evidence  on  the  subject. 
8ing  Ray,'  one  of  the  piincipal  K61  Sirdars^  apprehended  in  the 
Jungle  Mahals,  stated  that  the  Kols  had  risen  at  the  order  of  the 
Rajah  of  Chota  Nagpore  to  drive  the  foreign  buoneahs  and  maba- 
juns  out  of  the  country ;  that  they  advanced  money  at  the  annual 
interest  of  200  per  cent  to  the  hereditary  occupiers  of  land,  and 
contrived  to  dispossess  nearly  the  whole  of  these  persons^  and 
get  possession  of  their  lands,  the  ousted  proprietors  being  left 
without  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  that  in  Sonapur,  where 
the  insurrection  eommenced,  the  Mankeas  and  Mondas  had 
all  been  dispossessed  by  Kaur  Harinath  Sahye ;  that  they 
complained  to  the  Eajoh,  who  ordered  them  to  drive  the 
foreigners  out.  * 

*  There  is  no  doubt  the  Uajah  of  Nagpore  was  diacontented  with  Govern- 
ment at  bemg  deprived  of  many  oi  his  local  taxes  and  his  power, 

and  at  being  made  hable  to  support  the  police.  By  expelling  the  mahajuus, 
be  could  Ciusily  aeltle  his  debts  with  them,  lie  gave  no  intimation  to  Ooveru- 
nent  of  what  was  comiugi  which  he  muat  have  kuowxi,  and  ol  which  the 
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Bahadur  Dobash  was  sent  by  the  authorities  to  make  enquiries 
respectini^  the  orirrinof  the  disturbances.  He  thus  reports: — 
"  Soori  Moouda  K61,  of  Eoliagootuo,  Tainrung,  of  Goudullpur,  of 
"  Pooranauth,  uarrated  to  mo  as  follows  :  I  gave  a  tola  of  gold  to 
"  Luttie  K6I,  of  Koomang  in  Souepore,  in  exchange  for  which 

he  agreed  to  give  me  a  pair  of  baflfaloes.  During  three  years 
*'  I  applied  to  him  several  times  for  them  in  tmu,  for  which 

reason  I  carried  off  a  pair  of  his  buffaloes.  For  this  I  was 
"  considered  a  thief  by  Mahomed  Uilah  Naik,  of  Koomang,  who 
'*  took  from  me  the  buffiJoes,  and  tied  and  took  me  to  his  housa 
*f  The  next  day  he  suspended  me  from  a  tree  by  a  rope  tied  to 

my  hair,  and  subsequently  cut  me  down,  when  by  the  fall 
**  one  of  ray  toes  of  my  left  foot  was  broken.  I  was  kept  in  the 
"  stocks  five  days,  suffering  great  torture,  and  only  obtained  my 
"  release  on  giving  a  bullock  and  a  buffalo.  I  immediately  went 
"  and  complnined  of  the  treatment  I  had  received  to  the  Baja  and 
"  asked  to  be  informed  by  him,  how  I  was  to  recover  ray  gold,  and 
"  what  redress  I  should  have  for  Blahomed  Ullah's  conduct 
*'  towards  me,  wlio  had  taken  Luttie's  part,  as  lie  belonged  to  iiis 
"  village.    The  Rajah  f?aid  he  could  not  send  for  eitlu-r  "Malioni- 

ed  Uilah  or  LiUtic,  but  that  his  Moonshee  and  Jemadar  of 
"  the  Chukcnlherpore  Thaonah,  when  they  went  to  Bundgaon, 
**  would  investigate  and  settle  my  business.  The  Moonshee 
*'  and  Jcniadar  came  to  Bundgaon  in  the  month  of  Bhadon 
"  1123  Fussilly  and  I  went  to  them.  In  place  of  paying  attention 
"  to  niy  petition,  they  fined  me  five  rupees.  I  was  satisfied 
"  the  iloonshee  was  taking  his  friend's  part,  and  that  my  griev- 
"  anccs  would  not  be  redressed.  ** 

Bahadur  Dobash  proceeds  : — "  Bindu  Mankee  of  Echagootoo 
"  of  Hurriepur  of  Bundgaou  stated  to  me  this,  viz, 
^'I  borrowed  a  pair  of  old  buffaloes  from  Beerjoo  Bunqua 
"  of  Hassagung,  of  the  Sonepore  PerguDuah.  This  man  came 
**  to  my  house  accompanied  by  sixty  meu,  and  took  from  me 
"  six  cows  and  calves  and  four  buffaloes,  seized  both  my  brother, 
"  Sing  Rae,  and  myself,  and  took  us  to  his  house.  We  succeeded 

in  effecting  our  escape,  but  my  cattle  were  not  released.  I  com* 
"plained  to  Koour  Keru  Sing,  Rajah  of  Bundgaon,  of  the 
"  treatment.  He  listened  to  me,  and  gave  me  So  men  for 
«'  my  protection,  with  whom  I  went  to  Suigaon,  where,  not  finding 
"  the  Bunqua,  we  seized  two  men  and  a  pair  of  bullocks,  which 

authorities  were  in  perfect  iguorauce,  while  they  were  entirely  misled  hy 
the  Commiasioner's  xepoi-t  as  to  the  state  of  the  country  and  condition  of 
the  people. 
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wc  took  to  the  Rajali.  For  this  an  inhabitaDt  of  Surgaon,  named 
"  Siug,  prcfcrrcrl  a  complaint  again?:t  inc  at  Sherghotty.  My 
"  brother  Sing  Kae  and  seU' and  Baliadoor  K(M  were  seized  by 
**  the  Chukerdlierporc  MooiisUee  and  Jemadar  who  came 
"  to  Bundgaou  f(»r  the  [)urpose.  I  requested  them  to  send  us 
**  to  Sherghotty,  for  our  .seizure  was  in  consequence  of  orders 
**  from  thence.  They  rephed  that  they  would  giv^e  us  an  answer 
**  on  paying  them  100  rupees.  After  remaining  conlined  in 
**  tlie  stocks  for  fifteen  days,  anti  suffering  great  pain,  we 
"  e^^capcd.  When  our  llight  was  discovered,  tlie  Mooushee 
*' and  Jemadar  carried  ofif  my  two  wives;  they  released  the 
*'  elder  who  was  pregnant,  but  the  other  who  was  young 
WHS  detained  and  ravished  by  the  Moonshee  and  two  of 
*'  his  Musulman  peons.  ♦  ♦  ♦  »  rpji^ 
Sing  of  Surgaon  has  besides  taken  away  two  of  my  sisteiis 
by  forces  who  are  still  in  his  housa    At  the  Dussera  of  the 

§ resent  year  Sing  Rae  Bahadoor  and  I  waited  on  Rajah  Achat 
ing  of  Poorahauth ;  Soori  Moonda  also  accompanied  ns. 
We  complained  to  the  Rajah  of  his  Moonshee  having  sided 
"with  his  father-in-law,  and  deprived  my  wife  of  her  chas- 
tity, and  of  the  Sing  liaving  forcibly  taken  away  and 
kept  my  sisters.  When  we  had  told  the  Rajah  our  grievances, 
we  returned  home.  We  four  were  subsequently  sent  for  by 
"  Kishna  Dewan,  who  told  us  that  as  we  were  Kdls,  we  might 
"  do  as  we  pleased,  but  lie  careful  not  to  involve  Rajah  Achat 
"  Sing  in  any  difficulties  by  our  conduct.  Wc  returned  home, 
invited  all  the  Kols  (our  brethren  and  caste)  to  assemble  at 
"  the  village  of  Srinkah  in  Tumar,  wdiuro  we  had  a  consultation. 
*'  The  Pathans  had  taken  our  hoormut  and  the  Sing  our  sisters, 
"  and  the  Kooar  Hurnath  Sba  liad  lorcil»ly  deprived  us  of  our 
"  estate  of  twelve  villages,  which  they  had  given  to  the  Sing.  Our 
**  lives  we  considered  of  no  value,  and  being  of  one  caste  and 
**  brethren,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  we  should  commence  to  cut, 
**  plunder,  murder  and  loot.  We  said  if  any  w^ere  hanged,  it 
**  would  be  us  four  ;  if  any  put  in  irons,  we  should  be  the  four. 
**  We  four  should  be  answerable  ;  and  if  the  gentlemen  sent  for 
**  any,  it  would  be  us  who  were  ready  to  attend,  and  submit  to 
**  whatever  might  be  the  sentence.  It  is  with  this  resolution 
**  that  we  have  been  murdering  and  plundering  those  who  have 
*•  deprived  us  of  both  honor  and  homes,  conceiving  that  com- 
**  mitting  such  outrages,  our  grievances  would  come  to  light ; 
"  and  that  if  we  had  any  master^  notice  would  be  taken  of  them 
and  justice  rendered 
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In  the  month  of  Poos,  ia  the  present  y  nr,  Motee  Ram 
**  Sahu  Mylie,  a  person  in  the  employ raout  of  Raj  qu ice,  Sebkour 

of  Tamur,  conmunicated  the  fallowing  information.  The 
**  purport  of  it  is  that  the  disturbances  in  Sonepore  had  beea 
**  commenced  by  Sera  Sah  and  Siug  Rae  Mankie  of  Eudeepnr, 
**  of  Surgaon  in  Sonepore.  He  says  he  had  heard  them  declare 
**  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  estates,  which  with  much 
**  labour  and  trouble  they  had  cleared  of  jungle,  and  made 
"  productive  for  the  support  of  their  families,  l)y  ITurnath  Sha, 
**  who  had  given  them  to  Theekadars.  The  consequence  was 
**  that  their  families  were  starving,  and  that  they  had  oa  that 
**  account. had  recourse  to  burning  and  plundering.** 

Bijonath  Manki  stated  to  the  Magistrate  at  Sherghottj  itt 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Lambert,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  Kdls  is  as  follows  : — ^Sing  Rae 
**  Mankie  and  Moliun  Mankie  were  formerly  proprietors  of  the 
**  village  of  Silgaon  aiul  eleven  other  villages,  of  which  they 
*'  had  been  deprived  by  llurnath  Sha  about  nine  years  ago, 
**  and  the  villages  were  leased  out  to  some  Sikhs,  who  took  from 
^  Sing  Rae  Manki  his  daughters  and  kept  them  in  their  houses  ; 

they  also  deprived  others  of  their  property,  and  ill-used  thetn. 
^'  It  is  on  this  account  they  have  been  murdered  by  the 
**  K61s.   The  Mankies  of  the  villages  above-mentioned  consulted 

together,  and  determined  that,  as  the  forei|;ner8  had  forcibly 
^  deprived  them  of  their  villages  and  disgraced  them  by 

violating  their  women,  they  would  assemble  togt  ther  to  bo 
"  revenged  ;  for  this  purpose  they  collected  at  Khandoo  Pater's 
*'  in  Singbhoom.  A  burkundaz  came  from  the  Thannah  of 
"  Govindpore  to  my  house,  and  said  to  me,  *  Come  with  me  to  the 
"  thanna  where  the  Nazir  and  the  Thannadar  are,  and  your 
"  villages  will  be  restored  to  you/  I  went  to  the  Thannab» 
"  and  immediately  on  my  arrival  was  ordered  to  be  put  ia 
"  irons  by  the  Darogah.  I  told  them  I  had  neither  committed 
"  theft  nor  murder  that  they  should  imprison  me  ;  but  my 
*'  remonstrances  were  disregarded,  and  I  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
**  Shergliotty.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  village  in 
"which  Jaifer  AH  was  murdered,  but  it  formerly  belonged  to 
'**  Motee  Rjim  Gunjoo,  who  was  deprived  of  it  six  years  ago 
**  by  Hurnath  Sha,  when  it  was  given  on  a  lease  to  Jaffer 
"  Ali,  which  was  the  occasion  of  enmity  between  him  aad 
**  Motee  Ram. 

"The  village  of  Chalum  an<]  others,  in  all  twelve,  belonged  to  me. 
Seven  were  taken  from  mo  and  given  in  lease  to  TiliuckUhct^bio 
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**  for  five  years  ;  on  the  expiration  of  Ins  lea5?o,  tliey  were  agaiu 
"farmed  out  to  Hosseiii  Khan.  The  remaiuiu-  five  vi  11  acres  were 
"  taken  from  me  at  a  subsequent  period,  about  iive  or  six  y»^ars 
**  since,  and  given  in  lease  to  the  aforesaid  Hossein  Khan,  bo  tiiut 

I  am  quite  ruined  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  living. 

"  The  Tbaimadars  collect  from  each  village  tiro  or  three  rupees 
"  a  jear.   The  ooUections  of  A.bkarry  last  year  were  two  annas 

for  each  house  occupied  by  a  widovr ;  and  4  anoas  from  all  others 
"  iu  ^hich  liquor  was  manufactured.   I  do  not,  however,  complain 

of  this  as  being  oppressive^  nor  have  I  anything  else  to  com* 

plain  of  **  On  a  question  put  by  the  Miupstrate,  why  he  had  not 
petitioned  him ;  he  replies  that  his  son  Gumbhur  Sing  had 
complained  to  the  Magistrate  at  Burkaghur,  when  a  Perwannah 
Was  written  to  the  Euar  to  restore  him  his  lands.  It  was 
sent  by  a  burkundas,  but  the  Kuar  contrived  to  evade  the 
order,  which  has  never  been  obeyed,  and  the  lands,  consequently, 
have  never  been  restored. 

On  the  21st  January  Kumul  Sing,  a  servant  of  an  indigo 
planter,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  master  into  the  country  to 
hire  Dhangar55,  came  into  camp  from  tlio  interior  of  Nagpore, 
and  stated  that  he  had  heard  from  Patu  Kol  of  Loyo  Phagoo 
Kol  of  Moroo,  and  Churroo  K61  of  Tut  Kona,  that  a  large 
body  of  K6l8  had  assembled  in  Koote  of  S(inepore,  amounting 
to  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  by  the  orders  of  the  Bajah  of  NagptMre. 
On  enquiries  made  officials  at  Pethouria  from  persons 
considered  to  be  the  best  informed  on  the  subject,  it  was  generally 
aepreed  that  the  exceRscs  in  Sonapnr  wwrc  commenced  by 
Mankis  and  Mundas,  wlio  had  boen  oustc<l  from  their  estates 
by  the  Kuar  Hurnath  S.ih,  and  whoso  families  had  been  .sul>- 
sequently  ill-treated  by  the  Thikadars.  It  is  supposed  that, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  Sonaporo  insurgents  only  con- 
templated the  plun<lcr  and  destruction  of  the  villages  of 
Kuar  Hurnath  Sah,  and  that  the  seizure  of  Byjonath  Mauki 
of  Chalum,  by  the  Daroga  of  Gobindpiu-  and  the  Nazir  of 
the  Hamixhur  Court,  so  irritated  his  sons,  that  they 
exerted  their  influence  with  their  brethren,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  extend  the  devastation  to  tlie  utmost  of  their  power. 
The  plan  they  pursued  was  to  send  intimation  to  those  of  thoir 
castes  in  the  villages  in  advance,  that  they  purposed  to  plunder 
and  burn  the  houses  of  the  rtsspcctable  inhabitants  on  given 
davs.  These  were  told  l  »y  the  Kuls  of  their  own  villa  ires 
liiat  the  Lurkas  were  advancing,  and  that  unless  they  ran 
ofT,  they  would  be  murdered :  very  few  delayed  ihcir  depar- 
ture, and  the  advancing  parties  were  joined  by  the  Kuls  of 
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every  yille^e  they  approached,  who  partook  of  the  plaader  of 
all  the  property  \d£t  by  the  runaways.  Where  any  of  the  respec- 
table inhaUtants  neglected  the  warning  of  their  K6\b,  they 
were  murdered  ;  but  the  instances  of  such  courage  have  been 
rare,  and  the  number  of  murders  have  consequently  been  fewer 
than  might  haye  been  expected,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
houses  and  property  of  almost  every  re  j  icotable  individual  in 
Nat^pore  have  been  plundered  and  burnt.  "  * 

To  Mr.  Blunt,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  we  are 
indebted  for  very  able  minutes  on  the  causes  of  the  insurrection, 
which  he  traces  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Zemindaiy  police,  where 
landlords  had  to  administer  justice,  to  the  levying  of  the  abkari- 
tax,  and  above  all  the  dispossessing  the  people  of  their  lauds ; — ■ 
be  stated  that  his  rcsideuce  of  six  years  in  the  Jungle  Mchals 
convinecd  him  that  plunder  alone  was  not  the  object  of  the  rising. 
He  also  blames  the  disuse  of  the  village  paiks.    His  knowledge 
of  the  people  led  him  to  believe  that  no  trifling  causes  must  have 
driven  so  peaceable  a  class  into  hostilities   towards  (govern- 
ment. He  recomniended  that  a  Special  Commissioner  bhoukl  be  de- 
puted on  an  inquiry  into  the  District  into  the  causes  and  objects 
of  the  insurrection,  that  a  thorough  investigation  ought  to  be  made 
independent  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District,  and  that  tlio 
conduct  of  tlio  native  officials  should  be  fully  enquired  into.  Ho 
points  out  that  the  Commissioner,  an  old  resident,  made  ia 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  Government  an  annual  tour  to  en^ 
quire  into  the  condition  of  the  District  and  described  it  as  highly 
prosperous  like  a  garden ;  yet  a  general  insurrection  bursts  out  a 
few  months  after,  '*  occasioned,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve, by  a  long  and  systematic  course  of  misrule  and  oppression, " 
From  him  theparties  aggrieved  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  redress  by 
complaining.   The  Commissioner  represented  as  a  "popular  tax" 
what  is  so  loudly  and  generally  complained  of  as  a  grievance^ 
aod,  on  the  very  eve  of  a  general  insurrection,  he  declared 
the  country  and  the  people  to  be  in  a  state  of  prosperity, 
content  and  happiness.    Mr.  Blunt  concludes  his  able  and  in^ 
structive  minutes  with  the  declaration  : —  "  To  secure  the  future 
peace  of  the  disturbed  Pergunnahs,  the  first  measure  necessary 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  Mankis  and  Mundab» 

*  Mr.  Blunt,  who  was  in  1805  located  iji  the  Chota  Nagpore  District 
writes  of  it,  in  1832,  as  Member  of  Council : — The  Duugar  Kuls  of 
**  Ohdta  Nagpore,  ignorant,  poor  and  uncivilized  as  they  are,  have  ever 
he^  reganled  as  a  peaceable  and  inoffeasive  race  of  people,  who  possess 
*^  few  wanti^  and  who  are  patient  and  unresistiug  m  an  extraordinary 
"  degree, " 
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to  their  hereditary  possessions  ;  and  then  subjectiiig  the  police 
establishments  to  the  most  vigilant  control.  " 

Mr.  Blunt,  treating  further  of  the  causes  of  the  insurrection 
enumerates,  among  others, —  **  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  presence  of  polioe  e^blishmentB  in  these  Jungle  estates,  in- 
itoaa  of  nraventing  oppranon  or  preserving  ihe  peace,  enables  the 
pawerfiil  and  weiuthy  to  commit  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression 
against  the  lower  classes,  which  they  would  not  dare  to  attempt 
without  such  support  In  like  manner,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  presence  of  our  troops  for  the  preservation  of  internal 
tranquillity  in  the  territories  of  some  misgoverned  foreign  States 
has  tended  to  perpetuate  evils  which  otherwise  might  never  have 
-ezistedy  or  would  have  found  their  own  remedy/' 

But  I  have  before  stated,  and  I  to  decidedly  of  opinion, 
"  that  the  insurrection  originated  in-the  dispossession  of  the 
**  ilankis  and  Moondahs  of  Sonepore,  Tamar,  Lillee,  Banda 
^  and  the  adjacent  Pergunnahs  from  their  hereditary  lands, 

counteoanc^,  if  not  instigated,  by  some  influential  person  or 
**  persons  in  the  District. 

"  This,  it  is  true,  may  be  a  very  insufficient  cause  for  insurrec- 
"  tion  in  any  other  more  civiliised  part  of  the  country.  The 
**  transfer  of  lands  from  the  possession  of  a  proprietor  to  that 
"  of  a  stranger  under  a  fiirming  lease,  however  objectionable 
"  when  it  can  be  avoided,  is  no  doubt  often  practised  in  our 
"  Regulation  Districts,  without  any  risk  of  disturbance ;  and  may 
**  undoubtedly,  in  some  cases,  be  necessary  for  the  realisation  of 
**  the  public  revenue.  But  in  the  Tributary  Hill  or  Jungle 
"  States,  which  yield  merely  a  quit-rent,  the  inhabitants  of 
**  which  are  so  little  civilised,  and  where  the  existence  of  our 
**  Courts  of  Justice  is  scarcely  known,  the  experiment  of  trans- 
*'  ferring  snch  lands  to  farmers  and  foreigners  is  highly  danger- 
**  ous,  fuid  where  it  has  been  attempted  it  has  invariably  been 
^  productive  of  the  same  injurious  consequences  to  the  peace  of 

the  country. 

"  On  the  acquisition  of  the  province  of  Cuttack,  we  very  judi- 
ciously  abstamed  from  introducing  our  Code  of  Regulations  into 
^*  the  Hill  Tributary  States  of  that  District,  and  by  this  forbear- 
**  ance  the  peace  of  those  tracts  remained  undisturbed,  even  dur- 
^*  ing  an  insurrection  m  the  Regulation  part  of  the  Province.  * 

**  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  in  order  to  secure  the  tran- 
*'  quillity  of  the  estates  of  the  Jungle  Rajahs,  or  Polycrars,  of  the 
"  ^Northern  Circars,  deemed  it  necessary  to  propose  a  regulation 

♦  Tliis  refers  to  the  Insurrection  in  Cuttack  in  1817.  It  was  thought  to 
have  been  oocaaioned  by  long  systematic  oppressiuu.   No  tidings  reached 
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"for  euUiling  possession  upon  the  heirs  of  the  proprietors,  and 
*'  to  secure  those  estates  against  sale  for  debt.  He  observes,  '  Our 
"  sweeping  Code  of  1 802,  has  made  the  domaiDS  of  Tributary 
"  Rajahs,  which  have  been  in  the  same  fiumlies  for  age%  whkn 

all  GoTemmentB  but  ours  have  respected,  and  whidi  no  money- 
"  lender  eovld  touck,  liable  to  sale.  There  will  be  some  difficulty 
*'  in  replacing  those  Rajahs  in  the  situation  in  which  we  found 

them,  but  it  must  be  dona ' 

"  To  restore,  and  permanently  to  secure,  tmnquiUiiy,  the  same 
"  measures  must^  I  think,  be  adopted  for  re-instating  the  heredi- 
"  tary  proprietors  who  have  been  dispossessed  from  their  lands  in 
"  Chota  Nagpore.  If  that  object  has  not  already  been  aooom- 
"  plished  by  the  terror  and  disappearance  of  the  fanners^  the 
'*  interference  of  such  tribunals  in  disturbing  the  possession  of 
"  landed  proprietors  in  satisfaction  of  debts  or  in  deciding  upon 

hereditary  claims,  both  from  the  delays  unavoidably  attendant 
"  on  their  proceedings  as  well  as  from  peculiarities  of  local  usage, 
"  often  best  known  to  those  on  the  spot,  is  more  likely  to  be 

productive  of  evil  than  of  benefit.    It  is  chiefly  on  the  judicious 

and  efficient  exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  control- 
"  ling  local  authorities  tliat  we  must  depend  for  the  preservation 
**  of  the  peace  of  these  estates. 

"  I  am  clearly  of  opiuion  that  the  system  of  civil  administra- 
"  tion,  which  may  I'f  well  calculated  to  protect  the  rights,  and  to 
"  promote  the  liappim  ss  of  the  peojjU>  m  our  Keguhition  Provinces, 
"  cannot,  witli  like  advantage  or  saiety,  be  extended  to  the  Jungle 
"  estates ;  and  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  extension  of  our 
"laws  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Justice 
"into  such  tracts  will  be  both  premature  and  mjuiious,  both  to 
**  the  peace  of  the  country  and  to  the  welfare  oi  the  people  ;  and 
"  I  think  a  serious  error  was  committed  in  introducing  our  Kegula- 
**  tions  into  Chota  Nagpore,  or  in  attempting  to  create  a  revenue 
"  from  taxes  to  be  levied  from  subjects  so  uncivilised  and  so  poor. 

Of  the  Commissioner,  who  had  long  been  Judge,  Magistrate 
and  Collector,  and  who  made  an  annual  tour  of  the  District^ 
and  represented  it  as  highly  prosperous  just  previous  to 
the  outbreak,  of  which  he  had  no  intimation,  Mr.  Blunt 


the  anIJiorities  until  the  insurrection  broke  out,  nor  did  they  aBcertain  tliB 
causes  until  long  after,  when  it  was  formd  that  the  dispossession  of 
the  laud  by  native  oftlcere  was  one  of  ihr  j.rincipal  oauses^  particttldrlj 
in  regiord  to  one  Chief  who  had  lost  his  hereditary  estate. 

^  also  refers  to  the.  Hundee  or  tax  on  spirits  for  domestie  use, 
and  the  means  employed  to  introdnoe  the  opium  coltivatiou,  asL  uoiODg 
the  grounds  of  diseontent* 
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thus  remarks  :  "  It  is  hardly  possible  that  hU  Report 
can  have  heen  a  faithful  picture  of  the  condition  and  feel- 
ings of  a  people  whom,  withia  a  few  months  alter  the  date 
of  that  report,  we  find  in  a  state  of  general  insurrection, 
**  occasioned,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  too  believe,  by  a 
**  long  and  systematic  course  of  misrule  and  oppression.  His 
"  total  want  of  iuturaiation  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  District, 
and  condition  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  two  ways  ;  eitb-  r  his.  native 
**  officers  had  the  means  of  keeping  back  complaints  f  im  him, 
**  or  the  parties  aggrieved  had  no  hope  of  obtainin<x  redress  by 

**  complaining.    In  either  case,  the  eucls  fur  which  Mr.   was 

**  entrusted  with  enlarged  powers  have  been  utterly  defeated ; 
"  Lad  those  powers  been  exercised  efficiently,  had  ?Ir.  — — 
**  duly  informed  himself  of  the  state  of  the  District  committed 
**  to  his  charge,  and  had  he  exercised  a  due  control  over  the 
*'  subordinate  Native  officers  of  Government  and  others  subject 
to  his  authority,  I  am  compelled  to  declare  my  firm  belief  that 
this  insurrectiou  would  never  have  occurred. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  insurrection  which  occurred 
in  Palamow  in  1817-18  was  produced  by  the  illegal  or  fraudulent 
dispossession  of  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  some  of  theJageer 
lands  in  that  Fer)gunnah,  combined  with  other  local  causes.  It 
now  appears  that  in  the  Fei^unnahs  of  Sonapur,  Tamar,  Sillee, 
*'  JSerrinda,  Boondoo  and  fianda  in  which  quarter  the  insur- 
lection  in  Chdta  Nagpore  commenced,  most  of  the  heredi* 
**  tary  proprietors,   the  Moondas  and   Munkies,  have  been 
**  dispossessed  of  their  lands,  which  have  been  transferred  in 
"  £armto  foreigners,  (theekadars  and  mahajuns)  whose  expulsion 
"  and  destruction  appears  to  have  been  a  primary  object  of  the 
insurgents.   It  further  appears  that  the  most  grievous  oppres- 
**  sioQ  and  exactions  have  long  been  practised  by  the  native 
"  officers  of  Government,  especially  the  Police  Darogahs,  which 
alone,  amidst  a  people  so  poor,  might  well  account  for  any 
general  feeling  of  discontent. 

*'  When  the  insurrection  had  continued  so  lom^  unchecked  bv 
the  presence  of  nny  adequate  mibtary  force,  and  the  Kol 
insnro^cnts  had  probably  been  joined  for  the  sake  of  plunder 
by  aii  the  desperate  characters  infesting  the  surrounding 
**  country  of  south  Behar  and  Ram<Thur,  it  is  by  no  means  ini- 
**  probal)le  that  they  may  have  meditated  ad vancint^^  even  beyond 
"  the  iinuts  of  the  Ram-j^hur  District  towards  ''^Ih  roliotty,  with 
*'  the  hope  of  being  able  to  coatinue  then  depredations  with 
*'  impunity.'* 
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We  now  briDg  this  interesting  subject  to  a  dose:  We  think 
we  have  shown  on  satiafoctory  evidence  both  of  GoTernment  offi- 
cials and  nativesthat  zemindary  oppression  andunwise  regulations 
drove  the  K61s  into  their  short-lived  insorreotion :  and  that  the 
same  grinding  of  the  liAce  of  the  poor  continued,  until  provident 
tiaUy  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  K61s  to  Christianity,  and  tiie 
sense  of  human  rii^^hts  imparted  to  them  by  this  new  religion, 
led  to  such  a  further  exposure  as  to  shew  the  necessity  of  a  regis- 
tration of  tenures,  thus  preventing  a  more  serious  outbreak  t£an 
that  of  1832.  Much  also  is  owing  to  the  interest  taken  in  the 
Kols  by  Colonel  Dalton,  the  Commissioner. 

There  is  much  tliat  is  interesting  about  the  K5ls  in  their  ethno- 
Inrrieal  relations.  We  had  been  in  hopes  to  liavo  brought  out  many 
iliustraticns  of  R61  hfe  through  what  is  now  recoguised  as  a  grand 
source  of  nrnvriiten  lii.story — the  proverbs  of  a  nation.  But  wd 
found  tliat  no  missionary  or  Government  f  iiiictionary  had  ever  ac- 
quired the  K61  language,  though  spoken  in  two  dialects  by  three 
millioits  of  people — as  numerous  as  the  population  of  Holland. 

About  nine-tenths  of  the  converts  speak  one  of  these  dialects. 
In  the  courts  tlic  unfortunate  Kol  has  not  his  own  vernacular. 
The  Missionaries  as  well  as  the  Courts  adopt  Hindi  as  their 
language;  nodoubt  it  will  ultiiiAately  prevail,  aud  the  Kol  language 
will  die  out ;  mcamvhile  this  will  not  bo  for  several  generations, 
and  no  effectual  means  are  being  adopted  to  bridge  over  the  gulf 
or  provide  for  the  transition  period :  we  attends!  a  K51  service, 
but  it  reminded  us  very  much  of  a  Latin  mass  in  a  German  village. 
We  believe  steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  this  great  evil 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  native  names  of  the  CShristians 
are  changed  at  baptism,  and  we  have  such  names  given  to 
K61s  as  Ch6ta  Dalton,  Hilder,  Bertham,  and  Joseph  (which  they 
pronounce  Jew  Sahib).  Englishmen  or  Germans  would  be  the 
first  to  cry  out  were  tlieir  children  baptised  by  the  names  of  Ram 
Chandra  Sandys,  Jay  Kissen  Duff,  or  Krista  Mohan  Stewart.  Why 
denationalise  people  and  add  to  the  strength  of  that  Hindu  pre- 
judice which  looks  upon  Chnstianity  as  a  mere  English  religion? 

We  shall  now,  in  the  brief  space  remaining  to  us,  refer  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Kdls  which  has  experi- 
enced a  great  triumph. 

The  beGrinninof  of  the  Kol  Mission  reminds  one  of  the  anecdote 
of  Augustine  seeing  English  children  in  the  slave  market  at 
Home,  and  beinff  so  struck  with  their  appearance  as  to  resolve, 
on  a  mission  to  their  country  :  the  case  was  similar  with  the  Kols. 
A  few  German  missionaries  sent  out  by  Gossner  landed  in 
Calcutta  in  December^  Xb^^ ;  ignorant  of  the  country  and  without 
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any  fixed  plans,  they  waited  some  time  to  see  what  opening 
"w  *  Ml  111  present  itself.  But  one  day,  as  they  were  wandering 
through  the  bazars  and  streets  of  Calcutta,  they  happened  to  see 
some  men  engaged  in  sweeping  the  streets  and  cleansing  the 
drains  ;  their  wild  look,  dark  skin  and  semi-nudity  formed  a 
strong  contraist  with  that  of  the  better  clad  Hindus,  looking 
down  with  lofty  contempt  on  these  poor  outcastes.  Curiosity 
ezdted  by  thmr  stian^  appearance  soon  gave  way  to  sym* 
pathy  with  their' conditiofn,  and  an  mward  voioe  seemed  to  aay 
to  them.  These  are  the  people  to  whom  you  must  go.  lliey  found 
oat  they  werefrom  Ch6ta  Nagpore  and  had  been  safiSsring  from  tile ' 
oppressions  of  their  landloids.  They  resolved  to  go  to  that  p]aoe ; 
mends  aided  them,  and  in  Mareh  1845,  they  arrir«d  at  Ranchi  and 
found  a  population  of  Kftls,  amounting  to  three  millions,  living  on 
an  immense  plateau,  2000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  stretching  out 
south  to  the  wilds  of  Orissa  and  the  lovely  valleys  of  Central 
India,  on  the  north-west  to  the  Soane  Valley  where  the  romantic 
fortof  Botas  is  claimed  by  them  as  the  ancient  residence  of  their 
King,  and  extending  in  the  other  direction  to  within  200  miles  of 
Calcutta.  For  five  long  weaiy  years  the  missionaries  labored  here 
■without  a  single  convert,  until  in  1 850,  four  K51s,  who  in  search  of 
truth  had  joined  a  Hindu  ^ect  and  become  fakirs,  came  to  Ranchi 
Gnquiriog  after  Jesus.  Atter  a  considerable  time  and  hesitation 
tbey  made  up  tlieir  minds  and  were  baptized — the  first  fruits  of 
the  K61  mission.  These  men  tliought  they  might  see  Christ 
visibly  and  that  the  Missionaries  prevented  them,  but  on 
going  to  the  English  (sJongregation  and  seeing  that  the  Sahibs 
prayed  to  Christ  without  seeing  him,  they  were  contented. 

The  ice  was  now  In  i  ikon  ;  the  niunbers  increased,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  ludia  Aliitmy  in  1857,  they  amounted  to  700  souls. 
The  Missionaries  in  August  had  to  liy  for  their  life  through 
jungle,  swamp  and  rain  to  Calcutta,  while  the  sepoys  tookposses- 
sion  of  Ranchi,  levelled  many  houses  to  the  ground,  but  did  no 
mischief  to  the  Church  except  in  destroying  the  organ.  The  Mi^ 
aioDaries  returned  in  October ;  in  1860  the  converts  amounted  to 
1,400,  and  in  1 864  to  more  than  6,000,  living  in  several  hundred 
villages  among  their  heathen  friends:  this  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  in  Banchi  a  fine  Church,  built 
ia  1850,  to  which  the  Christians  resort  at  festivals  and  sacramen- 
tal times  from  their  400  villages  some  40  miles  distant  from 
Kanchi,  but  in  ordinary  times  they  are  under  the  charge  of 
Elders  or  headmen  assisted  by  Catechists. 

Very  liberal  subscriptions  have  been  given  to  this  mission  by 
Soglish  friends  in  Calcutta  and  various  parts  of  India ;  when  in 
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difficulties,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  gave  it  a  donation  of 
10,000  rupees.  Prussia  oi  late  has  taken  it  up  wannly.  The 
Russians  in  Finland  have  contributed  to  the  Hazaribagh  mis- 
lioiL  *  Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia,  gave  a  donation  to 
Punilia ;  while  ail  through  Prussia  the  liveliest  interest  is  takeu 
in  it :  it  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  natkmal  nuasion,  and  when  Bishop 
Cotton  in  1864f  o£kred  to  take  it  over  for  the  English  Chuicb^ 
the  ofifer  was  courteously  declined  in  Berlin. 

Qossner,  the  founder  of  the  K61  missioD,  was  originally  a 
Boman  Catholic  priest.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  was 
invited  (1820)  to  ot  Petersburgh  by  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
Tvhere  his  pulpit  eloquence  produced  a  remarkable  efiect  on 
influential  Russians  and  Germans.  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
caused  a  hall  to  be  erected  for  Gossner  capable  of  holding  2,000 
persons,  in  which  he  preached  for  four  years  and  effected  aDr 
inmiense  amount  of  good  This  roused  a  host  of  enemies  against 
him  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Bussia.  Even  the  Czar  could  not 
protect  him,  although  he  gave  him  1,000  roubles  to  defray  his 
travelling  expenses.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Berlin  where 
he  was  most  actively  engaged  in  missions.  By  his  sole  exertions  he 
sent  Missionaries  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  North  America,  Cen- 
tral India,  Java,  Macassar,  New  Guinea.  From  his  ()5th  to  his 
Snth  year  he  sent  out  1 40  missionaries,  60  of  whom  were  married  ; 
he  conducted  his  missions  himself,  having  no  Secretary  or  Com- 
mittee to  aid  him  :  between  1837  and  1858  he  received  for  it  in 
subscriptions  and  donations  lO],f),S5  thalers  or  150,000  Rupees 
and  expended  1 1 2,087  thalers,  having  c©ntributed  of  his  own 
money  11,000  thalers.  He  laboured  on  in  the  same  way  w  ith  the 
poor  hospital  deaconesses  until  1858,  wheu  m  the  85th  year 
of  his  age  the  weary  wheels  of  life  stood  stilL  May  many  men 
like  Qossner  be  raised  up  for  the  Indian  Aborigines ! 

♦Anew  station  has  been  established  called  Patarbnrjn,  i.e.,  Petersburg, 
owing  to  the  followiug  circumstance.  A  Russian  geutleman  called  one 
evening  on  Pastor  Ansorge  at  Berlin  and  told  hiiu  he  had  received  great 
spiritoal  benefit  from  Pastor  OosBoer  when  at  St.  Petersbiurgh,  and,  as 
be  had  founded  the  E61  Mission,  he  bagged  to  prcsenthim  with  3,000 
s^yer  roubles  or  Its.  4,700  towards  it^ 
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The  Englishman  Newspaper,  March  8tb,  1869, 

"rpHUS  ends  the  year  1868-69  with  a  deficit  on  ordinary 
X  "income  and  expenditure,  being  the  third  consecutive 
"year  on  which  deficit  is  leaving  its  mark. "  And  in  addition  to 
this  deficit,  which  has  now  become  almost  chronic  again,  there  is 
a  large  and  increasing  expenditure  on  objects  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  ultimately  become  remunerative,  but  for  which  the  means 
must  be  provided  by  present  taxation  or  by  loans  which  increase 
the  aunu;il  burden  of  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  public  creditor. 

One  tendency  of  modern  civilisation  is  to  estimate  the  various 
sources  of  national  prosperity  more  and  more  with  reference  to 
their  value  in  money,  which  is  not  only  the  chief  medium  throngli 
which  they  are  utilised,  but  is  also  a  convenient  practical  standard 
for  comparing  them.  The  financial  balance-sheets  of  nations 
become  each  year  mure  faithful  exponents  of  tlie  stability  and 
power  for  good  or  evil  possessed  by  each  national  government. 
A  dchcit  shows  that  the  State  has  spent  during  the  year  more 
than  it  has  received  ;  and  that  the  resources  of  next  year  must 
be  drawn  upon  to  make  good  the  difference.  If  the  balance 
cannot  be  restored  within  a  few  years^the  resoarces  of  the  Stato 
are  straitened,  and  its  citizens  must  put  up  with  inferior 
admtnistoation  at  home,  and  inferior  protection  against  foreign 
enemies.  The  evil  day  comes  to  a  reckless  government  as 
surely  as  to  an  individual  spendthrift ;  and»  though  borrowing 
or  like  expedients  may  wanl  it  off  for  a  few  years,  the  ultimate 
ruin  and  suffering  are  only  the  greater  when  they  do  come. 
A  recurring  deficit,  however  small,  is  a  very  serious  misfortune, 
of  which  the  causes  must  be  carefully  considered  with  a  view 
to  their  removal 

Were  it  not  that  people  in  practice  strangely  lose  sight 
of  so  obvious  a  principle,  it  would  seem  almost  needless  to 
repeat  that  the  two  ends  can  be  made  to  meet  onl}'  by  increas- 
ing the  income  or  decreasing  the  expenditure.  Now,  either 
alternative  is  very  difl&cult  for  an  Indian  financier  to  adopt. 
Former  governments  have  alienated  to  private  landholders  a 
large  portion  of  the  rent  which  should  have  been  held  in 
trust  for  the  public  ;  and  a  handful  of  foreign  rulers  find  it 
perilous  to  multiply  demands  on  a  people  remarkable  for 
**  their  ignorant  impatience  of  taj^ation, "  while  the  difi&cuity  is 
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increased  by  the  inexpediency  of  enhauciDg  existing  imposts, 
most  of  which  are  cumbrous  and  unsuited  to  the  present  state 
of  society.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  continuance 
of  peace,  the  Indiau  revenues  will  increase  very  largely  by  a 
natural  process  of  expansion,  and  that  fresh  means  will  be  found 
fur  realising  the  funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  best 
povemmeat  that  India  has  ever  known ;  but  Uiis  state  of  things 
18  not  yet  to  be  looked  for  on  a  laige  scale,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  Sir  R  Temple  to  trust  to  the  future  to bring  things  round." 

Beduction  of  expenditure  on  a  laige  scale  was  impracticable ; 
for  it  was  tantamount  to  dmwing  back  from  our  ta^  of  dTiHrang 
Indi%  and  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  English 
opinion  either  in  India  or  in  England.  Oar  position  pledges  us  to 
govern  India  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  India»  and  secondarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world.    We  cannot  afford  to  be 
weak  in  militaiy  strength,  or  to  copy  the  vices  of  the  Asiatic 
Governments  we  have  succeeded,  among  which  we  must  class 
the  dull  exclusive  system  of  the  late  East  India  Company,  in 
whose  hands  the  internal  government  was  little  better  than  that 
of  Egypt^  while  India  was  of  no  more  use  to  the  world  than 
Japan  now  is.    Our  possession  of  India  can  only  be  justified  by 
a  strong,  just,  enlightened  government ;  and  this  can  only  be 
attained  at  a  cost  which  seems  greater  than  tlie  apparent  cheap- 
ncF^,  thoTigl)  real  extravagance,  of  anarchy.   A  strong  contingent 
of  iuio  lish  soldiery  is  required  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  those 
who  long  to  pillage  our  rich  provinces  ;  our  soldiers  must  be  well 
armed,  as  well  as  guarded  from  the  physical  and  moral  dangers 
of  a  tropical  climate.    We  cannot,  and  will  not,  impress  labour, 
so  our  great  works  must  be  paid  for  in  money  ;  our  officials  must 
receive  sufficient  salaries  from  the  Treasuiy,  instead  of  being 
turned  louse  to  fatten  on  the  people.    Roads  have  to  be  made, 
and  rivers  utilised  for  agriculture  ;  the  burden  falls  on  the  State, 
as  funds  have  to  be  supplied  or  guaranteed.    Our  humanity  will 
not  allow  us  to  leave  the  land  without  the  schools  and  hospitals 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  at  home.    The  rulers  are  so  far  in 
advance  of  their  subjects,  that  the  work  of  centuries  in  Europe 
has  to  be  compressed  into  decades  in  India :  we  have  to  assume 
responsibilities  greater  than  those  of  European  Powers,  and  to 
fulfil  tiiem  in  spite  of  extraordinary  apathy  and  selfishness  on 
the  part  of  those  oenefited.  We  have  most  to  do  with  the  least 
amount  of  help.   We  cannot  turn  back  from  our  course  :^  the 
utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  proceed  with  caution,  avoiding 
dpul^tAil  si^emes  hatpbed  by  enthusiastic  or  designing  men ;  to 
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isee  that  the  .people  receive  tlie  full  value  of  their  contributions 
and  to  spread  the  work  over  the  length  of  time  required  for  its 
safe  completion.    Tliere  is  much  in  India  to  stir  up  the  im- 
patience of  those  who  have  seen  what  civilization  has  done 
elsewhere ;  but  reflection  shows  the  folly  uf  undertaking  great 
tasks  before  the  necessary  means  and  agency  are  at  hand  Eecent 
improvemeiits  in  India  have  been  styled  luxuries  of  administra- 
tion, which  can  be  abandoned  when  the  cost  ts  found  too  great . 
Doubtlcfis,  the  pressure  of  great  calamities  might  render  it 
iiAperative  to  pause  for  a  time ;  but  any  suspension  of  progress 
is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  times  of  prosperity,  when  the  melons 
can  be  provided  with  comparative  ease.   Wars  and  other  na- 
tional calamities  invcdve  compulsory  increase  of  the  national 
income,  and  it  is  the  more  desirable  that  the  people  should  be 
accustomed  to  taxation  in  time  of  peace,  when  the  proceeds  of 
the  taxation  can  be  invested  so  as  bring  greater  advantages  to 
the  people  than  if  the  money  had  remained  in  jirivate  hoard% 
or  been  squandered  on  the  support  of  worthless  idlers.    As  ex- 
penditure must  necessarily  for  the  present  increase  in  India,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  and  as  the  growth  of  new  interests  calls  for 
the  earliest  practicable  reduction  of  some  existing  imposts,  ^vliilo 
other  present  sources  of  income  arc  incapable  of  immediate 
improvement, — the  time  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed  for 
calling  into  play  new  financial  expedients  more  favourable  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Empire.    An  adroit  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  may,  by  a  slight  'shuffle  of  the  financial  cards,  meet 
a  casual  call,  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  force  too  prominently 
on  the  public  notice  ;   but  f^uch  a  finesse  cannot  be  indefinitely 
repeated,  and  could  offer  no  solution  to  our  Indian  difficulty  of 
annually  recurring  de.6cits.    It  w  is  however  open  to  the  Go- 
vernment to  adopt  t  he  pi' an,       familiar  to  English  Railway 
Directors,  of  electing  t  o  cor/sider  certain  charges  as  extraordi- 
nary, not  to  be  provid '  d  for  out  of  the  cujrent  year's  incoijie 
hut  to  be  met  by  capital  A*^aiseil  by  loan.   By  doing  eo,  it  would 
only  beneoessary  to  provide,,  at  p  resent^  for  the  payment  of  interest, 
or  perhaps  for  paying  off -a  poi'tion  of  the  principal,  the  bulk 
of  the  expense  being  left  Ibr  the.  &ture  to  bear.  There  is  some- 
thing  spedotts  in  the  itheoiy  ^  la  burden  of  paymg  for 

peinianent  works,  in  whole  or  in  pi  ^i^t,  to  the  posterity  which  will 
ttijoy  .ihe  benefits  even  tnoie  tha  ^  the  generation  which  con- 
stroets:  -and  in^nany  cases,  such  de  ^'^^  payments  afford  the 
mewis  for  great  and  costly  works  which  could  not  have  been 
mottte^  'Under  luvy  other  .system.   Wk  ^  ^  .Budget  Estimates 
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or   ISGS-G9  were  made,  it  was  intondfMl  that  expeuditurc  on 
military  barracks,  ou  ruadis  and  embank iiu-nts,  to  the  extent  of 
about  a  miUion  and  three-qnarters  fihould  be  thus  charged  to 
capital  and  not  to  income.    The  Government  of  India,  with  the 
Ranction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  afterwards  came  to  the  con- 
chisioD  that,  arf  these  works  were  not  directly  remunerative,  aud 
did  not  offer  an  investment  paying  interest  on  the  capital  sunk, 
they  sbouljl  be  paid  for  out  of  we  income  of  the  year,  leaving 
no  part  to  be  met  in  futare  years.    Had  the  original  programme 
been  carried  out,  Sir  R.  Temple  might  have  evaded  the  immedi- 
ate neceasity  for  grappling  with  the  deficit,  and  further  taxatbn 
might,  perhaps^  have  b^n  delayed  a  little  longer.   We  say 
perhaps "  advisedly,  for  we  think  that  the  Government  would 
have  been  unwilling  to  retain  the  Certificate  Tax  longer  without 
extending  the  burden  more  widely. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  resolution  to  make  at  once 
a  payment  which  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  defened, 
— a  resolution  too,  which  necessarily  involved  present  increase  of 
taxation— would  be  challenged  by  those  who  suppose  that  the 
duty  of  a  Finance  Minister  is  to  make  matters  palatable  for  the 
time,  without  a  thought  of  the  deluge  tli.it  might  hereafter 
threaten  to  oYerwhelm  the  State.  An  English  Ministry  might 
hesitate  to  adopt  so  hoh!  a  course  in  the  face  of  a  captious 
Opposition,  who  might  probably  be  in  power  hereafter,  and  on 
whose  shoulders  the  responsibility  might  convenleully  V)e  shift- 
ed :  but  our  Indian  despotism  is  in  the  hap]>y  position  of 
generally  being  able  to  dare  what  is  right,  uiKluterred  by  a 
pressure  which  is  only  sufficient  to  keep  it  moving  steadily  in 
the  right  path.  Owing  to  this  immunity  from  popular  clamour, 
and  this  freedom  from  the  temptatior.s  involved  in  party 
intrigues,  our  Indian  government  is  distinguished  above  all  other 
governments  by  its  scrupulous  honesty  and  consistent  adherence 
to  what  it  believes  right  Almost  eveyy  departure  from  this 
rule  has  occurred  in  those  parts  rjf  its  policy  which  are  most 
closely  in  contact  with  home  influences. 

llie  verdict  of  those  in  Engl9.nd  and  in  India^  whose  opinion 
is  most  valuable,  fully  supports  t',he  policy  of  the  present  Budget 
As  a  general  rule,  both  nationr  j  and  individuals  should  meet  the 
year's  expenses  from  the  year^f  i  income^  and  veiy  strong  reasons 
should  be  shown  for  considerir  ig  any  item  as  extraordinary,  to  be 
defrayed  from  capital  or  futtt*re  income.  There  is  a  fatal  facility 
in  seizing  the  flimsiest  excu  ^  for  hoping  against  hope  that  a 
particular  sum  of  money  ia'  sg/eoi  oaoe  for  aU^— that  it  is  a  peima* 
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Bent  investment  not  likely  to  be  repeated  :  yet  every  man's  expe- 
rience shews  how  constantly  new  deiTintKis  appear  to  replace 
the  Hrst.  In  the  spirit  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckie,  we  might  lay  down 
the  law  thati  though  a  particular  outlay  may  never  recur,  the  class 
of  extraordinary  demands  is  tolerably  perpetual,  requiring  a  con- 
stant margin  for  contingencies  to  be  left  in  every  calculi  I  ion.  The 
temptation  to  charge  the  future  with  every  payment  that  is  not 
clearly  periodical,  is  so  strong  as  to  call  for  tlif  greate.st  vigilance, 
lest  present  income  be  frittered  away  and  tlie  resources  of  the 
future  be  anticipated.    The  circtinistances  of  India  call  for  parti- 
cular caution  in  tliis  it'>pi.'Ct  :  no  man  can  foretell  what  a  d  iy 
may  bring  forth  ;  a  concurrence  of  war  or  insurrection  with 
other  calaniities  might  strain  our  resources  to  the  utmost.  With 
a  heavy  drain  on  our  treasiuy,  aggravated  by  a  stoppage  of  the 
chief  oniuictiy  sources  of  supply,  we  should  feel  the  need  of  a  light 
debt,  good  credit,  taxation  light  but  capable  of  at  ooce  yielding 
an  increased  revenue.   Even  if  we  could  afford  to  neglect  such 
a  coDtingeucy  as  this^  it  is  certain  that  posterity  will  have  enough 
to  do  with  its  income.    We  might  apply  to  the  natural  course  of 
Indian  reform,  uninterrupted  by  great  revolutions,  what  Macaulay 
said  of  inductive  philosophy  :  "  A  point  which  yesterday  was 

invisible,  is  its  goal  to-dav,  will  be  its  starting-post  to-morrow. 
The  more  we  spend  in  redeeming  the  time  lost  by  the  old  Asia- 
tic governments,  the  more  will  our  new  work  show  the  poverty 
of  the  old,  and  the  louder  will  be  the  cij  for  new  undertakings 
and  new  expenditure.  By  electing  the  necessity  of  raising  at 
ouce  the  means  of  paying  for  works  now  in  progress,  not  only 
has  the  Government  left  the  State  unfettered  to  meet  future 
difficulties,  but  in  proclaiming  a  deficit  it  has  created  a  strong 
motive  for  economy  in  the  administration.  A  year  of  deficit  is  a 
time  in  which  eyery  administration  and  department  has  to  repress 
uuy  impulsive  or  facile  tendency  to  extravagance. 

Our  only  misgivings  are,  wheth**r  the  principle  has  been  carried 
far  enough,  considering  our  position  in  India.  It  is  obvious, 
that  w^hen  the  barracks  are  built,  others  may  be  required  :  forts 
Kiay  be  needed  for  the  defence  of  our  harbours  or  the  refuge 
of  the  loyal  residents  :  iron-clads,  Armstrong  guns  and  ►Snider 
Hifles  may  become  things  of  the  past.  No  one  can  say  what  eu^L 
may  not  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  preponderance  of  our  army, 
which  is  so  essential  to  our  safety.  We  must  wait  for  the  millet)- 
sium  if  we  would  see  the  timie  when  these  changes  may  be  con- 
sidered extraordinary.  Major  Chesney  has  shown  how  every 
length  of  road  constructed  increases  the  sum  to  be  provided  for 
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repairs  in  future  years  ;  experience  shows  how  the  openin|^  of 
new  roads  leads  to  the  construction  of  feeders  and  extensions. 
Wn  rxpcct  that  the  effect  of  irrigation  works  will  be  to  prove  the 
necessity  for  their  extension,  and  to  lead  to  a  general  clamour  for 
a  share  in  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  more  favoured  provinces. 
A  famine  in  an  unimproved  province  during  a  year  of  good 
harvests  along  the  irrigation  canals,  might  easily  lead  to  the 
forcing  on  of  these  works  to  the  extent  of  the  agency  available. 
There  is  the  greater  dans^er  of  extravagance  in  this  direction 
from  the  pressure  of  an  influential  section  of  the  English  Press, 
which  has  somewhat  h.istily  adopted  the  warmly  reiterated 
opinion  that  irrigation  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Indian  lequire- 
ments.  We  have  ourselves  seen  the  wonders  worked  by  welU 
constructed  works  in  ft  proTinoe  where  the  uncontToUed  nveis  rtb 
still  the  bane^  instead  of  the  fertilisers,  of  the  fields,  and  should 
be  Sony  to  see  any  relaxation  of  the  eflbrts  now  made  to  extend 
the  influence  of  these  works :  we  would  only  urge  prudence  and 
a  strict  regard  to  the  other  recjuiremeuts  of  the  country.  The 
tax-payers  will  look  with  some  jealousy  at  the  liabilities  incurred 
for  the  Bombay  works,  not  because  the  money  is  not  well  laidout, 
but  because  there  are  other  great  cities  in  India  which  may  urge 
this  as  a  precedent  for  benefiting  them  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
and  because  their  claims  are  likely  to  be  backed  by  formidable 
and  compact  agitation.  Government  has  adopted  the  principle 
that  those  works  which  promise  to  be  directly  remtmerative  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  considered  as  extraordinary,  to  be  provided  from 
borrowed  capital  ;  but  it  is  always  possible  that  such  an  invest- 
ment may  turn  out  a  bad  one.  In  such  a  case,  Government 
would  have  to  pay  the  interest,  without  being  reimbursed  by 
any  profit.  An  increase  of  loan  for  these  purposes  is  also  to  be 
deprecated,  as  increasing  the  amount  to  be  provided  for  payment 
of  interest  to  the  pnlilic  creditor.  We  do  not  express  any 
decided  opinion  that  Govomment  Las  already  gone  too  far  in  this 
direction,  but  the  question  is  one  of  very  serious  importance, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  in  practice  its  weight  is  felt  as  fully 
as  it  ought  to  be.  We  sincerely  trust  that  those  responsible 
for  the  Indian  revenues  will  never  yield  to  any  pressure  put 
upon  them  by  ill-informed  English  newspapers,  and  too  £Ekcile 
members  of  Parliament,  and  that  in  their  resistance  to  any  crude 
or  interested  schemes  they  may  have  the  cordial  support  of 
the  Indian  Press  and  the  more  intelligent  part  of  our  community. 

Sir  Richard  attributes  the  increase  over  the  Budget  estimate^ 
and  therefore^  by  implication^  the  deficit  on  ordinary  expendi- 
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tore,  to  public  works  ordioaiy,  to  expenses  connected  with 
lailwayfi^  and  to  unavoidable  expenditure  in  England."  A 
comparisoiL  of  the  Budget  and  Regular  Estimate  show  that 
a  few  other  small  items  might  have  been  added  to  this  list, 
though,  as  they  are  balanced  by  proportionate  savings  elsewhere, 
we  may  accept  as  correct  the  reiisons  assigned  for  the  excess. 
Besides  the  rail! ion  and  and  tliree-quarters  transferred,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  from  the  head  of  Extraordinary  to  that  of 
Ordinnry  expenditure,  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  of 
expenditure  over  tin;  ^uins  originally  alliiwed  in  the  Budget 
Estimate  for  public  works,  to  the  extent  of  ou<)-third  of  a  million. 
We  are  told  that  part  of  this  is  duo  to  the  **  outlay  on  central 
jails,'*  and  part  to  works  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  those  districts  which  suffered  from  drought ;  thougli  we  are 
not  told  how  much  is  due  to  each  cause,  nor  why  the  outlay 
on  central  jails  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  It  is  now 
recognised  as  an  established  duty  of  go?6mment  to  find 
wages  and  work  for  ihose  who  are  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary 
employments  by  the  occurrence  of  famine  or  calamitous  seasons. 
Hardly  a  year  can  pass  without  loss  from  drought  or  flood 
in  some  part  of  the  great  and  varied  continent  of  Indi%  the 
different  provinces  of  which  agree  f  )r  the  most  part  in  their 
liability  to  visitations  of  this  kind.  They  affect  the  exchequer 
in  both  directions^  by  leading  to  suspensions  or  remissions  of  land 
revenue  and  sympathetic  depression  of  the  customs  and  excise 
revenue,  as  well  as  by  causing  direct  expenditure  for  the 
support  of  the  sufferers.  Until  a  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  communications  between  diflferent  parts  of  India,  and 
a  greater  spirit  of  independence  and  foresight  has  spread  among 
the  people,  this  contingency  must  enter  into  the  calculation 
of  nearly  every  year's  Budget.  Even  in  Eiigland  the  harvest 
alfects  the  revenue  ;  and  the  direct  assistance  of  the  helpless 
is  a  large  item  of  public  expenditure.  We  must  accept  the 
burden,  and  recognise  that  the  State  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty should  extend  to  (roneral  contributions  to  make  good  loeal 
losses — in  other  words,  iliat  mutual  insurance  against  evils  too 
great  to  be  dealt  with  by  individuals,  is  one  of  the  advantages  to 
which  men  earn  a  title  by  submitting  to  the  restraints  of  a  social 
union.  As  this,  though  a  variable  charge,  is  likely  constantly  to 
recur,  it  is  to,  be  hoped  that  the  allotments  to  different  provinces 
may  be  made  with  the  most  watchful  justice,  so  that  undue 
•  advantages  are  not  obtained  by  the  districts  near  the  Presidency 
Towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  better  able  to  make  known 
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their  wants  thcan  those  at  a  distance,  who  are  generally  too  apt 
to  suffer  iQ  silcDce  and  unnoticed.  The  question  also  suggests 
itself,  whether  the  burden  thrown  on  the  whole  empire  is  not 

unduly  increased  by  the  relations  which  have  grown  up  in  some 
provinces  between  the  State  and  the  landowners.  The  question 
whether  in  some  districts  the  laudliolders  have  not  encroached 
on  the  public,  and  gained  more  than  was  intended  in  the  original 
compact,  evading  at  the  same  time  their  proper  obligations,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible,  just,  and  expedient  to  revise 
those  relations,  is  far  too  wide  a  topic  for  discussion  here  ;  but 
it  is  a  question  that  should  lit-  steadily  borne  in  mind  when  the 
State  is  called  on  to  furegu  part  of  its  hxed  revenue,  and  to  open 
its  treasury  for  the  relief  of  local  suffering. 

In  connectiou  with  relief  works,  we  might  notice  the  hurried 
manner  iu  which  they  are  sometimes  commenced,  and  the  great 
expense  entailed  by  undertaking  works  for  which  no  proper 
schemes  have  been  matured  and  no  efficient  agency  provided. 
Kot  odIj  is  the  public  money  not  expended  to  the  best  advan* 
tage»  but  great  opportunities  are  thrown  away,  which  might  be 
utilised  for  carrying  out  permanent  improvements  when  labour 
is  abundant  and  cheap.  The  remedy  would  be  to  provide,  in 
times  of  prosperity,  well-oonsidered  schemes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  eveiy  district  liable  to  scarcity,  and  to  molnlise  a  part 
of  our  engineer  staf^,  so  that  no  time  would  be  lost,  but  at  the 
first  appearance  of  distress,  work  might  be  undertaken  in  an 
orderly  and  systematic  manner. 

Sir  K  Temple  tells  us  that  the  accounts  which  show  an 
increase  of  home  expenditure  over  the  estimate,  "  being  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  must  be  implicitly  accepted."  The 
Increase  amounts  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  and 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  a  desire  to  know  more  precisely  how 
the  increased  expenditure  was  incurred.  A  despotic  govern- 
ment may  decline  to  offer  any  explanation  of  details,  and 
claim  to  be  judged  by  broad  results  ;  but  when  such  a  govern- 
ment voluntarily  elects  to  take  its  subjects  into  couhdeuce, 
there  will  naturally  be  a  stong  inclination  to  scrutinise  very 
closely  items  to  which  any  mystery  seems  to  attach.  It  is 
clear  that  our  i:  luauce  Minister  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  be 
explicit  either  as  to  the  general  home  charges,  or  the  adjust- 
ment of  interest  on  the  sums  borrowed  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition.  The  grant  to  the  heirs  of 
Tippoo  Sabib,  and  the  charging  India  with  the  expenses  of  a 
ball  at  whidi  Belgravia  could  see  the  Sultao^  were  incidents 
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leading  to  a  very  strong  impressiou  that  no  part  of  the  Indian 
revenues  should  be  beyond  the  control  of  public  opinion  in 
India.  We  know  the  danger  that  exists  of  the  Home  govern- 
ment acting  on  insufficient  information,  and  m  the  advice 
of  designing  people — a  danger  which  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  the  resources  of  India  form  almost  the  only  direction  in 
which  an  English  ministry  is  not  veiy  narrowly  restrained  by 
Parliament  The  local  and  supreme  governments  arc  under 
little  temptation  ;  but  if  there  is  any  one  department  of  finance 
vrhich  needs  the  constant  vigilance  only  to  be  expected  from  the 
tax-payer,  it  is  the  Indian  expenditure  in  England.  It  is  there 
that  we  are  to  look,  if  anywhere,  for  laxity  of  supervision, 
subservience  to  the  temporary  requirements  of  Ministries,  and 
for  that  facility  which  lends  an  ear  to  every  experimentalist, 
to  every  noisy  philanthropist,  and  to  the  iniscrupulous  agents 
of  every  disappointed  litigant.  Strong  as  this  feeling  is  with 
the  English  residents  whenever  their  attention  is  called  to  the 
liome  expenditure,  it  is  still  stronger  among  the  most  advanced 
section  of  the  natives.  The  Bengali  Press  is  constantly  com- 
plaining that  no  one  is  responsible  for  the  revenues  of  India. 


bodies  elected  by  public  suffrao^os,  is  manifestly  impossible 
Lcre  :  but  the  publication  of  auiauil  accounts  and  estiiuates  for 
the  criticism  of  a  free  Press  aftords  an  excellent  substitute.  It 
requires^  however,  that  the  exposition  should  be  complete ;  and 
that  the  calculations  of  the  Finance  Minister  shonld  not  be 
nullified  hy  ex  penditure  incurred  by  those  over  whom  he  has 
so  GontroL  It  may  be  impossible  to  ascertain  beforehand  what 
money  will  be  required  to  meet  expenses  at  the  other  side  of  the 
globe :  but  when  the  expenditure  has  been  incurred^  the  public 
should  be  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  it  has  been  rightly 
incurred.  At  present,  India  is  somewhat  like  the  earthen  pot 
in  the  fable,  s\xre  to  be  the  sufferer  iu  any  colHsion  with  her 
stronger  neigh  bour.  Mr.  Grant  Duff's  answer  to  a  late  inter* 
pellation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  leads  us  to  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  reserve  in  the  future :  but  the  sneer  with  which  he 
concluded,  as  well  as  the  evasive  replies  made  to  former  questions, 
show  that  the  concessioii  is  not  made  very  willingly  ;  and  that  if 
future  accounts  are  not  tendered  in  sufficient  detail,  the  matter 
shoiihl  not  be  allowed  to  drop  until  the  home  expenditure  passes 
imder  the  same  revision  with  the  rest  of  ^he  accounts. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  ordina-^y  expenditure  (accord- 
ing to  the  new  classificatiOAj  has  exceeded  the  .ordinary  incom 
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by  four  millioos  and  a  half  sterling.  Of  thia^  three  miilioas 
and  a  half  hare  been  already  provided  for  by  loans,  leaidi^  a 
miliioa  to  be  now  provided.  It  has  therefore  been  neoessaiy  to 
postpone  the  payment  of  that  amount  of  debt^  whidh  would 
otherwise  have  been  cleared  off,  or  rather  to  renew  our  loan  of 
that  amount.  It  is  pcopos^  daring  the  current  year,  to  expet&d 
a  little  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half  on  extraordiuaiy  or 
reproductive  woiks ;  and  this  sum  must  be  provided  by  loans. 
The  cash  balaDC(\s  being  for  the  time  below  what  is  considered 
8afe»  half  a  million  is  to  be  provided  by  short  debentures  to 
restore  the  balances  to  their  proper  level. 

We  look  with  some  appfeheusion  at  the  prospect  of  a  rapid 
increase  of  the  Indian  debt,  until  we  see  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  increase  of  the  revenue  will  proceed  at  a  faster  rnte.  We  are 
sanguine  that  the  time  will  come  when  India,  if  Icfi  in  peace,  may 
safely  bear  greater  burdens  ;  but,  while  regular  expenditure  in- 
creases so  rapidly  as  to  .strain  financuil  ingenuity  to  provide  the 
necessary  ways  and  meaDs,  the  increased  iuicrest  to  be  paid  on  the 
debt  will  form  atiouUesorae  item  in  the  budget.  At  present,  more 
than  four  millions  sterling  have  to  be  provided  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  we  are  threatened  with  an  increase  of  the  debt,  am  ting 
to  forty  or  fifty  millions,  durini^  the  next  ten  years.  TLis  would 
involve  the  paymcut  ot  auuiiier  suiu  of  two  oi  thiee  millions 
annually  by  way  of  interest — a  very  formidable  additional  burden 
for  a  State  which  cannot  retrench,  and  in  whidi  a  one  per  cent 
income  tax  is  estimated  to  yield  less  than  a  million !  Increased 
trade  and  prosperity,  and  the  direct  return  firpm  reproductive 
works,  may  lend  timely  assistance.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  doubt 
that  an  augmentation  of  the  debt  may  force  on  the  sola* 
tion  of  several  p.'oblems  which  prudent  men  would  wish  to  see 
left  until  slowlv  and  gradually  settled  by  time ^udi  problems 
as  that  of  local  taxation^  and  the  right  of  the  State  to  a  more 
ei&cient  partic^ipation  in  profits  derived  from  the  soil  and  other 
natural  agents  It  is  some  consolation  to  us  to  recollect  that 
a  moderate  national  debt  strengthens  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment here  'more  than  in  most  other  countries.  So  £ar  as  the 
public  oblig  ations  are  held  in  England,  they  are  a  guarantee 
for  good  government  in  peace  and  for  efficient  protection  in 
war.  It  i  s  very  desirable  that  the  natives  should  learn  to 
appreciat'a  public  securities,  both  fis  a  pledge  for  their  loyalty, 
and  as  a  very  valuable  means  of  e  ducation.  A  secure  and  easily 
converti.ble  investment  will,  when  understood,  prove  a  powerful 
rival   to   blind,  and  unproductive  hoarding,  as  well  as  to 
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usurious  loans  on  bad  security.  To  an  intelligent  native,  inipa^ 
tient  of  the  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  relating 
to  property,  an  investment  in  public  securities  otlbts  a  c  om- 
parative immunity  from  litigation,  with  the  train  of  uncertainty 
and  moral  debasement  that  Indian  litigation  drags  after  it 
The  money  market  is  favorable  for  an  Indian  loan,  and  the 
cheap  rate  at  which  the  late  Calcutta  loan  has  been  raised 
says  much  for  the  skill  displayed  in  placing  it  in  the 
market. 

The  allowance  made  for  ordinary  expenditure  during  the 
current  year  is  about  forty-nine  millions  and  three  quarteis. 
The  Government  is  resolved  to  make  the  expenditure  less  than 
tiie  income,  or  perhaps  it  would  Ix)  more  correct  to  say  that 
the  resolution  is  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole 
amount  that  may  be  safely  and  advantageously  expended 
withm  the  year.  "The  season  is  not  a  very  piomisiag  one  ;  and 
in  the  estimales  it  has  been  neoenaiy  to  caleolate  at  a  moderate 
rate  those  items  which  vary  with  weather  and  with  the  state 
of  tradei  It  is  most  likely  that  the  actnal  income  ma^  be  in 
excess  of  what  has  been  estimated,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  to  chance  the  prospect  of  eqailibrium.  In  order  to  make 
sure  that  there  should  not  be  a  fourth  successive  deficit^  the 
so-called  certificate*tax  has  been  recognised  by  its  proper  name 
of  income-tax,  and  extended  to  all  kinds  of  income  impartially. 
Justice  and  good  policy  would  have  called  for  this  measure 
under  any  circumstances  which  did  not  admit  of  the  abrogation  of 
the  certificate-tax.  If  there  had  been  a  surplus  instead  of  a  deficit, 
we  think  that,  before  abandoning  the  convenient  machinery 
of  direct  taxation,  it  would  have  been  right  to  lighten  the 
customs  tariff,  and  to  revise  the  salt  and  stamp  duties,  with 
a  view  to  relieving  those  who  suffer  from  their  incidence  in  some 
directions.  In  no  case  would  it  have  been  very  easy  to  retain 
the  certificate-tax  unaltered,  in  the  face  of  the  very  general 
opinion  of  its  injustice  and  inconvenience.  Every  form  of 
taxation  has  its  disadvantages  ;  and  the  choice  of  evils  is  very 
commonly  solved  by  favoring  influential  and  compact  interests 
at  the  expense  of  those  whose  protests  are  not  so  forcibly 
intnided  on  the  Government.  This  object  was  probably  not  con- 
sciously sought  in  the  imposition  of  the  license-tax  ;  yet  the 
practical  effect  of  the  mciibure  was  to  impose  a  reduction  of 
salaries  on  the  servants  of  the  public,  whose  silouce  was 
enforced  by  their  compulsory  loyalty  and  the  fear  of  losing  all  if 
they  remonstrated  against  the  partial  spoliation ;  and  to  impose 
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an  income-tax  on  a  small  and  struggling  class,  the  extent  of 
which  was  not  vcty  clearly  defined,  and  which  had  no  common 
bond  to  unite  it  in  agitation  not  to  be  neglected.    It  is  ever  the 
reverse  of  justice  and  expediency  to  tax  industry  and  capital 
productively  employed,  while  realised  unprofitable  capital  is  left 
untouched.    This  has  peculiar  w^eigbt  in  India,  where  a  very 
large  portion  of  realised  wealth  lies  unemployed,  or  feeds  a  crowd 
of  idle  and  vicious  people  who  should  either  be  forced  to  work 
or  starve.    To  break  il  wn  the  apathy  engeuJeicd  by  centuries 
of  oppression  and  isulalioii,  is  an  end  which  has  been  sincerely 
sought  by  us — at  least  since  the  Crown  has  supplanted  the  Com- 
pany ;  yet  this  end  is  often,  in  pra<;tLce,  lost  sight  of  or  neglected, 
owing  to  want  of  insight  into  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  the  timidity  that  results  from  this  ignorance.  Mr. 
Massey's  system  of  direct  taxation,  while  reframiDg  &om  enforc-* 
ing  the  ngbtfol  demands  of  the  State  from  those  who  were  best 
able  to  supply  them  and  who  were  chiefiy  indebted  to  the  State 
for  their  prosperity,  fell  chiefly  on  those  to  whom  we  have  to  look 
for  the  regeneration  of  India.   There  can  be  little  doubt  that^ 
acting  on  a  people  whose  fear  of  the  tax-gatherer  impels  them  to 
saonfice  more  than  the  demand  in  evading  it,  the  effect  of  the 
license  tax  was,  in  out-of-the-way  districts,  to  cripple  trade  and 
to  lighten  the  money  market.    Few  of  those  who  know  the 
country  remote  from  the  Presidency  Towns  will  be  ignorant  that, 
in  practice,  the  assessors  not  unfrequently  managed  to  include  in 
their  net  many  who  really  lived  by  agriculture,  by  considering  the 
disposal  of  the  ryot's  crops  n  •  ;i  2:i*ain-trade.  The  yield  of  the  tax 
.  was  small,  and  the  cost  of  collection  proportionately  large  ;  as 
must  be  the  case  wlicre  a  tax  has  to  bo  realised  from  a  small  class 
gcattorcd  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.    It  is  not  easy 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  collection,  as  the  work  was  to  some 
extent  done,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  by  oflScials  paid 
from  other  departments.    It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  the  cost 
of  stationery  and  other  contingent  expenditure  has  been  fairly 
included  in  the  charges  of  collection.    It  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  ciiarges  of  collection  in  India  generally 
were  so  low  as  would  appear  from  the  actual  and  regular  esti- 
mate columns  of  the  Budget  Statement,  wlien  it  is  recollected 
that  the  cost  incurred  in  collecting  the  tax  of  18(j7-G8  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal  was  officially  returned  at  Rs.  12-8 
per  cent,  on  the  collections.    Bengal  must  have  much  to  learn 
from  other  provincos,  cither  in  fiscal  arrangements  or  in  the 
accountant's  art 
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All  income-tox  is  perhfips  as  unpleasant  a  tax  as  can  be 
devised  ;  and  those  who  iihow  a  specially  "  ignorant  impatience 
of  taxation,"  cannot  be  expected  to  welcome  it  with  much 
cordiality  ;  yet  the  irritation  is  less,  when  all  are  taxed  alike, 
than  when  tho  workers  alone  suffer  and  the  drones  free.  It 
may  bo  ii  question,  though  perhaps  not  one  which  at  pre  bent 
looks  very  hopeful,  whethei  the  imported  annoyance  of  an 
iuconie-tax  will  be  added  to  the  many  permanent  inconveuiencea 
of  life  in  India,  or  whether  aa  increased  trade  and  improved 
means  for  local  taxation  may  not  enable  us  to  escape,  except  in 
times  of  war  and  difficulty.  However  this  may  be,  the  present 
jear  is  a  time  very  favorable  for  the  assertion  of  the  principle 
involved  in  the  tax.  The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Massey's  taxes 
was,  that  they  introduced  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  without 
causing  undue  alarm.  The  original  income-tax  was  confessedly 
a  special  measure,  adopted  to  meet  a  special  emergency  ;  and  the 
faith  of  the  Government  was  pledged  to  its  being  relinquished 
OS  soon  as  the  particular  crisis  was  over.  The  landholders  have 
been  for  two  years  warned  of  the  liability  that  would  be 
enforced  againsb  them ;  and  after  standing  aloof  in  silence 
while  the  traders  were  taxed,  were  placed  in  a  position 
very  unfavorable  for  remonstrance,  even  if  their  sense  of  jus- 
tice did  not  lead  them  to  keep  quiet.  Consequently,  the 
very  little  serious  criticism  that  was  raised  against  the  mea- 
sure Tory  soon  died  away,  when  the  opponents  of  tlie  tax 
found  that  they  had  no  practical  alternative  to  oticr,  and  that 
tho  Indian  Press  generally  projiounced  against  thera.  Those 
who  look  beyond  tlio  present,  however  glad  they  may  be 
when  circunistauces  justify  a  repeal  of  the  tax,  will  view  its 
imposition  with  satisfaction,  as  a  public  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  the  State,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  solution  of  other 
financial  dilHculties.  Indian  Finance  has  always  been  so  ham- 
pered by  iiiidition  and  by  phantom  obligations,  which  have  no 
existence  except  lu  t'uo  luia^iuations  of  those  interested,  or 
those  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  for  them- 
selves, that  we  hail  every  successful  experiment  which  shows 
that*  after  all,  general  principles  of  policy  do  not  fail  of  appli- 
cation to  India. 

The  sjrstem  <^  rough,  assessment  is  a  great  improvem^t  on 
Mr.  Wilson's  more  cumbrous  machinery.  Under  Mr.  Massey's 
Acts,  great  hardship  was  often  caused  to  the  poorer  tax-payt  rs 
by  the  necessity  of  paying  before  lodging  an  appeal.   In  tlie 

case  qI  a  vmi  who  should  not  have  been  taxed^  but  who  had 
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been  ilra^^^joil  into  tlie  last  class  by  an  over-zealous  assessor* 
the  costs  of  appealing  were  so  larpre,  compared  with  tlie  amount 
to  be  refunded  on  a  successful  appeal,  as  to  be  really  prohi- 
bitory of  appeal.  The  rule  was  so  inelastic,  that  the  higher 
controlliiis^  authorities  were  unable  to  relax  it.  It  is  doubtless 
uudcsiialilc  to  encourage  apjxials  in  a  country  where  the  right 
is  often  abused  as  a  means  of  delaying  payment.  But  it  is 
often  remarked  by  Judges  and  Collectors,  who  have  the  task  of 
controlling  native  ofiicials  of  the  class  from  which  most  of  the 
assessors  are  drawn,  that  the  justice  of  their  decisions  varies 
with  the  probabiiity  of  an  appeal,  and  that  it  is  at  the  expense 
cf  the  poor  and  non-appealing  classes  that  some  of  these 
gentry  brio^  up  the  total  of  convictions  or  assessments  to  what 
they  consider  a  satisfactoiy  figure  for  entry  in  th^  periodical 
returns  of  their  stewardship.  Many  of  those  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging  are  of  opinion  that  considerable  abases 
of  this  sort  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  license  and  cer- 
tificate taxes.  We  fear  that  the  new  Act  does  not  go  &r 
enough  in  mitigating  this  hardship;  and,  looking  at  the 
men  who  are  often  vested  with  the  powers  of  Collectors,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  an  amendment  authorising  the  Commis- 
sioner or  the  District  Collector  to  admit,  for  good  reasons  shown, 
an  appeal  against  an  assessor's  final  order,  without  waiting  for 
payment  of  the  amount  assessed. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  financial  position  did  not  admit 
of  certain  reductions  and  rc-adjustmcnts  of  taxes  which,  at  pre- 
sent, press  very  heavily  on  some  classes,  and  interfere  with 
transactions  which  shouM  >)e  treated  with  great  consideration  by 
the  tax~!^atherer.  As,  in  the  estimate,  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  any  alteration  in  the  rate  at  which  the  stamp  duties  are  to  be 
levied,  we  infer  that  any  modification  of  the  s(  Ik  dule  for  judicial 
stamps  will  be  limited  very  closely  by  tlie  necessity  for  realising 
the  present  amount  of  i  t  venue,  and  that  we  can  expect  no  liberal 
revision  of  the  duties  with  reference  to  considerations  of  justice. 
We  do  not  accept  Bentham's  paiiidox  that  the  man  who  goes  to 
law  should  be  less  liable  tlian  liis  neighbours  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  legal  machinery,  because  the  protection  atioided 
by  the  laws  to  him  has  been  imperfect,  while  others  have  been 
protected  in  enjoyment  of  their  rights  without  the  trouble  of 
asserting  them.  The  proposition  proceeds  on  the  suppositioa 
Uiat  a  plaintiff  is  always  an  injured  individuaL  Benthan 
overlooks  the  numberless  instances  ia  whidi  liiosely-made  coii« 
txwta,  or  other  forms  of  catetessnesfl^  foioa  a  mm  into  Gofas^ 
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and  ignores  altogether  that  a  plaintiff  maybe  an  unscnipnlons 
speculator,  who,  for  the  chance  of  exceptioual  gain,  voiuutarily 
engages  in  risky  tvansactioDB  with  biippory  people,  and  deaU 
with  doubtful  claims.  Of  course,  if  the  Courts  were  perfect, 
there  would  be  no  room  for  cliaraperty  and  deahug  in  decrees  ; 
but  this  millennium  has  not  yet  dawned  on  India.  Substantial 
institution  fees  are  required  in  Indi  i  more  than  in  most  coun- 
tries ;  in  most  piuvmces  the  people  are  fjrone  to  rush  off  to 
Court  on  the  slightest  provocation,  instead  of  fighting  their 
quarrel  out,  or  abstaining  from  taking  offence.  But  worse  remains 
behind  :  there  is  too  large  a  class  of  men  who  are  professional 
speculators  m  UtisatioD,  searchers  after  doubtful  claims,  buyers 
of  bad  debts ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  evil 
done  by  these  men  in  keeping  iheax  neighboure  in  a  chronic  slate 
of  uncertaiiity  and  demoraluation.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
advantage  taien  sometimes .  of  the  power  to  sue  4n  formd 
pauperis,  will  appreciate  the  impetus  that  would  he  given  to  the 
traffic  in  decrees  by  the  removal  of  all  stamp  duties.  litigation 
is  a  great  evil ;  it  is  well  that  a  man^  angry  with  his  neighbour, 
should  know  that  he  must  pay  down  a  suui  of  money  if  he  obeys 
his  impuke,  and  rushes  off  to  Court ;  and  it  is  well  that  befim 
contesting  his  neighbour's  title  to  the  house  in  which  he  and  his 
father  have  lived,  the  man  who  thinks  he  has  a  claim  should 
reflect  whether  it  is  worth  asserting.  If  it  were  not  from  the 
fear  of  the  costs  restraining  all  but  those  whose  claima  ave  ju8t> 
none  of  us  would  be  left  long  in  enjoyment  of  anything  we 
possess.  We  should  be  exposed  to  the  constant  vexation  of 
defending  our  own  as  much  as  if  we  lived  in  Papua  or  Ashan- 
tee,  While  the  prclimmary  cost  restrains  over  eager  plaintiffs, 
the  ultimate  ])a3'inent  of  costs  by  a  wrong-doing  defendant  is 
an  excellent  punislnneiit ;  so  far  as  the  costs  consist  of  stamp 
duties,  they  are  of  the  nature  of  a  fine  on  the  wrong-doer,  levied  ou 
him  by  the  community  in  payment  for  the  use  of  the  machinery 
which  has  righted  his  wrong.  But  while  of  ojunion  that  the  aboh- 
tion  of  the  system  of  judicial  stamps  would  be  as  disastrous 
in  India  in  general  as  it  has  proved  in  some  Non-Regulation  Pro- 
vinces, where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  we  cannot  blind 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  present  scale  of  duties  is  almost 
prohibitury  in  some  cases  ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  claims 
to  small  plots  of  land.  This  urgently  calls  for  revision,  and  we 
trust  Sir  Richard  will  see  his  way  to  bringing  in  this  reform. 
The  loss  <^  re?enne  might  be  compensated  to  some  extent  hy 
making  the  partieis  In  aU  petty  criminal  coses  pa^  for  the  service 
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of  the  processes  they  take  out,  and  so  bear  part  of  the  costs 
01  the  Police.  Tlie  ^reat  difference  between  the  cost  of 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings  is  in  Iiniia  a  great  source  of 
perjury,  and  of  a  very  dcmoralisins;-  system  of  using  the  coercion 
of  a  criminal  Court  as  a  subbUlulu  ioi  liic  decision  of  a  civil 
tribunal. 

The  salt  duties  interfere  with  A  larger  class,  and  that  more 
permanently  than  the  stamp  duties,  which  are  felt  only  by  those 
who  wish  to  go  to  law  or  are  dragged  into  it ;  whereas  salt  is  con* 
stantly  consumed  by  the  whole  population,  and  its  manufacture  is 
the  natural  resource  of  the  people  of  extensire  tracts  of  country. 
It  would  seem  that  the  peasantry  generally  have  no  clear  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  taxed  in  this  way,  and  the  high  price 
of  salt  is  not  felt  as  a  grievance ;  it  is  even  likely^that  improved 
communication,  under  our  rule,  has,  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
neutralised  the  effects  of  the  hi^h  duties,  aud  the  price  of  salt 
has  not  generally  risen  veiy  rapidly  in  comparison  >vith  that  of 
other  articles  of  food.    There  are  districts,  though,  where  the 
system  works  ill.    Salt  is  a  bulky  article  for  its  value,  and  is 
very  divisible  and  portable.    Its  manufacture  is  generally  very 
simple  and  cheap  ;  notoriously  so  along  the  low  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.    Land  bordering  on  salt  creeks  is  rarely  fertile^ 
60  that  the  people  are  driven  to  trust  to  other  occupations  rather 
than  to  agriculture.    Under  these  circumstances,  the  imposition 
of  a  very  heavy  duty, — amounting'  in  some  cases  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  a  thousand  per  cent., — has  the  effect  of 
leading  to  very  wide-spread  smuggling,  and  to  some  of  the 
worst  effects  of  the  English   Game  Laws.  Along  parts  of 
the  North-Westem  Customs  Line,  and  the  Orissa  sea-board, 
may  be  seen  the  effect  of  Jaws    creating   artificial  critues, 
easy  of  commission,  and  entailing  no  moral  guilt  in  tho  opi- 
nion of  the  people.    Tho  physical  evils  are  great  ;  for  fiscal 
convenience  we  have  discouraged  the  people  fi  oin  using  the 
resources  at  thijii'  doors,  until  they  have  forgottou  how  to  utilise 
them  in  time  of  emergency.    A  salt  famine  is  pronounced  a 
possibility  in  parts  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces  ;  the  effects 
of  the  former  Government  monopoly,  and  its  ill-managed  aboli- 
tion, added  largely  to  the  ravages  of  the  great  &mme  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  Orissa.   We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Qo- 
vernment  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  its  endeavours  to  open  up 
the  North-Western  salt  fielclB,  in  order  that  changes  in  the 
Liverpool  market,  or  war  with  a  powerful  maritime  power,  may 
not  leave  Nortljiern  India  wiihout  salt;        . . 
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It  was  witli  regret  that  we  heard  Sir  Richard  Temple's  expres- 
sion of  his  inability  to  do  anything  this  year  towards  a  reduction 
or  revision  of  the  salt  duties  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  sequel  will 
show  that  more  importance  should  Ix?  attached  to  his  assurance, 
that  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity  will  ])C  seized  for  that 
revision,  than  is  usually  attaclfcd  to  the  aHsuranco  that  a  some- 
what troublesome  suhject  is  under  consideration,    Tlie  |)eople  aro 
accustomed  to  the  high  duties  levied  in  Bengal,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  advanta<]^os  of  a  general  re<hiction  would 
coiiuterbalance  the  loss  of  revenue,    which  cannot  easily  be 
replaced  from  a  less  objectionable  source  :  but  the  prosperity 
of  the  Orissa   Coast,  and  the  development  of  industry  along 
the  sea-board,  can  never  be  attained  until  those  ^vho  would  manu- 
BMture  8&lt  in  Orissa  are  freed  from  competition  with  tho 
cheaply-taxed  Madras  salt   We  caa  imagine  nothing  more 
anomalous,  or  less  likely  to  raise  our  political  wisdom  in  the 
eyes  of  the  natives,  than  an  arraogement  under  which  two 
Local  QoTemnsents,  subject  to  a  common  ceutral  authority,  levy 
daties  on  the  same  article  at  such  widely  differing  rates  that 
on  one  side  of  an  arbitrary  boundary  the  same  quantity  pays 
double  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  the  other  side.  Sup- 
posing the  most  cordial  unanimity  to  exist  between  the  ofhcials 
on  each  side  of  the  bouodaiy,  no  system  of  differential  duties 
on  importation  can  prevent  extensive  smuggling,  and  com- 
petition ruinous  to  manufacturers  in  the  district  of  higher 
taxation.    The  existence  of  zemindary  rights  adds  to  the  cost 
of  salt-works  and  of  fuel  in  Orissa,  but  the  cost  of  transport 
would  tend  to  equalise  prices  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
frontier.    The  equalisation  of  the  duties  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  would  be  a  very  great  gain  to  Orissa.    There  aro 
very  great  practical  ditticuities  in  tlie  way  of  adjusting  the  acci- 
dental inequality,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  them  to  be  insuper- 
able.   A  slight  improvement  of  the  revenue  might  very  well 
be  employed  in  this  direction,  and  would  greatly  diminish  the 
difficulty.    As  the  dilHculty  is  local,  being  -coDrmed  to  limited 
salt  an  (Mincing  tracts,  which  are  tolerably  isolated  from  each 
other,  and  iioia  the  rest  of  India,  we  are  inclined  to  think  tiiat 
the  solution  might  be  found  in  dividing  the  coast  tracts  into 
several  portions,  in  each  of  which  the  duty  should  be  fixed,  but 
graduating  the  duties  in  the  different  portions,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  conterminoas  portions  in  which  the  duties  vaiy  verjr 
greatly.  The  task  would  not  be  easy,  and  we  have  not  materials 
to  enable  us  to  suggest  a  definite  scheme :  but  an  enquiry  made 
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by  the  Local  Governments  in  ooncerf  would  piobably  be  able  to 
settle  the  question  in  a  satisfactory  laauoer. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  have  to  regret  that  circumstances 
prevented  Government  from  carrying  out  some  useful  reforms, 
we  are  surprised  to  see  how  much  is  really  to  be  undertaken. 
Works  of  improvement  are  not  to  be  neglected,  the  Post  Office 
and  Telegraph  offer  liberal  terms  to  the  public,  the  re  ibrni  of 
the  customs  tariff  is  not  suspended  ;  a  ]ow  estimate  lias  been 
taken  of  the  yield  of  the  different  sources  of  leveiiue,  wLicli 
will  probably  lead  to  a  substantial  surplus. 

The  Budget  has  he&x  received  very  favorabljr  in  In<iifl»  and  ihta 
has  been  the  case  in  England  since  its  details  have  been  folly 
known.  The  verdict  of  the  English  Press  is  the  more  satisfactory, 
aaa  vague  telegraphic  flbbstract  had  caused  a  considerable  prejudioe 
against  it  We  attribaie  'this  to  the  stnught-forwaxdneBS  and 
honesty  which  characterise  the  whole  of  it  Thm  has  been 
no  financial  legerdemain  ;  no  evading  the  responsibilities  of  the 
present ;  no  drawing  on  the  future ;  no  sacrifice  of  justice  to 
clamorous  agitation.  What  has  to  be  done  has  been  apportioned 
to  the  means  available,  and  those  meaus  have  been  provided 
honestly  with  reference  to  posterity,  and  honestly  among  difSermI 
classes  and  interests.  So  far  from  patching  up  present  em- 
barrassments at  the  cost  of  endless  future  difficulty,  Sir  Richard 
Temple  bids  fair  to  hand  over  to  his  successor  an  easier  charge 
than  he  inherited  from  his  predecessor.  Not  the  least  of  the 
merits  of  his  Budget  is,  that  it  fully  recognises  the  peculiar 
time  of  change  throuo;h  v/hicli  the  empire  is  passing  ;  and 
that  its  policy  will  be  lound  to  render  assistance,  and  not  dia* 
service^  whatever  turn  the  very  uncertain  future  may  take. 
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Art.  VII.— the  UYJlK^  OF  BORNfiO. 

A NUMBER  of  books  Lave  been  written  of  late  years  regard- 
ing S;lra^Yak  and  its  Dyak  tribes,  and  yet  information  about 
tlieia  does  not  seem  loeomc  amiss.  Oar  countryman.  Sir  James 
Brooke,  has  thrown  such  a  glow  of  romance  over  the  history  of 
his  life,  that  anything  in  oonnection  with  it  becoiues  readable. 
AadAirtber^ill,  however  muoh  Sir  James  Brooke,  Rajah  Charles 
Brooke^  Admtial  K^pel,  and  Mesm  Qrawfurd  mid  St  John  may 
IttTe  written  en  Sfoawak  in  partumUrr  und  the  East  Indian 
Aivhipcla^o  in  geoenJ*  tbe  Ustory,  trade,  lesoureea  and  people 
ef  tbose  ialaiids  lernain  involved  in  obpocgrity,  that  any 
information  aboul  them  is  leadily  weleomed* 

Of  theae  islands  Borneo  is  reckoned  to  be  the  largest^  being 
nearly  700  miles  long  by  600  miles  broad,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  about  the  least  explored  in  the  interior.  Why  it  ahoold 
be  the  least  explored,  oan  only  be  aooount^  for  on  the  suppen- 
tion  that  the  Dutch  on  the  Western  and  Southern  Coaata  are 
jealous  of  allowing  foreigners  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
and  that  the  Sarawak  Government  bas  been  too  busy  wi^  ita 
own  affairs  to  look  much  beyond.  The  country  itself  presents 
no  insuperable  physical  obstacles,  nor  arc  the  tribes  inhabiting 
it  a  whit  more  hostile  tlian  others  who  liave  been  successfully 
enlisted  by  explorers  to  furt  her  llicir  traveiliOL^  projects.  Reports 
now  and  then  liave  reached  us  of  flourisluDg  states  in  the 
interior,  of  ahunJance  of  gold,  precious  stones  and  articles  of 
trade,  but  there  is  no  one  who  has  yet  been  throiiqh  the  island* 
An  attempt  or  two  has  been  made,  very  ili-cquipped,  and 
with  most  inadequate  means,  and  the  result  has  be^n  fioaluie  and 
loss  of  life. 

This  great  island,  second  only  to  Australia,  is,  however,  far 
richer  tlian  that  island  in  its  physical  aspects.  The  Equatorial 
line  cuts  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  the  larger  bemg  to 
the  south,  and  this  produces  a  moist  and  temperate  equability 
of  climate  all  the  year  round.  The  hiUfl,  mountains,  and  valley9 
aie  dothed  with  a  gig^tio  and  dense  tropical  vegetation,  and 
nowhm  is  the  aoil  found  so  iaigely  to  reward  the  Ubora  of  the 
agrienltwiat  And  aeveiAl.  lemadcably  new  forma  of  ammftia 
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particularly  certain  species  of  the  Simia  tribe,  are  found  here  to 
reward  tiic  explorations  of  the  naturalist. 

The  iuhabitauts  of  Borneo  may  bo  divided  into  Malays 
and  Dyaks ;  the  former  being  settlers  ahmcf  the  coast  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period  from  the  nei«;hl>ouriag  Lslands 
of  Sumatra  and  Java  and  the  kingdom  of  Malacca,  and  the 
latter  the  aborigines  of  the  conntry.  What  title  they  have 
to  be  considered  the  aborigines  of  the  country  we  have  beea 
unable  to  discover,  except  that  they  were  there  before  the 
Malays,  and  the  Negro  race  wbich  has  been  found  in  tlie 
islands  of  the  Andanians  and  Papua  on  either  side  of  Borneo, 
has  not  yet  been  met  with  there.  As  we  shall  see  farther  on, 
it  is  possible  that  the  Dyaks  are  an  off-shoot  of  the  Ear^as  ci 
Barmah  and  the  non-Aiyan  tribes  of  Indiai  It  must  be 
stated,  however,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
tradition  amons  the  Djaks  of  their  having  crossed  the  sea^ 
except  one  whi^  appears  rather  to  refer  to  the  general  deluge. 
The  Dyaks,  however,  are  again  divided  into  the  Land  and  the 
Sea  Dyaks,  the  former  generally  living  in  the  interior,  and 
the  latter  along  the  sea  coast  and  near  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
They  differ  from  one  another  in  this  respect  that  the  Sea  Dyaks 
are  generally  richer  and  more  powerful  than  tlicir  indand 
brethren.  And  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Dyaks,  as  a 
tribe,  exhibit  much  unity  of  action  or  government.  The. 
tribe  extends  all  over  the  island,  divided  into  numerous  clana-; 
some  are  politically  independent ;  others  are  under  the  Sultan, 
of  Brunai ;  others  under  the  Sarawak  government ;  and  others 
again  under  the  Dutch.  Often  one  clan  is  at  war  with  anotlier 
in  the  less  settled  tracts,  and  they  differ  from  one  another 
considerably  in  speech.  Then  there  is  a  people  called  the 
Millanows  to  the  north-east  of  the  Sarawak  territory,  fairish 
in  complexion,  and  unlike  the  Dyaks  m  being  more  addicted  to 
agriculture,  trade,  and  peaceful  pursuits.  And  again  there  are 
the  Kyans,  a  powerful  tribe,  supposed  to  number  a  hundred 
thousand  souls,  stretching  from  the  south  of  the  kingdom  of 
Brunai  right  away  into  the  interior,  and  little  is  known  about 
them,  except  that  in  the  main  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Dyaks. 

The  Dyaks  are  generally  of  a  weU-made,  muscular,  well> 
knit  frame,  rather  imder  than  over  the  middle  heights  Their 
features  are  regular,  and  yet  not  of  the  Caucasian  type.  Their 
color  is  generally  deep  brown,  occasionally  varying  to  a  light 
shade.  It  is  difficult  where  to  rank  them  among  the  Jxibes. 
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There  are,  however,  certain  points  of  similarity  between  the 
Karens  and  the  Dyaks  which  may  lead  to  an  inference  that 
they  were  originally  living  together,  perhaps  at  some  point  not 
far  from  Assam  and  North  Burmah.    The  Dyaks,    like  the 
Karens,  are  far  removed  from  tlie  pure  savage,  though  the 
incessant  state  of  warfare  in  which  they  were  living  before  the 
advent   of  Sir  James    Brooke  into  north  Borneo    was  fast 
inducing  the  most  savage  and  ferocious  traits  on  them.  The 
Karens,  like  the  Dyaks,  have  the  mode  of  dwelling  m  very 
loDg  houses,  one  of  whieh  usually  aooommodates  an  eatire 
oommunitj.  Then,  among  some  of  the  wild  tribes  on  the 
north-east  firontier,  there  is  a  craving  for  Bkolls> — a  trait  which 
was  supposed  particularly  to  characterize  the  Dyak ;  and  still 
again,  the^  ceremony  of  sacrificing  a  cock  is  held  as  sacred  by 
the  Dyaks  as  by  many  of  these  north-eastern  tribes.  This 
ceremony,  however,  must  have  been  very  widespread  once,  as 
the  Chinese  also  indulge  in  it.    The  Dyaks,  too,  nave  a  remark- 
able belief  in  the  Divine  Being  eating  the  spirit  or  eeaence 
of  offerings  made  to  Him,  which  idea  is  also  to  be  found 
among  the  Chinese. 

There  are  two  remarkable  and  curious  traditions  among  the 
Dyaks — one  evidently  relating  to  the  deluge,  and  the  other 
regarding  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  They  say 
that,  in  the  beginnin^^,  there  were  only  three  men,  respec- 
tively the  anceBtors  of  the  Chinese,  the  Dyaks  and  the  Malays  ; 
that,  on  a  great  deluge  happening,  these  three  had  to  sw  im  for 
it.  The  Chinaman  being  the  wisest  of  the  three,  tied  his 
books  and  writing  materials  (it  is  not  related  iiow  large  the 
bundle  was)  to  the  crown  of  his  head.  The  Malay  tied  them 
over  his  shoulders.  The  Dyak,  ho\Yever,  thought  more  of  lus 
arras,  and  so  tied  his  bundle  only  about  the  waist.  After  strug- 
gling hard  for  it,  these  three  "  ancient  mariners,"  or  swimmers, 
got  safely  to  land  again,  when  the  poor  Dyak  found  to  his  sorrow 
that  the  bundle  he  had  tied  about  his  waist  had  disappeared  ! 
Thus  the  Dyaks  account  for  their  having  no  written  language. 
Bat  the  progenitor  of  the  Dyaks  had  the  consolation  of  finding  his 
arms  ail  right,  and  hence,  they  say,  they  are  braver  and  more 
warlike  than  the  Chinese  and  Malays.  It  looks  very  much  as  if 
the  story  about  the  bundle  of  books  and  arms  had  been  subse- 
cjuently  added  on  to  an  original  account  of  a  great  deluge, 
in  order  to  supply  the  reason  why  the  Dyaks  have  no  written 
language,  and  arc  so  much  more  addicted  to  warfare  than  tho 
Chinese  and  Malays, 
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The  other  traditiou  is  that  the  ancestor  of  the  Dyaks  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  go  up  to  Heaven,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  he  built  a  very  long  ladder  wherewith  to  climb 
up— a  very  long  ladder  indeed  \  bat  when  he  h^d  alttost  finished 
it,  one  night  a  worm  eat  at  ite  foot  and  destroyed  it  I   What  la 
the  truth  underlying  tfeds  remarkable  traditiim*  a  form  of  which 
is  also  to  be  fbuod  in  the  Moesic  i;$oofd  7  Is  it  not  that  we  taxvM 
take  move  into  aoeount  the  ead^  traditions  respecting  the  con* 
^tion  of  the  human  laoe  as  fuirahed  lio  us  bj  seooiar  nistoxim^ 
and  give  up  applying  the  standard  of  the  fwesent  day  to  men 
who  lived  so  long  ago?   How  else  oaa  we  imagine  that  even 
after  the  world  had  been  peopled  and  attained  to  some  sort  of  a 
civilisation,  and  lasted  for  nearly  2,000  years  according  to  \h» 
Mosaic  record,  the  descendants  of  Noah  could  have  thought  of 
sealing  Heaven  ?   It  is  only  possible  on  the  supposition  that  the 
memory  of  the  signal  and  complete  destruction  was  so  fresh  and 
powerful  as  to  make  the  survivors  and  their  irn mediate  descen- 
dants tnru  even  to  an  impossible  thing  rather  than  risk  such  a 
fate  again.    If  we  can  conceive  of  a  child  longing  for  the  moon, 
we  can  perhaps  realize  the  true  mental  growth  and  conditiou  oi 
the  people  of  that  period.    What,  then,  must  have  been  the 
mental  condition  of  men  still  earlier  in  the  world's  history  ?   It  is 
needless,  however,  to  go  farther  into  these  speculative  questions. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  Dyaks  has  remained  very  much 
undiscovered,  partly,  perhii^s,  because  tliere  is  very  little  of  it 
to  dL-icovei.  little  is  known  poiuts  to  a  very  simple 

faith,  but  one  in  consonance  with  the  lives  they  lead  and  the 
character  of  theoountry,  the  former  having  been  one  of  perpetual 
wai&re,  and  the  latter  beir^  ooroed  with  dense  and  wild  forests. 
There  is,  first,  an  Almighty  Qood  l^pirit,  the  bestower  of  «11 
goodthingSL  Then,  there  is  an  independent^  all-powerful  evil 
spirit^  who  creates  war%  kills  in  battle^  and  does  eveiy  possible 
harm.  And  theze  aie,  tother,  a  host  of  minor  sftltits  of  the  woods 
and  forests  who  work  both  evil  and  good.  The  good  spirit,  bedug 
good  indeed^  and  never  doing  any  harm,  is  thought  itin- 
worthy  of  being  prayed  to.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  harvest 
thank^ving,  whKih  will  be  noted,  he  isremembered ;  but  his  exis- 
tence seems  to  receive  only  a  passive  assent  The  evil  spirit,  who 
is  said  to  do  all  the  mischief  that  happens,  is  propitiated  in  various 
ways,  either  by  prayers,  or  vows,  or  offerings.  Especially  is  he 
propitiated  before  a  warlike  expedition  ;  after  it  he  is  supposed 
to  have  done  all  the  harm  he  could,  and  is  let  alone.  The 
minor  spiritSi  antud,  are  supposed  sometimes  to  £oreluii  a  man 
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Ill's  approachiog  end,  soTnotimes  to  cause  him  to  lull  ill,  some- 
times to  bewitch  aud  possess  him,  and  sometimes  to  simply 
frio^htea  him. 

The  above  is  a  very  rude  and  simple  theology  and  appears  to 
fit  intA  the  geuius  aud  circumstuuces  of  the  Dyaks.  Living 
among  wild  and  dense  forests, — forests  so  deuv^c  and  extensive, 
that  it  has  been  often  recorded  that  men  have  entered  in  and" 
lost  their  way,  and  never  been  known  to  enitige — it  is  not 
surprising  (considering  the  existence  of  such  strange  creatures  as 
the  Ocang-Oiitaiig)  that  they  should  have  peopled  them  with  an 
imaginary  host  ef  When  hunting,  or  collecting  greens 

and  firewood*  a  Dyak  has  often  to  make  his  way  into  the  forest^ 
and  this  eoiteriDg  so  much  into  his  life,  he  personifies  its 
t^rors  and  dangers  If  a  boar  in  bei^g  hnntra  turns  round 
and  hurts  the  Dyak's  foot,  it  is  an  onto  in  the  boar  that  did  it 
If  a  man  returns  home  with  a  psan  in  the  stomach  diarrhoea^ 
an  antu,  has  done  it.  If  a  man  loses  his  way  and  never  returns 
again,  an  antu  has  either  decoyed  him  or  killed  him*  If  a  man 
begins  to  talk  and  act  strangely,  an  miw,  has  possessed  him. 
Then,  as  the  Dyaks,  once  at  least,  bad  no  rest  from  enemies,  found 
themselves  continually  engaged  in  a  struggle  of  life  and  death,— 
found  their  villages  often  plundered  and  burnt,  and  them- 
selves, their  wives  and  families,  slaughtered  or  carried  away 
into  captivity,  they  naturally  took  to  an  all-powerful  evil 
spirit.  The  offerings  and  pi'ayers  made  to  ]jun  are  strictly 
deprecatory.  The  Almighty  Good  S]jirit  bunig  least  mis- 
chievous, is  conseqnentl}'  least  minded,  thougli  perhaps  hisfhest 
reverenced  ;  and  it  is  most  strange  that  the  name  by  which  they 
call  Him  is  Yaoali  or  Jowah,  which  is  almost  identical  with 
the  true  Hebrew  f<>im  of  tlie  name  Jehovah.  He  is  also 
called  Tttppa,  Our  own  iinprussion  is,  that  the  Dyak  belief 
or  theology  is  one  of  the  most  primitive  that  exists,  only 
adapted  to  surrounding  circumstances.  The  positive  dread 
of  the  evil  spirit  may  not  only  be  derived  from  the  perpetual 
state  of  wacfare  in  which  they  found  themselves  living,  but 
may  represent  tiie  memory  of  something  -dreadful  that  they 
suff^ied  very  Jong  ago.  The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  for 
the  Almighty  Qeod  Spirit  has  been  noted.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  their  most  sacred  worship,  as  will  be  shown 
b^ow,  only  «ioi9ten  are^the  celebrants,  pointing  perhaps  either 
to  a  time  when  -a  promise  of  the  Seed  of  the  woman  was 
fresh,  or  when  women  celebrated  religious  rites  in  the  Temple 
of  Babylon. 
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Wlicn  the  harvest  is  r^athrrofl  in,  there  is  a  f^eneral  thanks- 
giving offered,  and  tlie  heaviest  ears  of  corn,  with  the  choicest 
of  iheir  made  dishes,  are  laid  before  tlie  <leity  in  an  open 
space.  The  Dyaks  have  no  temples,  places  of  worship,  or 
idols.  A  circle  of  woitieu  go  round  about  the  oft'erinf^s,  chant- 
ing prayers  in  a  low  tone.  The  men  sit  at  a  distance,  and 
the  gong  is  made  to  play  some  music.  W  lien  the  deity  is 
supposed  to  have  eaten  the  B])irit  or  essence  of  the  offerings, 
the  worship  is  over.  The  Manavgs  are  a  class  of  quacks  auJ 
exorcists  combined,  who  keep  up  a  great  idea  of  their  power 
and  importance  among  the  people,  but  are  not  priests  iu  any 
sense  ;  and  any  one  may  become  a  Manang.  All  cases  of 
illness,  or  of  being  bewitched  by  the  atitus^  .come  under  their 
Bpedal  caare,  and,  with  jugglery  combined,  they  find  their 
trade  profitable  The  only  other  point  in  connection  with 
Uieir  religions  belief  that  we  ought  to  mention,  is  that 
the  Dyaks  bury  their  dead,  and  believe  in  a  fizture  .state  of 
existence. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  their  speech  varies  with 
each  claa   This  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  free 

intercourse  with  them,  but  mostly  all  know  the  Malay.  We 
are  able  to  present  but  few  specimens  of  the  Dyak  tongue, 
beyoni  the  one  word  for  the  Almighty  Good  Spirit  which  we 
have  given  above  ;  but  the  langu^e  is  rich  in  liquids,  and 
extremely  musical  to  the  ear.  There  is  no  written  language, 
except  what  the  Missionaries  are  trying  to  form  with  tlie 
Roman  alphabet.  Elementary  schools  have  already  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  Dyaks  will  shortly  be  able  to  read  and  write 
their  own  language  written  in  the  Roman  character. 

The  character  of  the  Dyak  is  extremely  simple.  Some  of 
the  tribes  have  been  described  as  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty, 
with  a  natural  and  irrepressible  craving  for  skulls  ;  but  this 
trait  has  been  superinduced  on  them  by  centuries  of  war  and 
bloodshed.  Indeed,  considering  that  at  one  time  they  ap- 
peared to  exist  only  for  the  purposes  of  offence  and  defence, 
small  in  numbers  as  tbey  are,  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  did 
not  cease  to  exist  altogether.  The  solution  to  this  difficult 
question  may  probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that  savage  and  un* 
civilized  tribes  breed  rapidly  ;  in  their  peculiar  mode  of  warfare 
which  does  not  allow  of  many  being  killed  at  once  ;  and  in  their 
existence  only  as  it  were  for  the  single  object  of  war,  which 
naturally  leads  it  to  become  their  normal  condition.  The 
Dyaks,   however,  wherever  tbey  have  been  brought  under 
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humaniziDg  influencest  bare  either  settled  themselves  quietly 
to  peao^  or  given  up  their  ferocity.  Head-hunting  expedi- 
tious are  scarcely  heard  of  now.  At  one  time,  among  certain 
clans,  a  bride's  heart  could  only  be  gained  by  the  present  of 
a  fresh  grinning  skull,  but  this  has  gradually  boon  commuted 
for  other  considerations.  We  do  not  consider  the  Dyaks  to  be 
naturally  ferocious  ; — who  that  has"  partnkon  of  their  crenuine 
hospitality,  or  scon  them  playing  in  innocent  childish  gK  with 
their  little  ones,  will  consider  them  so  ?  Heaps  of  skulls 
hung  up  on  the  roof  stare  with  their  socketless  eyes,  but  they 
are  the  remuants  of  an  age  that  is  almost  past.  The  parang, 
or  short  heavy  sword,  has  as  keen  an  edge  as  it  ever  had,  but  it 
is  drawn  only  on  occasions  of  meeting  wiili  a  public  enemy. 
The  Dyak  is  notorious  for  his  truthfulness  and  veracity. 
As  an  instance,  we  may  mention  that  an  old  man  confessed  to 
a  Missionaiy  that  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not  become  a 
ChriBtian  was  that  he  would  not  he  able  to  keep  the  com- 
mandment against  covetousneas.  His  hearty  he  said,  told  him 
to  covets  and  he  did  doyet^  and  he  could  not  help  it  He 
resisted  for  years  with  the  same  reply,  till  one  morning  he 
professed  himself  ready  for  baptism.  The  Missionary,  surprised 
at  this  sudden  change,  asked  him  if  he  had  ceased  to  be  cove- 
toii&  His  reply  was  that  some  sort  of  a  heavenly  being  had 
appeared  to  him  daring  the  previous  night  in  a  dream,  and  told 
him  to  give  up  covetousness,  and  that  since  he  woke,  he  had 
found  that  he  did  not  covet  any  more  I 

Gratitude,  too,  is  a  marked  trait  in  the  Dyak  character.  The 
tribes  in  Sarawak  who  have  been  rescued  from  the  oppressions  of 
the  Malays,  the  annual  pirate  fleets  from  the  Sooloo  Archipelago, 
and  from  tlicir  own  internecine  warfare,  bear  the  memory  of 
Sir  James  Brooke  in  the  utmost  reverence,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence have  learnt  almost  to  love  the  white  man  ( Orang  Puteh), 
as  they  term  an  Englishman.  This  gratitude  has  been  signally 
manifested  on  two  occasions,  and  it  is  this  which  will  keep  the 
Sarawak  Government  stable  agamst  all  the  plots  and  wiles  of  the 
Malays.  On  the  contrary,  the  Dutch  are  hated,  and  liave  con- 
tinual insurrections  of  Dyaks  on  their  lands,  because  the  Dutch 
only  replaced  the  Malays  ;  and  the  Dutch  are  designated  Orang 
JBcUandah  (Wailiauda,  or  iiuUand),  i.e.,  men  of  Holland,  and  not 
Orang  Puteh^  or  white  men.  On  the  occasion  of  the  great 
Chinese  insurrection,  when  several  thousand  Chinese  miners 
suddenly  came  down  on  Sarawak  one  night,  captured  the  place, 
burnt  Sir  James  Brooke's  residenoe,  and  made  him  fly  under 
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cover  of  the  darkness  into  tlie  forest, — wlieu,  in  a  sense,  lii^  Govei  u- 
meat  was  at  an  end,  on  his  pabsing  the  wonl  for  his  Dyaks 
to  assemble  to  regain  him  the  capital,  bands  oi  thousands  poured 
in  from  every  direction,  and  from  the  c^matest  distances,  swept 
the  capital  clean  of  every  invader,  pursued  them  iuio  the  forest^^ 
and,  it  behevod,  slaughtered  nearly  five  thouscind  of  them, 
not,  indeed,  leaving  one  alive  whom  they  inet.  And  agaiu,  a 
few  years  later,  when  the  Malays  h.ad  succeeded  lu  hatching  a 
|dot  to  murder  every  European  in  the  country,  and  broke  it  to 
a  Dyak  elan  undfior  the  deepest  of  oaths  to  keep  it  a  secret,  a 
Dyak  Captain  (they  haye  their  Gaptali^  aad  leadw  ia  war) 
Pemoleng  by  naine^  who  was  alao  a  GShmtiaa*  al  <aem  cama 
and  reported  the  matt^  ta  the  neaceet  Uisaionary,  stating 
that  hi8  ooDBcieDoe  oould  not  allow  him  to  ohaam  a  bad  oat£ 
and  the  very  next  day  the  entire  olao  zofle  up  aa  one  mao« 
armed  themselves,  and  proceeded  up  to  Sarawaik  by  forced  manab^ 
without  leave,  license  or  infonoatioi^  to  act  aa  the  bodygaard 
of  the  R^ah  in  the  insurrection  which  wa9  eq^eofted  to 
break  out  every  day.  The  sudden  appearanoe  of  a  large  body 
ef  anned  Dyaka  ready  for  action,  with  their  wiur-go^gB  aound- 
ing,  and  going  up  straight  for  the  K^ah'a  zesiwdOOb  created 
some  consternation  at  first.  But  the  true  reason  was  poon  known* 
The  Dyaks  were  wild  with  joy  that  they  had  arrived  in  time ; 
Sir  James  Brooke  could  not  be  too  thankful  to  his  twice  faith- 
ful, albeit  humble,  friends  ;  the  entire  country  of  the  Dyaka 
wa^  roiiRod,  and  the  treason  quenched  and  suppressed.  And 
here  we  may  remark,  m  passing,  that  it  is  worth  havin^r  lived 
to  be  able  to  rouse  such  unbounded  and  unwa^^fuiig  loyalty 
even  among  semi-savage  tribes. 

We  have  described  the  Dyaks  as  simple,  truthful,  grateful  and 
loyal ;  and  we  may  further  state  that  they  are  reverent  to  their 
elders,  brave  and  teachable.  In  war  they  liave  never  been  known 
to  flinch,  even  before  overwhelming  numbers,  and  sometimes  an 
entire  tribe  ha^  been  cut  off  to  a  man.  They  are  familiar  with 
arms  from  their  childhood,  and  they  religiously  hate  an  enemy. 
Sir  James  Brooke  tried  for  years  to  subdue  a  head-hunting  Chief 
in  an  extremely  strong  natural  position,  with  even  modern  appli- 
ances of  war,  but  &iled.  Even  the  very  women  fonght  And 
ifc  18  well  known  in  the  Duteh  settlements  k»  the  Bouth>  that  in 
an  engagement,  the  Djaks  are  always  pbood  in  the  van  to  bear 
thebmntef  the  attack  and  to  oaver  the  Duteh  troops.  Without 
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whether  suddenly  Missionary  or  otherwise,  are  found  extremely 
teachable  and  ready  to  receive  as  truth  what  is  told  tliem. 

There  remaius  only  one  other  subject — their  morality — to  no- 
tice before  we  proceed  to  describe  them  in  their  settlements,  their 
daily  life,  their  agriculture,  their  arts,  games,  mauufactures, 
and  mode  of  goveriimeot.  There  are  several  circmnstauces 
which,  when  considered,  will,  perhaps,  lead  us  to  expect  a  low 
state  of  morals  among  the  Dyaks»  although  truthfulness,  teach- 
ableness,  docility,  simplicity,  conrage,  gratitude,  and  loyalty,  are 
traits  wMch  do  not  usually  co^ist  with  a  gross  and  low  state 
of  morals.  The  system  of  living  in  a  long  house,  where  some 
three  or  four  hundred  individuals  are  congregated,  would  not  be 
supposed  to  oonduoe  to  morality.  Then  an  entire  family  occupies 
only  one  deeping  apartment  And  there  is  the  bad  example  of 
the  Malays  and  Chinese,  both  of  them  usually  grossly  immoral, 
tlie  latter  especially  8%  Still  further,  marriages  of  bol^  male^ 
and  fismales  only  occur  at  a  ripd  age^  and,  as  will  be  showii 
lower  down,  while  the  men  just  manage  to  sufficiently  hide 
their  nakedness,  the  women,  though  nominally  dressed,  are 
really  almost  undressed.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  to  find  among 
these  Dyaks  a  remarkable  purity  of  ^ling  and  a  dose  observ- 
ance of  the  marriage-tie.  A  case  of  adultery  is  seldom  ox 
never  heard  of  An  iu decent  word  or  jest  is  unknown.  Tlio 
maidens  are  coy  antl  shy,  though  not  too  much  so,  before  the 
young  men,  while  the  young  men  are  also  neither  overbearing 
Bor  rude. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  the  pleasing  picture  we 
have  submiited,  an  exception  from  our  point  of  view  ;  and  yet  it 
is  one  which  is  so  seldom  seen  exeoipiified  as  t  )  1  e  practically 
void.  Dyak  public  opinion  does  not  consign  to  lufamy  a  girl 
who  gives  birth  to  a  child  l)efore  she  has  been  married.  Dyak 
public  opinion  tolerates  a  girl  iiaving  a  lover  before  her  marriage, 
if  only  the  man  remains  UTidiscovered.  If  he  is  discovered, 
he  must  marry  the  giri  ;  if  he  is  not  discovered,  her  prospects  of 
marriage  are  not  spoiled.  It  is  thus  always  in  the  power  of  the 
girl  who  gives  birth  to  a  dhild  before  marriage  to  compel  the  father 
to  marry  hmc  If  he  is  disooveied,  it  is  in&my  to  kmk  It  is 
clear,  Uierefore,  that  if  a  girl  in  such  a  case  lets  the  father  go 
imdiscDTered,  she  does  not  wish  to  marry  him,  and  of  course  it  is 
better  in  such  a  case  for  the  parties  not  to  be  married.  But 
again,  it  is  ooasidered  a  shame  for  the  girl  to  disclose  her  lover. 
This,  it  is  true,  may  act  as  a  barrier,  preventing  her  from  having 
him  for  her  husband  after  beacing  him  a  child ;  but^  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  presci'ves  a  sort  of  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  does  nofe 
entirely  do  away  with  her  chance  of  being  united  to  him  ;  for  it 
always  lies  in  her  power  to  humiliate  herself,  it  is  true,  by  dis- 
coverincT  liim,  but  still  thus  to  compel  him  to  marry  her. 
Whence  tiii.s  extraordinary  and  complicated  system  rose,  we 
are  unable  to  determine.    And  yet,  on  examination,  it  will  be 
found  not  so  very  complex  after  all,  but  natural  and  simple, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  circumstancea    But,   as  we  have 
stated  previously,  this  exception  to  our  ideas  of  morality  is  so 
rarely  seen  as  lo  be  practically  2ion-cxistent.    It  is  seldom 
tliat  a   case   like  this  is  heard  of  in  a  tribe.     The  fault 
itself  is  one  that  is  more  often  seen  in  civilised  communities, 
only  withoat  the  safeguard  hedging  it  lound  among  the 
Dyaks.   And  from  the  infreiiuency  of  its  occorrenoe,  it  is  possible 
that  the  system  is  permiaHve  to  do  away  with  greater  evils, 
vadnot  posUiife,   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would 
not  be  that  frightful  amount  of  vice  in  civilised  countries,  could 
a  girl  compel  the  man  to  whom  she  had  sold  hmelf  to  many 
her.   This  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  Mosaic  law  which 
it  might  perhaps  be  well   for  the  ^modern  world  to  re-enact, 
and  which  is  also  the  Dyak  law.   If,  however,  we  view  the 
system  as  positive^  we  may  see  the  perfect  equality  of  the 
sexes  inculcated  in  it, — an  equality  to  which  civilised  nations 
are  found  unequal ;  and  we  find  it  practically  acting  am<mg 
the  Dyaks,  perhaps,  as  an  inculcator  of  purity  in  both  sexes 
alike.    A  case  of  adultery  used  to  be  punished  with  death — 
another  point  of  similarity  to  the  Mosaic  law  ;  but,  as  may 
be  understood,  when  a  woman  is  permitted  to  do  what  she 
likes  before  marriage,  such  a  case  is  extremely  rare, — almost 
unknown. 

The  first  sight  of  Botaeo  itself,  with  its  bluff  promontories 
and  headlands,  its  hills  and  mountains,  its  Icsolate  rivers  gener- 
ally rolling  down  to  the  ocean  without  a  speck  of  sail  floating 
on  them,  and  its  dense,  wild,  interminable  forests,  makes  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  traveller  ;  bui  a  Dyak  village  with  its  groups 
of  cocoanut  palms  waving  their  most  graceful,  feathery  crowns 
high  in  the  air,  its  shady  lanes,  its  long  houses,  its  picturesque 
and  wild  inhabitants,  is  a  picture  which,  once  seen,  is  never  for- 
gotten. The  Land  Dyaks  generally  live  more  inland  than  the 
Sea  Dyaks,  although  both  generally  choose  the  best  spot  they 
can  find  to  settle  on,  purposes  of  observation  and  defence 
chiefly  guiding  them.  It  is  a  village  of  the  latter  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  describe — Lundu,  one  of  the  most  western  in  the 
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])rovincc,  where  wo  spent  niaiiv  a  happy  day  ftmoncif  om  Dyak 
iVieiids.    It  is  the  chiof  sottlciucDt  of  one  of  the  most  numeiuus 
and  powerful  tni  rs  ut   the  Sea  Dyaks.    Skirting  the  coast 
washed  by  the  wild  waves  of  the  China  Sea  in  a  frail  native 
skiff,  called  generically  and  indefinitely  ?i  pralm^  and  coterinjf 
the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  the  settlement  stands,  a 
a  few  hours*  paddling  brings  \is  to  a  reach,  whence,  at  the  angle 
of  another  bend,  a  few  miles  higher  up,  we  may  plainly  discern 
the  settlement  marked  by  its  waving  cocoanut  'trees.    There  is 
seen  only  oae  solitary  ruinous  thatcb»  but  standing  as  a  sen- 
tinel or  advanced  post,  on  the'veiy  angle  itsel£   U  is  a  motahed 
battery.   This  battery  sweeps  the  river  both  ways  for  several 
miles,  so  that  an  enemy  could  hardly  either  come  up  or  down 
on  the  settlement  unobserved  and  unmolested.   We  could  not 
ourselves  have  pitched  on  a  more  commanding  or  strategic  posi- 
tion than  this  which  the  unscientific  but  experienced  instincts  of 
the  Djak  have  pointed  out  to  him.  As  we  draw  nearer,  foot-paths 
become  discernible;  a  hut  or  two,  raised  on  postls,  become 
distinct ;  and  when  we  reach  the  angle,  we  see  several  large 
and  small  praJius  moored  in  the  stream  opposite  the  settle- 
mentp  while  long  heavy  logs  float  lazily,  attached  to  the  banks, 
to  serve  for  landing  and  bathing  purposes,  the  banks  being 
very  slimy  and  nofit  to  walk  on.    Let  us  assume  that  it  is 
just  9  or  10  A.M.  when  we  come   opposite  our  landing-place. 
We  see  a  large  party  of  merry  bathers,  young  and  old,  men 
and   women,  boys  and  girls,  splashing  the  water  in  every 
direction,  squeaking,  screaming,  talking,  bawling,  holding  on  to 
the  log,  or  swimming,  or  diving,  all  creatiug  a  fearful  scene  of 
merriment.  Foot-patlis  or  roads  run  in  every  direction  l>eautifully 
shaded,  though  here  and  there  covered  with  water,  which 
covers  the  wliole  settlement  during  the  high  tides  of  the  ocean 
once  or  twice  a  mouth.    A  small  detached  house  or  two  may 
be  niut  wIlU  hero  and  there  at  a  turning,  occupied  either  by  a 
Chinese  shopkeeper,  or  the  blacksmith  of  the  village,  or  a 
Malay  family.    At  the  back  lies  the  long-house,  an  imposing 
momument  of  Dyak  skill,  some  six  hundred  feet  long,  ana 
the  entire  length  of  which  cannot  be  taken  in  at  one  view  on 
account  of  interposing  trees.   This  is  the  longest  house,  though 
tliereare  others  lying  about»  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
in  l^gth.   The  entire  settlement  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
iron-wood, — a  wood  almost  as  hard  as  iron,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  and  quite  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  white  ants,  or  tho 
ofiects  of  rain  and  weather.  This  wall  is  some  eight  feet  high. 
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spparatint^  the  clearing  from  tlir^  forest  hej^ond.    It  is  particnlnrly 
Tis»  ful  iu  preventing  the  ui-htly  raids  of  wild-boars  from  the 
iorest,  and,  specially  in  times  of  war,  for  keeping  out  the  enemy. 
It  is  got  over  by  notched  trunk-h\dders  on  both  sides.  The 
houses,  as  wc  have  intimated  before,  whether  short  or  "  long," 
are  all  elevated  ahove  the  level  of  the  ground,  on  poles  and 
tmnks.    Some  have  a  higher  and  some  a  lower  elevation,  but 
that  of  the  longest  house  is  at  the  same  time  the  highest^ 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet.    This  elevation    practised  all  over 
Malay  countries,  and  even  in  Siam,  is  coLiveuient  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.    The  primary  idea  was,  we  believe,  to  prevent 
sadden  sarprises  by  an  enemy.   Again,  it  serves  very  well  to 
escape  the  inondating  influenoe  of  the  high  tides  on  the  banks 
of  nvers.   It  offers  also  a  dry  floor  and  sleeping-place,  above 
the  influence  of  malaria.   For  purposes  of  comfortable  living, 
the  mde  Dyak  in  the  wilds  of  Borneo  is  indeed  better  off 
than  the  substantial  Hinda  iTot  of  India.   The  space  under- 
neath the  honses  is  lunally  allotted  to  the  poultry  and  pigs, 
the  latter,  though  an  abomination  to  the  Malays,  being  found 
in  abundance  in  each  Dyak  settlement.    The  Dyak  \ovea 
the  pig  as  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  life  bestowed  by  a 
beneflcent  Providence.    He  hunts  the  pig  in  the  forests.  His 
most  delicious  dish  on  high  days  and  holidays  is  a  pig-roast. 
And  the  pigs,  filthy  looking  though  they  be,  keep  the  settlement 
clean  from  actual  and  noxious  filth.    Indeed,  the  pig  is  stated 
to  have   had   a  great  influence  over   the   destinies  of  the 
Dyaks,  as  they  confess  they  would  have  long  apfo  ])pcn  con- 
verted by  the  Malays,  hut  for  the  pi<:^.    They  would  rather 
part  with  Mahommed's  heaven  (houris  irichided)  in  futuro, 
than  witli  the  pig -ill  prcesenti.  The  floorof  the  house  is  reached 
by  a  long  trunk  notched  in  the  form  of  a  L'ulder,  and  lying 
against  the  gnjund  at  a  very  steep  angle.    The  ascent,  there- 
fore, is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  to  a  corpulent  or  un- 
steady man  would  he  almost  impossible,  there  generally  l>eing  no 
hand-rail.    The  difficulty  of  ascent  is  considerably  increased 
from  the  notches  being  exceedingly  slippery,  asiaiu  lalls  through- 
out the  year.    Wc  have  never,  however,  seen  a  corpulent  Dyak, 
nor  met  with  one  who  wad    unsteady"  from  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  ascended,  and  so  got  over  this  fiisi 
obstacle  in  our  vray  to  a  more  intimate  acquMBtance  with  the 
Dyaks*  We  find  ourselves  in  the  long  verandah,  or  oommon 
council  hall  «nd  gossip-room  <^  the  tribe,  it  extends  kom 
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end  to  end  of  the  house,  and  is  thus  six  hundred  feet  long, 
the  width  being  about  twenty  feet,  half  that  of  the  build- 
ing itself.  We  have  sfiid  that  the  pig  was  a  great  institu- 
tion of  the  Dyaks;  now  this  great  common-room,  well  secured  from 
wind  and  weather,  but  admitting  plenty  of  light,  i:^  another 
notable  feature  of  Dyak  life.  Here,  in  emergent  times,  great 
councils  of  war  are  held.  Here  the  Dyak  woman  weaves  her 
mat  or  basket.  Here  the  public  f  ast  s  are  held.  Here  the  harvest 
thank-offering  is  made,  and  women  go  round  and  round  in  a 
circle  looking  awfully  mysterious  and  uttering  a  low  chant.  Here 
the  infants  toddle  about,  and  the  children  play.  Here  the 
gossip  retails  Lis  news.  Here  "  young  men  and  maidens'* 
court  each  other  and  enter  on  the  preliiniuaries  of  marriage. 
Here  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  sleep  at  night.  Here  hang 
most  ghastly  trophies  of  Dyak  prowess  and  valour  in  the  form 
of  huge  he&ps  of  grinning  fikuUs,  well  smoked  and  dried, 
depending  from  the  roof,  some  of  the  heaps  numbering,  we  should 
say,  more  than  a  hundred.  Here  the  mangy  hut  plucky  little 
Dyak  hunting  dog  lounges  about  and  has  ki8  gamesL  Here, 
too,  th$  white  m€m  is  feasted ;  and  if  he  likes  to  stay  over  the 
night,  he  will  here  have  a  raised  sleeping-place  given  him, 
large  enough  to  acoonimodate  a  dozen.  The  floor  is  either 
of  substantial  planks,  where  it  can  be  afforded,  or  of  the  split 
trunk  of  some  species  of  palm.  The  walls  and  roof  are  all  of 
Kajangs — Nepa  palm  leaf  thatched  in  the  form  and  size  of  a 
mat,  which  keeps  out  the  wind  and  weather  wonderfully  well. 
This  nepa  palm  is  found  growing  wild  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred . 
feet  and  more  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  is  of  use  in  another  important  way,  as  supply- 
ing the  salt  used  by  the  Dyaks.  The  remaining  half  of  the 
house  is  regularly  divided  into  compartments  used  for  sleep- 
ing and  cookiri!!  purposes  along  the  entire  length.  These 
compartrnf  nts  vary  in  size  ;  for  instance,  the  Orang  Kaya  (the 
Head  or  Chief — th(3  expression  literally  means  rick  man),  occu- 
pies a  very  decent-sized  one  indeed,  equal  to  some  two  or 
three  of  the  others.  Others  again  are  only  some  ten  feet 
wide,  and  this  is  the  average  width.  The  long  house  accommo- 
dates about  sixty  families,  or  say,  in  all  about  three  hundred 
souls.  The  compartments  are  but  poorly  furnishfd.  The 
sleeping-place  is  usually  raised  on  boards,  and  hung  al-out  \vith 
a  curtain.  In  a  corner  there  is  the  fire-place.  There  mny  be 
a  wooden  chest  in  another  corner,  and  some  arms  arc  hung 
about.    In  the  Uiaiig  Kaya  d  rooms,  however,  a  xudc  chair  may 
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be  found,  with  a  variety  of  trunks,  arms,  and,  perhaps,  even  f\ 
lif^-ht  ficld-picco.  A  mat  or  two  may  also  be  seen  neatly  laid 
duwi).  In  this  room,  too,  is  the  powder-magazino  of  the  tribe 
in  the  shape  of  a  moderate  sized  strong  wooden  chest.  Sach 
is  the  Dyak  long-house. 

But  what  most  surprises  the  civilised  \  isltor  is  the  scanty 
clothing  of  the  Dyaks,  and  especially  of  tlie  women.  The  men 
wear  only  a  strip  well  secured  round  tlie  waist,  and  passed  under. 
The  women,  however,  have  a  htiil  narrower  slip  descending  from 
the  hips  half  way  down  the  thighs  ;  and  it  is  simply  a  single 
fold,  and  no  end  is  passed  under  and  brought  round.  This  is 
all  their  dress,  and  it  is  very  often  simply  undress.  Some 
have,  however,  coraeto  or  bodices  made  of  finely-woven  rattan 
or  fine  brass  wire,  whicb,  being  always  kept  finely  polishedi  looks 
like^  a  bodice  of  burnished  gold  and  very  beeoming.  These 
bodices  are  worn  in  savage  Dyak  land  for  the  very  same  leaaons 
that  they  are  worn  by  ladies  in  more  civilised  conntries^  and 
may  thus  afford  a  strong  proof  of  the  vanity  of  the  female 
mind  under  all  conditions.  But  whatia  strange  in  connec- 
tion with  these  Dyak  corsets  is  that,  once  assumed,  they 
are  never  taken  ofi&  Indeed,  they  are  woven  on  the  body,  and 
that^  too,  often  when  the  person  is  a  mere  slender  girL  The 
breasts  of  course  remam  quite  free  and  exposed.  Some  women 
wear  strings  of  bright  Spanish  dollars  round  their  necks  and 
waists  just  as  Thibetan  women  wear  turquoises.  The  hair 
is  made  up  in  a  plait,  or  other  fashions.  Tattooing  is  not  prao 
tised  in  all  the  tribes,  though  there  am  F^ome  in  the  interior  who 
tattoo  as  much  as  any  Polynesian  Islander.  And  another  tribe 
in  the  interior  bore  their  ears  and  attach  heavy  brass  rings, 
•which  gradually  elo))<^ate  the  ears  by  their  weight,  till  they  sweep 
the  ground,  and  the  ears  resemble  huge  flaps  of  flesh.  This  is 
considered  an  extreme  mark  of  beauty  among  that  tribe. 
The  conical  hat  of  the  Dyaks,  both  men  and  women,  is 
a  remarkable  feature  of  their  dress.  This  hat  is  sometimes 
made  out  of  the  nepa  palm  leaf,  and  sometimes  of  rattan^  and 
is  a  largo  conical  basket  fixed  on  the  head.  It  serves  admirably 
to  keep  out  both  r;uii  and  .sun,  and  acts  both  as  a  liaL  and  an  um- 
brella at  the  same  time.  It  is  used  only  when  going  out  to  work 
in  the  sun  or  rain,  in  the  paddy-field,  or  on  the  river.  The  Orang 
Eaya,  the  Captains,  and  others  of  rank  and  dignity  add  a  jacket 
to  the  strip  round  thdr  waists,  though  their  "  better-halves  "  do 
not  participate  in  their  cotton  prosperity.  A  ring  or  two  of  gold 
or  silver  may  be  seen  round  the  fingers  of  some  <»  the  women. . 
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With  his  other  good  qualities,  the  Dyak  is  hospitable  after  hia 
manner  to  the  white,  man.    On  entering  one  of  their  long-houses, 
men,  women  and  children  will  crowd  round  tiie  visitor,  and 
come  to  see  him  and  welcome  him  from  all  parts  of  tlie  hnild- 
ing.    And  if  he  can  converse  with  them  (it  may  be  in  Malay 
which  they  are  all  acquainted  with),  their  joy  will  know  no 
bounds.  A  clean  mat  is  spread  for  him,  or  a  rude  chair  fash- 
ioned from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  brought  for  him.    A  fresh 
green  cocoanut  is  plucked  from  a  tree — the  boys  being  expert 
iu  climbing — ^and  immediately  opened  and  offered  to  him  to  drink 
and  quench  his  thirst.    Boys  will  be  set  apart  to  fan  him  if  he 
is  heated,  and  other  preparaiious  will  bo  made  to  feast  him  ; 
meanwhile,  till  the  feast  is  ready,  sirih  or  the  betel-leaf  will 
be  offered  him,  and  to  accept  and  eat  it  is  considered  a  special 
mark  of  reciprocating  good  feeling  and  fellowship.   The  I)yaks 
are  great  jealers  of  this  leaf,  as  wSl  as  of  tobacco,  one  or  other 
of  which  is  constantly  to  be  seen  in  their  mouth,  and  which 
results  in  their  ivories  generally  becoming  a  shining  jet  As 
tobacco  is  imported  from  Java^  it  is  a  dear  article^  and  a  present 
of  it  goes  a  great  way  towards  opening  the  sluice-gates  of  the 
most  reserved  Dyak's  affectionate  feelings.   A  number  of  ques* 
tions  will  be  asked — ^whence  have  you  come?  where  are  you 
going  ?  what  is  your  occupation  1  &c. ;  while  the  female  portion 
will,  on  their  part,  enquire  whether  you  have  a  sharer  of  your 
affections  ;  and  if  so,  how  many  pledges  of  love,  and  so  on.  The 
feast  being  ready  is  brought  and  placed  before  the  visitor. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  rice,  some  deep  red,  some  white, 
some  plain,  and  some  so  exceedingly  rich  as  to  exude  oil  on 
pressure  ;  some  of  these  have  been  boiled  in  cocoanut  milk,  and 
others  in  plain  water.    Rice  is  prepared  by  the  I)y;iks  in  a 
green  bamboo  joint,  into  which  a  certain  quantity  of  rice  and 
water  are  put,  and  the  open  end  well  closed  up.    This  is  then 
placed  in  a  blazing  tire,  when  the  rice  gf  tt;  cooked,  the  bamboo 
remaining  unconsiuned  on  account  of  its  greenness  and  the  mois- 
ture within  it.    This  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of  cooking  rice, 
so  as  to  retain  its  full  flavor.    Then  there  are  dishes  of  fowl^ 
and  eggs,  stewed  and  curried,  vegetables  curried,  with  perhaps  a 
bit  of  pork  or  venison  roasted.    After  a  substauiial  meal,  the 
visitor  may  take  his  leave,  promising  to  call  again,  leaving 
every  one  mightily  pleased,  specially  the  men,  if  he  has  made  a 
present  of  some  tobacco,  and  the  younger  unmarried  women,  if 
they  have  learnt  that  he  is  not  married,  for  Dyak  girls  make 
no  secret  of  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  even  thfi  whUe  man  / 
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Ijct  us  desciiljc  a  Dyak  in  his  daily  life.  He  rises  up  very 
early  with  cock-crow.  He  has  settled  over  night  what  he  is  to 
do  during  the  day.  He  has  a  variety  of  ways  open  before  him 
wherewith  to  employ  his  time,  and  his  wants  determine  his  choice. 
iJuiing  sowing  u.nd  harvest,  he  mu^l  attend  to  his  jiaddy  fields 
only.  But  these  occupy  only  a  couple  of  months  in  the  ytaw 
He  may  wish  to  catch  some  fish,  or  get  timber  from  a  spot 
higher  up  the  river,  or  go  and  see  some  Dyak  acquaintance 
OD  business  some  miles  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  river.  So 
out  he  sets  with  bis  broad  conical  hat  and  his  paming  or 
sword,  gets  into  his  small  cano^  one  of  which  nearly  every 
Sea  Dyak  owns,  and  quietly  paddles  away  till  he  is  lost  out 
of  sight  Or  be  may  stay  at  home  and  repair  his  thatch,  or 
his  l^sket,  or  look  to  his  arms ;  or  he  may  go  to  procure 
firewood  from  the  forest,  or  to  repair  his  canoe ;  or  he  may 
go  to  manufacture  some  salt  for  the  use  of  his  family,  .his  stock 
being  out ;  for,  in  their  rude  state,  the  Dyaks  have  not  yet  taken 
very  heartily  to  a  division  of  labor.  .  Each  family  prepare  their 
own  thatching,  their  own  salt,  weave  their  own  mats,  build  their 
own  boats,  hunt  and  fish  and  sow  for  ihemselvea  Only  in  the 
inatter  of  preparing  their  sworcU.  there  is  a  recognised  blacksmith  ; 
and  articles  of  impovtation,  such  as  cloths,  tobacco,  &c.,  they 
purchase  from  the  solitary  shop  (it  may  be  ;  belonging  to  a  China- 
man) wliich  existR  in  the  settlement.  Or  it  may  be  the  Dyak  hfis 
nothing  very  part  u  ular  to  do,  and  so  calls  his  dogs  together,  takes 
up  his  spear  and  gun,  aiid  isolff  on  the  chase  into  the  forest,  from 
which  he  generally  returns  successful  with  a  deer  or  a  wild  pig 
as  his  tropliieri.  Before  g<HDg  out  in  the  morning,  the  Dyak 
takos  a  short  meal.  The  women  occupy  themselves  w^ith  house- 
huld  matters.  The  raorniog  is  the  busiest  time  of  the  day  with 
the  Dyaks.  At  about  10  or  11  A.M.  they  wash  themselves, 
when  they  have  the  bathing  scenes  which  we  have  already  de- 
scriljed,  after  which  they  adjourn  to  cook  their  meals  and  eat 
them,  when  tliere  is  a  brief  period  for  a  nap  or  siesta.  The 
afternoon  is  generally  devoted  to  gossiping,  amusements  and 
games,  and  such  music  as  they  hava  As  darkness  closes  in, 
the  Dyaks  seek  ^eir  homes,  lamps  are  lit^  conTersation  is 
carried  on  here  and  there  by  small  groups  in  the  common  hall, 
while,  generally,  they  retire  early  to  rest. 

Their  amusements  consist  in  a  game  of  foot-ball,  in  which 
a  lights  lai)^  rattan  ball  is  kickra  up  high  mto  the  air  by 
an  upward  jerk  of  the  right  or  left  foot.  There  are  usually 
Severn  players^  and  the  bdl  is  often  k^t  going  about  for  a 
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considerable  time.  Another  amusement  is  dancing,  either  simple, 
or  Willi  a  pair  of  castanets  or  a  sword.  Each  mau  dances  singly  ; 
the  women  do  not  dance.  Consi<lcrable  skill  is  evinced  by  such 
performers,  and  the  evolutions  they  go  through  arc  exceedingly 
trying  and  difficult  Time  is  kept  in  the  dance  to  a  rude 
music,  and  sometimes  the  dancer  both  dances  and  plays  his 
owD  musia  This  music  is  exceedingly  simple  and  rude,  and 
consists  of  brass  bowls  or  gongs  struck  with  a  wooden  pin. 
The  war^anoe  with  swords  is  exceeding!}  interesting;  and  worth 
witnessing.  Bat  dancing  of  any  Jund  is  not  an  ordinary 
amusement^  as  it  takes  place  only  on  high  days  and  holidays. 

In  hunting,  the  Dyak  is  aided  by  his  dogs,  of  which  he  has 
usually  a  number  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  in  thechasei 
He  calls  his  dogs  together,  takes  his  spear  and  gun  and  thene7er- 
failing  'paramg  or  sword,  and  sets  out  for  the  forest  The  forest 
in  Borneo  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  country.  It  may 
strictly,  perhaps,  be  called  primeval  There  is  no  brushwood, 
but  mighty  trunks  rise  straight  up  in  countless  myriads,  and 
actually  to  a  height  sometimes  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  (tho 
height  of  the  Oclitcrlony  Monument)  before  hraiicldng  out, 
when  they  rise  perhaps  another  hundred  feet  higher  !  Wo 
have  seen  such,  and  if  we  can  imagine  the  Monument  to  bo 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  branches  a  hundred  feet  higher 
still,  wo  have  before  us  n,  picture  of  the  patriarchs  of  the 
forests  of  Boineo.  These  forests  almost  entirely  exclude  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  admit  but  very  little  raiu  ;  at  ni  id-day  it  is  there 
dark  and  gloomy.  Monkeys  in  considerable  numbers  howl  and 
chatter  up  among  the  bmnches,  but  they  are  almost  denizens  of 
another  world.  There  are  no  tigers  or  leopards.  Tiitre  is  a 
very  siiiall  bear  which  never  will  dare  to  attack  a  man.  But 
there  are  pigs  and  deer  in  any  abundance. 

Besides  fishing  singly,  the  Dyaks  sometimes  make  up  a  great 
party  to  fish  out  all  the  fish  of  an  entire  reach  of  a  ri7er.  This 
is  done  by  the  aid  of  an  intoxicating  root  called  tuAa,  Scores  of 
canoes  are  got  ready,  many  of  them  laden  with  this  root,  which  is 
found  in  the  jungles  wild  (there  are  ''jungles  "  where  clearances 
have  been  once  made,  and  the  spot  afterwards  abandoned),  and  a. 
large  party  jump  in  and  go  ofi  to  the  rei^ch  where  they  intend 
to  catch  the  fish.  Here  they  proceed  to  stake  off  and  enclose 
the  two  ends,  and  throwing  in  the  tuba  root,  proceed  to  beat  it 
up  in  the  water.  The  result  is,  that  in  a  short  time  all  the 
under  the  influence  of  the  root  rise  up  and  float  unconr 
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scions,  almost  iiy  if  iload,  on  the  surface  of  the  water.   *fhen  they 
are  either  c;in<Tht,  or  .>peare»i  and  harpoonetl  aad  landed  in  the 
canoes.    But  it  is  aiu using  to  see  how  the  fish,  which  float  by 
if  quite  dead,  give  a  great  lively  jump  it  touched,  but  that  la 
all  they  can  do. 

'  We  may  now  see  the  Dyak  m  one  of  kis  warlike  expeditions. 
Perhaps  this  expedition  has  been  talked  and  pkwned  oyer  lor 
several  nights  in  the  great  Conndl  Oiamher  of  the  tribe.  It 
been  talked  over  and  discossed  in  every  possible  view  ol  its  aspect^ 
whether  as  regards  those  who  go,  or  those^  who  remain  bemnd; 
whether  they  j  rove  suocessful  or  not^  whether  one  wiU  live  throngh 

or  die  in  it  Everyone  has  his  place  and  daties  assigned  \  and 
the  gieat  War-Prahu  is  got  ready  and  laonehed.  A  light  field- 
piece  or  two  is  brought  out  from  the  Orang  Kaya's  room  and 
plaoed  in  the  boat  His  powder-magaziDe  (the  wooden  chest  we 
have  spoken  of  in  a  previous  page)  is  shipped  on  board.  Arms  aie 
burnished,  cleaned  and  sharpened,  and  finally,  after  a  grand  propi- 
tiation made  to  the  Evil  Spirit^  they  embark,  and  are  off,  with  their 
war-gongs  sounding.  These  war-gongs  sound  very  loud  and  deep, 
and  are  heard  afar,  and  at  one  time  the  dismal  music  used  always 
to  be  associated  with  the  fierce  and  cruel  Malay  pirate  or  the 
Dyak  head-hunting  expedition.  The  war-prahus  are  sometimes 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  built  to  liye  out  the  sea* 
They  may  contain  from  200  to  300  fighting  men,  and  a  large  tribe 
can  muster  two  or  three  such  prahus.  The  Dyak,  as  we  have 
stated  previousi}^  is  coostitutioualiy  courageous,  and,  before  an 
enemy,  fierce  and  daring.  Ho  will  fight  like  a  devil,  neither 
giving  Qor  taking  quarter ;  and  it  is  only  when  a  tribe  is  half- 
cut  up,  and  the  tide  has  decidedly  set  in  against  them,  that  the 
remainder  will  tiiiuk  it  prudent  to  escape  or  retreat.  To  us 
the  Dyaks  appeared  most  to  resemble  the  Goorkhas  of  this 
country,  both  in  height  and  build,  and  in  their  bravery  on  the  field. 

During  an  action  it  happens  that  some  are  taken,  and  seme 
take  others  captiva  These  become  slaves  to  thehr  oaptwrers. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  slaverv  ejdsting  among  the  Dyaks. 
Bnt  it  is  a  veiy  modified  and  ligot  kind  of  slavery.  They  eat 
and  sleep,  and  live  and  work  with  their  mastera ;  only  they 
belong  to  others^  who  usually  make  them  hew  wood^  and  draw 
water.  They  have  opportunities  to  escapa  They  only  cannot 
many  a  free  Dyak  girl,  nor  can  a  Dyak  free  man  many  a 
slave  girl.  Slaves  intermarry  among  themselves.  A  Dyak 
treats  his  slave  womt^n  or  girl  with  the  same  considemtion  that 
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he  treats  females  of  his  own  tribe.  Many  families  have  one  or 
two  slaves  apiece,  but  the  uuinber  altogether  is  incousiderable. 
The  iastitutioQ  is  oao  which  almost  escapes  the  uuiice  oi  a 
stranger. 

Ineidentidljr,  we  have  named  nearly  all  the  arms  of  the  Byaka. 
They  got  the.tight  field-pieoe  from-the  pirates^  who  again  picked 
it  up  from  the  Spaniarda.  Matchlocks  are  procivaJble  at  the 
4sity  of  Brunai  and  at  Sarawak.  It  is  only  the  cost  which 
Itievents  every  Dyak  from  owning  one  ;  for  the  Pyaks  are.  r^ly 
very  .po<Hr;  they  have  nothings  except  paddy,  beyond  their 
daily  wants.  Spears  are  usually  large,  and  heavy.  The  parang 
or  sword  i^  however,  specially  the  Dyak  w^pon.  Its  handle 
jfl  short,  at  an  augle  with  the  blade,  and  covered  with  wood  or 
ivory.  The  blade  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  either  longer  or 
shorter,  but  the  edge  is  usually  kept  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  a 
■blow  with  the  pamrig  from  the  practiaed  hand  of  a  Oyak  wonkl 
make  a  head  fly  off"  in  lio  time.  Bows  and  arrows  are  not  gene- 
rally used.  In  their  place,  some  tribes  have  the  sicmpitan, 
which  is  a  thin  fish-bone  arrow  expelled  by  an  effort  of  the  lungs 
through  a  tube.  These  sumpitans  are  generally  poisoned,  and 
are  very  effective  even  at  some  short  (list n nee.  The  Dyak^ 
have,  finally,  a  rude  short  buckler,  two  or  three  feet  in  length 
and  one  foot  wide,  with  which  they  cover  the  person  in  a  fight. 
It  is  usually  made  of  wood,  and  sometimes  has  devices  and 
figures  cut  on  it.  We  may  perhaps  also  mention  in  this  t^nu- 
meration  the  billioTig^  or  adze,  with  a  moveable  head,  which  is 
used  indifferently  for  an  adze,  a  hatchet  aud  a  wedge,  and  in 
itself  is  a  formidable  weapon  at  close  quarters,  though  not  usually 
taken  out  for  fighting  purposes.  Some  of  the  more  w^ell-to- 
do  haye  imitated  the  Malays  in  wearing  a  hria  or  dagger.  This 
article  may  be  had  of  material,  device^and  workmanship,  superior 
jbo  the  dagger  of  any  other  country. 

.  In  their  family,  domestic  and  social  relations,  many  particulars 
have  already  been  mentioned..  The  young  people  do  not  marry 
jtill  tbejr  are  .of  mature  age,  and  can  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
marrii^,  even  W  to  supporting  his  mSoi  and  building  a  room 
Ibr  themselves.  When,  married,  the  soh-ln-law  forsakes  his  own 
gelations,  and  places  himself  under  the  control  of  his  mother- 
'tt4aw.  Boys :  imd  girls  have  a  period  of  oourt^ip^  and  settle 
the  question  for  themselves.  After  marriage  the  woman  is 
faithful  to  her  husband,  and  takes  charge  of  all  the  household 
iduties ;  and  during  the  paddy  season  will  often  go  to  assist  her 
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husband  iu  his  work  in  the  field.  The  younger  reverence  their 
elders,  and  the  ciders  regard  them  atiectionately  in  return. 
Slaves  are  kmdly  treated  and  regarded  as  one  with  the  family 
in  cv  cry  respect,  except  in  not  being  allowed  to  marry  into  it ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  appears  to  he  more  in  the  difference  of 
tribe  than  anything  else.  Dyaks,  now  and  then,  pay  formal 
or  friendly  visits^  m>th  near  and  hx,  to  each  other*  A  quarrel 
or  row  between  members  of  the  same  tribe  Is  rare  and  nnfre- 
quent  Indeed,  in  point  of  sweetness  of  temper,  invariable 
good  humour,  and  equanimitj  of  bearing,  the  Dyaka  are  perhaps 
unsurpassed  anywhere.  , 

Dyak  agriculture  is  in  a  Tery  rude  state,  and  is  strictly  confined 
to  paddy.  Still  the  return  is  amazing,  and  peihaps  not  equalled 
anywhere  else.  On  fixing  on  a  site  for  a  settlement,  a  paddy 
ground  is  selected  in  the  Ticinity  which  will  allow  of  the  usual 
conditions  of  paddy  growth  according  to  their  method  of  culti- 
vation. Having  selected  the  spot  with  judgment,  they  proceed, 
in  a  body,  to  clear  the  forest  on  that  spot  The  extent  is  just 
large  enough  for  their  wants.  When  the  timber  has  heen  cut 
down  and  removed,  the  dead  leaves  and  branches  are  fired, and 
Jhe  soil  manured  with  the  ashes.  Then  the  best  sheaves  of  the  last 
year,which  have  been  specially  kept  for  seed,  are  sown  each  by  an 
individual  cultivator  on  his  ow^n  ground  :  for  the  ground,  after 
being  cleared,  is  marked  out.  The  seed  is  sown  in  a  corner,  which 
it-'  tlie  nursery.  The  ground  meanwhile  has  been  well  prepared 
bv  oigging  with  a  rude  hoe,  by  manure,  and  the  rains. 
The  soil  itself  Imng  virgin,  is  a  rich  black  loam,  with  a  ba^is 
of  granite  detritus.  The  paddy  plants,  when  about  a  foot 
high,  are  removed  from  the  nursery,  and  planted  out  in  bunches 
of  from  ten  to  twenty,  at  regular  intervals  of  about  a  foot.  Bain 
falls  in  Borueo  all  the  year  round,  and  Ihe  field  having  be^ 
specially  selected  on  water  conditions,  the  small  bunches  soon 
•shoot  up  into  the  most  vigorous,  large  and  high  bushes.  The 
result  is,  as  the  Dyak  says,  that  for  each  grain  he  has  put  in,  he 

Sets  eighty  to  a  hundred,  nay,  sometimes  even  so  much  as  dght 
undred !  When  the  field  is  ripening,  the  Dyak  begins  to  reap 
with  a  sickle  only  the  individual  ears  and  tops,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  is  oft^  out  the  entire  day  examining  each  bush. 
The  straw,  sometimes  four  and  six  feet  long,  is  left  standing 
to  rot  on  the  ground  during  the  next  eight  months,  and 
forma  a  most  rich  manure  for  the  next  season.  And  yet, 
after  a  few  years,  when  the  Dyaks  think  they  have  exhausted 
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the  virgin  fertility  of  the  soil,  they  leave  the  spot  to  se- 
lect another,  where  they  go  over  the  same  process  of  cutting 
down  the  forest  and  l)uiuing  it.  When  several  spots  have  thus 
been  cleared,  say  in  the  course  of  forty  or  ility  years,  they  return 
to  the  first  cleared  land,  and  then  go  over  the  other  successively 
cleared  spots,  and  have  no  necessity  to  reclaim  fresh  soil^from  the 
forest  The  padd^  being  well  dned>  is  removed  from  the  stalk 
aadhoaxded  up  in  graaaiieB.  A  quantitr  sufficient  for  the 
.  yearns  conaumpttoniBcacefuUy  laid  by,  and  only  touched  for  house* 
add  purposes ;  the  rest  is  sold  or  bartered'  for  clothes,  tobacco^ 
and  other  wantk  In  some  parts  to  the  north  it  is  said  that  au 
excellent  cotton  is  grown.  In  other  parts  the  sago-palm  is 
largely  grown,  but  it  requires  little  artimal  stimulua  Indigo, 
chillies,  &c.,  are  grown  in  small  patches  about  the  houses,  and 
the  former  thrives  wonderfully  well.  One  indigo  plant  would 
make  nearly  a  bundle  of  the  indigo  we  usually  see  in  Lower 
Bengal.  Fruit  trees  are  sparingly  grown  here  and  there, 
the  fruits  being  the  pilaintain,  oocoernut,  bread-fruity  nam- 
hutan  (white  and  sub-acid),  raangosteen,  and  the  durian,  the 
last  of  wliicli  k  about  the  prince  of  fruits  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  Tt  ^-aries 
in  size  from  a  small  melon  to  the  elephant  variety,  vJiich 
weighs  nearly  thirty  pounds,  and  resembles  a  large  jack  fruit ; 
the  rind  is  tough  and  thorny.  The  fruit  divides  int-o  several 
lobes,  each  of  which  is  filled  with  seeds  covered  over  with  a  rich 
yellow  or  white  soft  edible  substance,  which,  in  appearance  or 
taste,  may  l)e  described  as  vegetable  cream.  Some  of  the  inferior 
varieties  have  a  nasty,  penetrating,  disagreeable  onion  fcUiell, 
while  others  are  without  it.  It  is  a  sweet,  rich  fruit,  if  in 
perfectioo,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  Dyaks  as  well  as  the 
Malay&  A  really  good  one  costs  as  much  as  half  a  dollar,  or 
two  fliiilHngs  and  sixpence. 

,  In  arts  and  manufusturc^  the  Dj^ak  knows  how  to  manufac- 
tare  steel  of  most  superior  quality.  It  is  said  to  be  perfeo* 
tion.  We  presume  this  excellence  has  been  reached  on  account 
of  the  want  of  good  weapons  for  warfare  and  cutting  the 
fcresU  It  is  certain  that  the  iron^wood  which  we  have 
mentioned,  can  only  be  cut  by  Dyak  steeli  as  it  breaks 
or  turns  the  edge  ot  every  other.  Smithies  and  foi^ges  are 
attached  to  each  village^  and  they  may  be  seen  in  operation 
^very  day.  Indigo  is  prepared  by  individuals  for  their  own 
needs  from  solitary  trees  grown  by  themselvea   The  process 
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of  manufacture  is  ruder,  but  precisely  siiiiilar  to  that  io  I  lowed 
in  Bengal.  An  extremely  coarse  aud  strong  cloth  is  mauufa,c- 
tured  in  the  North.  It  is  simply  a  strip,  and  is  that  which  is 
usually  worn  by  the  Dyaks.  It  usually  lasts  for  years.  The 
cotton  is  grown,  wound  into  thread,  and  woven  entirely  by 
the  Dyaki^  The  sago  palm  is  made  to  yield  its  pith,  which, 
18  ruinbed  down  in  water,  voA  then  dried  and  wM,  as  sago  floor 
for  preparation  and  ezprnrt  to  Europe.  For  salt^  the  nepa  palm, 
which  growB  ao  abundantly  at  the  moaths  of  the  riven,^  is  eat 
down,  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  stalks,  which  always  lie  under 
the  salt  water,  are  burnt,  and  a  residue  of  salt  is  found  in  the 
ashes.  The  women  weave  some  very  fine  mats  from  rattan  peel 
almost  as  fine  as  thread,  and  a  mat  of  which  can  almost  be 
folded  up— so  soft  is  it — like  a  sheet  of  cloth.  One  such  mat 
sometimes  occupies  six  months  in  the  making!  Such  are 
their  arts  and  manufactures ;  they  are  simple^  but  not  unde- 
serving  of  mention  as  showing  the  beginnings  of  great  things. 
They  exhibit  skill,  design,  workmanship,  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends— only  they  have  not  learnt  to  be  rich,  and  do  not  go 
beyond  thetr  wants. 

Their  native  hvw^  are  in  an  exceedingly  rudimentary  state. 
They  are  judged  by  a  system  of  Funchayet,  or  "elders 
sitting  at  the  gate."  The  Orang  Kaya  or  Chief  is  usually 
the  President ;  the  Captains  and  elders  form  the  council.  For 
most  crimes  there  is  simply  a  fine,  small  or  large.  Before 
Sir  James  Brooke's  time  adultery  was  punished  with  death; 
and  since  his  time  short  terms  of  imprisonment  have  been 
awarded  for  peculiar  offencea  But  crime  is  exceedingly  rare. 
The  Dyaks  of  a  tribe  are  practically  aud  essentially  gov- 
erned by  themselves.  The  most  notable  old  warriors  are 
the  Tuahs  or  elders  (who  are  also  the  Captains),  who  may 
be  said  to  represent  the  tribe,  with  the  diief,  who  is 
sle^tM^  sitting  as  President  in  all  mattera  whatsoever, 
whether  it  be  war,  or  selectiog  a  new  field  for  cukivation.  Tfaev 
owe  fealty  to  the  Central  Qovemment  if  they  axe  in  Englisa 
Dutch,  or  If  ftla^  territoiy.'  The  0atoh  and  Mala^  are  said  to 
tax  them  heavily,  and  treat  them  with  much  oppreRsion*  In 
Sarawak  temtiiQcy  the  Dyaks  have  only  to  pay  a  oapitaftioii4az 
0f  two  rupees  per  head  per  .annum,  which  they  can  easily  do, 
and  to  render  military  service  when  required,  which  is  but 
seldom.  Land  belongs  in  perpetuity  to  him  who  deais  and 
plants  on  it 
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The  question  may  here  arise, — Is  labor  procurable  in  Sarawak  ? 
It  is,  we  think,  for  all  snfficient  pur]X)se.s.  The  ^rcnt  Borneo 
Company  find  no  difficulty  in  this  matter.  There  are  not  only 
Malays  and  Dyaks,  but  Chinese,  who  work  harder  than  both. 
And  the  supply  of  laborers  from  China  is  unlimited.  It  is 
computed  that  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  Chinese  lalxirers 
spawn  over  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands  every  year,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  get  them  to  Borneo,  as  there  is  a  direct 
communication  between  Sarawak  and  Hong-Kong.  Sarawak 
presents  a  splendid  field  lor  the  enterprising  capitalist.  There 
is  timber,  specially  the  valuable  camphor-wood,  which  may  bo 
cut  down,  sawn,  aad  exported  m  any  quantity  to  Singapore 
and  China.  There  is  rattan  to  be  had  in  ship-loads  only  for 
the  gathering.  There  is  coal  in  abundance.  There  are 
edible  birds'  nests^  which  the  Chinese  prize  so  highly.  There  is 
any  quantity  of  wax  and  guttapercha*  There  is  sago,  which  • 
may  be  exported  either  as  flour,  or  made  up  in  the  form  of  pearl 
saga  Excellent  indigo  and  cotton  can  be  grown.  And  fmddy 
iti^lf  would  remunerate  the  cultivator  and  exporter  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Living  is  cheap,  because  unarti- 
ficial,  and  there  are  few  taxes  to  pay.  A  company  with  a  small 
ca{ntai  of  two  or  three  lakhs  would,  in  a  couple  years,  quintuple 
its  capital,  at  the  same  time  that  it  paid  handsome  dividends^ 
if  properly  managed,  and  the  profits  would  yearly  increase; 
And  the  European  Planter  or  trader  would  be  the  Honorary 
Magistrate  of  his  part  of  the  country !  Indeed,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  long  ere  this  a  rush  of  capitalists  has  not  been 
made  to  Borneo,  Meanwhile,  the  Borneo  Company,  and  one  or 
two  private  individuals,  liavc  been  making  gigantic  fortunes. 
Had  half  the  money  that  has  been  lost  in  Assam  and  Cachar  been 
bestowed  on  Sarawak,  alw^iys  assuming  of  course  under  proper 
management,  the  amount  would  have  made  its  proprietors 
wealthy,  instead  of  having,  as  it  has  done,  left  tliem  penniless 
and  ruined.  The  commercial  capabilities  of  Boroeo,  however, 
liavG  remained  unknown,  and  ignorance  of  the  Island  and  its 
supposed  distance  have  served  to  magnify  imaginary  difficulties 
and  keep  men  aw^ay  from  it.  Let  a  beginning  even  ])e  made, 
and  the  truth  of  what  we  have  written  be  tested,  always,  of 
course,  under  proper  iiuLnayeiucnt.  Bad  management  would 
ruin  the  best  of  schemes. 

The  past  of  the  Dyaks  remains  buried  in  oblivion,  from 
which  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  extricate  it.   The  present,  under 
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the  Sarawak  Government,  is  hopeful,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  light  of  Euglibh  sway  will  penetrate  still  further. 
The  Dyaks  liave  as  yet  kept  themselves  from  the  vices  of  drinking 
and  opium-smoking,  both  which  go  ou  before  their  eyes.  Their 
cluiracter  is  open,  simple,  teachable,  pure,  and  they  are  not  lazy. 
They  are  gradually  being  won  over  to  Christianity,  and  a  writ- 
ten language  in  the  Roman  character  has  been  given  them. 
From  all  these  we  may  prognosticate  of  them  a  most  bopefal 
and  successful  future. 
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CALCUTTA  REVIEW. 


Art.  I— the  SEVEN  PAQODAa 

'*  T  ORD  NAPIER  has  commiefiioned  Oaptaiii  M«  W.  Cm  focol- 
Xi  lect  ftnd  're({Mrmt  all  known  notioes  (j£  the  SeTen  Pagodas. " 
It  may  seem  thus  a  waste  of  labor  to  anticipate  this  important 
work  by  a  mere  review-article,  but  the  very  modesty  of  our  aim 
may  be  our  defence.  History,  art^  legend,  will  all  come  under  dis- 
■eassiou  in  the  |»omi6ed  book  ;  we  only  pretend  to  tell  what  our 
own  eyes  saw  in  a  short  visit  four  years  back.  If  the  "  Curse  of 
Kehama"  had  neveir  been  written,  or  wjritteD,  had  not  been  backed 
by  notes  fixing  one  mysterious  scene  at  this  place,  who  but 
Dr.  Dryasdust  would  have  cared  to  visit  it?  Now,  it  is  a  place  to 
be  seen,  but  to  our  thinking  it  possesses  little  but  antiquarian 
interest.  Those  who  know  more  of  it  than  the  notes  to  the 
Curse  of  Koliama  tell,  probably  owe  their  knowledge  to  Fergus- 
son's  "  Rock-ciit  Temples  ; "  yet  even  so  much  curiosity  is  an 
indiscretion,  for  when  one  has  believed  with  Soutbey  that  Maha< 
balipur  was  once  the  site  of  a  magnificent  city,  destroyed  by 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature  which  made  a  sandy  desert  of 
the  lands  it  did  not  dro  vvn,  there  is  somethinf^  very  disenchant- 
ing in  thu  quiet  a.s.^uraucc  thai  whales  er  works  remain  arc  but 
some  five  centuries  old,  and  represent  but  some  four  years'  labour 
of  a  few  thousand  masons  entertained  by  the  freakish  generosity 
of  a  single  man. 

Our  visit  was  a  CSiristmas  trip  from  Madras.  When  the 
jouisikoy  was  planned^  there  were  seyeral  other  intending  sight-  - 
seers ;  but  from  one  cause  or  other  the  party  dwindled  away, 
and  we  were  left  to  go  alon^  Having  borrowed  a  tent,  and 
sent  all  the  necessaiy  fnr&iture  and  stores  i<«  the  three 
days'  mit—for  the  plaoe  itself  offered  but  milk»  and  the  coarse 
grains  servmatB  use— wo  started  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th 
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December  ;  but  tlic  jonrney  deserves  description,  though  it  intro- 
duced only  one  of  the  novel  means  of  transit  with  which  one  makes 
acquaintance  in  India. 

Almost  all  the  Avay  from  Sadras  northward  to  M?»dras,  paral- 
lel to  the  shore  and  always  within  earshot  of  the  breakers,  extends 
a  chain  of  salt  lagoons,  more  or  less  broad,  which  seem  specially 
provided  to  facilitate  conimunication  along  this  storm-beaten  and 
harboiirless  coast.    Such  backwaters  arc  not  uncommon  in  the 
south,  and  Lord  Harris  planned  a  series  of  conuoctino;  works  to 
give  an  unbroken  navigation  canal  from  beyond  the  Godavery  to 
Cape  Comorin,  which  the  Travancorc  Government,  profiting  by  a 
like  but  bolder  series  of  lagoons^  proposed  to  carry  up  to  Trichoor 
not  far  from  Calicut    Among  the  fragments  already  finished  is 
that  opening  into  the  Adyar  river  at  Madras.   The  upper  part 
is^  therefore,  a  true  canal  passing  through  a  pretty  deep  cutting  ; 
but  after  the  first  three  miles,  it  is  so  nearly  on  the  level  of  the 
neighbouring  lands  that  passage-boats  can  take  full  advantage  of 
any  favoring  wind;  and  this  may  be  an  important  consideration, 
for,  as  the  wind  served,  we  were  but  some  eight  hours  in  runnings 
the  eight-antl-twenty  miles  outward ;  while  in  returning,  the  boat- 
men took  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  to  track  the  boat  home. 
The  greasy  black  mud  of  the  banks  mixed  with  thin  laminae 
of  large  oyster  shells  made  walking  far  from  pleasant ;  and, 
as  the  country  was  not  very  interesting,  we  presently  had  enough 
of  seeing  the  low  hills  of  Palmanor  across  a  green  palm-sprinkled 
but  somewhat  stony  plain,  cvoii  under  thn  bright  influence 
of  the  setting  winter  sun.    And  Indian  travelling,  in  geoeral, 
makes  one  somewhat  indifferent  to  the  most  tempting  land- 
scape :  one  is  never  wholly  separated  from  tlie  belongings 
which  go  to  make  up  home,  for  where  shops  and  inns  exist  not, 
and  rest-houses  are  scarce,  travelling  is  not  a  matter  of  a  carpet- 
bag and  hat-box  as  at  home.    In  illustration  whereof,  take  a 
description  of  our  location  on  the  night  of  the  26th  December. 

It  was  a  decked  boat  with  low^  sides,  some  thirty  feet  long,  taper- 
ing  to  the  bow  and  stern,  each  half  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
other,  just  six  feet  broad  amidships,  where  a  space,  some  ten  feet 
long,  was  covered  wit^  a  flat  wooden  roof  which  just  gave  room 
to  sit  up  on  the  deck  floor.  Here  the  bed  of  course  was  spread, 
our  servant^  with  the  boatmen  not  on  duty,  sleeping  on  the  roof 
above»<-i»a  service  of  some  danger,  for  history  tells  of  some  former 
voyagers  who  chose  to  enjoy  the  evening  freshness  seated  in  arm 
chairs  on  the  roof>  and  indulging  in  unseasonable  mirth,  saw 
one  of  their  number  disappear  backwards  in  the  black  mud 
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below,  after  which  they  had  to  wait  till  repeated  sliiicings  should 
make  endurable  his  unsavoury  presence  even  in  the  utmost 
corner  of  the  boat.     A  fireplace  of  earth,  a  heap  of  firewood, 
and  the  boxes  which  contained  the  stores  and  had  to  serve  as 
tables,  completed  the  furniture  of  an  abode  which  we  found 
airy  enough  as  the  night  drew  on.  So,  when  exercise  was  no  lonsfcr 
attractive,  we  lounged  over  a  book,  or  watched  the  sky,  and  diULd, 
and,  with  lighted  lamp,  fell  to  reading  again.    Though  it  was 
full  moon,  the  light  tempted  divers  fish  to  jump  into  the  boat, 
but  the  mostcoiuapicuous  victim,  a  two  or  three-pounder,  leapt  in 
long  after  the  bght  was  out^  breaking  up  our  dreams  with 
horrible  feam  that  the  servant  really  had  tumbled  overboard. 
So  about  1  A.  K.  we  woke  to  seek  more  blankets,  and  to  find 
the  boat  made  fbst  at  our  journey's  end. 

Rising  at  dawn,  the  first  point  of  course  was  the  tent^  which 
was  to  be  our  head-quarters  for  the  next  three  days.  It  was 
pitched  outside  the  village,  at  the  north-east  comer,  at  the 
edge  of  the  rolling  sands  which  stretched  to  the  sea  half  a 
mUe  to  the  eastward,  and  close  to  a  mundapwrn^  a  stone-hall 
open  to  the  south,  which  furnished  the  servants  with  good  shelter 
and  a  handy  cook-room.  Here  was  sitting-room  and  dining- 
room,  bed-room  and  dressing-room  in  one,  and  a  corner  of  the 
verandah  gave  n  screened  Viath-room,  so  low  that,  without  knccl^ 
ing  on  the  sandy  tioor,  we  could  not  empty  the  water  jars  over 
our  head. 

The  village  is  a  very  small  one,  though  not  without  sign 
of  past  greater  importance,  chiefly  occupied  by  stone-cutters. 
Its  chief,  if  not  sole,  manufacture  is  bratties,  perhaps  partly  for 
use  in  the  quarries.  Along  the  east  and  west  faces  of  tlie  precinct 
of  the  village  pagoda  run  broad,  straight,  sandy  roads,  crossed 
at  right  MDgles  about  a  furlong  to  the  north  by  a  third.  Two 
houses  lie  just  south  of  the  pagoda,  the  rest  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  roads  ;  while  beyond  the  east  street  are  the  remains 
of  choultries,  the  open  porticoes  in  which  pilgrims  lodged,  and 
two  large  artificial  tanks,  one  of  cut  stone  being  still  perfect. 
About  the  village  pagoda  there  is  nothing  remarkable  but  the 
cupola  for  swinging  the  idol,  resting  on  four  elegant  pillars, 
outside  the  unfinished  gopuram  ;  the  ruined  hall  of  the  outer 
court  seems  to  witness  that  repairs  were  not  hurried  in  the 
inner,  though  now  all  the  roofs  are  as  white  as  plaster  can 
make  them,  and  the  pinnacles  have  been  re-gilt.   Of  course 
the  chambers  of  that  inner-court  must  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion) as  it  may  not  be  entered  by  profttne  foot,  it  is  some- 
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-wliat  curious  that  this  temple  should  be  sacred  to  Vishnu,  as 
ill  all  the  ancient  remains,  largely  as  they  honor  him,  especi- 
ally under  the  form  of  Krishna,  ho  certainly  is  made  inferior  to 
Siva, 


The  ancieiit  remAiiis  taay  be  divided  into  three  groups :  those 
oa  the  shore,  those  in  the  granite  hills  near  the  tillage,  and 
the  rvJtke  %  mile  to  the  southward.  With  the  last  may  h^ 
classed  some  like  works  in  a  group  d  small  rocks*  near  the 
landing  place  from  the  hack  water,  about  half  a  mOe  weflft  of  the 
village,  if  it  be  necessaiy  to  mention  what  are  unfinished  but 
later  feebler  imitatioi»»  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  sij^uaie  vimanot 
jwittem.  But  they  illustrate  strikingly  the  mam  peculiarity 
of  this  kind  of  work-^the  need  of  finishing  the  upper  part  before 
touching  the  lower  ;  it  is  at  first  rather  hiurd  to  remember  that 
a  rudoi  unfinished  basement  does  not  imply  even  equal  imper** 
fection  in  the  upper-stories.  The  literary  interest  of  the  place 
centres  of  course  on  the  first  {?roup,  but  though  ronsiderable 
works  remain,  and  there  are  evidences  of  more  which  were  only 
projocted,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  sunken  pagodas  had 
any  real  existence.  From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  posts  and  factories  of  several  European  nations  were 
scattered  thickly  along  this  coast.  The  Dutch  had  an  important 
factory  at  Sadras,  not  five  miles  off.  Communication  was  freely 
kept  up  among  allied  settlements  by  native  craft,  which  assuredly 
never  went  far  out  to  sea,  yet  no  European  ever  saw  their  gilded 
tops,  and  we  are  to  take  tiiem  on  the  strength  of  Mr,  Golding* 
ham's  brahmin's  account  (about  1 806)  of  what  his  grandfather 
said  he  had  seen.  The  use  that  would  be  made  of  a  mythical  and 
unveradous  grand&ther  by  a  native,  who,  <^  oourse,  held  it  hie 
duty  to  swear  to  what  he  thought  would  please  his  patron,  may 
be  i^sed  by  those  who  remember  Burton's  story  of  the  sealoua 
antiquary  in  the  hills,  for  Whom,  for  the  small  sum  of  one 
rupee,  a  village  elder  turned  the  stones-Hised  bv  the  village 
lads  in  their  plajr— into  the  father  and  mother  of  the  |;ods.  But 
though  such  edifices  could  stand  the  surf  for  centunes  on  this 
bare  coast,  they  would  have  been  but  mere  cardhouses  agamst 
even  a  small  cyclone,  such  that  of  25ih  I4ov«  1866  which 
ploughed  up  large  masses  of  the  well-'built  sea  wall  on  the  seaward 
%ce  of  Fort  St.  George,  or  the  storms  which  have  beaten  to 
ruin  the  great  ghats  at  this  very  place.  The  submerged  pagodas 
seem^  in  shorty  to  have  been  created  to  adcount  for  the  name ; 
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necfllessly,  for  from  the  sea  the  niimlier  is  made  up  hy  the  five 
ruths,  the  village  pagoda,  and  the  vimana  on  the  shore.  Full 
details  of  all  the  remains  on  tlie  shore  would  be  tedious  aiid  un- 
profitable ;  but  though  silent  on  the  rude  reliefs  and  sliapings  of 
many  rockn,  it  ib  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  historical  inference, 
to  mention  two  little  shrines,  planned  and  partly  built,  with 
materials  piled  by  them  for  part  completion*  la  both  cases, 
most  of  the  stones  are  fully  worked,  in  both  they  are  roughly 
piled  cm  the  west  (or  land)  side  as  thrown  down  by  work- 
men, not  by  a  coDYulnon  of  nature :  in  neither  would  the 
remainiDg  heap  suffice  to  finish  the  work,  yet  neither  is  at  all 
likely  to  haye  been  used  as  a  quarry.  The  more  advanced  of 
these  works  is  on  the  upper  line  of  the  shore  ;  the  other  is  a 
rock  beaten  by  the  waves  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  stepped  for 
the  foundations  of  a  shrine  eight  feet  square,  though  no  stone 
may  erer  have  been  laid. 

The  famous  temple,  with  a  broad  gb&t  beside  it,  descending, 
as  it  aeems,  only  to  the  sea^  and  ruined  by  the  waves,  filled 
the  seaward  face  of  an  oblong  precinct  still  traceable  ;  the  side 
posts  of  the  gate,  carved  with  human  figures,  now  buried  in 
sand  up  to  tbo  waist,  show  that  the  entrance  was  opposite 
the  door  of  the  small  shhne,  and  so  nearly  in  the  north-western 
corner. 

The  chief  slirine,  a  chamber  some  twelve  feet  square,  with 
a  pyramidal  roof  of  four  storeys  and  cupola,  has  round  it  a 
passage  entered  at  north-wxst  and  south-west  corners,  screened 
by  a  wall  richly  ornamented,  and  as  high  aa  the  lower-storey  of 
the  shrine.  From  this  passage,  on  the  west  of  the  slii  ine,  is  a 
doorway  into  a  low,  narrow  cliiunbcr  thirteen  feet  by  fuur, 
nearly  tilled  with  one  curious  statue  of  Vishnu  lying  asleep 
on  Seshnaga,  cut  out  of  a  block  of  at  least  120  cubic  feet, 
one  side  of  which  is  built  into  the  wall  The  excellence  of  the 
cement  used  is  shown  by  the  condition  of  this  wall,  for,  though 
two  courses  are  missing  at  the  corner,  and  along  much  of  tSe 
west  and  south  sides,  the  flat  roof  and  upper  courses  still  stand 
unshaken  ;  and  a  little  though  less  important  gap  in  the  wall 
of  the  adjoining  little  shrine  has  not  shaken  its  pyramidal  roof. 
Tliis  little  shrine  is  a  reduced  copy  of  the  other,  its  chamber 
being  six  feet  square ;  it  contains  under  a  canopy  in  the  wall  the 
bas-relief,  repeated  in  the  other  and  elsewhere  in  the  caves, 
of  Parbati  with  their  child  Soobramoonium  seated  on  the  left 
of  her  spouse  Siva^  behind  whom  stand,  as  attendants,  Brahma 
and  Yiahnu*  These  carvings  deserve  mentionr  for  the  attitudes 
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arc  cas}',  and  if  the  figures  have  an  undue  number  of  arms, 
they  arc  not  forced  on  the  attention  ;  all  wear  the  tall  cylindri- 
cal cap  of  the  Persians,  and  the  hair  of  the  female  is  dressed  ia 
plain  rolls  in  the  fashion  common  not  long  since  at  home.  The 
larger  sbrioehasin  the  middle  a  sixteen-sided  pillar,  twenty-four 
inches  in  diameter  and  some  six  feet  long,  of  polished  blade 
granite.  This  is  partly  overthrown  and  the  top  is  broken,  but 
probably  it  was  intended  for  a  lingam. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  tbe  enormous  quantity 
of  stone  lying  in  confusion  southward  beyond  the  gh4t  and  in 
the  sea,  as  far  as  the  rock,  on  which  one  square  pillar  still  stands 
in  the  ceaseless  beat  of  the  waves.  Had  the  whole  space  been 
covered  with  buildings,  afterwards  shaken  down  by  some  long 
earthquake,  and  their  stones  left  to  be  tumbled  by  the  sea,  or  on 
higher  ground  to  be  corrodedi  as  those  of  the  shrine,  by  the 
wind  and  spray  of  centuries,  the  result  would  have  been  just  what 
we  now  see  ;  but,  as  now,  on  a  calm  day,  spray  from  the  rising 
tide  reached  us  sitting  in  the  eastern  doorway  of  the  cloister,  just 
in  front  of  the  shrine  door,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any 
building  could  have  existed  below  ;  it  would  have  been  a  bold 
design  even  to  enclose  the  space  westward  of  the  pillared 
rock  as  a  sea-bath,  to  which  the  ghat  above  named  might  give 
access,  and  from  which  narrow  steps  would  lead  to  a  standing 
place  (some  four  feet  square)  sm toothed  in  the  rock  some 
four  feet  below  the  threshold.  The  bea-l>eat  pillar  was  often,  at 
the  time  ot  our  visit,  completely  envelopeil  in  water  and  spray 
from  the  waves  of  the  rising  tide  ;  it  stands  in  a  sniuotli  wall 
of  rock  continued  northward,  beyond  a  gap  of  some  twelvo 
feet  in  another  like  wall  wherein  are  the  mortice  holes  of 
other  like  pillara.  Bishop  Heber^  without  grounds,  fancied  it 
might  be  a  lingam. 

The  hills  of  the  caves  and  reliefs  stretch  for  a  mile  close 
behind  the  village,  beginning  in  low  shelving  beds  at  the  northi 
and  ending  in  precipitous  masses  some  eighty  feet  high,  on  the 
south.  Small  as  the  elevation  is,  it  suffices  to  give  a  very 
extensive  and  charming  view  ;  the  eastern  half  of  the  scene  is 
occupied  by  the  sea ;  westward  it  is  bounded  by  a  bolder  range 
stretching  far  to  north  and  south,  through  a  gap  in  which  are 
seen  the  towers  of  the  great  Pagoda  of  Trichiconum,  its  woods  and 
fertile  fields,  and  between  that  western  range  and  the  sands  of 
the  shor^  there  is  at  this  time  far  more  water  than  land^  though 
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coarse  grass  in  abundance  peers  tbrongh  the  water  now,  and  tbo 
dry  season  doubtless  leaves  these  fields'  only  moist  enough  to 
continue  aiecn.  Clefts  in  the  rock,  filk  i  vath  rich  mould  by 
the  disin  I  (  grated  stone,  put  forth  creeping  plants  and  low- 
spreading  shrubs  and  iiowers,  but  otherwise  the  rocks  are  naked. 
Two  well-marked  valleys  running  through  the  range  from 
north-east  to  soulii-west,  and  an  irregular  branch  of  the  northern 
one  running  south-east  out  to  the  plain,  make  divisions  in  the 
range  very  convenient  for  topographical  purposes  ;  and  we  shall 
take  due  advantage  of  them  in  going  the  round  of  the  sights  in 
a  saunter,  which,  making  every  allowanoe  for  halts  to  admire  and 
perpend,  can  hardly  take  more  than  two  hours. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  famous  bas-relief  just  behiodthe  village 
temple.   Here  the  face  of  perpendicular  rock,  some  thirty  feet 
high,  is  covered  for  a  length  of  eighty  feet  with  figures  of 
men  of  all  enzes,  numing  or  standing,  armed  or  unarmed,  and  of 
pot-bellied  cherubs  and  beasts.   There  is  no  grouping,  nay 
there  is  no  scene ;  the  figures  tell  no  tale,  and  have  no  connection 
with  each  other,  save  that  all  look  towards  a  cleft  about  half- 
way along  the  face.    On  the  northern  rock  the  conspicuous 
figures  are  Heber's  favourite  elephants,  which  certainly  are  suc- 
cessful, but  it  is  little  praise  to  a  sculptor  that  he  has  not  failed 
in  a  representation  requiring  so  little  delicacy  of  proportion  or . 
knowledge  of  anatomy.    In  the  southern  rock  the  chief  figure 
is  Arjan,  with  up-stretched  arms,  standing  on  one  toe,  engaged 
in  some  of  those  penances  which  give  power  even  over  the  gods  ; 
and  perhaps  we  should  be  wrong  in  saying  the  figures  here 
show  less  knowledge  and  skill  than  is  displayed  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  rectangular  saint  in  the  early  middle  ac^e.  Far 
superior  is  the  famous  figure  of  a  seated  ascetic,  well  posed,  with 
down-pressed  head  ;  the  only  specimen  we  have  seen  of  so  early 
a  date  of  a  true  Hindu  statue — a  human  figure  cut  out  in  the 
round.    Near  these  are,  in  high  relief,  the  figures  of  sundry 
other  ascetics,  some  headless,  having  but  the  mortice  hole  for  the 
neck  between  the  shoulders.    Adjoining  this  to  the  south,  the 
face  of  the  rock  is  occupied  for  forty  feet  by  a  cave  temple, 
seven  bays  broad,  coarse  and  plain,  without  symbol  of  wor- 
ship or  ornament,  save  the  conventional  siltiDg  lions»  with  goggle 
eyes  and  tusks  and  prick  ears^  which  form  bases  for  the  pillars 
in  front ;  it  iB  three  bays  deep,  and  though  each  side  chamber 
is  but  two  bays  broad,  the  shnne  is  internally  not  the  square  of 
two  bays  ;  it  therefore  should  be  tolerably  me,  even  if  more  of 
the  lions  follow  the  one  which  has  vanished,  faults  parallel  to  the 
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dip  of  the  northern  l)eds  havioL!;  cut  liim  off  above  and  below.  Tin's 
cave,  shrine  and  all,  h  beiug  utiiized  as  a  place  for  making  tlie 
mortar  used  in  repairing  the  neighbouring  pagoda.  Next,  for 
eighty  or  ninety  feet,  we  find  the  natural  rock,  unappropriated  by 
any  w  ji  k.  Beyond,  for  a  length  ot  Hoine  fifty  feet,  the  .sloping 
rock  has  been  cut  back  some  fifteen  feet,  and  tlie  vertical  wall  so 
obtained,  Bonie  twelve  feet  high,  is  covered  with  a  low  relief  of  a 
gigantic  Kiiblina  Lyiding  the  hill  Goberdun  on  his  little  finger, 
or  toying  with  Gopis  as  large  as  hiinself  among  the  big  cows 
and  c^ves  of  favored  Brindabun ;  a  rude  roof  resting  on  pillars 
shtilteiB  atiM  pseeioos  work  of  art,  which  neither  ^ains  nor  loses 
by  the  pigments  da«bed  on  it  bj  worahippers. 

So  far  we  hare  been  moving  BOiithwwrd  along  the  eastern 
lace  of  the  cLiff ;  now  kA  ns  tvun  sharp  to  the  right  .up  the 
ringing  naked  rock,  steep  but  rough  enovch  to  give  secure  ^ootr 
hold.  In  a  minute  we  ace  on  the  ridge     the  eastern  quaariec; 
whose  boundaries  are  the  pilain  on  the  east^  and  -on  the  ottier 
sides  the  first  long  valley  Tunning  from  uorth-east  to  sout^ 
^est  With  its  irregular  branch  to  south-east   Bat  this  vaUey 
is  not  a  smooth  ditch  on  one  level  like  a  railway  cutting. 
First,  it  ris^  gently  and  regularly  to  a  height  sf  some  twenty-fi^re 
feet,  and  then  dips  into  the  basin  just  below  us  to  the  north-owest, 
half  full  of  rich  earth,  fringed  with  stiff,  trailing  shrubs,  sur>- 
Tounded  by  bare,  barren  rocks,  cut  off  from  the  southern  fall  of 
the  valley  by  its  highest  ridge,  perhaps  forty  feet  high,  connecting 
the  ridge  on  which  we  stand  with  the  Palatine  Hili  on  the  other, 
«ide.    On  our  ridge  are  two  conspicuous  objects — two  crags 
■shooting  up  boldly  ;  good  landmarks,  almost  the  first  objects 
seen,  and  the  last  lost  by  the  traveller — two  slices  of  larger  rocks, 
whose  western  masses  have  been  quarried  away  :  the  other, 
the  terrace  and  side  posts  of  a  gopuram,  one  of  the  three  struc- 
tural works  on  these  hills.    The  terrace  is  sixty  feet  by  forty, 
including  the  gate-passage  ^Yhich  is  ten  feet  broad,  is  six  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  each  of  the  side  posts  rises  tea 
feet  above  it.    There  may  be  nothing  remarkable  in  the  work 
itself ;  the  terrace  wall  has  only  the  usual  mouldings  and  cor- 
-nices  and  plastevs  -;  the  posts  'ooly  the  usual  medallions ;  but 
its  -position  Is  the  mAy  hint  of  any  large  dengn  about  ithe  place. 
iB*or  it  stands  just  behind  the  village  Pagoda  (whose  ^opv/romtoe^ 
is  unfinished,  nor  built  up  to  the  level  of  the  gate-posts),  just  over 
ithe  unappropiiated  >rock,  and  far  enough  back  to  give  room  for  a 
Hbold  steep  flight  of  steps  to  be  hewn  in  the  native  rock.  BeyonJ, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  little  valley,  is  the  Palatine  fiiU  whose 
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top  offers  the  lai-gest  space  of  roughly  level  ground  in  these  hills, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  ^ite  of  a  palace.    It  is  therefore 
conceivable  that  this  c/opuram,  ;i|iproached  from  below  by  a 
broad  tiight  of  stairs,  tianked  b}'  a  cave  temple  and  that  of  the 
Gopi  bas-relief,  was  to  be  a  gateway,  giving  access  by  a  solid 
einbankraent  to  some  temple  or  dwelling-liouse  on  the  level 
t(»[)  of  the  Palatine.    Hence  downwards  into  the  basin  whence 
tiie  brattie-makers  are  busdy  carrying  the  earth,  and  there 
let  us  pause  to  notice  curious  channels  in  the  surface  of  the 
rock.    These  are  less  than  a  foot  broad,  and  perhaps  an  inch 
deep,  and  generally  at  least  are  found  in  parallel  pairs,  but  their 
object  is  nut  very  plain.    They  are  certainly  not  water-courses, 
but  may  be  suspected  to  indicate  the  method  of  moving  blocks 
cut  in  the  quarries  by  means  of  rollers  ruuning  in  these  grooves  ; 
however,  they  certainly  fall  in  some  places  so  abruptly  that  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  any  pressure  could  have  confined  the  roller  to 
them.    Pas^ng  northward  into  the  gorge,  we  shall  find  it  full  of 
sharp  chips  of  granites  of  all  sizes   which  make  walking 
somewhat  unpleasant    This  northern  part  of  the  eastern 
f^uarter  is  now  one  of  the  chief  quarries.   On  the  eastern 
side  of  this  gorge  is  a  cave  temple,  three  bays  long,  with 
bas-reliefs  of  tiie  Vaniha  and  fidman  "  avatars  "  of  Vishnu,  the 
latter  the  only  allusion  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  story  of 
Bali  which  some  would  localize  here.    Beyond,  just  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gorge,  is  an  oblong  rock  cut  into  the  semblance 
of  a  shrine,  some  25  feet  in  external  height ;  from  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  small  chamber  hewn  in  it,  projects  the  squat  image 
of  Gand^a,  black  with  constant  and  fresh  oil,  and  decorated  with 
thin  strings  of  fresh  flowers.    A  huge  cylindrical  rock,  curiously 
poised  on  the  sloping  surface  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  is  the  guide 
of  our  next  advance.    It  is  said  to  be  about  25  feet  in  diameter 
and  we  should  set  it  at  50  feet  in  length.    Its  rounded  lower  end 
probably  gave  the  idea,  now  devoutly  beUeved,  that  it  was  a 
lump  of  butter  turned  into  stone  by   Krishna.     Passing  on 
between  two  crags  at  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  range,  wc 
come  to  a  rock  hewn  into  a  temple  of  three  chambers,  cacli  having 
on  its  back  wall  a  male  figure  wearing  the  Persian  cap,  between 
two  attendants,  none   monstrous,  but   all   apparently  forms 
of  *Siva;  the  warders  which  flank  each  door- way,  too,  are  not 
unpleasing.    In    front  of  this  is  Krishna's  churn,  singularly 
small  for  the  production  of  so  -  huge  a  mass  of  butter,  for 
it  is  only  a  round  cistern  cut  in  the  live  rock  less  than  five  feet 
deep>  and  less  than  nine  feet  iu  internal  breadth.    Even  the  cat 
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which  ate  the  butter  is  poiuted  out,  on  its  liind  legs  close  to  the 
elephant's  trunk  at  the  corner  of  the  great  bas-relief,  petrified, 
"we  suppose,  with  shame  and  horrur  at  the  discovery  of  its 
sacrilegious  tliel't.  From  the  churn  we  pass  southward  along 
the  ridge,  on  wiioau  slope  lies  the  pat  uf  butter,  to  the  Palutme, 
with  a  digression,  if  need  be,  to  the  edge  of  the  palmyra  swamp 
to  two  caves  of  little  interest,  though  there  are  warders  to 
each  of  the  five  chambers  of  the  one  the  other  is  a  coarse 
■work  with  no  internal  division.  The  top  seems  to  have  been 
enlaiged  by  excavating,  and  perhaps  by  terracing,  and  bricks  are 
abundanji,  as  in  fragments  of  walls,  all  down  this  side  of  the 
ravine ;  but  if  you  venture  to  doubt  that  they  once  made  part  of 
a  palace,  the  simple  faith  of  your  guide  at  once  confutes  you* 
In  the  crags  of  the  eastern  hill  are  certain  holes  made,  yoa 
think,  by  the  tools  which  cut  away  the  rest  of  the  rock  and 
blackened  by  weather ;  he  knows  the  stains  to  be  the  smoke 
of  lamps  which  once  gave  hght  to  the  palace.  Besides^  have 
you  not  the  ladies'  bed,  and  the  ladies*  bath  ? — the  former,  native 
lock,  some  two  feet  in  height  and  eight  by  four  in  length 
and  breadth,  carefully  smoothed,  with  a  Uon  half  the  size  of  life 
for  head-board ;  the  latter  an  irregular  cistern  hewn  in  the 
sloping  side  of  the  original  summit  spared  just  south  of  the  bed. 

Here,  standing  by  the  bath  on  the  edge  of  the  valley,  we  may 
pause  to  consider  our  roiito.  We  must  cross  the  hut 
in  what  direction  and  with  what  special  aim  ?  S  outhward 
we  see  in  the  western  face  of  the  next  ridge  two  unuiteiosting 
caves  which  will  irresistibly  tempt  the  conscientious  sight-seer 
to  a  laborious  and  ill -re warded  claml)er  among  sharp  frag- 
ments, the  spoil  of  modern  quarries.  But  the  outer,  or  eastern 
crest,  has  a  rude  building  which  looks  more  promising,  and  to 
that  we  will  direct  our  steps.  When,  on  the  top  of  the  new 
ridge,  we  find  the  eastern  ridge  somewhat  lower,  and  separated 
from  us  by  a  deep  cleft,  some  two  feet  broad,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  i  idge,  we  cannot  forget  the  two  or  tliree  lines 
of  irregular  narrow  steps  hewn  along  the  western  face,  tiud 
"wonder  whether  they  cmh  have  beeu  meant  as  the  banqLiettes 
of  a  natural  rampart ;  but  the  doubt  rises  only  to  be  put  away 
after  a  moment's  thought.  Passing  the  cleft,  we  find  ourselves 
on  a  narrow  ridge  falling  abruptly  to  the  east,  having  its  north- 
ern edge  so  steep  that  no  one  could  mount  it  but  for  foot- 
holes,  cot,  we  suppose,  for  the  masons,  and  not  successfully  closed 
by  the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which  they  tried  to  restore'the 
original  surface  of  the  rock.  The  Tmndaptm  to  which  we  are 
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going,  occupies  the  southern  end  of  this  ridge  ;  and  passing 
along  S.  narrow  ridge  l:>etween  it  and  the  tangled  bnish  of  tho 
cleft,  we  find  ourselves  ou  a  space  overhanging  the  tumbled  rocks 
of  tlie  next  gorge,  and  in  front  of  the  mundapum.  It  is  a 
square  building  of  rough  stone  without  mortar,  open  wholly  to 
the  south,  the  slabs  of  the  roof  resting  on  the  three  walls  and 
four  sqtiared  shafts  among  tho  thorn-bushes  within,  and  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  walls  form  a  stair  leading  to  the  roof, 
the  pleasautest,  if  not  the  most  comfortable,  lounge  about  the 
rocks  ;  for  here  we  catch  every  breath  of  air  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  hence  we  look  down  on  the  broad,  bright  view  from 
the  white  line  of  ceaseless  foam  on  the  shore,  to  the  sharp  ridge 
of  the  hills  to  the  west,  with  the  towers  of  Trichiconum  liestiiug 
among  their  peaks. 

Going  down  the  steps  named  in  the  northern  edge  of  the  rock, 
—a  task  easier  for  our  barefooted  guides  than  for  us, — we  find 
ourselves  on  a  ledge  leading  to  a  cave  directly  under  the  lookoufc 
inundapum.  Though  the  cave  itself  is  but  three  bays  broad, 
it  has  in  front  a  portico  never  roofed,  five  bays,  and  the  wings, 
the  rode  wall  opposite  the  spare  bays,  bear  the  conch  and  discus 
of  Vishnu  in  delicately  incised  linea  The  elegance  of  these 
patterns,  the  roominess  and  airiness  of  the  cave,  the  style  of  the 
pillars,  are  witnesses  enough  to  its  importance ;  but  all  its  wall- 
reliefs  have  been  carefully  chiselled  away,  though  so  long  after 
the  excavation  was  finished  that  the  darkness  and  freshness  of 
the  surface  they  covered  makes  their  outline  strongly  marked  ; 
that  on  the  south  wall  seems  to  have  been  a  Krishna  toying  with 
the  Qopis. 

Scrambling  into  the  plain  level  we  find  ourselves  at  the 

mouth  of  the  southern  valley,  and  crossing  it  a  little  way 
down,  find,  under  a  far  over-hanging  rock,  a  flight  of  nar- 
row steps  loading  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  whereon  is  the 
inaccessible  shrine,  a  rooflci^s  altar-like  building  of  stone,  ou 
brick  base,  opening  to  the  north.  At  the  top  we  find,  a  little 
below  us  to  the  left,  a  green  platform  overhung  on  three  sides 
by  fall  rock^,  but  opening  to  the  south  by  a  broad,  rugged 
gorge.  Here,  just  under  the  shrine,  is  a  cave  of  three  bays, 
containing  the  famous  relief  of  tho  struggle  between  Durga 
and  the  buffalo-headed  demon  Alahes.  The  godd'  ss  a  most 
elegant,  girlish  figure,  mounted  on  a  rushing  lion,  is  leaning  back 
to  give  full  force  to  the  javelin  which  her  outstretched  right 
hand  is  about  to  launch  on  the  retreating  demon,  and  her  spare 
hands,  each  wiih  its  weapon,  having  no  visible  attachment  to 
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her  body,  are  not  associated  with  it  in  one's  mind,  and  so  do  not 
make  it  nionrlroua  Indeed,  it  seems  natural  to  fari^y  tliat 
tlie  sculptor  of  tliis  spirited  and  elegant  work  left  tlie  gross 
accessories  to  men  of  inferior  powers  and  worse  tastes,  men 
whose  pride  are  t  he  master-pitices  in  the  shore  temple  or  their 
larger  preseutnicnts  here  ;  for  the  recess  of  the  shrine  proper 
contains  a  bns-relii-f  of  5iva,  Sic,  hke  those  on  the  shore, 
and  the  pendant  to  tlie  Duiga  reUef  is  another  coarse  one  of 
Vishnu  sleeping  on  tlie  snake.  Descending  the  gorge  to  the 
south,  and  j)as8ing  round  the  easternmost  rock,  to  glance  at  the 
feeble  attempt  at  imitation  of  the  great  reHefs  near  the  village, 
we  shall  got  back  to  t|u;Lrters  for  a.  W^U-earued  bath  and  rest 
in  much  less  than  the  two  hours. 

We  have  spoken  of  every  cave  presenting  any  ornament  save 
in  the  bases  or  bands  of  pillars,  or  an  outtiued  flat  entablature 
on  the  rock  outside,  or  cfaannels  or  holes  in  the  floor  which  may 
be  symbols^  or  sockets  for  symbols.  The  last  mentioned  is  noir 
the  only  one  containing  any  work  of  artistic  interest^  though 
the  defaced  caye  under  the  lookout  mundapum  may  once 
have  rivalled  it,  But  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  the 
carvings  in  that  cave,  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  existence  of 
two  classes  of  work, — the  one  evidently  completed,  and  afler  a 
design  ;  the  latter  suggested  by  some  other  work  generally  close 
by,  often  unflnished,  and  always  evidencing  that  labor  had 
become  much  scarcer  as  well  as  much  worse,  Thus  the  carvings 
near  the  village  are  really  in  relief ;  those  on  the  southern  rock 
cover  a  smaller  surface,  and  are  mere  scratches,  plain  enough  only 
to  show  tliat  the  workman  wanted  to  imitate  the  figures  of  the 
other.  The  crest  of  a  small  rock  opposite  the  Durga  cave  is 
blocked  out  for  a  tiny  copy  of  the  largest  of  the  raf^s  ;  it  is 
mnch  more  like  a  child's  first  Noah's  ark.  There  are  three 
caves,  too,  of  tliis  class,  looking  more  like  the  totterine  mud- 
houses  of  children's  play  than  excavations  in  granite,  and  with 
the  oriorinal  blockmarks  even  unsmoothed.  Each  is  near 
another  older  temple,  and  at  first  we  fancied  them  the  leisure 
work  of  modern  quarry  men,  but  soon  acquitted  these  honest 
people  of  such  extravagant  folly.  The  three  are  found — one 
in  the  pair  near  the  palmyra  swamp  visited  on  the  way  from 
the  churn  to  the  Palatine,  one  in  the  pair  seen  looking  south- 
ward from  the  latter  hill,  the  third  one  of  the  pair  in  the  rocks 
east  of  the  Durga  tenrple,  seen  in  paijiaiug  loaiid  the  bas-relief 
rock  there. 
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A  walk  of  half  a  mile  south  of  the  hills  through  a  palmyra 
grove  springing  out  of  heavy  sand  leads  to  the  rathH,  Imt  a 
cunning  traveller  escapes  this  by  a  diftVrcnt  distrihutiou  of 
work.  As  of  course  every  one  travels  in  the  night,  and  .sliould 
manage  to  arrive  at  early  dawn,  the  very  best  plan  would  be  to 
do  the  hills  ia  the  morning,  and  reserve  the  rest  of  the  sights 
for  the  afternoon  ;  then,  sallying  out  at  four  to  meet  the  fresh  sea 
breeze,  he  should  visit  the  remains  by  the  sea  and  walk  along 
the  firmer  sands  till  opposite  the  rains,  so  escaping  all  but  fifty 
yards  of  loose  sand — just  the  passage  of  the  sand  hills — and 
avoiding  them  on  the  way  back  by  walking  through  the  fields  to 
the  like  works  near  the  canal  (the  '  schools '  as  our  servant  called 
them).  This  will  be  a  walk  of  five  or  six  miles^  and  so  three  hours 
will  give  plenty  of  time  for  sightseeing, — more  assuredly  than 
the  raths  are  likely  to  take.  For  we  cannot  pretend  to  care  much 
for  them,  though  they  be,  as  Fergusson  holds,  miniatures  of 
Buddhist  monasteries  and  temples.  The  same  expiiing  energy 
which  has  thrown  up  these  rocks  has  thrown  up  others  to  the 
south-east,  but  only  seven  are  appropriated.  Of  these  four  are  of 
shrines  running  in  a  line  from  north  to  south,  while  a  large  figure 
of  a  lion,  and  another  of  an  elephant,  partly  buried  in  the  sand, 
are  seen  half-way  to  the  fiftli  rath,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  west. 

This  name,  "  rath,"  inak'^s  people  expect  them  to  be  like  the 
object  properly  so  called — the  car  of  an  idol-procession,  and  the 
choice  of  name  is  sinn-idar,  for  three  at  least  are  far  more  like 
modern  temple  shrmes  and  the  others  (the  third  and  fifth) 
are  hke  neither.  The  fifth  is  the  most  elegant  in  concep- 
tion,— an  oblong  rock  rounded  into  an  apse  at  the  north,  and 
worked  into  a  projecting  portion  at  southern  end,  its  upper 
part  being  carveel  in  decreasing  stages.  To  take  the  other 
four;  the  northen  pair  are  square,  completely  hollowed;  the 
first  is  enipiy,  and  the  lines  of  its  roof  are  convex  ;  the  second 
contains  a  bas-relief,  and  its  upper  portion  is  pyramidal  in 
Stages.  The  third  is  the  largest  and  unfinished ;  the  plan 
seems  to  have  been  to  have  an  oblong  hall  of  four  aisles  covered 
with  a  roof  externally  convex ;  but  the  excavation  is  only  two- 
thirds  finished,  and  an  earthquake  or  other  violent  cause  haa 
split  it  through  the  middle  from  north-west  to  south-east^ 
kaocking  away  a  fragment  where  the  r^t  begins,  and  also  the 
south-west  comer* 

The  remaining  one  was  to  be^  it  seems,  a  square  hall,  with  a 
projecting  portico  to  the  west^  but  the  labourers  stopped  after 
excavating  b^ond  this  pertioo,  and  a  sort  of  passage  or  verandah 
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00  two  other  sides,  though  all  the  stages  of  the  upper  part  have 
had  their  last  touches.  Here  aloue  are  many  rudely  carved 
figures,  and  the  upper  stages  may  have  been  more  and  better 
finished.  Indeed  we  might  have  seen  for  ourselves,  for  on  the 
south  rises  a  rock  not  cut  away,  whereby  the  guide  and  those 
irrepressible  boys  scrambled  up  with  ease,  but  we  did  not  choose  to 
"spread-eagle"  against  the  wall  to  delight  the  world  with  failure. 
It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  on  three  sides  the  different  stages 
are,  or  have  been,  decorated  with  gurgoyles»  bat  those  of  the 
north  and  south  sides  were  hoUowed  for  the  actual  discharge  of 
water,  and  here  the  heads  have  fallea  It  is  curious  to  notice 
two  works,  side  by  nde,  both  left  unfinished,  as  though  each  bad 
been  made  over  to  a  separate  gang,  and  both  had  been  simul- 
taneously and  suddenly  abaodoned.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  notice 
that  tliese  works  have  their  feeble  imitation  in  the  rocks  near 
the  back  water ;  these  are  square  with  storied  tops,  but  neither 
is  excavated. 


We  spent  two  days  and  a  half  here  ;  a  shorter  stay  would 
have  been  too  short,  for  Murray  was  no  help  ;  longer  would 
have  been  tedious,  for  the  same  sights  will  not  busy  many 
mornings   and    many   evenings,   nor   will    the   same  few 

books  enliven  many  days.    But  these  two  days  were  pleasant 
days,  for  the  aspect  of  the  place  belied  its  barrenness.  The 
broad  belt  of  p;ilmyras,  which  for  miles  divides  the  sloping 
Bands  of  the  beacli  from  the  levels,  more  or  less  green  and 
moist,  which  ptrptch  to  the  western  hills,  would  seem  to  an 
Englishman  witness  to  a  kinder  soil  than  the  loose  sand  from 
whicii  they  spring,   and  from  that  sand,  too,  grow  wild  flowers 
which  contrast  with  it  almost  as  strangely  as  do  the  creeps 
and  wiry  shrubs  of  the  clefts,  with  the  naked,  petrified  rucks 
over  which  they  spread.    And  there  must  be  abundant  pasture  in 
the  neighbourhood,  at  least  at  this  season,  for  the  cattle  which 
furnish  material  for  the  bratties  spread  to  dry  on  the  slopes  ; 
and  as  the  quarrymen  must  find  employment  here  always,  the 
little  village  can  never  be  given  over  to  the  few  Brahmins  one 
had  fanci^  its  sole  inhabitants.   ilSlothing  need  be  said  of  the 
ioumey  back ;  six  hours  of  daylight  are  apt  to  be  wearisome 
when  the  two  postures  possible  are  squattmg  and  lying,  a;Dd 
when  dull  reading  is  only  relieved  by  looking  again  and  again 
to  see  if  our  starting-place  has  vanished.   But  even  two  miles 
an  hour  in  a  flat  country  will  at  last  hide  a  hill  a  hundred  feet 
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high.  About  5  o'clock  we  passed  Covelong,  once  a  French 
station,  with  a  church  in  a  garden,  a  lofty  gloomy  house,  divers 
store-houses,  and  a  mosque  clo^e  to  tlie  inlet.  Then  a  little 
walk,  then  dinner,  then  chilled  but  dreanaless  sleep,  and  so  to 
the  journey's  end» 
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Abt.  11,^ Memorandwm  by  Captain  J.  0.  Forbes,  R.E.,  Super* 

intendent,  Irrigation  Works,  Oiidh,  on  Irrigation 
Works  in  ike  Madras  Presidency,  vjith  remarh 
by  Colonel  M.  iStrackey,  B.K,  luspector-Getural  of 
Irrigation  Worka, 

IT  often  to  the  uninitiated  is  a  nuitter  of  intense  marvel 
that  such  extraordinary  differences  of  opinion  upon  sultjects 
connected  with  hydraulic   eogineeriog  should  be  found  to 
exist  among  the  men  professing  to  be  experts  in  that  art. 
They,  the  outsiders,  have  got  a  hazy  notion  that  hydraulic 
engineering  is  based  upon  the  exact  sciences,  and  that  its 
problems  should  be  aa  capable  of  being  worked  out  to  an  uner- 
ring  solution  by  deductive  process  as  any  problem  in  Euclid. 
In  point  of  t'act^  however,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
art  is  thoroughly  empirical,  that  the  most  exhaustive  know- 
ledge of  formulae  will  not  sufiice  to  make  a  man  an  effi- 
cient hydraulic  engineer  until  he  has  had  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  practical  experience.    Oddly  enough,  this  fact  is 
overlooked  even  by  the  experts  themselves,  which  doubtless 
accounts   for   the  unreasonable  manner  in  which  Madras 
Engineers  find  fault  with  Bengal  Engineers  for  not  being 
adepts  in  matters  of  which  they  have  little  or  no  experience^ 
and  in  which  also  Bengal  engineers  devote  their  wits  and 
energies  to  trying  to  depreciate  Ma'lrns  works,  and  to  prove 
their  failurn  in  theory  in  spite  of  their  having  been  successful 
in  fact,    bo  in  days  not  very  long  gone  by  did  Dr.  Lardner 
maintain  that  steam-boats  could  not  cross  the  Atlantic.    So  did 
otiier  learned  Tliebans  maintain  that  to  run  a  locomotive  on  a 
ra  lioacl  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  was  simply 
absurd  in  its  utter  impossibility.    So  also  were  galvanism  and 
gas  pooli-puolied  lor  very  ex<|uisite  philosophical  reasons,  until 
they  took  their  places  among  the  "eternal  veracities,"  and  began 
to    do  substantial  work-a-day  service  in  the  world.    But  we 
are  not  aware  that  many  philosophers  persisted  in  ignoring 
theni  after  they  had  become  "great  facts,"  nor  even  in  depre- 
ciating their  utility.    It  was  reserved  for  the  wise  men  of  tlic 
East  to  insinuate  that  the  success  of  successful  things  was 
illusory  or  ephemeral,  to  prophesy  eventual  faiiurej  to  exaggerate 
the  cost  and  explain  away  the  supposed  profits,  and  when  the 
success  was  in<usputable  and  no  obscuration  possible^  to  hint 
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that  it  was  more  by  luck  thaa  cunning,  the  result  of  accident 
rather  than  the  reward  of  skill. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that  all  this  may  be  done  without 
any  spiteful  intention,  or  any  conscious  unfaithfulness  to 
truth  •  nay,  it  may  even  be  done  without  auy  persoual  jealousy, 
without  any  personal  tinge  whatever,  except  from  that  adherence 
to  one's  own  ideas,  which,  when  right,  is  oiUed  self-reliance  and 
finuneflB^  and,  when  mong;  8elf'<}onceit  and  obstinacy.  A  man 
trained  to  a  certain  cunieulum  of  thought  is  hard  to  oonyince 
that  it  can  possibly  be  wrong,  or  inadequate  to  enable  him  to 
understand  eTerjrthing  connected  with  his  own  business ;  he 
does  not  see  why  he  should  chauge  his  old  mumpaimua  for 
this  new-fangled  mmpaimiis.  And  surely  he  ought  to  know^ 
conttdering  he  has  been  mumbling  it  all  his  life.  He  ihin^  the 
man  who  would  teach  him  anything  new,  vain  and  impertinent, 
and  although  in  these  present  days  when  everybody  afifects  ultra 
candour,  he  professes  the  utmost  readiness  to  investigate  and 
accept  the  novelty  if  true,  still,  by  natural  instinct,  his  investi- 
gation inclines  much  more  towards  findiug  fault  than  towards 
recognisiog  excellence  ;  he  does  not  intentionally  depreciate — very 
far  irom  it ;  but  he  finds  it  too  much  to  admit  that  any  other 
men  have  found  out  more  than  himself  and  his  masters, 
without  the  consolatory  proviso  that  their  discoveries  were  not 
absolutely  perfect  after  alL 

The  Memorandum  specified  in  the  heading  of  this  article  is  a 
curious  illustration  how,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  a  zealous 
and  intelligent  officer  may  "miss  his  tip,"  may  be  led  into 
misconceptions,  may  put  Inmself  iu  the  way  of  being  suspected 
of  misrepresentations  (though  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
remarks  which  appear  so  are  attribatabla  to  the  natural  instmct 
aforesaid,  and  not  to  any  iU-feeling),  and  may  even  fail  to  com« 
prehend  not  only  much  cf  what  he  sees,  but  even  what  it  was 
his  bnstuess  to  look  for. 

It  is  hard  to  guess  what  the  rai$on  ^Stre  of  this  Memorandum 
can  be.  As  a  mere  jotting  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  which 
struck  the  author  individusJly  during  his  tour  of  inspection  among 
the  Madras  iuigation  works,  it  washardly  worth  the  trouble  of  writ- 
ing, for  so  much  of  the  remarks  as  are  true  are  anything  but  new, 
and  the  one  or  two  original  ideas  have  the  bad  luck  to  be  blunders. 
If  the  Memorandum  was  intended  to  throw  any  light  upon 
the  subject  of  the  construction  of  irrigation  wcnks  upon  the 
rivers  of  Northern  India— which,  by  the  way,  we  always  under- 
stood to  be  the  spedal  object  for  which  the  tour  of  inspection^ 
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was  undertaken — it  was,  if  possible,  less  valuable  still ;  for  the 
first  part  of  it  is  too  trite,  and  all  the  rest  too  irrelevant,  to  be 
even  suggestive.  The  tour  of  inspection  seems  to  iiave  been  a 
rapid  rush  through  a  portion  of  the  Southern  Presidency, 
employed  in  locddiig  at  aU  those  irrigation  works  which  had  the 
least  posnble  veeemblanoe  to  tbe  potential  iirigatioB  works  of 
Northern  India,  and  in.carafully  esohewing  the  examinatioii  <^ 
any  which  might  poanUy  bear  a  leeemblanee^  or  exist  ander 
analogous  conditions. 

Ga^tain  Forbes  looks  at  the  Colerooni  Kistn%  and  Godavery 
irrigation  worka^  and  comas  to  the  important  conclnsbns  that  lasgO 
deltaic  streams  are  not  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  mountain 
tomnts  running  down  steep  declivities  ;  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  one  foot  and  twenty  feet  per  mile  in  the  fall  of 
a  riiror ;  that  rocks  are  not  sand  ;  that  spasmodio  debacles  of 
water  and  freshets  rising  gradually  and  slowly  are  by  no  means 
identical ;  and  that  works  which  might  be  suitable  to  the  one 
might  probably  not  be  suitable  to  the  other.  Unquestionably 
tarue.  So  likewise  two  and  two  make  four,  and  an  oyster  knife 
is  not  a  razor,  and  a  pound  weighs  more  than  two  ounces.  It 
is  possible  that  there  may  be  people  in  the  world  to  whom  these 
truismg  are  new  discoveries  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  doubtless  right 
that  somebody  should  take  the  trouble  to  explain  them, 
but  we  should  certainly  have  expected  to  see  the  explana- 
tion in  a  "lesson  book  for  infant  minds,"  rather  than  in  a 
grave  official  document  iuLended  for  the  edification  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

Baving,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  proyed  the  mysterious  fact 
tbat  the  lower  end  of  a  lltedtas  rives  b  difiieiient  from  the  upper 
end  of  a  Himala3nm  riTer>  and  that  the  rales  ibr  cbanming  tlie 
OHO  may  not  be  applioable  to  the  other,  Captain  Forbee  devotee 
no  ksa  then  eighteen  long  paragra{^»«-moro  tban  half  of  bis 
entire  Memorandum-^  remarks  upon  that  one  of  all  the 
Madras  rivera  whidi  bean  the  very  least  reaemblaaee  to  a 
Himalayan  torrenti  and  tbe  works  upon  which  are  beyond  afl' 
other  Madras  works  the  least  suited  to  be  models  for  irrigation' 
moka  in  Northern  InduL  With  what  object  all  this  inrnvant 
matter  about  the  Cauvery  was  hroaght  in,  it  ie  hard  to  eoneeive^ 
uakaaii  were  for  the  sake  of  an  opportunity 

"  lb  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike/' 
and,  to6ome  small  extent,  take  the  shine  out  of  the  works  that 
have  been  so  often  quoted  ae.the  most  proftfcaibie  example  <Bi 
Madras  irrigation. 
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It  is  odd  tbat  Captain  Forbes  did  not  inspect  some  of  the 
old  works  upon  tbe  upper  portions  of  the  rivers  of  Soutberu  * 
India,  which  really  migbt  furnish  useful  hints  for  the  sub- 
Himalayan  regions.  There  are  such  to  be  found  in  Mysore, 
Coimbatore,  Travancore,  &c.,  often  in  situations  exactly  repre- 
senting Captain  Forbes's  de&cnption  of  the  Northern  streams. There 
are  rivers  with  "  excessive  slopes,"  in  "  close  proximity  to  the 
hiU%*'  with  ^manyaod  oonstaot  floods/'  tearing  down  with 
gt^t  «wiftii6BB  in  flfMUBinodic  cMooIm  of  watw/'  mi.  on  tliese 
xivm  are  aoicuts,  ma&j  of  whieh  have  been  atandmg  "secu- 
larly/' ooeting  very  Httie  for  repair,  doing  th«r  work  veiy 
well,  and  in  every  reepeet  well  suited  to  throw  %ht  on  the 
subject  of  damming  the  hOl  streams  of  Northern  India ;  yet, 
Ibr  all  we  can  find,  they  were  never  visited  l-Hseem  indeed 
(though  that  is  hardly  possible)  never  even  to  have  been  heard 
o£  One  river,  lM>wever,  of  which  Captain  Forbes  did  hear — the 
Palaur — a  river  with  a  fall  of  ten  feet  per  mik^  and  which, 
though  a  far  worse  likeness  of  the  Himalayan  streams  than  those 
just  alluded  to,  is  nevertheless  a  nearer  resemblance  than  either 
the  Cauvery,  Kistna,  or  Godavery,  remained  unvisited.  It  was 
very  easy  of  access  from  Madras.  Captain  Forbes  knew  tliere  was 
an  anicut  upon  it ;  he  even  quotas  this  anicut  in  illustration 
of  one  of  his  vi6W8>  and  yet  he  never  took  the  trouble  to  go  and 
see  it. 

While  it  is  plain  from  tbe  internal  evidence  of  this  Memo- 
randum that  its  author  is  zealously  anxioiis,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  to  contribute  his  little  modicum  of  information  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Government  he  serves,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  from  simple  want  of  experience  his  powers  of  contribution 
are  extremely  limited.  As  far  as  regards  irrigation  works  on  the 
large  scale,  indeed,  he  appears  not  even  to  possess  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  enable  him  to  appreciate  his  own  deficiency. 

Thean  is  one  queer  specimen  of  a  blunder  in  Para,  6,^"  I 
think, "  says  Captain  Fbrbes,  that  it  is  admitted  that  the 
'*  eflfeet  ai  pladng  an  anient  across  a  river  is  to  canse  the  river 
"  bed  to  silt  up  on  the  np»stream  side  to  the  level  of  the  top  of 

the  weir ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  action  that  I  presume  it 
^has  been  fonnd  necessary  in  Madras  to  continue  raising  the 
"  anicuts  in  order  somewhat  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  of  the 
"  bed.  For  on  the  Cauvery  works  the  grand  anicut  and  tbe  upper 
"  Coleroon  anicut  have  both  been  raised  since  their  first  con- 
"  struction,  and  a  proposition  is  now  before  Qovemment  to  raise 
"  these  works  still  higher.  The  Qodavery  anicut,  built  in  1851, 
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Lad  two  feet  abided  to  its  height  in  1862-66.    Whether  the 
*  *'  Eistna  anicut  has  been  raised  since  it  was  first  built,  I  cannot 
"  state;  but  situated  as  it  is  at  a  spot  where  the  river  is  very  mach 
"  oontraetedf  the  silting  up  above  is  probably  much  less  than  in 

the  other  rivers ;  in  nct»  the  tendeiu^  apparently  is  to  eut^  and 
"  not  to  alt  In  1864,  the  Palaur  anient  was  raised  two  feet,  and 
**  in  the  same  year  the  three  anicuts  alluded  to  in  para*  6,  when 
"  being  reconstructed,  possibly  had  some  addition  made  to  their 
"  height."  This  paragraph  is  quite  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and 
even  lack  of  experience  fails  to  account  in  full  for  su<4>  a  tissue 
of  misconception.  For  had  Captain  Forbes  made  enquiry  upon 
the  subject^  he  would  have  found  that  the  raising  of  the  Qod- 
avery  anicut  was  not  "  in  order  somewhat  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rising  of  the  bed,  "  but  in  order  to  throw  more  water  into 
the  channels.  This  mip^ht  have  been  done  either  by  widening 
the  said  channels,  or  by  raising  the  dam  ;  and  as  the  latter  pro- 
cess was  the  more  economical,  and  had  also  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  improving  the  depth  of  water  in  the  channels  for 
navigation,  it  was  of  course  preferred.  Had  he  made  enquiry 
with  regard  to  the  Cauvery  works,  he  would  have  found  that  here 
also  the  object  was  to  send  more  water  down  the  channels,  and 
also  to  raise  their  surface  level,  the  latter  requirement  being, 
however,  due  not  to  any  silting  up  of  the  river  bed  above 
the  anicut,  but  to  the  silting  up  of  certain  portions  of  the 
irrigated  land  below  the  anicut,  where  there  is  a  very  slow  rising 
of  the  land  in  progress,  caused  by  the  deposit  spread  therecm 
by  the  water  from  the  anicut  channels.  The  Palaur  anicut  ivas 
ndsed  for  the  same  reason,  certainly  not  to  moYent  water  passing 
over  the  work,  which  is  simply  absurd.  Wherever  any  anieut 
has  been  raised,  in  shorty  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  Improv- 
ing the  irrigation  bj  diverting  a  larger  portion  of  the -flood 
watera 

But  did  it  never  occur  to  Captain  Forbes  to  ask  himself  the 
question,  what  effect  the  silting  up  of  the  up-stream  side  of  a  dam 
.  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  weir  could  possibly  have  on  the  sur- 
face level  of  the  flood  water  flowing  over  the  weir  ?  and  for  what 

possible  reason  ?  He  knows  by  heart,  of  course,  all  th  e  rules  and  for- 
niulre  for  the  solution  of  all  the  hydraulic  problems  ;  he  can  com- 
pute the  velocities  from  the  altitudes,  and  the  altitudes  from  the 
velocities  ;  he  can  calculate  the  depth  of  water  on  a  weir  if  he 
knows  its  length  and  discharge,  hut  docs  he  know  any  rule  which 
makes  the  mere  fact  of  tiie  bujall  segment  of  the  bed  upon  the 
up-stre9.m  side  of  a  dam  b^ing  fdled  to  the  level  of  its  cx^&i  wxih 
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.  sand  instead  of  water  exert  any  appreciable  influence  over  either 
discharge,  depth,  or  velocity  ? 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  find  it  asserted  that  no 
"  under-sluices  yet  tried  in  the  Mad  l  iiS  £111  icuts  have  been  found 
*'  eflfectuai  ill  getting  rid  of  the  accumulation  at  the  iieads  of  the 
"  irrigation  channels/*  This  is  not  strictly  correct  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  under-sluices  have,  on  the  whole,  failed  to  get  rid  of 
the  accamulatioii  above  the  weir  which  they  were  expected  to 
dispose  of.  In  the  Gauveiy  •  and  Coleroon  anicuts»  these  sluices 
are  distributed  here  and  tiiere  along*  the  dam,  some  being  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  river ;  it  was,  we  believe,  supposed  tha,t  they 
would  cause  local  scours  to  take  places  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  keep  the  mass  of  accumulation  from  rising  to  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  dam.  They  have  not  done  so  ;  their  action  is  in« 
dicated  by  a  faint  and  irregular  depression  immediately  opposite 
each  sluice,  but  extending  up-stream  to  hardly  any  distance,  so 
that  their  influence  in  keeping  down  accumulation  must  be  very 
slight ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  often  do  positive  mischief  by 
creating  a  scour  along  the  face  of  the  work.  But  where,  instead 
of  being  distributed  along  the  dam,  the  entire  scoiuina;  powers 
are  collocated  at  the  ends  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  heads 
of  the  irrigation  or  naviofation  channels,  they  most  certainly  are 
very  efficacious  in  keeping  a  deep  stream  open  ;  and  though  of 
course  there  must  always  be  some  small  space  of  comparatively 
dead  water  between  the  under-sluices  and  the  bank,  it  is  reduced 
tea  miiiiinum,  and  a  very  little  dredging  suffices  to  keep  the 
heads  clear.  The  under-sluices  of  the  Godavery,  Kistna  and 
Penuair  anicuts,  though  not  as  powerful  or  as  well  placed  as 
thev  might  be,  are  nevertheless  quite  sufficient  to  illustrate  this. 

Another  curious  mistake,  which  we  attributed  at  first  to  a 
olerieal  error,  may  be  found  in  the  reason  asagned  for  there 
^eing  little  or  no  cutting  below  the  upper  ODieroon  anicut, 
^^nddicei,  that  there  could  have  been  very  slight  or  no  action  at 
the  tail  on  account  of  the  very  great  water  way  of  the  river 
below  the  work !  This  is  incomprehensible,  "^e  effect  of  great 
water  way  below  a  weir  would  plainly  be  that  the  water 
would  run  off  all  the  more  rapidly — supposing  the  fall  the 
same,  and  that  so  the  apron  would  be  more  exposed  and 
the  action  at  the  tail  greater.  The  severo  trials  to  which  the 
Kistna  anient  has  been  exposed,  owing  to  its  having  been 
hullt  in  a  gorge  below  which  the  river  expands  and''' fur- 
nishes the  "great  water  way  "  which  carries  off  the  water  so 
rapidly,  will  illustrate  this  view.    The  real  truth  in  the  matter 
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of  the  upper  Coleroon  anicut  appears  to  be  almost  exactly  the 
reverse.  True,  the  river  is  very  wide  immediately  below  the  dam, 
but  thea  it  aot  only  narrows  soaiewhat  lower  down,  but  also 
in  high  freshes  receives  a  supplemental  iutiux  of  water  froiu  the 
Gauveiy  below  the  weir,  so  that  when  the  floods  rise  to  about 
eight  fie!et  abore  the  low  kvel,  there  is  a  oonsidetable  hack  water 
on  the  dam,  and  by  the  tine  they  have  leeched  their  maxi- 
mum heiffht»  the  CKittnictife  effect  of  the  aniottt  ie  only  to  he 
leoognised  by  a  ilight  ripple  on  the  rac&oe  of  the  water.  So 
that  the  tail  apnm  of  the  work  escapes  h^og  aeriously  damaged, 
not  because  the  water  runs  away  so  quickly,  hot  because  it 
does  not. 

We  ma8t>  however,  make  allowance  for  a  certain  looseness  of 

expression  which  we  find  in  the  Memorandum^  which  in  some  cases 
TOobaUy  fiaib  to  give  the  full  sense  of  what  the  author  means, 
t'or  instance,  he  talks  of  its  being  only  a  qiieatkm  of  degree 

as  to  whether  a  dam  can  be  made  across  a  river  discharging 
10,000  or  100,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  does  not  consider 
such  dift'ercace  of  importance  when  comparing  rivers  with  refer- 
ence to  Ruch  construction  ;  and  again,  in  para.  4,  he  appears  to 
lay  the  entire  stress  upon  the  slopes  of  the  rivers,  taking  no  notice 
of  relative  depths,  which  are  quite  as  indispensable  towards  deter- . 
mining  the  velocity  and  moment  of  the  flood.  Again,  concerning 
the  theoretical  best  site  for  an  anicut,  which,  leaving  other  con- 
siderations out  of  the  question  for  the  present,  he  defines  to  he  a 
certain  hypothetical  neutral  point  lu  a  river  where  it  ha^  just 
left  oflF  scouring,  aad  not  yet  begun  to  silt, — "a  point  which, 
"  although  continually  ahi/ting,  may  for  all  practical  purposes 
**  be  considered  to  be  at  the  spot  where  the  Bhingle  ceases,  and 
**  the  sandy  bed  commenoes,  and  another  advantsge  In  placbg 
the  dam  or  anicut  here  would  be  that  erf  thU  spot  tne  dU^ 
**  i^wrgB  avcMble  from  Hhs  river  is  a  nuuokMim.*'  The  italics 
are  ours. 

It  is  not  sud  whether  the  anient  itself  is  to  he  continually 
shifting  as  well  as  the  point ;  but  if  not»  the  advantages,  such  as 
they  are,  might  be  somewhat  precarious.  Neither  is  it  shown 
why  the  disdiarge  available  at  that  particular  point  should  be 
a  maximum.  Is  the  said  point  necessarily  always  just  below 
all  the  affluents,  and  just  above  all  the  deltaic  branches  1  We 
admit  tliat,  as  far  as  theory  is  concerned,  whenever  a  river 
erodes  its  bed  in  the  upper  reaches,  and  elevates  them  in  the 
lower,  there  must  at  all  times  be  same  point,  more  or  less 
extensiye,  which  19  neutral,  01  a  point      no  action,  or»  as 
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Colonel  Strachey  prefers  to  call  it,  a  highest  point  of  stability. 
One  of  the  phrases  is  as  good  as  another,  and  none  of  them  prac- 
tically worth  much  on  account  of  that  same  "  continual  shifting," 
whicii  is  the  only  certain  part  of  the  whole  hypothesis.  Now 
of  course  if  there  is  such  a  neutral  point,  and  it  is  possible  to 
discover  it^  and  it  is  not  given  to  shifting  more  than  a  mile  ot 
two  either  way,  it  woald  be  so  far  the  iMst  site  for  an  anient 
(if  one  was  vanted  there)  as  results  from  its  being  the  spot 
where  a  wall  could  be  built  across  the  stream  with  the  smallest 
seetkm,  and  at  the  least  expense advantages  no  doubts  if  by 
good  luck  they  can  be  secured  along  with  the  more  important 
considerations,  but  in  themselves  the  very  smallest  of  all  possible 
inducements  to  build  an  anicut.  Such  a  work  has  for  its  object 
the  artifidal  irrigation  of  certain  land,  and  its  site  should  be  that 
ftom  whence  it  can  do  so  best.  No  engineer  in  his  senses  would 
Bacrifioe  irrigating  power  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  rupees  on 
his  dam.  We  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Uaptain 
Forbes  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  all  tin'?,  but  he  probably  fancied 
he  had  got  hold  of  an  orif^inal  idea  coDcerning  this  said  neutral 
point,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Further  on  in  this  Memorandum,  we  have  sundry  remarks 
upon  the  silting  process  going  on  in  the  Can  very  and  Coleroon, 
the  elevation  of  their  beds,  and  also  of  the  delta  lands  watered 
from  them.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  presumed  object  of 
the  inspection  of  the  Madras  irrigation  works,  we  can  only 
suppose  the  object  of  the  said  remarks  to  be  to  enhance  the 
expensiveness  of  irrigation  works  in  general,  for  in  no  other 
way  can  we  see  much  relevancy  to  the  question  of  what  should 
be  dmie  in  Northern  India..  It  seems  to  be  insinuated  that 
this  elevating  inoeese  has  been,  and  still  is,  going  on  at  sudi 
a  mte  as  must  naturally  involve  continual  remod^linge 
of  the  irrigation  vorks,  and  the  oonstraction  of.  new  hea& 
We  would,  however,  observe  thal^  although  as  an  abstract 
fii(  t  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ti^e  ymolb  delta  of  the 
CaiTTCiy  ia  gradually  rising,  still  as  the  piocess  has  been  going 
en  for  eges,  it  must  be  extremely  slow.  Oolonel  O'ConneU,  an 
officer  peculiaiiy  well  qualified  to  be  an  audiority  upon  this 
subject^  has  placed  it  on  record  that  "there  is  no  evidence  ta 
show  that  the  Cauvery  has  silted  up  throughout  its  course^ 
"  except  to  so  minute  an  extent  as  to  deserve  attention  otily 
"from  a  geological  point  of  view.*' 

Captain  Forbes  points  out  that,  previous  to  the  construction 
of  the  upper  Cel^oon  anient^  complaints  regarding  the  silting 
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np  of  the  Cauvery  were  ooDfined  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
delta ;  now,  however,  the  same  complaints  are  beginning  to  be 
heard  about  the  lower  portion,  there  having  been  a  very 
considerable  fiidlitig  off  of  cultivation  in  the  Eastern  taloou 
of  Tanjore  in  consequence  of  the  liver  below  Combaconum 
obtaining  no  proper  fiupplv  of  water  except  daring  its  highest 
freshea  The  Revenue  Officers  attribate  this  evil  to  a  gradual 
filling  up  of  the  river  chaanel  with  sand,  and  proposed  to  expend 
a  laige  sum  of  money  to  clear  it  out.  At  the  same  time,  from 
the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  a  falling  ofi  of  irrigation  in  any 
other  part  of  the  delta,  Captain  Forbes  presumes  that  the  upper 
part  is  in  good  order,  i.e.,  that  the  State  of  affieurs  which  existed 
thirty  3'ears  ago  is  now  reversed. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  here.  The  Cauvery,  or 
rather  that  one  of  the  deltaic  branches  which  continues  to  bear 
that  name,  is  half  a  mile  wide  at  Trichinopoly,  and  dwindles  down 
to  eighteen  feet  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  sea,  the  water  of  the 
main  Cauvery  being  distributed  among  dozens  of  such  branches, 
thence  into  smaller  branches,  thence  on  to  the  fields,  so  that 
very  little  of  it  remains  ever  to  run  into  the  sea  at  all,  and 
tiie  little  that  does  find  its  way  there  dribbles  down  by  some 
sixteen  outlets  scattered  along  the  coast  from  Devicottah  to 
beyond  Point  Calimere  I  Of  these  branches,  channels,  or  rivers 
as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,  the  beds  of  some  are  every  year 
slightly  depressed,  the  beds  of  others  slightly  silted,  and  the  action 
of  one  year  often  rectifies  the  action  of  its  jiredecessor.  A  multi- 
tude of  small  works  intended  to  aid  in  this  rectification  are  con- 
structed eveiT  year,  and  occasionally  clearances  are  madsL  A 
good  deal  of  this  work  is  executed  by  the  cultivators  at  their  own 
expense,  and  nothing  is  heard  about  them  beyond  the  district. 
The  cultivators  are  especially  ready  cheerfully  to  undertake  such 
work  in  the  richer,  more  fertile,  better  drained  ^portions  of  the 
delta ;  that  is,  generally  speaking,  the  upper  portions,  which  are 
always  perfectly  safe  with  regard  to  imgatioo,  as  they  can  and 
often  do  steal  the  water  shares  of  their  neighbours  lower  down 
en  fiassant.  But  in  the  case  of  the  lower  and  less  important 
part  of  the  country,  the  cultivators  were  less  inclined  to  incur 
the  expense  ;  the  revenue  and  engineer  authorities  differed  both 
as  to  cause  and  cure  of  the  evil ;  the  matter  was  reported  to 
Government,  and  so  became  public;  and  thus  one  or  two 
very  insignificant  facta  have  got  distorted  into  an  entire 
reversal  of  the  state  of  atiairs  previous  to  the  construction  of 
the  upper  Coleroon  anicut,  and  perhaps  maj{  come  to  bo 
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toDs'iderdl  ad  an  inferential  proof  isi  tbe  miaohieTOUS  teffiget 
tdf  anicuts  in  genend  I 

Captain  Forbes  appears  to  be  aealously  devoted  ta  economy—- 
a  tendency  beyond  all  praise  when  it  makes  a  man  averse  to 
Iroste  and  needless  extravagance,  but  one  of  those  virtues  whiok 
lean  to  vice^s  side  when  it  acts  as  a  dissuasive  from  unmistake^ 
ably  profitable  investments.  Captain  Forbes  is  painfully  con- 
scious that  money  has  been  spent,  and  must  be  spent,  upon 
Buicuts.  He  does  not  indeed  say  much  about  the  nominal  first 
co^t ;  the  facts  are  too  stubborn  in  this  respect,  but  he  moans 
over  the  cost  of  maintenance,  or  rather  over  what  he  calls 
snob,  the  frightful  outlay  upon  repairs,  the  enormous  amount 
of  stone — stated  in  cubic  feet  to  make  the  numbers  more  im* 
pressive — that  has  beeo  added  to  certain  anicuts  since  they  be- 
came what  Captain  Forbes  calls  completed,  that  is  to  say,  ex- 
tended from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the  other.  He  tells  us  that 
*'  at  the  Kistna  anicut  there  was  deep  cutting  both  up-stream 

*  and  down-stream,  and  every  year  a  large  quantity  of  stone  is 

*  thrown  in  below  the  work  to  fill  up  holes  and  extend  the  apron. 
**  The  length  of  the  anicut  is  3,750  feet,  and  during  the  months 
**  of  April,  June  and  November,  1866,  347,328  cubic  feet  of  stone 
^  w&e  thrown  in  below  the  anicut  alona** 

"At  the  Qodavery  anicut  ^  *  *  during  the  fifteen  years 
"  iiom  1850  to  1B66,  an  average  amount  of  325,000  eubic  feet  of 

*  stone  has  yearly  been  thrown  in  below  the  aniout,  besides  a 
"  large  quantity  annually  thfown  in  above  the  work  for  the 
**  protection    tne  island,  &&,  and  in  additicm  to  these  amount^ 

1,350,000  cubic  feet  of  rough  stone  were  thrown  in  from  1862  to 
18G6,  in  order  to  extend  the  apmn  consequent  upcm  the  raising 
"  of  the  anicut." 

Now,  a  very  little  practical  es:perience  of  anicuts  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  rough  stone,  although 
thrown  in  after  the  work  has  been  nominally  completed,  is  reauy 
debitable  to  first  cost,  because  it  constitutes  an  essential  item 
of  the  first  conception.  When  a  dam  is  first  constructed,  the  stone 
thrown  in  to  constitute  the  tail  apron,  and  in  fact  all  stone  what- 
ever  thrown  in,  whether  for  groynes,  grouting,  or  any  other  purpose, 
siiiks  by  degrees  into  tiie  sand,  and  thereby  forms  a  foundation 
for  future  additions.  As  more  is  added,  the  sinking  goes  on  until 
the  whole  mass  has  taken  up  its  natural  set ;  it  is  of  course 
fiecessary  to  increase  the  mass  during  the  first  years,  b(^th  in 
height  and  depth.  At  length  when  a  sufficient  base,  a  suthcient 
^epth|  and  a  sufiicieut  slope  have  been  attained  for.  stability,  ih^ 
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m%^9>  may  be  said  to  have  assumed  the  normal  condition  of  a  rougU 

stone  apron,  and  thenceforward  the  supply  of  rough  stone  for 
repair  will  be  comparatively  small,  but  until  that  normal  condi- 
tion has  been  taken  up,  the  expense  ought  justly  to  be  debited 
to  prime  cost.  And  let  it  not  be  deemed  a  matter  of  small 
moment,  whether  the  expenditure  be  debited  to  prime  cost  or  to 
repairs.  If  the  debit  ho.  t  )  repairs,  the  inference  is  that  similar 
annual  expenditure  will  be  eternal  ;  if  the  debit  be  to  prime  cost, 
it  is  intelligible  that  the  drain  will  be  but  temporary,  at  any 
rate  to  such  an  extent.  Three-fifths  at  least  of  this  additional 
stone  may  fairly  be  charg-ed  to  first  cost,  wdiich  would  make  the 
expenditure  on  construction  of  the  Godavery  anicut^ (fourteen  feet 
high)  only  Rs.  154  per  running  foot,  while  the  bond  fide  repairs 
would  be  about  one  per  cent,  only  on  the  cost  of  the  work.  In 
plain  Endish,  both  prime  cost  and  repairs,  as  compared  with  the 
profit  of  tiie  work,  are  mainly  remarkable  for  exteaordiiiaiy 
cheapness. 

The  impression  left  upon  a  perfecUy  uoprejuclioed  mind  by 
the  perusal  of  this  Memorandum  would  probably  be  that  the 
Madras  irrigation  works  were  but  precarious  benefits  after  all ; 
that  they  were  much  more  costly  than  was  generally  supposed ; 
that  they  were  always  liable  to  come  to  grief  at  a  moment's  notice ; 
certain  to  exhaust  their  capabilities  sooner  or  lat6r»  requiring 
meanwhile  continual  additions  and  alterations  to  keep  them  up 
to  the  mark,  and  owing  such  real  advantages  as  they  at  present 
possess  mainly  to  the  accident  of  position*  That  irrigation  works 
in  the  North  of  India  would  be  still  more  pxecariou6»  still  mors 
costly,  and  still  less  likely  to  return  even  a  temporary  profit 
That  therefore  it  would  be  pnident  to  look  long  and  well 
before  attempting  to  construct  such  works  in  Northern  India, 
possibly  most  prudent  of  all  to  postpone  all  consideration  of 
them  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  Whether  intended  or  not,  there  is 
a  dishearten  in  Of  tone  about  the  Memorandum — a  sensation  of  wet 
blanket,  and  ail  owing;  as  has  been  observed,  entirely  to  misap- 
prehension. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  disheartening  influence  may 
not  take  effect  upon  the  authorities  with  whom  it  rests  to 
advocate  the  construction  of  irrisfation  works  in  Northern  India. 
If  it  should  throw  any  additional  •)listacle  in  their  way,  or  prove 
in  the  least  a  hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  the 
zealous  author  will  Lave  done  a  disservice  to  the  State  which 
he  himself  will  be  among  the  first  to  regret.  His  conclusion 
that  since  "a  heavy  annual  charge  must  be  incurred  for 
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"  protecting  the  down  stream  aprons  of  anicuts,  the  expense  of 
"  maintaining  anicuts  in  proper  order  in  Upper  India  will  be 
"  proportionately  much  greater  than  in  Madras  on  account  of 
"  the  very  excessive  slope  and  constant  erosion  of  their  beds," 
is,  as  we  have  just  shown,  based  originally  upon  a  misconception. 
The  constant  erosion  which  Captain  Forbes  is  afraid  of,  is 
disbelieved  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Irrigation. 

It  is  possible  that  tiie  up-stream  side  of  an  anicut  in  the  sub- 
Himalayan  K  gions  may  silt  up  as  quick,  perhaps  quicker  thaa 
that  of  one  upon  a  Madias  delta  river,  but  the  elevation  of  the 
bed  will  cei  taiiiiy  not  extend  so  far  up-stream,  and  we  have  already 
shown  that  such  elevation  is  in  itself  no  serious  evil — indeed  no 
evil  at  all.   So  loog  as  the  channels  leading  to  the  head  sluices 
can  be  kept  clear,  the  silting  in  front  of  uie  waste  ww  only 
serves  to  stxenffthen  the  work  and  make  it  more  water-tight. 
The  amount  of  danger  fo  the  work  on  its  lower  or  down-stream 
side,  and  the  consequent  expenses  for  repairs,  must  be  dependent 
mainly  upon  the  dam  being  judiciously  planned  with  reference  to 
fiyi,  depth,  velocity  and  moment  of  the  floods*   If  we  take  a  model 
from  a  weir  on  a  Madras  liyer  with  a  fall  of  two  feet  per  mile, 
and  ^yith  servile  fidelity  reproduce  it  on  a  river  of  Korthern 
India  with  a  ftdl  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  per  mile,  making  it 
eiactly  the  same  in  height,  section,  and  every  particular,  the 
expense  for  repairs  would  then  indeed  be  enormously  heavy, 
supposing  the  work  survived  the  first  flood  season  sufficiently 
to  be  repaired  at  all.    But  no  man  in  his  senses  would  propose 
to  do  such  a  thing  as  that.    As  a  general  rule,  a  much  less 
height  of  dam  suffices  on  a  river  with  a  rapid  fall  to  bring  the 
water  out  upon  the  fields  vrithin  a  moderate  distance  ;  so  that 
the  engineer  may  usually  recoup  himself  for  the  loss  thicatened 
by  the  steep  inclination  of  the  bed,  by  reducing  the  height  of 
his  weir,  and  of  course  its  other  dimensions  proportionately. 
'  We  will  quote  an  illustration  from  a  report,  by  an  officer  of 
great  authority  in  these  matters.    **  Suppose  a  deltaic  stream 
"  flowing  in  a  channel  thirty  feet  deep,  with  a  fall  of  two  feet  per 
"  mile,  thi rough  a  country  of  the  same  slope ;  and,  on  ihc  other 
"  hand,  a  iiver  with  a  slope  of  eiglit  feet  per  mile,  flowing  in  a 

channel  forty  feet  deep.  In  the  first  case,  with  an  anicut  sixteen 
'*  feet  high,  the  water  would  reach  the  surface  of  ;the  land  in  a 
**  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  head;  in  the  second  casOi  with 
"  an  anient  only  eight  feet  high,  it  would  reach  the  surlDsice  in  a  dis- 

tance  of  lour  miles.  (The  diannels  led  ofif  are  supposed  level,  to 

amplify  the  case.)  In  the  first  the  natural  flood  current  of  five 
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**  miles  an  hour  would  he  increased  by  the  <inicnt  to  107  miles 
**  over  that  work  ;  in  the  otlier  tlie  natural  current  of  about  ten 
•  miles  per  hour  would  be  increased  to  1 2'8.  So  that  the  velocity 
*'  over  the  second  would  only  be  two  miles  an  hour  more  thab 
**  over  the  first,  and  even  that  could  be  got  rid  of  by  still  further 
**  lowering  the  second  dam,  while  yet  the  water  would  reach  the 
**  surface  as  soon  as  from  the  first  dam."  The  truth  is,  that  with 
properly  planned  anicuts  the  exj)eiiSG  of  maiutenance  need  be  no 
greater  in  Northern  India  than  m  the  South. 

At  tbB  same  time  be  it  obwrved  that  we  do  ^not  admit 
lor  ft  moment  that  ^mi  if  it  mre  gveater,  it  woidd  oonstitute 
any  valid  eaECose  for  refbnDg  to  imdertake  tbe  works,  Tbe 
ration  ^Stre  of  an  anieiit  is  to  irrigate  tke  oovntiy,  im* 
prove  tike  wealth  and  oomibrt  of  the  people,  pieTont  mmines^ 
and,  secondarily,  to  return  a  reasonable  profit  to  its  oonstractors. 
if  it  can  be  built  so  as  to  fulfil  these  conditions  in  any  giv^ 
i^t  where  it  is  required,  that  is  enough  to  justify  its  erection- 
nay  more,  to  render  it  imperatiTe. 

it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  no  two  anients  will  ever 
be  exactiy  the  same  as  to  cost,  whether  for  constructim^  or 
maintenance,  because  it  is  not  probable  that  any  two  sites 
will  ever  be  found  exactly  dmilar  in  every  particular.  It 
is  ouite  possible  that  of  two  anicuts,  the  most  efficient,  that 
is,  the  one  that  docs  the  most  remunerative  work,  may  have 
been  cheaper,  not  relatively,  but  actually  as  to  hard  cash,  per 
running  foot,  than  the  other  less  useful  one ;  but  if  the  less 
useful  one  does  work  enough  to  cover  its  expense  and  a  trifle 
over,  it  is  quite  enough  to  justify  its  existence.  One  work  may 
yield  a  net  profit  of  thirty  per  cent  ;  another  of  only  fifteen  ; 
another  of  seven  or  eii^ht,  the  ditference  being  due  to  unavoid- 
able causes.  Very  good.  Eight  per  cent  or  even  seven  is  worth 
having  when  there  is  no  more  to  be  got ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  contingent  advantages  which  in  pomt  of  fact  we  are  over- 
looking too  much.  We  are  regarding  the  construction  of  irriga- 
tion works  too  much  from  a  joint-stock  Company's  point  of 
view  ;  we  think  of  dividends,  and  grudge  investing  at  seven  per 
cent  when  we  find  pur  neighbours  have  done  it  at  f^teen. 
But  from  the  statesnum's  point  of  view,  the  dividend  side  of 
the  question  is  not  the  one  to  be  mainly  r^arded,  only  indeed 
to  be  regarded  so  far  as  to  guard  against  .loss ;  it  is  not  even  to 
be  desired  that  Government  should  raise  a  high  revenue  by  the 
sale  of  water ;  it  is  quite  enough  that  Uiey  cover  their  eiqienses 
with  a  margin  over  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  acddenta 
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Tlic  primary  object  of  the  State  in  constrncting  irrigation 
works  must  be  to  produce  food  for  the  people.  Tlie  increase  to 
the  general  wealth,  tbe  coiiseqiicut  increase  to  the  revenue  in 
all  its  branches,  the  multiplication  of  empioyinent,  tlie  bettered 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  probal)le  c^usequent  dimi- 
nution of  crime,  the  certain  diminution  of  pauperism,  all  these 
will  follow  in  the  train  of  successful  irris^ation  works  as  matters 
of  course  ;  the}'  are  as  it  were  therewaid.s  of  vutin',  and  are  none 
the  less  certain  and  noiic  the  less  agreeable,  because  the  prime 
motive  of  virtue  ought  not  to  be  reward,  but  duty — the  duty  of 
guarding  against  famine  and  searcitj  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  duty 
of  so  caiing  for  tiie  v«l&re  of  the  people  entrusted  to  oar 
diarge  as  to  ensuie  that  if  efver  ia  fatore  they  perish  bv  starva- 
tion^ or  suffer  the  miseries  of  drought  and  famine  and  all  the 
wits  that  attend  them^  it  shall  at  any  late  be  by  no  &ult  or 
negligenod  of  our  own. 
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Ij^OUB  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Review 
a  laborious  and  deeply-iaterestiog  article,  entitled  **  Phases 
of  Hindaism."  .The  aooomplished  author  dcetched,  but  too 
briefly  and  with  too  little  lererence  to  the  influence  of  immi- 
grants of  difierent  race  and  religion,  the  steps  by  which  the 
nature  worship  of  the  Yedic  period  became  the  degrading  idola* 
try  of  modem  Hindus,  and  how  from  the  yeiy  corruption 
of  this  last  was  springing  a  reform,  the  bright  hopes  of  which 
are  now  too  soon  clouded.  He  showed,  in  fact,  historically 
tJbe  great  ditTcrences  between  the  popular  form  <^  the  religion 
at  different  times.  We  would  now,  nairowly  and  superficially, 
illustrate  the  differences  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed  be* 
tween  the  form  of  distant  places,  which  yet,  to  use  a  phrase  now 
well  knowTi,  are  in  *  full  communion.'  Our  comparison  shall  be 
between  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Southern  Madras.  Or 
rather,  assuming  a  knowledge  of  the  former,  we  will  name 
some  points  in  which  the  use  of  the  other  differs.  And  we 
will  begin,  not  indeed  with  a  theoofony  or  a  history  of  Hindu 
architecture,  but  with  a  general  sketcli  of  a  Tamil  pagoda. 

The  essential  part  of  the  temple  is  of  course  the  consecrated 
image  or  symbol,  with  its  shrine  girt  round  by  sundry  courts, 
each  with  more  or  less  striking  buildings  in  proportion  to  the 
popularity  of  the  place  and  the  zeal  of  devotees.  The  inner 
court  seems  in  all  ca^cs  to  contain,  besides  the  shrine,  a 
smaller  one  for  the  consort,  the  treasury,  a  pillared  hall  or 
two,  and  sundry  chambers  for  devotees  and  attendant  minis- 
ters ;  but  even  when  looking  down  immediately  on  this  sacred 
piecincti  we  cannot  distinguish  the  holiest  shrine  by  poeition, 
or  by  magnificence  of  me,  material,  or  workmanship^  It  ia 
probably  not  in  the  middle  ;  it  is  probably  much  of  the  same 
sise,  and  covered  by  much  such  a  pyramidal  roof,  as  others^ 
while  the  brick  cote  is  overlaid  with, ornaments  of  the  same 
pattern  and  in  the  same  plaster.  Its  crest-spikes  indeed  are 
gUtk  but  so  are  those  of  the  consort's  shrine,  and  so  may  be 
those  of  any  others.  It  may  seem  strange  that  there  should 
be  so  little  fundamental  difference  between  the  cell  of  the 
most  famous  temple  and  the  new  shrine  of  a  poor  villaga 
FeiguBson  would  account  for  it  by  suggesting  that  the  original 
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s^irlne  wns  too  holy  ever  to  be  removed,  even  for  tlie  most 
magnificent  successor  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
is  liiure  than  part  of  the  truth.  There  is  no  need  of  a  larger 
building,  uud  Utile  IcmptaLioii  to  erect  one.  We  believe, 
indeed,  though  just  now  we  cannot  quote  an  authority,  that  the 
inteiior  of  a  Hindu  shrine  must  be  a  true  cube,  and  this 
canon  would  place  very  narrow  limits  to  the  possible  sise 
Df  the  building.  But,  as  it  is  to  oonttdn  the  one  small  image 
or  symbol  and  its  trappings  only,  veiy  litUe  space  is  necessaiy 
or  desirable.  Making  their  gods  creatures  of  lik^  but  wor80, 
natures  with  ourselves,  tidded  by  the  same  childish  pleasures^ 
exposed  to  the  same  diseases*  the  Brahmans  suppose  they 
must  want  like  privacy  for  like  rest  As  there  is  no  idea 
of  common  worship,  indeed  as  every  act  can  more  profitably 
be  done  by  proxy  if  that  proxy  be  a  Braliman,  very  narrow  space 
suffices  ior  all  daily  services  ;  and  where  mystery  is  prized, 
roominess  is  not  Besides,  as  the  erection  of  a  shrine  is  an 
act  of  great  merit,  rewarded  by  a  mansion  in  the  heaven  of 
the  god  honored  for  a  time  proportioned  to  the  duration 
of  the  shrine,  to  pull  down  an  existing  shrine,  and  build 
another  in  its  room,  would  be  to  cheat  the  first  founder, 
while  to  enlarnfc  it  would  be  to  add  to  his  reward.*  Frooi 
this  feeling  we  have  known  a  roadside  tank  in  the  north  fall 
in  ruins,  because  the  representative  of  its  builder  would  let 
no  one  else  repair  it,  nor  would  any  one  else  touch  it  without 
his  consent.  In  e^eneral,  perhapS;  any  enlargement  or  improve- 
ment of  the  cella  has  been  the  work  of  the  temple-brahnians, 
at  their  joint  charge,  in  the  course  of  necessary  repairs. 
Instances  may  doubtless  be  given  of  a  different  plan,  as  when 
'irinml  Naik  built  a  new  shrine  for  Perumal  (Vishnu  the 
Hunter). 

Without  touching  the  slirine,  however,  there  is  abundant 
room  for  magnificent  and  profitable  devotion.  Each  new 
court  "Witii  its  vaster  and  vai^ter  gateways,  those  laboriously- 
sdomed  pyramids  of  almost  solid  brick,  is  a  noble  ofifering 


•  The  famous  pa^da  of  Tanjore  is  the  eiugie  instance  of  another  plan. 

vertical  inBtead  ofiioriaoQtal  enlargement ;  and  if  we  knew  the  real 
Lisk)ry  of  the  temple,  this  might  periiaps  be  easily  explained.  It  occupies 
a  full  third  of  the  citadel,  so  the  exigencies  of  defence  probably  explain  it 
6\ifficiently  ;  otherwise,  if  it  he  ancient,  we  must  ascribe  the  i)laii  to  the 
utftnence  of  Butldhist  example,  for  they  enlarged  their  shrines  by  simply 
adding  an  extra  shell  to  the  sacred  core  ;  if  modern,  we  must  suppose 
MioMaluwttedyiuuity  remembered  the  jp«at  l>u]2diDgs  of  the  North. 
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of  one  generation,  though  later  comers  be  left  to  enrich  it  with 
shrines  and  tanks,  halls,  porticoes  and  galleries.  And  the  general 
conditions  of  the  scene  were  security  enough  that  there  should 
be  no  gross  discord  l)etwcea  the  fragments  so  accidentally 
assembled.  The  court  itself  would  be  rectangular  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  lines  of  the  eaclostjd  buildings  must  be  parallel  to  its 
sides  ;  the  buildings  themselves,  as  seen  from  tlic  court,  would 
either  be  screened  with  blank  walls,  or  consist  merely  of 
ranges  of  pillan  supporting  terrace  roofs  ;  there  would  be  no 
mndowa^  no  arches,  no  soaring  supersinictnre ;  and  there  need 
be^  no  carefully-balanoed  grouping;  where  the  bmldings  need  not 
adjoin,  as  in  a  countiy  where  air  is  always  wdoome^  and  nothing 
is  desired  but  protection  horn  the  vertical  sun.  And  both 
court  and  hall  have  their  use ;  the  one  enlaigetf  the  circle  of 
the  god*s  common  perambulations,  ihe  other  gives  him  a  new 
resting-place  when  he  leaves  the  recesses  of  lus  peculW 
dwelling  and  the  adoration  of  his  special  most  &yoi^  servants 
to  bless  the  eyes  of  crowds  of  his  meaner  worshipper^. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of  the  most  charac^ 
teristic  features  of  the  various  Gothic  styles,  there  are 
marked  differences  of  plan  and  detail  which  would  make  easy 
to  a  careful  examiner,  architectural  classification  of  the  difierent 
l)uildings  and  parts  of  buildings,  while  the  legends  and  records 
of  the  priests  might  then  give  ground  enough  for  fixing  their 
date?.  Of  the  various  shapes  and  proportions  and  composition 
of  pillar  and  l)racket,  or  of  the  details  of  the  ornamentation, 
we  of  course  have  no  room  to  speak,  but  may  well  note  here 
one  matter  wherein  are  ditierences  so  strongly  marked,  that' 
they  may  be  taken  as  characteristics  of  contrasted  styles.  In 
the  earliest  and  still  commonest  form,  the  entrance  to  the 
inmost  court  is  but  an  unsheltered  gateway  in  the  blank  wall ; 
then  a  h1i;i11ow  porch  grew  up  outside,  as  in  the  Vaishnavite 
temple  at  Con  ji  veram  ;  then  this  broadened  into  a  deeper  open 
portico  exten(iing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  wall,  as  in  the 
Alsur  pagoda  at  Bangalore,  or  lengthened  into  a  covered  colon nade 
stretching  all  across  the  court,  as  in  the  pagoda  of  Jambu* 
keffwar  at  Tricbinopoly.  This,  with  its  cross  arm  ending  on  one 
side  in  a  pillared  hall,  seems  to  have  been  a  point  of  departareP 
for  an  important  variation :  for  all  great  feasts  it  was  and  is  cus- 
tomary to  make  a  covered  wa^  that  the  god  might  not  be 
discomforted  on  his  way  to  the  pillared  halls,  and  the  temporary 
xoof  would  rest  on  permanent  stone  shafts,  or  on  the  white  trunks 
of  flourishing  cotton  ti^  <Hr  on  posts  erected  for  the  time ;  the 
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substifculion,  therefore,  of  such  a  pernfianent  portico  was  a  mag« 
niBcent  improvement,  while  the  crosjs-arm  must  directly  liaye 
suggested  the  continuation  of  this  colonnade  all  round  the  courts' 
to  shelter  the  god  in  the  whole  circuit  of  his  march.  Accord- > 
ingly,  in  the  great  temples  south  of  the  Cauvery,  those  of 
Madura^  Tinnevelly,  and  Rameswaram,  we  find  that  there  is' 
siich  a  covered  procesaioiial  way,  and  that  further  (we  speak  from 
pcrsoual  knowledge  in  the  case  of  the  two  former)  the  portico 
of  the  inner  court  has  been  broadened;  so  as  to  run  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall,  and  widened,  so  as  to  ridach  and  join  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  'oolonnadef  and  that  even  beyond  the 
middle  cqurt  the  portico  stretches  all  across  the  outer,  and  even 
as  a  porchway  beyond  the  outmost  gate. 

Thus,  while  admitting  that  our  classification  is  affected  as 
niuch  l)y  the  popularity  as  the  antiquity  of  a  shrine,  and 
probably  more  by  locality,  we  would  set  in  one  class  temples 
without  porticoes,  in  another  those  with  porticoes  lea^^liug 
from  the  shrine  to  pillared  halls,  in  a  third  those  with  a 
continuous  cloister.  But  the  majority  of  temples  probably 
fall  within  the  first  class  or  the  second,  while  tlu-  third  differ 
from  the  Buddhist  remains  of  the  North,  e.r^.,  of  Jaunpur,  in 
that  the  cloister  of  the  South  is  for  proccs.siun  merely,  that  of  the 
Isoitli  for  discussions  or  abiding  places  of  students  or  devotees. 

From  a  little  distance,  then,  nothing  is  seen  of  a  pagoda  but 
the  irregular  group  of  g  -purams,  the  towering  pyramids  which 
mark  where  gateways  pierce  the  massive  walls.  Contrar}'  to 
expectation,  these  arc  not  necessarily,  nor  even  usually,  in  the 
xniddle  of  the  sides,  nor,  though  elaborate  rules  are  laid  down 
for  the  proportion  of  the  height  of  the  gopuram  to  the  length 
of  the  side,  are  the  opposite  pairs  by  any  means  concordant  in 
Knight,  to  say  nothing  of  ornamentation.  Originally  each  had 
its  stair  of  ascent,  passing  from  end  to  end  at  each  landing,  but 
now  probably  .only  one  is  in  a  state  .to  be  mounted  ;  bad  venti- 
lation and  foul  odours  will  generally  make  the  adventurer  very 
doubtful,  whether  the  labor  and  discomfort  of  the  ascent 
would  be  repaid  by  a  landscape  far  more  lovely  than  the  wide- 
spread green  plain  which  is  the  best  view  he  can  hope  for  ;  yet, 
if  he  do  not  mount  the  gopuram,  he  may  leave  without  seeing 
even  the  pinnacles  of  the  shrine.  All  this  is  of  course  as  differ- 
ent as  possible  from  anything  we  Bee  in  the  North-West,  where 
the  cella  itself  is  everything,  and  even  the  famous  temple  of 
Bi.9e.swaniath  has  but  a  small  court  around  the  shrine,  covers 
altogether  less  space^  than  one  of  the  balls  or  minor  shrines 
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dependent  on  one  of  these  southern  temples,  would  scarcely, 
indeed,  be  thought  worthy  of  a  respectable  village,  and  is  opeu 
to  the  lowest  possible  worshipper,  or  any  curious  sight- 
seer. The  reason  of  this  difference  doubtless  is  that  iu  the 
South,  Hinduism  had  full  six  centuries  of  unquestioned 
supremacy,  while  in  the  North  it  had  scarce  gained  its 
final  victory  oyer  Buddhism^  ere  it  had  to  struggle  against  a 
bitterer  bigotry  in  Muhammadanism,  so  that  the  North 
TOobably  never  saw  any  great  orieinal  buildings  of  pure 
Hinduism,  while  those  of  the  era  of  the  struggle,  and  tnoae 
appropriated  from  the  Buddhists,  were  destroyed  by  Auiangzeb, 
or  earlier  iconoclast  piinces. 

None  will  desire  a  verbal  description  of  the  varying  ground- 
plans  of  these  several  temples^  but  the  true  shrine  is  pro- 
bably much  the  same  in  all ;  and  as  the  exigencies  of  war 
have  desecrated  the  once  famuos  pagoda  of  Vellore  by  turning 
it  into  a  magazine,  we  may  from  that  guess  even  what  the 
penetralia  of  Scringham  and  Madura  are  like.     It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  short,  narrow  passage  T\:th  low  doorways 
on  the  south  j  on  the  left  is  the  doorway  of  the  shrine, 
on  the  right  that  of  a  low  hall  with  a  flat  vault,  on  the  north 
of  which  is  a  recess  for  the  consort.    Beyond  the  shrine  is 
a  low,  flat  hall,  to  which  two  or  three  tiny  rifts  give  just 
light  enough  to  make  darkness  visible,  and  to  which  the  only 
access  is  by  squeezing  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  shrine. 
These  two  halls  are  probably  of  later  date,  so  that  originally 
tlie  shrine-door  was  fully  exposed,  and  the  morning  sun  shone 
to  the  very  back  of  the  shrine.    This  is  a  cube  of  about  eight 
feet,  and  has  in  front  a  chamber  of  about  the  same  height 
and  breadth,  but  perhaps  twelve  feet  long,  while  the  outer  ante- 
chamber is  perhaps  twelve  feet  squara   All  the  masonry  is  well 
and  closely  finished^  without  the  least  crevice  for  light,  and,  as  far 
as  our  feeble  lights  showed^  without  a  trace  of  ornament.  What 
were  the  contents  and  uses  of  these  different  chambers  in  old 
times,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.   Masons  assert  that  the  Boyal 
Aich  degree  .will  gain  admission  even  to  the  inmost  shrine ; 
but  then  they  are  rather  free  with  assertions  of  the  privil^es 
of  their  mysteries.    Others,  as  well  informed  perhaps,  when 
attacked  on  a  different  tine,  tell  you  that  the  Master-Mason's  is 
the  highest  degree  open  to  the  world  at  large,  and  that  the 
higher  ones  rise  so  in  their  teaching  that  Christians  alone  can 
be  initiated ;  the  Grand  Master  perhaps  may  know  which  party 
is  mistaken,  and  even  might  solve  for  us  our  present  problem. 
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Tei  it  18  wUspeied  that  the  inmost  shrine  of  such  temples 
oontaliia  nothing  but  a  plain  solid  cube,  perhaps  of  pure  gold ; 
that  before  it  stands  the  emblem  or  the  image  ;  and  that  the 
secret  worship  in  that  mysterious  recess  is  about  as  like  the 
coarse  ceremonial  of  the  god's  dinner  hour  without,  as  is  Doctor 
Kewman*s  practical  belief  to  that  of  the  scum  of  Roman  streets. 
But»  being  neither  Brahmans  nor  Boyal  Arches,  toe  know 
nothmg. 

Those  great  fortresses,  however,  with  their  four-fold  and  seven- 
fold walls  of  cut  granite,  those  vast  and  gloomy  halls,  those 
small  dark  dens — the  very  kernel  of  all,  are  not  the  only  shrines 
in  which  the  gods  delight.  There  are  many  sacred  groves  in 
"whose  shady  recesses  is  a  little  terrace  and  screen,  whereon  an 
image  is  placed  in  state  looking  down  a  long  avenue  of  courtiers 
and  caparisoned  horses  standing  in  respectful  readiness  for  the 
notice  and  use  of  their  master,  which  also  is  the  work  of  the 
potter,  and  owes  his  state  robes  to  the  white- washer.  We  vic^iled 
a  famous  one  near  Cuddalore.  It  is  a  large  tangled  thicket 
of  stiff  thorny  shrubs,  some  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  dense  under- 
growth, which  well-mannered  people  leave  to  the  resident 
snakes.  There  are  large  trees,  banyans  and  others^  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  and  round  about,  mit  not,  if  memory  serves  us, 
in  the  grove  itself.  The  god  here  worshipped  is  ^va,  and 
his  image-^about  a  foot  high — stands  in  a  nook  on  a  low 
dais  of  brick  between  two  female  figures,  and  divers  dupli- 
cates of  him  stand  about  The  broad  luiley  of  the  grove  audits 
narrower  windings  are  bordered  with  images  of  horses,  or  of 
men.  Of  the  latter,  one  is  curious :  it  is  the  figure  of  an  Euro- 
pean, in  the  costume  of  fifty  years  back,  but  barefoot,  lounging 
on  his  cot,  and  holding  the  hookah  snake  as  though  conversing ; 
it  is  singularly  well  modelled  for  its  size,  and  its  presence 
is  doubtless  accounted  for  by  some  strange  story.  The  others 
are  offered  by  pilgrims.  One  not  yet  fibaished  disclosed  the 
modus  operandi ;  the  different  parts  are  modelled  separately 
by  the  potter  and  burnt,  and  then  are  built  up,  a  pier  sup- 
porting the  different  pieces  of  the  })arrel,  &c.,  till  the  mortar 
sets  ;  then  come  the  piaster  and  whitewash  and  final  touches 
as  to  the  caparison,  and  the  god  rejoices  in  another  charger, 
for  courtiers  seem  no  longer  in  fashion.  He  must  want  a  gmd 
many  horses,  for  he  rides  round  the  world  every  night  with  all 
his  train.  "There's  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  a  subordinat*^  in 
tJhe  Public  Works  Department  to  his  European  chief,  "  People 
have  come  on  muunlight  nights  and  found  not  a  horse/'   But  it 
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is  said  tliaL  Uic  god  does  not  care  for  tliis  place  so  much  now,  aud 
likes  better  to  use  one  of  his  many  utlicr  stables,  for  here  he  was 
Bcaudaloualy  ill-used  ;  he  was  very  proud  of  his  show  of  white 
cocks,  and  people  ua^  to  oome  from  far  and  n^ar  to  bring  this 
favorite  bird  ;  but  one  d^j,  ia  the  bttrrj  of  buainoBSi  the  atten* 
dant  Brahmaa  passed  one  a  Httle  speckled  t  The  god  never 
foigave  itj  aacl  now  most  of  the  white  cocks  are  dead.  It  is  ju$^ 
the  old  story ;  the  less  one  exacts  from  on^s  servants^  the  less 
they  will  give. 

Other  shrines  are  yet  less  imposing.  On  every  high  hSU  an4 
under  every  green  tree  have  they  set  up  their  tokens.  On 
every  peak  in  the  Southern  plains  is  the  white-washed  spire  of 
a  shrine,  while  trees  may  be  consecrated  without  outward  sign  at 
all.  Walking  in  an  evening  by  the  win<^ng  pond,  which  in  the 
Ooty  *  gardens  is — by  making  believe  very  much — taken  to  do 
duty  for  an  Italian  lake,  the  visitor  may  see  headless  chickens 
fluttering  under  an  innocent  willow  by  a  tray  of  gi*ain  and 
cocoanut  and  turmeric,  and  a  pan  of  smouldering  incense.  Do 
you  press  for  explanation  ?  "  Dewul  bitnaya,  "  calmly  says  the 
sacriticor.  Na}',  indeed,  anything  new  or  strange  serves  for  a 
divinity  ;  the  stone  boundary  posts  of  the  siu  vey  will  do,  the 
broad  arrow,  perhaps,  sugj^esting  an  inverted  nduia ;  or  a 
benighted  traveller  found  sloupiu^  by  his  horse  under  a  palm- 
tree  in  the  dawn  may  liave  received  unconsciously,  but  none  the 
less  effectively,  the  adoration  of  some  earlv  l)our.  These  two 
instances,  however,  are  from  the  extreme  South,  where  Chris- 
tianity is  at  once  extending  cultivation  over  the  tarais,  and 
diiviijg  uut  the  lowest  superstition  wliich  ever  made  this  lif^ 
a  hell.  There  the  prevalent  worship  is  more  de<,a-a(ied  than  any 
in  the  North,  and  is  either  the  worst  form  of  Hinduism  or  a 
cross  between  that  and  some  aboriginal  terror.  "  Its  objects, 
"  when  their  existence  and  worship  are  accounted  for  by  Hin- 
'*  dus  on  Hindu  principles,  are  identified  not  with  Kali  nerselft 

as  the  ATwrnana,  or  village  goddesses,  are,  but  with  the  bhvr 
**  tagaruM,  the  troops  of  demons,  that  follow  in  Kali's  train."  f 

*  Short  for  Ootricamund, 

t  It  may  be  Sfid  that  these  p^p|e  a^re  beyond  our  subject,  for  th^  are 
not  Hindus*  Where  shall  th«;  line  be  drawn  to  exclude  them  f  Theiroovntiy 
iR  tlie  scene  of  famous  Hindu  legends,  and  contains  famous  temples 

a!ul  places  of  Hhidii  pilgrimages.  lu  matters  of  religiou,  thouf^di  KCyh 
and  Southals  be  not  liiiidu,  yet  Shanars  are,  bec-iuise  "  though  they  are 
*  addicted  to  the  worship  of  devils,  yai  they  aitio  w  orship  the  great 
*'  Hiadii  divinities,  and  wear  tl^e  aectariai  marks,  pretty  mfich  like  the 
V  rest  of  the  people,  and  becanse  their  devil-wo^ip  is  no^  opposed  (o 
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Tlio  {)!ace  of  woisliip  may  be  marked  either  bj  a  liitle  white- 
washeil  couc  of  mud,  or  by  a  thatched  doublen  liiunbered  muj 
hut  Oil  the  wall  opposite  the  outer  door  of  huoIi  a  shrine  and 
iiaiikiug  the  inner,  stand  out  fulWength  figureH  of  atteuduuts  on 
the  object  of  ui  hiiip,  as  hideous  as  lavish  paint  and  outstretched 
tougue  and  savage  gesture  aud  terrible  attribulfcs  caa  make 
tkem ;  the  celUi  can  contaiu  nothing  n)ore  mooBtcous*  Ite 
fiupposed  tenant,  however,  diffeis  much  from  the  nvala-of  Chri»> 
tianity  twelve  oentaries  back  in  our  anoeatcal  Notfth.  There  the;^ 
^irere  figures  of  tenible  gmudeur,  of  known  shape,  habits  and 
ancestry  ;  here  they  are  made  feesh  as  wante^i-and  a  new  cere* 
monial  devised  for  each.  Thus,  for  a  Jong  time,  an  officer  who 
died  of  wounds  received  in  the  assault  on  the  Travancore  lines 
in  18QQ,  was  worehipped  with  libations  el  raw  spirit  and  couutry 
tobacco.  Is  not  this  a  horrible  story  ?  Imagine  the  evil  life  of  the 
wretched  man.  Imagine  the  nameless  cruelties,  the  injuries  to 
ifaeir  rights  and  feelings,  this  harmless  people  must  have  sufiered 
before  it  took  so  terrible  a  revenge,  before  it  enthroned  its 
oppressor  chief  among  the  fiends  of  hell !  Imagine!,  in  i^iort, 
an  Exeter  Hall  harangue  on  this  text^  for  of  course  it  would 
be  utterly  misplaced.  For  the  poor  man  was  an  utter  stranger, 
who  died  in  the  desert,  like  too  many  more,  on  his  way  to  health* 
ier  shores.  Some  village  poet  composed  a  riuic  chant  of  the 
whole  btory,  from  the  start  from  Madras  in  a  pilki  well  sup- 
plied with  cheroots  and  brandy,  to  the  wound  in  the  assault  and 
the  uutended  death.  Years  afterwards,  the  old  devils  being 
worn  out  and  too  old  to  be  spiteful,  this  ballad  supplied  a 
Biiccessor,  who  in  his  turn  has  been  forgotteos  Elsewhere  tlie 
wile  of  an  American  Missionary,  dying  of  cholera  far  from 
home,  received  like  honor,  till  her  scandalized  I'elations  heard 
o[  it,  and  removed  the  pocu'  woman's  reuiainii.  In  short,  a  man 
is  as  little  dislionoured  as  honoured  by  such  a  canonization. 
The  holiest  and  most  loving  nature  may,  think  the  Shanars,  get 
such  a  twist  in  a  sudden  or  painful  or  ill-timed  death  as  to 
become  as  greedy  of  evil  as  0i  life  of  good.  So^  when  au 
epidemic  comes,  or  any  strange  misfbrtuni^  beMls  a  oommuuity, 
it  is  at  once  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  last  person  who 

'*  the  worship  of  /S'iva,  but  has  been  incorporated  with  if  .  and,  as  a 
**  matter  of  fact,  is  practised  by  the  people  of  many  of  the  inght  r  castoa 
"in  TinneveHy,  about  whose  Hiuduism  no  doubt  can  be  eiitertaiiied. '* 
(The  quotations  both  of  the  textand  the  note  are  UdMtt  from  a  Terr  hiter* 
eutiog  lecture  delivered  on  I3th  May.  1869,  before  the  Nttfcife  Litetwy 
^lety  of  M^JJ^^x^M,  by  Dr.  CaidweU  of  Kdeyttukudi.) 
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died  unhappily,  and  the  spirit  is  Implored  with  wild  ceremonies 
not  to  bring  evil  on  husband  or  wife  or  child.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  tell  stories  to  illustrate  so  well-known  a  fact ; 
yet  we  may  venture  on  one,  because  it  winds  up  with  the  devirs 
death.  Two  l)rothers,  Tamil-speaking  Englishmen,  had  a 
plauLatiou  itl  Ceylon,  which  dicw  most  of  its  labor  from  the 
Shanar  country.  One  year  somo  misfortune  chanced  in  the 
village,  and  the  devil-dancer,  when  consulted,  of  course  laid  it 
on  the  ill-will  and  discontent  of  the  last  person  who  died. 
Equally,  as  a  matter  of  course^  a  shrine  must  be  built^  and  the 
dancer  fee'd  handsomely  for  ceremonies  which  might  lay  the 
troublesome  ghost.  As  all  these  ceremonies  took  place  at 
night,  the  next  day's  work  was  not  very  profitable^  and  the 
brothers  presently  tired  of  it  all  Concealing  themselves 
therefore  in  the  shrine,  armed  with  a  dark  lantern,  they  waited 
for  the  dancer.  On  his  coming  they  flashed  the  light  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  challenged  pluckily.  One  of  them  answered  for  the 
ghost,  tliat  he  was  not  content  with  these  empty  honors,  but 
must  have  money,  must  have  R.=?.  100  next  night.  Next 
night  the  money  was  brought,  and  even  again  the  same  farce 
was  acted,  and  again  the  money  was  forthcoming.  So  the 
morning  after,  the  brothers  called  their  people  together.  "  For 
*'  the  last  four  nights  we  have  been  the  devil,  and  got  from  you 

this  very  Rs.  200  ;  if  you  like  to  thrash  that  scoundrel  and 
**  knock  down  the  temple,  you  may  have  your  money,  else  we 
"  will  do  both  for  you  and  keep  the  money.  "  But  there  was  no 
hesitation  ;  never  did  man  get  better  trounced  than  the  dancer, 
and  devils  never  troubled  that  estate  again.  It  is  scarce  to  be 
believed  that  so  much  money  was  gathered  so  quickly,  otherwise 
authorities  seemed  to  think  the  stoiy  credible  enough. 

The  architecture^  however,  which  led  us  to  this  digression 
about  the  Shanars^  though  offering  the  most  striking  contrast,  is 
yet  neither  the  most  curious  nor  we  most  important  j^int 
aifference.  Fanqy  a  Brahman  in  the  North  merely  the  assistant  of 
a  man  of  another  caste  !  But  fhepandaram  of  the  great  temples 
in  the  South  is  not  a  Brahman,  yet  is  said  to  be  as  much  honoured 
by  the  attendants  of  that  caste  as  a  bishop  by  a  ritualistic 
curate.  At  Madura  the  dwelling  of  the  pandaram  is  one  of 
the  chief  buildings  of  the  town,  and  its  hall,  probably  a  large 
part  of  the  whole,  is  as  big  as  the  nave  of  a  village  church, 
and  lined  with  colored  statues  more  than  the  size  of  life,  but 
perhaps  of  the  flimsy  materials  u.'^ed  for  processional  images, 
instead  of  stone.  Very  many  of  these  images  are  made  for  all 
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the  feasts,  but  great  balls  in  the  temples  are  crowded  with  them, 
tbo  more  costly  careful  ly-pabked  away  in  mats.  At  one  plaoe^ 
however,  a  celestial  chorister,  in  very  scanty  raiment^  was  left  on 
duty,  being  hung  in  the  portico  by  the  small  of  the  back,  and 
pitching  cheerily  in  the  morning  breeze.  In  the  North  such 
images  are  unknown ;  indeed  there  would  neither  be  use  for 
them  nor  storage-room. 

Another  curious  contrast  is  in  the  object  worshipped.  There 
true  idolatry  seems  comparatively  rare  ;  there  they  worship  a 
symbol,  here  an  image  transfused  with  the  divine  essence.  A 
man  is  never  a  hero  to  his  body  servant,  and  probably  a  chump 
of  wood  is  never  very  divine  to  the  Braliinans  who  liaudle  it, 
though  by  it  they  live ;  but  tlie  common  people  see  in  it  neither 
symbol  nor  resemblance,  but  the  actual  powerful  presence  of 
their  divine  patron  himself.  Probably  it  would  be  impossible 
to  speak  too  strongly  on  this  point.  An  officer  told  a  curious 
story  of  his  own  experience  as  Magistrate.  A  famous  imai^e 
"Was  lodged  for  the  night,  as  usual  in  its  accustomed  perauihu- 
lations,  in  an  open  portico  with  merely  hanging  screens,  and 
in  the  open  around,  thousands  of  its  votaries  w^ere  lying  j  he  was 
going  round,  of  course^  to  see  all  well,  when  he  remembered  he 
bad  never  seen  this  image,  and  so  bade  the  Brahmans  lift  the 
veil  and  show  it ;  as  the  veil  was  lifted,  a  sound  behind  him  made 
bim  turn,  and  there  was  all  the  lately  sleeping  host  erect  with 
Joined  hands,  looking  up  with  glistening  eyes  to  the  object  of 
nis  curiosity  and  their  devotion.  Of  course,  the  religion  of 
like  classes  in  the  North  may  not  be  a  whit  more  refined,  though 
paid  to  a  symbol  only  instead  of  an  image  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
a  trifle  harder  to  conceive  that  a  dumpy  pillar  is  or  embodies 
God  Almighty,  than  that  the  rudest  block  does  so  which  makes 
the  faintest  pretension  to  hands  and  e^es  and  head  and  feet. 

Another  more  curious  difference  is  m  the  persons  worshipped. 
In  the  North- West  Provinces  S'wn.  takes  all  worship  but  the 
little  spared  to  Vishnu,  under  his  forms  of  Krishna  and  Rama, 
and  his  spouse  in  corresponding  forms  ;  here  each  ligures  under 
names  and  in  forms  unknown  in  the  JSorth,  and  attended  by 
satellites  as  new.  Even  the  image  of  Ganesa  is  not  comnioa 
in  the  North.  That  the  name  of  Subrahraanyam  is  unknown 
may  not  be  strange,  if  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  he  was 
honoured  with  the  repute  of  divine  parentage  by  reason  of  his 
bloody  massacres  of  the  Buddhists,*  and  was  then  made  one 

*  It  h;\^  hetm  snirgested  that  when  *Saivite  persecution  extirpated 
£uddimui,  uuiu^  made  the  siiortest  journej  they  could|  and  halted  as 
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witli  S'wiis  .^011  Kaitikeyai  who  also  is  6h\j  known  as  giving 
name  tu  a  month. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Bralnua  enjoys  tlie  no^ll^fct'of  a" personage 
helpless  for  good  or  ill,  while  all  temples  are  dedicated  to  iSiva 
and  Vishuu  with  their  spouses,  uiider  some  of  theit  many 
liew  names.   Of  these  two,  the  fbrtrtier  otviis  tlie  xiiost  ancienb 
and  famous  temples,  the  latter  the  more  numerous  worship* 
pen  ;  hut  he  offers  more  teihptatiohs  to  sensual  ihen,  fer  certain 
dects  of  YaishnaVto  are,  both  by  rille  and  practice,  tlie  lewdest' 
livers  oU  ^arth.    Hts  wealth,  t6o,  is  prohably  greater.  At^ 
one  plHcb  we  hear  that  the  fetters  wherewith  tliey  bind  the  god,' 
wlieo,  to  stir  sltfggi^h  devotion,  they  give  out  that  he  is  imprisoned 
for  debt.^  are  of  massy  silver  instead  of  coarser  metal ;  and 
his  shrines  ate  assuredly  guarded  with  more  jealous  care ; 
for  European  eye  has  neter  seen  the  towers  of  gilded  pinnacles 
of  his  shrine  on  the  depreK>ed  top  of  the  sacred  Triputty,  nor 
have  we  any  idea  with  wliat  satellites  he  shares  his  temple  :  his 
spoti.'^c',  of  course,  is  there,  but  »S^iva  also  has  his  son  Subrah- 
maiiyaiu  and  the  obese  Ganosa.    Saving  this  last  pair,  none  of 
the  g(;ils  named  are  strikingly  nionstrons  ;  they  may  have  two 
or  more  spaie  arms,  but  they  are  only  stuck  on.  no  nmscle  is 
ptovideJ,  aiid  no  plaee  of  attachment  ;  and  the  addiiion  neither 
is,  nor  looks  a  whit  more  unnatural  than  the  wings  which 
European  taste  demamls  ns  part  of  the  <]fet-up  of  an  angel.  These 
extra  hands  ate  always  tilled  with  end)leni.s  and  weapons,  the* 
attributes  of  the  god  concerned  ;  of  the  natural  pair,  the  right 
hand  is  uplifted  in  blessing,  liie  lei't  turned  down  with  the  back 
outwards  as  beckon mg.    But  the  six  heads  of  Subrahmanyatn^ 
ate  not  so  easily  condohed,  and^  whether  in  painting  of  bas- 
relief,  of  course  all  are  always  shown,  spreading  like  a  clumay 
umbrella  abbve  the  well-proportioned  body  of  the  god  ;  while 
the  three-eyed  elephant  head  and  bloated  trunk  of  Gahesa  do 
not  suggest  hums^ity  at  all.   There  are  too  many  stories  to 
a6jount  rof  this  efephant  h'^j^d  for  us  to  single  out  the  true^  one, 
but  a  quite  new  version  froih  the  South  is  well  worth  tbe  telling. 
It  contains  some  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth.    Ganesa  is 
generailj  bdd  to  have  been  produced  by  tbe  sole  volition  of 
Java's  spotKi^  ParVati,  a  lady  of  hitherto  spotless  reputation, 
\^ho,  in  any  oth6r  of  her  many  forms,  would  terrify  and  over- 
match ail  ihk  world,  gods,  men,  and  fiends.    *'  Shaitan  wa» 

yaiflbnavaa.'  The  triftd'  at  Jagannath,  the  figure  with  amales^  uplifted 
hands  which' is  worslii|)ped  at  Serin<»ham  and  eLsewliere,  is  by  these  tucaced,' 
htok-to  certttikl'siyittenoiis  emblems  laigely  used  by  ladiaii  Buddhists. 
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"au  luisucccssfnl  suitor  to  Ganesa*s  maiden  mamma,  of  whose 
*'  too  great  partiality  to  Vii>Luu  a  child  was  the  consequence, 
*'  of  course  to  Shaitau's  great  wrath.    Ai cor  inucli  im.poi  tumty 

he  coBseDted  to  visit  the  lying-in  mother,  but  his  glance  burat 
"  off  the  child's  head.  The  motfaeif's  rage  ft&d  dempair  se  moved 

even  bim,  that  rushing  out  he  «ut  off  the  head  of  the  firsb 
"  creature  he  saw,  and  stuck  it  on  the  child's  body  which  there* 
"  after  grew  and  grew  to  suit  the  head  of  the  elephant  so 

unluckily  met''  The  inventor  of  this  story  must  have  been  a 
bigoted  Vaishnava,  and  bis  ingenuity  is  past  all  praise ;  he  has 
most  cleverly  blended,  almost  past  recogultioB,  two  contra- 
-dictoiy  legendSi  and  in  the  way  which  may  most  disgrace  and 
annoy  his  own  patron's  rival ;  for  he  calls  iS'iva  the  devil 
in  plaia  words,  paints  him  a  sulky  weak-minded  savage,  and 
makes  his  stainless  bride  a  light  o'  love,  the  willing  prize  of  his 
detested  rival.    What  could  malice  do  more? 

It  is  hardly  fair,  however,  to  treat  poor  Gandsa  as  peerless 
in  his  grotesqueneRs  ;  against  the  monstrous  union  of  the 
human  and  the  aimn  j  let  us  set  the  foul  appetite  and  form 
of  Kali,  or  the  aiauociiients  and  attitudes  of  other  divinities. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  form  of  Siva,  worshipped  with  his 
spouse  at  Chilumbrum,  one  of  the  noblest  temples  of  the  South, 
founded,  probably,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 
Here  is  the  soul-instructing  myth.  Once  on  a  time,  and 
perhaps  (as  in  oUicr  uL-jtances)  to  please  the  saints  and  deities 
•assembled  for  a  big  dinner,  ^Siva  here  danced  in  rivalry  of 
his  wife  iParvati,  and  being  imprudently  victor  had  to  appease 
the  faar  by  a  promise  that  no  demon  should  trouble  that  her 
•favoured  dwelling  \  perhaps  he  was  sober  enough  to  semember  . 
that  under  any  other  name  the  lady  is  fiend  enough  for  a 
county.  Afterwards  the  Chola  King  was  sju^ffered  to  behold 
-them  dancing  on  the  shore  of  the  then  neaMeighbourin^  sea» 
m  gra^titttde  for  which  amazing  condescension  he  built  a 
temple  ^o  enshrine  the  image  of  the  romping  god.  The 
glorious  being  should  be  attired  in  short  caj^m  of  tiger  skin, 
•aud,  standing  on  the  tip  of  his  riglrt  great  toe,  should  turn  the 
other  leg  straight  up  in  front  of  his  body,  as  though  trying  to 
kick  the  back  of  his  own  head.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  the 
cumber  of  arms  the  character  properly  demands  ;  but  this 
matters  the  less,  that  the  lissomcst  of  human  beings  could  not 
compass  the  proper  pose  even  lor  a  moment.  Be  it  observed, 
however,  that  our  description  is  drawn  from  other  authorities 
kom  a  paintmg  of  his  worthy  spoui^e  at  Tiichinopolyj  and  a 
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life-sized  siatne  of  liiinself  at  Madura,  for  though,  mord 
foiUinate  than  the  llaud-book  writer,  we  were  admitted  into 
the  adytum,  and  had  the  help  of  an  opera  glass  for  a  good  stare 
at  the  idol  from  a  distance  of  five  or  six  yards,  no  details  could 
l)e  ma<h^  out  ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  respectable  doll,  and  is 
mufHed  in  rich  clothes  and  strings  of  mixed  jewels,  conspicuous 
over  which  shows  a  large  gold  medal  hanging  from  its  neck. 
This  of  course  ib  such  attire  as  he  wears  on  week-days ;  the 
raiment  and  ornaments  of  state  worn  on  feast  days,  are  stored 
in  the  treasury  under  many  locks  and  keys,  safe  from  sacri-^ 
legious  e^e.  As  no  European  has  ever  seen  his  jewels,  we  can 
t'jU  nothinjg;  about  them,  save  that  there  are  two  theories — one 
that  the  jewels  are  really  of  great  value ;  the  otiher,  that  the 
Brahmans  are  veiy  careful  to  conceal  nothing,  the  treasuiy 
never  having  recovered  from  the  repeated  plunderings  of 
Hyder.  But  if  the  tehstldar,  who  acted  cicerone^  may  be 
trusted,  there  must  be  some  good  loot  stored  up  again.  At  the 
great  nnnual  feast  is  used  a  portable  throne  of  gold,  which  cost 
Es.  30,000  to  40,000  but  a  year  or  two  back,  and  the  jewels 
offered  on  the  last  occasion  were  priced  at  Rs.  10,000. 

The  authorities,  however,  arc  less  jealous  clsowliere,  and 
then  the  temple  jewels  are  among  the  great  sights  of  the  place. 
We  will,  in  illustration,  briefly  detail  those  .shown  in  two  great 
temples — one  possessing  the  most  precious  treasures,  the 
other  the  most  interesting.  First,  then,  for  the  jewels  of  Ser- 
ingham.  It  has  commonly  been  said  that  this  temple  is 
dedicated  to  Vishnu  on  iSesh  Nag,  i.e.,  to  Vit^hnu  sleeping 
on  the  snake  amid  the  formless  void,  before  he  had  willed 
even  the  being  of  Brahma.  The  treasures,  however,  show 
that  both  the  images  here  enshrined  are  erect,  with  uplifted 
hands*  One  is  of  stone,  ten  feet  high,  projecting  from  the  wall 
of  the  shrine ;  the  other,  the  Qm  proper,  is  moveable,  and 
must  measure  something  less  than  thirty  inches.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  French  adventurer  is  said  to  have  stolen 
one  eye  of  this  idol,  and  that  it  now  figures  in  the  Russian 
sceptre  as  the  famous  OrlofiT  diamond.  The  story  had  always 
seemed  marvellous,  and  we  found  the  Collector  shared  our 
incredulity.  Even  if  military  reasons  had  compelled  the  occu- 
pation of  the  inmost  enclosure,  this  would  but  redouble  the 
jealous  care  of  the  priests  over  their  most  sacred  deposit  and 
their  most  costly  possession.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
wholly  to  conceal  the  loss  for  a  day ;  it  must  have  become 
known  to  the  world  at  large  at  the  next  feast   Had  their  cir* 
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camstanoes  been  snob  as  to  render  possible  the  loss  of  this  jewel, 
they  coald  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  protect  the  Tast 
wealth  heaped  in  their  treasury  by  the  devotion  of  centuries. 
This  was  more  accessible,  and  must  have  been  better  known ;  yet 
it  survived  all  the  chancee  of  war»  and  the  several  occupations  of 
the  pagoda.  Further,  there  was  no  place  for  such  a  stone  to 
fill.  Vishnu  is  not  three-eyed  as  Siv&  is ;  in  India  perhaps  less 
than  elsewhere  is  it  likely  that  the  place  of  one  eye  should  be 
filled  with  that  priceless  jewel,  leaving  the  other  by  comparison 
a  mere  socket  Again,  from  the  size  of  the  image  the  face  can 
hardly  be  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  broad  and  four  long, 
while  Mr.  Kino^'s  drawing  makes  the  OrlofF  diamond  more  tlian 
one  and  a  quarter  inch  in  diameter,  and  nine-tenths  ot  an  inch 
deep ;  no  iarge  a  jewel  would  look  like  a  sliort  stont  horn  cover- 
ing half  the  face.  Still  it  is  a  pity  to  question  the  story.  Never 
before  or  since  was  there  so  magnificent  a  bit  of  Loot,  X^300,U00 
in  a  waistcoat  pocket. 

However  small  be  the  interest  of  the  buildings,  the  sight 
of  the  jewels  would  repay  a  more  laborious  journey,  and 
mucli  tiuuble  in  pre-arrangemcnts.  The  latter  the  Collector 
saved  us,  but  of  course  such  treasures  are  not  kept  lying 
about,  ready  for  the  inspection  of  any  chance  visitant.  Divers 
officials  have  to  be  collected  who  may  open  the  treasury. 
When  the  boxes  are  removed  thence,  others  hare  still  to  be 
summoned,  who  hold  the  keys  of  the  double  locksr,  and  a  third 
Bet,  perhaps,  keep  the  seal  wherewith  the  bags  containing  the 
locks  or  covering  the  less  wieldy  articles  are  closed.  Tet,  with 
all  these  checks,  people  are  heard  to  whisper  that  peculation  goes 
on  ;  that  year  by  year  the  oiTerings  do  not  equal  the  thievings ; 
that  now  the  treasury  contains  less  than  when  the  Collector 
made  it  over  in  1843.  And  some,  strangely  enough,  are  said  to 
suspect  that  this  is  the  last  and  sharpest  move  of  Qovemment 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  that  we  carefully 
counted  on  the  downfall  of  Hinduism  through  the  vices  of 
ministers.  Ho\yover,  Governmeut  h  now  well  and  finally  rid  of 
the  whole  concern  ;  the  Collector  is  no  longer,  as  lie  was  five- 
aad-twenty  years  ago,  trustee  and  manager,  and  indeed  stewaril 
of  the  idol ;  and  the  sole  iufluence  he  has  with  the  Committee 
is  that  wliich  necessarily  pertains  to  the  most  important  oflioer 
in  the  district,  the  head  of  the  administration,  the  representative 
oi,  and  channel  of  comnuuucation  with,  the  local  Governmeot 
^  But  whatever  may  have  been  f  lio  i>luudering,  sonic  very  nico 
pickings  are  left  lor  those  who  cuiuo  after.    -Nothini^  meau^r 
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ih&n  gold  did  the  l)Oxes  give  forth  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
long  we  should  have  spent  lookiug  at  plaiu  gold  vessels  of  all 
araes  and  iise»  bat  that  we  cried  out  ibv  something  better. 
Thesb  of  course  were  only  for  use  on  fatgk  days,  and  curiously 
mark  at  least  one  main  feature  of  the  ritual.  The  dimate  sug* 
gests  perpetual  bathing  ae  the  greatest  of  eartbly  luxuries,  and 
so  all  over  India  legends  tell  of  great  blessings  tbe  gods  have 
given  those  who  hare  bathed  their  images,  and  contrivances 
abound  whereby  water  shall  always  be  dropping  on  the  chosen 
symbol,  or  whereby  it  may  fall  in  the  most  refreshing  way. 
Here  over  the  idol's  head  is  held  a  golden  cullender  fed  from  the 
hollow  handles  of  two  golden  vessels^  each  ornamented  by  work 
raised  with  the  hammer,  and  very  like  the  brief-boxes  of  a 
country  church.  Tliesc  in  their  turn  are  supplied  with  milk 
from  a  golden  basin,  onc-cip^hth  of  an  inch  thick,  or  with  water 
from  golden  lotahs ;  the  water  is  stored  hard  by  m  a  huge 
chalice,  three  feet  high,  and  the  very  vessel  which  brings  it  from- 
the  river  is  of  gold,  of  some  five  gallons  coutent.  Above  the 
shrine  is  fixed  the  Vai^tmava  sect-mark,  the  7iamah,  in  its 
modern  form  a  blunt  tiulent.  This  is  of  gold,  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick,  six  inches  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth  at 
top,  and  perhaps  four  inches  below  ;  the  middle  prong  is  faced 
with  rubies,  the  rest  with  diamonds. 

Worthy  of  this  are  the  personal  jewels.  How  the  god  may 
be  attired  on  week-days,  we  know  not ;  for  high  days  he  ha» 
Kterally  a  case  of  thick  ^d  plate,  encrueted  witb  jewels  before 
and  behind,  wbiclr  covers  him  from  should^  to  feet ;  each  of 
the  upper  pieces  ie  more  than  a  span  longr  and  weighs  some 
pounds,  and  each  c£  the  lower  measures  a  good  fS>i  The 
Inck-tttmed  bands  have  also  their  thick  eases  uplifting  the 
two  emblems  of  the  god  faced  with  diamonds ;  oven  the  toe-nails 
are  of  dsaoKonda  Then  be  has  several  caps,  one  probably  for 
bis  spouse,  though  the  only  special  acknowledgment  of  her 
eiistence  is  the  bead  ornament,  with  flat  pig-taiil^  half  a  yard 
long,-  of  gold  suitably  jewelled  ^  three  of  them  are  simple  c(m^ 
covering  the  skull  well  behind,  and  having  side  pieces  to  rest 
on  the  cheek  bones.  These  seem  comparatively  moflern,  for 
they  are  adorned  with  branch  work  of  large  well-cut  dianioads. 
A  fourth,  the  latest  acquisition  of  the  temple,  is  the  most 
curious  of  all  ;  the  cone  curves  gently  backward,  and  near  the 
top  is  joined  on  a  turban  nine  inches  in  diameter,  whose  surface 
is  completely  covered  with  rubies  and  diamonds  set  in  alternate 
whorls.   The  contrast  of  the  black  face  with  all  this  goki  and 
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jewels  must  be  simply  ghastly,  whether  seea  under  the  glarer 
of  lamps  in  the  shrine,  or  as  be  makes  bis  rounds  under  ih& 

noonday  sun. 

Tlia  trappiugs  of  liis  processions,  too,  are  curious,  and  pro- 
poitiooateiy  costly.  The  umbrella,  about  eighteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter, is  of  blaek  velvet  embVoideract  wHIHiii  and  without  with  small 
pearls  ;  its  pole  ia  0f  gold,  as  are  those  ef  the  two  banners  or 
BUDBhades  earrkd  on  either  side  ef  the  god,  one  beaiing  bia 
flamiBg  auoit,  the  ether  hit  eonctk.  Then  there  is  his  horse»  ar 
locking  none  overlaid  with  soU  the  god  stacndi^  in  a  well 
in  its  ba^ ;  and  lastly  hia  sedan  ehair  er  howdakf  a  square  box 
without  canopj,  with  poles  which  seem  to  witness  that  the 
weight  tb^  bear  h  gresilSk  and  all  of  course  overlaid  with  gold. 
Last  of  all  come  the  ornaments  of  the  great  stone-image,  hands 
and  feet  of  gold,  a  cap' eighteen  inches  high  of  gold  plate  repoussde, 
another  cap  of  crimson  silk  wadded,  embroidered  in  places  with 
flo^  sflk,  but  thickly  wrought  with  pearls  r  and  a  garment  to 
match,  eic^ht  feet  long,  the  front  only  of  a  gown,  but  all  he 
wants,  as  liis  back  is  built  into  the  wall»  "  There  are  a  lakh  and 
a  half  of  [>carls  on  it,"  whispered  our  guide,  **  and  each  is  worth 
two  or  till  ee  ru|>eeSb''  We  wiii  neither  vouch  for  nor  question 
his  figures. 

What  may  be  the  worth  of  all  these  things,  it  is  very  hard  to' 
say  ;  we  did  not  see  all;  we  have  not  mentioned  all  we  saw,  nor 
can  we  price  these ;  indeed  such  pricing  as  ours  ^vould  be  worth- 
less. None  of  the  pearUs  were  nearly  as  small  as  seed  pearls, 
yet  none  were  large,  and  the  largest  were  mis-shapen,  and  of 
ladifferent  colour.  Few  of  the  stones  bad  been  spoilt  by  drilling, 
and  tBBsay  were  cut  in  £mts ;  only  the  diamonds  of  the  caps  weio 
ettt  in  omr  fashion,  and  most  of  the  others  were  those  irregular 
fhm  ones  so  common  m  India,  wbidi  one  takes  on  trust. 
Aoooidna^  to  our  guide  (the  Golteetor*s  SheriBhtadar),  the  pearls 
on  the  coat  are  worth  iP90,000  or  ^10,000 ;  he  told  as  the 
original  cost  of  many  thingsv  This  cost  Ra.  13,000,  that  so  much, 
and  so  on,  hot  now  "  all  are  worth  Teiy  much  more ; "  indeed 
the  Tery  gold  pots  and  pans  we  so  much  despised  would  be  na 
mean  prize.  One  £»ct,  howe?er,  is  certain.  The  Maliratta  inven«- 
tory  of  the  things  made  over  to  the  tmstees  in  1843,  is  in  three 
books  amounting  altogether  to  some  i?e  quues  id  paper  the 
size  of  bank  post. 

The  jewels  at  ^ifadura  may  he  less  valuable  than  those  of 
Serinprham,  but  are  far  more  curious,  probably  far  more  ancient, 
aud,  to  our  tbinkmg,  worthier  objects  of  desire,  Were  the  Slave 
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of  the  Lamp  to  make  us  master  of  hoth,  the  treasures  of  Serug- 
bam  would  find  their  way  into  the  market  at  oncep  but  mere 
than  one  bit  of  the  Maduran  would  be  carefully  stored  up. 
When  the  temple  was  occupied  by  European  troops  during  the 
troubles  of  the  last  century,  a  false  end  was  built  up  before  the 
shrine  and  a  counterpart  of  the  god  erected  in  front  of  it,  the 
jewels  being  hidden  in  the  true  shrine  with  the  god,  and  no 
one  would  wonder  if  the  same  stones  were  still  stacked  dose  at 
hand  ready  to  be  used  in  the  same  way  again.  Apparently 
there  is  at  least  one  large  fixed  image  of  Menakshi,*  but  the 
only  immoveable  object  of  worship  in  Chocalingam's  shrine  is 
his  emblem,  for  which  there  is  a  curious  cylindrical  cover  about 
two  feet  h\gh,  with  an  oblong  hole  in  front  to  rIiow  the  sect 
mark  ;  it  is  of  gold  adorned  with  one  or  two  short  bands  of 
large  shallow  stones  of  no  note,  and  has  certain  holes  where- 
from  other  jewels  may  be  hung.  Also  of  gold  is  the  "  Panch 
Naga,  "  the  snake  whose  folds  form  a  sort  of  ornamental  base, 
while  its  five  overspread  heads  canopy  the  lingam.  The  image 
of  the  god  must  be  sitting  on  its  left  foot  ;  his  coat,  for  he  haa 
but  one,  is  of  bilk  thickly  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  is  abuut 
fifteen  inches  long  :  the  gold  crowns  are  suited  to  a  figure  with  a 
trunk  of  this  length.  The  head-drosses  of  the  goddess  are  of  silk, 
nearly  coveied  with  small  pearls,  the  largest  of  all  black  with  the 
smoke  of  camphor,  her  &vorite  perfume,  and  adorned  with  the 
sun  and  moon  emblems  about  the  temples.  The  silk  of  course 
has  some  ftamework  to  keep  it  out  to  shape,  for  on  the  left  side  in 
all  is  a  huge  bunch,  which  shows  that  Tamil  women  of  the  present 
day  dress  their  hair  after  a  divine  pattern,  who  assuredly  patro* 
nized  chignons.  Other  head  pieces  were  conical,  and  had  stones 
and  pearls»  misHshapen,  but  of  good  lustre,  as  large  as  beans  ; 
others  were  more  distinctively  for  the  god ;  a  riding  turban  of 
thick  gold  covered  with  pearls  and  rubies  in  rows,  and  of  the 
*  gundl '  pattern,  coming  low  over  the  eye  but  globular  above, 
pulled  tight  by  a  bandeau  which  passes  across  the  top  of  the 
forehead  and  round  the  base  of  the  skull.  This  seems  modern  ; 
two  others  ai*e  very  ancient.  One  is  to  he  worn  on  the  day  he  sells 
firewood,  after  one  of  the  legends,  and  is  like  a  tier  of  flat 
round  pads,  of  course  of  gold,  with  a  row  of  precious  stones 

*  The  temple  of  Madara  is  dedicated  to  Parvati  under  the  naioe  of 

Henakshi,  while  ^iva  figures  as  Chocrxlingam,  and  has  of  course  long 
obscured  his  spouse,  who  is  still  in  theory  the  chief  object  of  woihIhY'. 
The  legends  are  too  childish  for  reoord*  Au  abstract  traoslatiou  m 
manuscript  fiUs  a  quire  oC  foolscap. 
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tibuvc  cacli ;  the  other  is  for  the  wedtling-day,  and  has  a  tall  cap 
of  scarlet  velvet  surrounded  by  a  broad  circlfct  of  jewels,  ^vhere- 
from  rise  two  arches,  also  jewelled,  the  front  one  single,  the  side 
one  double,  and  div  ided  by  a  row  of  open  flowers  in  dead  gold ; 
the  knop  at  the  top  seems  to  be  au  emerald,  but  it  is  uot  large, 
and  has  been  drilled.  Other  ornaments  were  to  he  held  in  the 
hand  ;  sundry  parrots,  one  perched  on  a  flawed  mis-shapen  pearl, 
theeiee  of  a  walnut ;  a  lotus  flower,  a  disc  of  thick  ^old  crowded 
with  flat  diamonds  and  ruhies ;  then  there  were  waist  belts,  and 
necklets,  and  chains,  and  pendants  many ;  one  chain  of  Venetian 
sequins,  or,  as  they  are  called  here,  Shanar  cash  ;  one  pendant, 
like  the  jewel  of  an  European  order  as  large  as  a  njan's  hand, 
one  side  coated  with  jewels,  the  other  chased  to  the  outline  of  a 
footless  double-headed  eagle  displayed ;  another  was  the  noblest 
of  all,  a  beetle  formed  of  ten  superb  sapphires  set  of  course  in 
gold,  the  largest  stone  as  large  as  the  first  joint  of  a  man's  thumb, 
a  good  inch  and  a  qnartcr  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  According 
to  our  cicerone,  the  treasures  are  worth  twolak}]?;,  and  we  doubt  if 
he  was  overvaluing  them  ;  there  are  a  large  number  of  rubies  of 
very  various  size  and  quality,  and  of  course  still  greater  abund- 
ance of  pearls  ;  there  are  no  large  diamonds,  though  any  quantity 
of  those  slialiow  queer-shaped  bits  of  which  no  one  can  tell  any- 
thing. There  are  also  some  sapphires  besides  the  superb  ones 
Bpoken  of  above.  None  of  the  stones  had  been  cut,  and  very 
few  pierced. 

It  remains  but  to  speak  of  the  riding  trappings,  the  god's 
golden  foot,  and  jewelled  anklets,  bis  reins — thick  cords,  twenty 
inches  long  and  two  inches  thick,  covered  with  strings  of  pearls, 
and  a  spare  pair  covered  with  pink  corah  Then  the  vahuna  had 
to  be  visited,  stabled  in  a  pitch-dark  chamber  in  the  court ; 
an  elephant,  a  Nandi,  and  sundry  horses  (the  size  €i  Me)  veiy 
disproportioned  to  their  rider,  all  made  of  wood  overlaid  wim 
gilt  plates  of  silver,  though  others  of  laiger  size  in  the  same 
place  were  only  coated  with  silver  leaf. 

But  what  neat  catalogue  or  jeweller*s  estimate  can  give  an 
idea  of  the  terrible  glory  of  these  jewels  in  a  Hindu's  eyes 
when  they  are  decking  the  person  of  his  god,  either  enthroned 
in  state  or  borne  in  high  procession  ?  It  would  be  hard  faintly 
to  sketch  or  calmly  to  behold  his  midday  perambulations,  when, 
on  the  favored  days,  he  goes  round  to  inspect,  with  a  masters 
eye,  his  dwellings,  nnrl  gardens,  and  the  streets  of  his  town. 
Through  crowds,  swollen  by  thousands  of  pilgrims,  the  long 
procession  forces  its  way;  dancing  girls  weaving  their  wild 
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daaee^  musiaaQs  braying  forA  barbamis  mwnc,  grotes<][ue  figares 
borne -alollk  Iraated -of  voodaiul  f>aper  of  |>aiiit  and  tuisel,  nay, 
lerea  of  gold  and  jewelB»  teptemtins  sun  aM  moon,  and  depen- 
dent deities,  and  befaind-Hravxoiin&d  with  banners  and  em* 
blems-^the  gdden  throne  and  theii|«at  doM-iigiire^  literallj  hid 
in  jewels,  which  to  the  lookers-on  is  not  symbol  or  emblem,  but 
Clod  tbe  Most  High  Himself.  But  all  this  can  be  ^  nothing 
to  the  scene  on  tbe  last  night  of  the  feast^  when  the  god,  sur- 
rounded with  all  that  the  tenj^  haS'Of  pemp»  sits  on  the  dais, 
while  with  the  sonnd  of  daaoe  <and  mad  music  and  hjrma  blend 
the  hiss  and  rear  of  fire-works,  And  the  shouts  of  votaries  strug- 
gling from  the  croTvded  court  ablaze  with  torches,  to  the  glare  and 
wilder  crowd  of  tbe  sanctuary  there,  to  drench  the  god  with 
•the  libation  of  milk  and  honey  and  oocoanut,  which  shall  make 
him  propitious  for  another  year.  And  then  when  the  whole 
platform  is  foul  with  trampled  flowers  and  liquids  which  the 
•choked  drains  cannot  carry  off,  when  tlie  ak  is  thick  with  smoke 
and  dust,  when  v  otaries  and  ministers  are  utterly  weary  if  not 
«ated,  when  tiio  propitious  moment  is  past,  the  processioa 
forms  once  more,  and,  with  due  pomp  and  din,  gods  and  men 
anarch  off  together  to  sec  the  divinity  stowed  away  m  his  cup- 
board till  the  feast  comes  round  again. 
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Calcutta, 

AFTER  the  great  suooess  of  Idr.  Talboys  WheeWs first voliune^ 
we  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  hare  brought  out  a  se** 
cond  as  soon  as  possible.    In  his  analysis  and  bold  criticism  of 

the  Mah^bhdrata,  Mr.  Wheeler  was,  iu  England  at  any  rate,  first 
in  the  field.  Headers  who  never  studied  a  Sanscrit  book>  and  who 
have  not  yet  summoned  up  courage  to  face  those  ponderous 
tomes  in  which  German  erudition  is  slowly  opening  up  tiie  aa 

yet  unexplored  wilds  of  Indian  history  and  mythology,  can 
appreciate  Mr.  Wheeler's  lively  style,  and  enjoy  his  brilliant  - 
analysis  of  one  of  tlie  most  intercstiug  poems  in  the  world.  And  • 
to  tliis  task  he  brought  a  mind  trained  in  Grecian  and  Roman  his- 
tory, familiar  with  Oriental  modes  of  thought,  and  the  practical 
acumen  of  the  Government  official,  •whose  life  is  spent  in  closo 
contact  with  the  minds  of  the  people  whose  ancient  history 
forms  the  subject  of  his  investigations.  To  these  canses  it  is 
due  that  a  man  who  is  himself  no  Sanscrit  scholar  shoidd,  by  a 
judicious  use  of  a  translation  which  he  found  ready  to  his  hand, 
have  elicited  the  applause  of  Orientalists,  and  wrung  from 
German  sai^na,  whose  life  is  passed  in  the  study  of  early  Indiaa 
history,  the  tribute  of  sincere  admiration.* 

•  As  from  Professor  Uoldstiicker  in  the  W^inmvier  Mevievi* 

a 
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In  the  Yolame  now  before  va,  Mr.  Wheeler  contiDaes  his 
task  of  elumdating  early  Indian  history  by  an  analysis  of 
the  K^m^3rana  and  the  Laws  of  Manu.  Some  scholars  condder 
the  RimAyskXiB,  as  later  than  the  Mab^bhdrata  ethers  as 
older.-f-  Such  is  the  uncertainty  which  reigns  in  these  matters. 
Mr.  Wheeler  evidently  considers  the  B&m&yan»  in  its  present 
shape  the  later  of  the  two.  This  question  we  hope  to 
discuss  presently.  But  before  we  give  an  account  of  Mr. 
Wheeler  s  labours,  we  must  quote  his  statement  of  the  sources 
from  which  he  has  borrowed  in  his  analysis  and  criticism  of 
the  Kanniyana. 

**  There  are  three  Riimayanas,  the  work  respectively  of 
*^  Valmlki,  Tulsee  Das,  and  Vyasa.  Tlie  R^mdyanaof  Valmlki, 
**  as  translated  by  Messrs.  Carey  and  Marshraan  from  the  com- 
"  mencement  of  the  poem  to  the  abduction  of  Sita  by  Ravaiia,^ 
'*  has  been  adopted  with  some  revisions  and  niodiricalious  as  the 
"  basis  of  the  greater  ^art  of  the  present  condensed  version.  The 
"  remainder  is  given  m  brief  outline  from  the  Bengali  version. 
"  Meroorav  a  few  extracts  have  been  introduced  in  the  text  fiom 
"what  is  understood  to  be  the  north-western  version,  which 
ftimish  partumkm  not  to  be  found  in  ike  poem  of  Vdlmiki 
respecting  the  eariy  life,  education,  and  marriage  of  R^ma,  and 
**  serve  to  illustrate  the  more  modem  ideas  upon  these  sub- 
"  ject%  which  are  current  amongst  the  Hindus.  Again,  through- 
"  out  the  present  version  connderable  extracts  have  been  added 
**  in  the  form  of  foot-notes  from  the  work  which  is  popularly 
ascribed  to  Yy^sa»  and  which  is  known  as  the^  Adhytooa 
"  Rdmdyana."||  Now  we  may  observe  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  the  Hindi  version  of  Tulsi  D£s  and  the  Bengali  version  are 
by  no  means  translations  of  the  original  Ram^yann,  but  leave 
out  many  circiinistances  in  the  original  work,  and  introduce 
many  not  contained  in  it.  Mr.  Wheeler  seems  to  consider  the 
Kdm^ana  of  Tulsi  Das  as  representing  exactly  the  Northern 
recension,  as  he  speaks  confidently  in  his  notes  of  the  dififerences 
between  that  and  the  Bengali  recension.  According  to  Gorresio 
and  Schlegel, there  are  two  recensions  of  theSansci  lt,  Ilauiayana— 
the  iS'oi  tlieru,  or  that  ui  liiu  commentators,  and  the  Bengali  or 


*   Weber,  Indiscbe  Skizzen,  p.  38. 

t   A 8)  for  iastaneey  Grorresio,  in  his  Introduction  to  hia  edition  ot  the 
lUmdyana,  p.  104   LiisseB^  Ind.  Alterthumsknndey  ToL  I,  684. 
X   This  takes  place  in  the  AranyakAndSi  or  Third  Book^  oiapter  6(k 
II  Mr.  WhMtar^  Introduction,  p.  a4. 
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Gauriya  recension  *  The  edition  of  Messrs.  Carey  and  Marsh- 
man  is  an  attempt  to  comliine  these  two.  Schlegel  says  that  the 
work  "  has  been  done  without  any  critical  discrimination,  is  full  of 
defects,  and  bad  in  every  respect."  In  this  judgment  Gorresio 
most  heartily  concurs.f  Under  thes.e  ciroumstancee,  we  cannot 
Kelp  regretting  that  Mr.  Talhoys  Wheeler  should  havehaaed  his 
work  principally  on  this  edition  as  &r  as  it  goes,  and  should 
then  have  followed  what  are  mere  modem  HfaeimentOB, 
instead  of  making  use  of  the  admirable  tmnsktion  the 
Bengali  recension  by  Gorresio,  which  would  have  carried  hhn  at 
any  rate  as  -&r  as  the  Yuddha  Kdnda,  the  last  book  but  one- of 
the  poem.  There  is  also  a  translation  of  the  Bengali  recen- 
sion 'by  M.  Hippolyte  Fauchd.  If  however  Mr.  Wheeler  had 
any  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Northern  recension,  or,  aa  he 
calls  it,  the  North-Western  recensionf  he  might  have  made 
use  of  the  Latin  translation  by  Schlegel  of  the  First  Book 
and  a  part  of  the  Second. 

The  Adhy^tma  Rdm^yana  is  written  in  Sanscrit.  It  forms 
part  of  the  Brahm^nda  Pun'lna,  and  has  obtained  a  wider  cur- 
rency than  the  bulk  of  that  Purina,  simply  because  it  treats  of  a 
subject  of  much  interest  and  importance  to  the  popular  theology 
of  India.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  atteii^pt  to  incorporate  the  doctrmes  of 
the  Vedantic  philosophy  with  the  story  of  Kama.  The  author 
evidently  availed  himself  of  the  great  popularity  of  Bdma's 
story  to  spread  his  own  &vorite  tenets  by  putting  them  into 
the  moath  of  that  venerated  demi-god,  whom'he  represents  as  the 
'8uprme  Being  Himself.  In  other  respects  it  is  tolembly  faith- 
ful to  Ydlmiki  Tulfli  Bds  is  considered  to  follow  the  Adhyi&tma 
^lUuniyaoa  rather  than  V^Umfki's  work.} 

It  is  evident  that  in  Mr.  Wheeler  s  work  we  must  not 
'«zpect  philological  aoenracy,  and  indeed  .he  himself  tells 
\LS  SO.  Having  thus  prepared  our  readers,  we  proceed  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  poem  as  analysed  by  Mz;  Wheeler, 
and  to  quote  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  criticisms  and  striking 
theories  propounded  in  this  voluma 


*   Tbe'^BMhuYaxiaa''  of  Kalidasa  would  have  been  a  most  useful 
summary  to  folfow,  as  he  flooriabed  B.  C..56|  acoording  to  Hiiida  tiadition, 
t   Introduction  to  SauBcrit  Bim&yana,  p.  19.  Schlegel's  BAm&yuM, 

Vol.  T,  Pi  ;v  f  itio,  p.  22. 

X  The  author  of  this  article  is  indebted  for  his  information  about  the 
▲dhylitma  K&iniiyana  to  Babu  Krishna  Kamala  £hatt^ch&rya|  Professor  of 
Ssiucnt  in  the  Fveeidisiioy  Col^ge. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  Sarayu,  the  modem  Gogra,  extended 
a  wide  and  rich  country,  named  Koaala.  In  it  was  mtoated 
the  city  of  Ajodhy^,  the  ideal  BMbmaa  State  aooording  to 
Hr.  Wheeler.  His  description  of  the  dty  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  the  skilful  way  in  which  he  condenses  the  long 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  poem,  and  yet  manages  to  preserve 
the  naivete  BXid  archaic  simplicity  which  distinguish  it. 

"  The  city  of  Ayodhy£  was  full  of  people,  and  every  one  was 
"  healthy  and  happy,  and  every  one  was  well  fed  upon  the  best  of 
"  rice  ;  and  every  merchant  in  that  city  had  store-houses  filled  up 
"  with  jewels  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth.  The  Brdhmans 
"  constantly  kept  alive  the  sacrificial  fire,  and  were  deeply  read 
**  in  the  Yedas  and  Vedilngas,  and  were  endowed  with  every 
"  excellent  (jnality  ;  they  were  profusely  generous,  and  were  tiiied 
"  with  truth,  zeals,  and  compassion,  er|nal  to  the  great  snges,  and 
"  their  minds  and  passions  were  uiider  perfect  control.  Ail  these 
*'  Brahman  sages  had  three  classes  of  disciples  ;  first,  the  youths, 
*'  who  served  them  as  servants  serve  their  masters  ;  then  the 
**  students,  who  were  receiving  instruction  ;  and  then  the  Brahma- 
"  chdris,  who  maintained  themselves  and  their  preceptors  by 
"  collecting  alms.  Kext  to  the  Brdhmans  were  the  Kshatriyas,  who 
were  all  warriors,  and  were  constantly  exercised  in  the  practice  of 
arms  in  the  presence  of  the  Mahar^j^.  After  these  were  the 
Yaisyas,  or  merdiants,  who  sold  goods  of  every  description,  and 
**  who  came  from  every  comer  of  the  earth.  Last  of  all  were 
the  /S^dras,  who  were  ever  engaged  in  devotion  to  the  gods, 
^  and  in  the  service  of  the  Br^hmans.  Besides  these  there  were 
'*  jewellers  and  artificers,  singing-men  and  dancing-women,  chario- 
"  teers  and  footmen,  potters  and  smiths,  painters  and  oilmen^  sellers 
"  of  flowers  and  sellers  of  betel-nut. 

*'  In  all  that  city  of  well-fed  and  happy  people,  no  man  was 
*'  without  learning,  or  practised  a  calling  that  did  not  belong  to 
"  his  family  or  caste,  or  dwelt  in  a  me.an  iiabitatiou,  or  was 
"  without  kinsmen.    There  were  no  misers,  nor  liars,  nor  thieves, 
"  nor  tale-bearers,  nor  swindlers,  nor  boasters  ;  none  that  were 
arrogant,  malevolent,  mean,   or  lived  at  another's  expense  ; 
"  and  no  man  who  had  not  abundance  of  children,  or  who  lived 
"  less  than  a  thousand  years.    The  men  fixed  their  affection 
"  upon  their  wives  only  ;  the  women  were  cliaste,  and  obedient 
*' to  their  husbands ;  and  all  were  patient  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  several  duties,  l^o  one  was  without  a  marriage 
crowD,  or  earrings,  or  a  necklace,  or  jewels  for  the  hands.  No 
**  one  was  poor,  or  wore  tarnished  ornaments,  and  no  one  was 
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**  "Without  fine  raiment  and  perfumes,  or  was  unclean,  or  fed  on 
•*  imclean  things,  or  neglected  the  sacrifice,  or  gave  less  than  a 
•*  thousand  ru^Dees  to  the  Brahmans.    Ail  the  women  in  Ayodhyd, 
**  were  extremely  beautiful,  and  endowed  with  wit,  sweetness, 
**  prudence,  industry,  and  every  good  quality ;  and  their  orna^ 
ments  were  always  bright  and  shining,  and  their  apparel  was 
always  clean,  and  without  a  stain,   la  all  AyodhyA  there  was 
"  not  a  man  or  woman  who  was  nnfortnnate,  or  foolish,  or  wretched, 
"  or  uneasy,  or  diseased,  or  afflicted  with  fear,  or  disloyal  tot  he 
**  Maharajd.    All  were  devoted  to  truth,  practised  hospitality, 
"  and  paid  due  honor  to  their  superiors,  their  ancestors,  and  the 
"  gods.    All  the  four  castes^the  Brdhmans,  the  Kshatriyas,  the 
"  Vaisyas,and  the  StdxBB,  were  de?oted  to  the  Mahdriji.  No  caste 
"  intermarried  Tvith  any  other  caste,  and  there  were  no  Chand^las 
"  in  all  the  city,  either  by  birth  or  as  a  puDishment  for  crime." 

In  this  city  reigned  the  mighty  Dasaratha,  descended  from  the 
illustrious  family  of  Iksbv^ku.  This  great  king  liad  no  sod. 
lu  order  to  obtain  this  blessing,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
Hindu,  he  commenced  a  horse  sacrifice,  over  which  presided 
the  sage  Rishyasringa,  sou  of  Vibhdndaka.  At  the  end 
of  the  sacrifice  his  four  queens  became  pregnant  with  four 
portions  of  Vishnu,  which  were  afterwards  born  as  luinia,  Bharata, 
Lakshmana,  and  /Satrughna.  It  has  been  observed  by  Suhle- 
gel  that  all  the  passages  in  the  Bimdyana  which  represent 
Bdma  as  an  incarnation  of  Yishnu  might  he  taken  ont  of  the 
poem  without  impairing  its  continuity.*  This  episode  of  the 
avatdra  of  Vishnu  is  evidently  a  case  in  point,  and  it  may  be 
instanced  according  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  theory  as  a  Bi^hmanization 
of  the  tale  of  the  Ksbatriya  rhapsodist  by  a  priesftly  dia^sseuaeies. 
The  reason  of  the  incarnation  is  thus  given  > 

"  A  terrible  B&kshasa  named  Bavana  devotes  many  years  to 
the  performance  of  religious  austerities  ;  and  by  the  power  of 
"  those  austerities  he  secures  the  favor  of  Brahmd,  who  there- 
**  upon,  at  his  request,  renders  him  invulnerable  to  gods  and 
*'  demons.  Ravana  now  considers  himself  to  be  immortal ;  the  gods 
*'  and  the  clf^nons  are  unable  to  harm  him  ;  and  men  and  beasts 
**  are  so  mucii  beneath  his  notice,  that  he  has  not  stooped  to  pra}' 
for  immunity  from  their  attacks.  Accordingly,  he  oppresses 
**  the  gods ;  not  indeed  the  great  Bralunanical  go  ls,  Brahma, 
**  Vishnu,  and  /Siva,,  but  the  ancient  gods  of  the  itig-veda,  whom 


*  Lassen^  Indiache  Alterihiunakunde,  Vol.  V,  p.  587* 
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^'hecomfdstodoaskepleMeii  Death  is  not  alloired  to  affiici 
hiB  subjects  tbe  mkatiama ;  the  bvumiiig  Sun  liieqBiied  to 
9kme  mildly  over  his  city  ;  the  Moon  ia  ohUged  to  :be  always 
at  tbe  fall  throughout  hia  lUy  ;  the  Seaaons  joome  and  go  at 
**  his  command  ;  Fixe  burns  not  in  his  prese  noe ;  and  Ike  Wind 
"  is  forced  to  blow  gently.    Aocordingly  the  gods  complained 
to  Brahm4  who  admowledgee  the  aupervority  of  Yishnu  by 
"  conductiDg  them  into  the  presence  of  that  deity ;  and  since 
**  Rdvana  has  not  been  rendered  invulnerable  io  men  and  animals, 
Vishnu  resolves  to  become  incarnate  as  the  four  sous  of  Dasa- 
**  ratba,  and  <^specuillj  as  Kama ;  and  the  gods*,  descend  on  earth 
and  beget  mojikeys  and  bears,  in  order  that  their  proc^eny  may 
**  be  ultimately  tormed  into  an  army,  aud  efifect  the  destruction 
of  Rdvana  uutier  the  leadersliip  of  Kama." 
When  Rama  readies  his  sixteenth  year,  he  is  initiated  into 
wariite  exploits  liy  ti>e  sage  Vi^vauiitra,  Tvho  lis  represented  in 
iiiiidu  story  as  haviug  been  a  KsLatriy;i  by  birth,  but  baviug 
become  a  Brahman  by  the  force  oi  austerities,  in  order  to 
fevenge  himself  en  Vaaishta.*   Under  his  auspdees  Rdma  slaya 
aeveral  R^ksfaasas,  and  at  length  receives  from  the  aage  mysteriona 
MDB  endowed  with  the  power  ^  speech.   Throt^hout  tbia 
episode  the  hand  of  the  Brtiunan  revisers  xna|r  he  distinctly 
traced. 

B^ma  IS  then  talsen  by  Yisvdmitra  to  Mithil£^  the  realm  of 
idng  Janaka^  where  is  deposited  a  wonderful  bow.  Whoever 
ean  bend  it,  is  to  obtain  the  hand  of  tbe  hxng'e  beavtilul 
daughter  Sitl  B£ma  bends  tbe  bow,  and  awift  messengers 
«Qnottace  the  fact  to  king  Dasaratha,  who  oomee  to  celebrate 
the  marris^e  of  his  son.  At  the  same  time  that  H^ma  is^ 
married  to  Sit^  Lakshmanais  married  to  another  (txngh tor  of  the 
king,  and  Bharata  and  ^atnighna  are  married  to  two  of  his- 
nieces.  In  describing  the  marriage  cernmonie%  the  anthor 
takes  occasion  to  remark  on  the  ancient  ceremony  as  porfcumed 
by  our  Aryan  forefathers,  And  the  modem  ceremony  as  periormed 
in  Cbzistian  churches. 


*  He  -was  the  .author  of  4lie  7edie3ivinii  which  ooDtaics  the  OAycUn. 
His  persecution  of  the  virtuous  King  Harwchandra,  evi  lajtly  invented 
by  the  Brdhraajis  for  the  purpose  of  maligning  the  Kshatnyis,  is  found  m 
the  Markandeya  Purina.  Muir's  Sanscrit  Texta,  Vol.  I,  p.  379.  This 
story,  which  Dr.  Muir  calls  the  most  affecting  in  Hindu  legend,  may  bfr 
Oeo  read  in  the  *<Chanda  Eausikam/'  and  in  the  <*  Martyr  df  Trutbi"  » 
Tamil  diama  toiulAted  h/  M^t4  &6m&ra  SwftmL 
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''la  FfOteBtaat  ooantkies  the  fire  oa  the  altar  baa  been 

rejected  as  Jewish,  aoid  the  use  of  holy  water  has,  in  like 
"  manner,  been  abandoned  as  Romish.   Bnt  still  in  all  essential 

particdais  the  ceremony  is  the  sama   The  bridegroom  and 

bride  are  still  placed  1:)efore  tbe  altar ;  and  the  father  of  the 
"  bride  still  gives  away  his  daughter ;  while  the  bridegroom 

takes  her  hand  in  his,  and  pledges  his  troth  in  tbe  ptesence 
"  of  the  altar,  though  the  lire  is  wanting,"* 

Then  takes  place  the  JT^eeting  of  K^ma  J^madagnya  and 
Kamri,  the  son  of  Dasarat/ha,  in  which  tlio  Kshatriya  hero 
triumplis  over  the  Br4hman,  who  is  also  an  iiicarnatinn  of  Vishnu, 
This  Kama,  who  is  also  c*nl(ed  Para-9u  Rdma  or  Kama  of  the 
axe,  is  said  to  have  extirpattxl  the  KshatriyaR  twenty-one  times, 
aaid  to  have  filled  seven  lakes  with  their  blood.  Most  Sanscrit 
scholars  are  inclined  to  see  in  this  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
Braliiiians  and  Kiihatriyas  \Ycrc  not  ho  liaimomous  in  tbe  social 
world,  as  they  are  represented  to  have  been  in  the  laws  of 
jMlanu.-f  But  Mr.  Wheeler  is  of  opinion  that  Parasu  Rama  was 
really  tbe  hero  ni  some  obscure  village  feud  about  a  cow. 
He  observes : — "  The  conflict  between  the  8(ddier  and  tbe  priest, 
the  Kshatriya  and  the  Brahman,  belongs  to  the  age  of 
Baddhism."  This  theorj  mnst  stand  or  fall  with  thai  of  the  late 
date  of  the  B&m4yana»  which  we  shall  oonnder  piesentlj.  We 
next  find  B&ma  about  to  be  appointed  Tuvar^ja,  that  is  to  b&j, 
as  heir-aj^rent  be  was  to  be  fonnally  installed  in  the  tegtA 
dignity  in  tbe  life-time  of  his  father,  and  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  admlnistiation..  Mr.  Wheeler  lays  particular  stress 
upon  the  popular  movement  in  &vour  of  Alma's  installation  : 
**  Here  a  democratic  element  in  the  ancient  Hindu  despo- 

tism  is  discernible.''  {  The  happness  of  tbe  people  is,  however. 


*  This  comparison  might  havr  hpen  carrierl  further.  In  Grrrian  mnr- 
riapres  an  importaat  rite  was  the  b.itliinrr  of  l>oth  the  bride  anri  l)n'(leL:i('('m 
in  water  fetched  from  some  particular  iouiitain.  In  the  Koman  marriage 
the  hnaband  received  the  wife  with  fire  and  water  which  she  had  to 
touch.  The /ar  and  inola  .  t^  x  might  he  compared  wiUi  the  Idja  oi  the 
Hindu  marriage.  lUghuyan^a,  Canto  7|  Stansa  25.  3!he  vna^jo^Migraha- 
nam  also  is  sufficiently  ugnificative. 

t  See  Dr.  Muiz^a  Saaaent  Tes^  VbL  I,  chapter  lY.  Lssm  oauideni 
this  account  of  the  meetin^ir  of  the  two  Rimaa  an  iateipoktion.  Lasseoy 
Indische  Alterthumskunde,  Vol.  I,  p.  587. 

X  We  find  a  similar  instance  in  the  Viahnu  Parana.  Krislmn  is  to  a 
certain  extent  controlled  by  the  Yddavas  who  seem  tu  staud  to  him  in 
the  iame  relation  that  the  agora  did  to  a  Qxedaa  king  in  the  hereie 
agea  ('Lome  ol  the  good  old  canBs"  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  thaxe 
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put  an  end  to  by  a  Zenana  infrigno.  Manthar^,  a  deformed 
old  maid,  a  sort  of  female  'riiersites,  instigates  the  mother 
of  Bharata  to  remind  the  Mahar^j^  of  a  promise  long  ago 
made  to  her  that  her  son  should  inherit  the  crown.  The 
result  is  that  the  king  determiues  to  install  fiharata  as  Yuvardja, 
and  to  send  R&ma  as  a  devotee  into  the  forest.  This  Mr. 
Wheeler  considers  an  instance  of  firahmanization  of  the  old 
tradition,  but  all  the  kings  of  his  race  became  devotees  in  their 
old  age  *  He  describes  the  whole  scene  very  powerfully,  and 
indeed  any  one  who  has  read  his  first  volume  will  be  prepared 
for  a  most  skilful  rendering  of  the  story.  We  select  one  of 
the  most  striking  passages  in  which  the  poet  describes  the 
grief  of  Kausalja,  the  mother  of  R^ma. 

"  When  the  Rdiii  heard  those  terrible  words,  she  fell  down  to 
"  the  earth  like  tlie  hoiiprli  of  a  saul-tree  lor>]:t*'d  by  the  axe  of  the 
**  forester,  or  like  a  god  who  liad  fallen  from  heaven  ;  and 
**  K^ma  raised  her  up,  and  gently  stroked  her  with  his  hands. 
**  At  length,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  she  spoke  as  follows: — O  ray 
*'  son  !  O  Rama  !  If  you  had  never  been  b(»rn,  I  should  have  been 
**  saved  this  l)ilter  sorrow  :  A  barren  woman  has  only  the  grief  of 
**  being  chikllcss,  and  knows  not  what  it  is  to  lose  a  son,  0  llama  ! 
**  1  am  the  chief  R^ni  ;  j-et  whilst  you  are  here,!  have  been  sup- 
"  planted,  and  now  what  shall  I  have  to  sutFer  when  you  are  gone  ? 

My  death  must  be  the  consequence  :  Disliked  and  neglected  by 

my  husband,  I  am  already  contemned  by  the  servants  of 

Eaikeyi,  and  now  those  who  serve  me  will  see  the  son  of 
"  Eaikeyi  installed  in  the  B^j,  and  will  not  vouchsafe  me  a 

word  :  O  my  son  I  how  shall  I,  thus  deeply  afflicted,  be  able 
*'  to  behold  the  face  of  the  wrathful  Kaikeyi  ?  Seventeen  years, 
"  O  Bdma,  have  I  passed  since  your  birth,  hoping  that  my  sor- 
"  rows  would  one  day  end :  O  Biima  1  I  am  worn  with  age,  and  I 

cannot  sustain  the  loss  of  you,  nor  the  persecution  of  my  rivals : 
**  You,  too,  doomed  to  hunger  and  fatigue,  are  now  sunk  in 
"  misery  with  wretched  me  :  Surely  my  heart  is  as  hard  as  a 
"  rock,  since  it  has  not  burst  ere  now  like  the  banks  of  a  river  in 
"  the  rainy  season  :  There  must  be  no  room  in  the  mansions  of 
"  Yama,  or  death  would  have  seized  upon  me  this  day,  like  a  lion 
*'  springing  upon  a  trcm'oiing  doe  :  What  is  life  to  me?  The 

sacrifice  performed  for  obtaining  a  sou  has  been  to  me  like  seed 


were  republicFi  in  ancient  India.  The  mOSt  famOttS  is  that  o£ 
(Cowell'a  ElpLinatone,  p.  262,  note.) 

*  *  Baghuyaotfa,  Canto  1>  line  8i 
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'*  sown  upon  a  barren  land  :  If  you  go  into  tbe  wilderness,  I  will 
"  follow  you  like  a  feeble  cow  following  her  calf  :  But,  O  Raiua, 
**  it  is  not  pleasing  to  me  that  you  should  forego  the  Kaj 
"  and  ^0  into  the  jungle  :  The  Maharaja  is  subject  to  the  words 
"  of  a  woman,  and  has  beconio  ihe  slave  of  Kaikeyl    You,  O 
*'  Rama,  have  committed  no  fault  that  you  should  be  driveii 
"  into  exile ;  and  what  son,  who  remembers  tbe  duties  of  a 
*'  ruler,  would  regard  a  soTereigu  who  has  sunk  into  his  second 
childhood  ?   O  Bima,  before  this  matter  is  noised  abroad,  do 
jrou  assume  the  management  of  afi&irs !  who  will  oppose  you? 
"  if,  urged  by  Kaikeyl,  your  &ther  should  appear  hostile,  do 
you  slay  him  without  remorse  :  enslaved  by  Kaikeyl  he  has 
**  sunk  into  childhood,  and  rendered  his  old  age  oontemptible 
**  in  the  eyes  of,  men.  ** 

B^ima  then,  followed  by  Sita  and  Lakshmana,  proceeds  to  the 
peak  of  Chitrak6ta,  where  he  lives  as  a  devotee.  After  the 
banishment  of  Kama>  the  interest  of  the  Rdm^ana  flags  for 
the  European  reader.  The  aged  Mahdrdj^  dies  of  grief,  and 
Bharata  is  sent  for  from  his  grandfiather  s  house  to  assume 
the  rdj. 

On  his  return  be  is  by  no  means  thankful  to  his  mother  for 
procuring  iiim  the  royal  dignity,  and  announces  his  intention 
of  giving  it  up  to  Rama,  the  lawful  heir.  His  brother 
iSatrughna  seizes  Manthar^,  and  drags  her  along  the  ground. 
For  this  he  is  rebuked  by  Bharata.  But  Mr.  Wheeler  does 
not  consider  the  admonition  suthciently  severe.*  There 
is  a  little  too  much  of  this  high  morality  in  this 
volume.  iuuUier  on  in  the  narrative,  Mr.  Wheeler  comments 
with  the  most  laudable  severity  upon  the  indelicacy  of 
iStirpanakha,t  the  sister  of  Bivan%  who  tries  to  persuade  lUma 
to  elope  with  her.  We  never  heard  Agamemnon  properly 
reprehended  for  abducting  Briseis  from  Achilles,  and  so  bring- 
ing about  an  "  Iliad  of  Woes/'  but  ho  doubt  his  conduct  was 
extremely  questionable.  The  Grecian  hero,  however,  disarmed 
criticism  by  ascribing  the  misfortune  to  the  malign  influence 
of  At^,  who  "  walks  upon  the  heads  of  men."  We  have  no 
doubt  the  Kshatriya  hero,  if  he  had  been  confronted  with  his 
nineteenth  century  critic,  would  have  been  able  to  shuffle  off  his 
guilt  upon  the  shoulders  of  bhavitavyatd  or  hatavidhi,  or  some 
other  convenient  abstraction.    Whether  he  would  have  been 

♦  Page  170. 

t  Etymologically,  the  lady  with  luuls  as  large  as  winnowing  baskets. 

H 
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un  lerstood  is  another  question.  Mr.  Wheeler  does  not  require 
to  be  told 


— die  Zeiten  der  Vcrgangeiiheit 

Sind  iins  ein  Buch  mit  sieben  Siegela  ; 

Was  ihr  deu  Geist  der  Zeiteu  hei&ttt^ 

Das  ist  im  Grand  der  Herren  eigner  GeSafc 

In  dem  die  Zttiten  mxh  bespiegeln. 


Akin  to  this  failing  is  a  determination  to  consider  the  Hindu 
of  the  days  of  Valmiki  and  the  Hindu  of  the  days  of  Martin 
Tupper  as  one  and  the  same  iadmdoaL  A  famous  Frenchman 
is  said  to  have  eiTen  it  as  his  deliherate  judgment  that  the 
Greeks  are  still  the  same  eanaiUe  that  they  were  in  the  days 
of  Themistocles.  The  Englishman  more  pompously  speaks  of 
the  stereotyped  character  of  everything  Oriental.  This,  when 
translated  mto  the  language  of  common  sense,  means  that 
we  know  very  little  about  the  social  customs  of  the  Orien- 
tals now,  and  we  know  rather  less  about  their  social  customs 
and  modes  of  tli  ought  three  thousand  years  ago.  This  ten- 
dency in  Mr.  Wheeler  is^gravated  by  his  fondness  for  making 
use  of  modernised  versions  of  the  Sanscrit  original*  An 
author  who  knows  how  Hypatia  dealt  with  Homer,  and  Dr. 
Gumming  deals  with  Isaiah,  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
more  careful. 

Bharata,  after  he  had  paid  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  body 
of  the  Maiiardja.,  goes  with  his  army  to  seek  Rama.  He  offers 
to  surrender  the  kingdom  to  him.  The  prince  refuses  to  return, 
but  gives  his  brother  his  shoes,  which  thenceforth  are  fanned 
with  the  chdmaras,  and  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by 
the  royal  umbrella,  f 


*  The  account  of  the  honeymoon  of  B&tua,  which  Mr.  Wheeler  (p. 
f)'))  say.s  is  found  in  the  North- Western  recenfiion  of  the  Bd/mu/urta,  is 
nut  to  be  found  in  Gorresio's  edition  of  the  Gauiiya  recension,  nor  in 
ScLilegel's  etlitioo  of  the  Northeru  recension  of  Valmiki's  poem.  We 
suspect  that  Mr.  Wheelor  has  drawn  itfh>m  the  Bengali  or  the  Hindf 
translation.   The  same  holds  good  of  the  description  oi  K&ma's  ^*  in/aniM 


f  In  the  remarks  which  (p.  215)  jEUma  is  represented  as  makiug 
to  Bharata  about  JivaU.  there  occur  the  words  ^'Buddhists'*  and  ''Atheists'' 
{Ndstikat^  which  Mr.  Wheeler  writes  HastUrn).   It  is  worthy  of  remark 

that  tbesc  expressions  arc  only  found  in  the  Northern  recension.  Tbey 
arc  oven  excluded  by  Schlegel  in  his  edition  of  the  Northern  recension 
as  Hpurioiia.  Goriesio,  Introduzioue,  pp.  %.  and  93.  lasseD,  Indische 
Alterthunukimdei  Vol  I,  p.  519. 


lini 


"  and  youthful  sports,  (p.  31.) 
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'  Accord  in  i(  to  the  tradition,  Rama  spent  more  than  thirleeu 
years  of  his  exile  iu  wanderiug  among  the  different  "  Brahmanical 
settlements  "  situated  between  the  Ganges  and  GodavarL  He 
is  called  upon  by  the  sages  to  protect  them  against  the 
Kakshasas,  and  slays  a  great  many  of  these  terrific  beings, 
Vfhick  ultimately  leads  to  his  war  with  Bivana.  Mr.  Wheeler 
devotes  a  much  laiger  space  to  the  two  first  books — ^the  A'dik£iida 
and  the  Ayodhy£kaQda— than  he  does  to  the  other  four. 
This  is  no  doubt  because  he  considers  the  description  of  Dasa- 
ratha's  court  and  kingdom  as  in  the  main  historical,  and  as 
serving,  when  taken  together  with  the  precepts  of  Manu, 
to  furnish  us  with  a  correct  idea  of  a  representative  Hindu 
State.  The  wanderings  of  Rdma  in  the  wilderoess,  and  his 
encounters  -vvitli  the  Kc^kshasas,  are  on  his  supposition  to  be 
referred  to  the  struggles  between  the  Linga-worshipping 
Brihmans  and  the  Buddhists*  Those  who  adopt  the  usual 
opinion  that  the  Rdksbasas  were  a  wild  aboriginal  tribe,  and 
that  the  wars  of  Rama  represent  a  great  advance  of  the  Aryau 
invaders,  will  be  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  historical 
residuum  is  contained  in  this  account  of  Kama's  wanderings. 
It  in  fact  represents  tlie  slow  progress  of  the  Aryan  tribes,  who 
fought  their  way  much  like  the  first  settlers  in  the  backwoods 
of  America,  and  were  the  pioneers  of  civilisation,  though  their 
path  was  written  in  letters  of  blood  and  fire.  We  find  these  set- 
tlements of  lierniits'f'  in  a  much  more  advanced  stage  in  the 
"Mahdbharata.1  They  are  found  in  that  poem  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  protecting  kings,  inhabited  by  large  numbers  of  tdpama 
-who  devote  themselves  to  their  prescribed  religious  duties  without 
let  or  hindrance.  Far  other  is  the  case  in  uie  Bdmdyana.  In 
that  poem  the  hermits  or  Hihis,  who  were,  as  Mr.  Wheeler  has 
ably  shown,  not  necessarily  BiAhman8>  are  represented  as  living  in 
the  wild  woods  surrounded  by  fierce,  aboriginal  tribes,  sometimes 
singly,  more  often  in  small  settlements  (darama  mandaia). 


*  The  account  of  tho  setting  up  of  the  Linga  in  the  island  of 
Camejwara)  of  which  Mr.  "WjUecIer  makeis  ao  much,  m  not  to  bo 
fDund  in  Gforresio^s  tnuudation  st  all,  and  is  therofore  probably  do  part 
of  Valxnlki's  poem. 

t  Not  only  Brahmans.  In  Ramn^'ynrf,  Booh  Illy  Chapter  (y,  A  ranya- 
handa,  we  fiiid  the  following  expression  ; —  TUia  great  body  consiat" 
ing  priiwipally  of  Bruhmans,  was  slain  by  the  B&kahaaas. "  (Quoted  fxom 
Lassen,  ludische  Alterthnmskunde,  p.  696  ) 

X  We  adopt  the  usual  theory  that  the  Rdnidyaua  is  a  later  poom 
tli^  the  Mahabh4mta.   We  shall  comider  iht  evidence  presently. 
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Agastya  is  found  living  alone,  but  only  nt  the  distance  of  a  yojana 
from  his  brother  while  his  brother's  dwelliDg  is  four  yoganas  dis- 
tant from  that  of  Siitikshna.  Agastya,  who  is  represeuted  as 
the  great  civilizcr  of  the  Southern  tribes,  was  the  leader  of  those 
missionaries  of  civilisation  *  Like  the  Apostle  of  Noricuni,  he 
gained  the  respect  of  the  wild  tribes  by  his  power  of  working 
miracles,  f  He  no  doubt  was  ^\B.d  enough  to  invoke  the 
asHistance  of  BILma's  bow,  when  his  own  spiritual  weapons  were 
found  wanting.  But,  as  Mr.  Wheeler  says,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  Agastya  a  Brahman  any  more  than  Visv&mitnk  They 
were  probably  sturdy  representatives  of  the  Church  Militant 
On  this  supposition,  then,  Rdma  and  Siti  an  dLakshmana  will 
represent  an  Aryan  ver  sac^^m  sent  southward  to  wrest  new 
lands  from  the  aborigines.  The  raonkey  king  who  assisted 
B6ma  will  be  the  chief  of  an  aboriginal  tribe  who  sided  with 
the  Aryan  invaders.  {  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Bdma's  conquest  of 
Ceylon  is  nowhere  represented  in  the  Bamdyana  as  permanent ; 
he  establishes  a  brother  of  the  slain  Havana  as  king.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  the  kiyigdom  of  Southern  Kosala 
ma}'  have  been  founded  by  him,  and  represents  a  permament 
Ai  yau  conquest,  as  his  son  Kusa  founded  the  town  of  Ku^asthali, 
and  returned  thence  to  Ayodhy^  § 

The  most  important  episode  in  the  Aranyak^nda  is 
the  description  of  the  deed  which  drew  down  on  U^ina  the 
anger  of  Rdvana — the  mutilation  of  iSdrpanakhd.  This 
Rdkshasl  comes  to  E^ma  and  asks  him  to  marry  her.  Rdma 
excuses  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  already  has  a  wife, 
and  recommends  her  to  take  Lakshmana,  who  also  prays  to  be 
excused.  The  Kdkshasi  then  assumes  her  real  form,  and 
makes  towards  Sit&  with  the  intention  of  devouring  her. 
"  Hdma  repelled  her  and  said  to  Lakshmana : — 0  Lakshmana^ 
"  it  is  not  always  proper  to  jest  with  those  who  are  cruel  and 
"  l»ase :  See  Sit&  is  scarcely  alive !  O  excellent  one^  disfigure 
"  this  ugly  B&kshasi.   The  valiant  Lakshmana  then  became 

♦    Cowell's  Elphiiistone,  p.  237,  Editor's  Note. 

t  He  made  the  Viiidh^  a  bow  till  he  returned,  and  it  has  remained 
ever  dtioe  In  that  depressed  state,  as  be  never  oame  back.  He  dnmk  up  the 

sea  quod  tamen  mingendo  restituit. 

X  It  is  interesting  \o  ohserve  that  Rama  is  represented  as  veiy 
l^eautiful.  See  the  description  of  his  head  in  the  Yuddha  Kdnda, 
Chap.  7.  The  Bakhasaa  are,  on  the  contrary,  represented  as  veiy  ugly. 
The  name  Hauumat,  the  large-^wedf  is  uso^  no  donb^  inoifiSUve 
of  a  monkeyish  cast  of  countenance. 

§  Lasdeii,  ludische  Aiterthumakuude,  p.  703. 
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exceedingly  augry,  and  he  seized  his  scimitar,  aiul  in  the 
**  sight  of  Rama  he  cut  off  the  ears  and  uose  of  ^urpanakhd.** 
She  flies  to  licr  brother  Khara,  who,  with  an  enormous  army, 
attacks  Rama,  and  is  signally  defeated.  *Surpanaklia  then 
applies  to  Kcivaua  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  and  in  order  to  make 
him  more  zealous  in  her  cause,  draws  a  dowing  description  of 
the  beauty  of  Sit^  Bivana  applies  to  Madcha^  and  desires 
bim  to  take  the  form  of  a  golden  deer  in  order  to  deooj  lUlma 
away  from  the  hermitage.  Maricba  ii?arns  lUraDa  that  he  will 
only  iovolve  himself  and  bis  friends  in  misery  if  be  enrages  B6ma, 
and  reminds  him  that  he  himself  had  met  B&ma  in  battle 
^ben  he  was  protecting  the  hermitage  of  Yi«T&mitra,  and  had 
been  carried  away  into  the  sea  by  an  arrow  shot  by  the 
youthful  hero.  The  plot  is,  however,  carried  out.  Maricha 
assumes  the  form  of  a  deer ;  "  his  horns  were  tipped  with 
sapphire,  his  face  was  variegated  with  black  and  white,  his 
mouth  resembled  the  red  lotus,  and  his  azure  eyes  were 
**  like  blue  water  lilies.  "  Sit^  immediately  conceives  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  repose  upon  the  skin  of  this  deer,  *  Though 
"warned  by  Lakshmana  of  the  power  of  Maricha,  R4ma  deter- 
mines to  slay  the  deer,  and  ^roes  forth,  leaving  Sit^  under  the 
care  of  Lakhsmana.  When  pierced  by  the  dart  of  R^ma, 
iJaricha  assumes  Ids  proper  form,  and  cnes  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  0  Slt^  !  O  Lakshmana,  save  me. "  When  Sit^ 
heard  this,  she  forced  Lakshmana  against  his  better  judgment  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother.  In  the  meanwhile  Ravana 
arrived  in  the  dress  of  a  devotee.  After  tr^dng  for  some  time 
to  persuade  Sitd  to  leave  her  husband,  be  seized  her,  and  flew 
through  the  air  with  her.  He  was,  howerer,  attacked  by  an 
ally  of  R&ma,  Jat&yus  the  chief  of  the  vultures.  But  after  he 
had  conquered  this  bird,  he  carried  off  Biti  to  Laddu  On  her 
way  she  succeeded  in  throwing  down  some  of  her  ornaments 
among  the  monkeys.  Strange  to  say,  in  the  next  book  (the 
E.isbkindyak4nda)  R&ma  appears  in  an  altogether  difiFerent 
light  He  becomes  a  man  instead  of  a  victorious  demi-god.  He 
seeks  an  alliance  with  the  monkeys.  He  becomes  an  ally  of 
Sugrlva,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  his  wife 
by  bis  elder  brother  Bdli.  Nay  more,  in  direct  disobedience  to 
the  Hindu  law,  be  slays  Bi\i  with  an  arrow  while  engt^ed  in 
combat  with  Sugriva*   Mr.  Wheeler*  remarks  with  his  usual 

*  Ascetica  were  directod  the  law  of  Mauu  to  clothe  themsel?^  ill  bark| 
(ji  tixe  skill  qL  tiic  black  buck. 
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sagacitv  "  Rima  seems  to  have  tacitly  sanciLoned  the  transfer 
"  of  Tar^f  the  wife  of  B4lf,  to  Sugrlra^  which  was  directly  opposed 
*'  to  modem  rule,  though  in  conformity  with  the  ruda 
"  customs  of  a  barbarous  age :  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
**  to  this  day  the  marriage  of  both  widows  and  divorced  womea 
**is  practised  by  the  Mara  wars,  or  aborigioes  of  the  Southern 
"  Caruatic,  contrary  to  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  which  exists 
a^^ainst  such  unions  among  the  Hindus  at  large." 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wheeler  is  perfectly  right  ia  • 
saying  that  Rama  must  have  been  worsted  by  tlie  Rdkshasas, 
and  forced  to  seek  the  aid  of  some  powerful  aboriginal  prince. 
The  next  book  (the  Suudarakanda)  contains  an  account  of  the 
exploits  of  Hanumdn,  who  is  sent  to  Lauka  in  an  ambiguous  kind 
of  capacity,  partly  as  a  spy,  and  partly  as  an  envoy.  In  his  capa- 
city as  spy  he  enters  Lanka  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  overhears 
Riivana's  conversation  with  Siti,  gives  her  the  ring  of  Rama, 
and  destroys  a  grove  of  mangoe  trees,  slays  Aksha,  the  son 
of  Havana,  ami  is  eventually  captured  by  Indrajit,  another 
sfiti  of  Ravaua,  the  conqueror  of  the  Vedic  god  Indra.  Havana 
was  desirous  of  having  Hanumdn  immediately  decapitated. 
But  Vibhishana,  the  brother  of  Rdvana^  objects  that  an 
envoy  may  not,  according  to  the  law,  be  slain,  though  he 
may  be  disfigured  or  beaten  with  leather  straps,  or  may  be 
treated  as  the  king  of  Ammon  treated  the  messengers  of  King 
David. 

Bdvana  accordingly  commands  that  Hanum^n's  tail,  as  bein^ 
the  chief  ornament  of  a  monkey,  should  be  dipped  in  gM,  and 

set  on  fire.  Hanuman  then  revenged  himself  by  setting,  with  his 
tail,  the  whole  city  of  Lank^  in  a  blaze,  and,  after  taking  leave  of 
Sitd,,  he  returned  to  Rdma.  Mr,  Wheeler  observes  that  R^ma, 
before  invading  Lanki^  made  an  alliance  with  Vibhishana,  the 
brother  of  Rdvana.  This  arrangement,  he  says,  was  of  a  peculiarly 
"human  character."  Such  little  points  as  these,  which  Mr.  Wheeler 
never  lets  escape  liim,  are  what  really  justify  him  and  his 
school  in  supposing  that  tlicse  epics,  full  as  they  are  of  speaking 
weapons,  conversable  monkeys,  and  magic  medicines,  do  neverthe- 
less contain  a  genuine  historical  element.  We  cannot  help  re- 
marking by  the  way  tliat  all  these  stories,  racy  as  they  appear  in 
Mr.  Wheeler's  account,  are,  in  the  translation  of  Gorresio,  inex- 
pressibly tedious.  They  woidd  pro])ably  have  been  considered 
light  reading  in  the  time  of  Hilpa  and  Shalum,  but  we  think  that 
most  "  degenerate  men  of  modern  daya"  will  prefer  Mr.  Wheeler's 
terse  and  epigrammatic  verbion. 
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Mr.  Wheeler  observes  that  there  is  a  mass  of  supernatural 
dotail  in  the  accouQt  of  the  war.  lii  this  respect  it  fur  trauscends 
all  Greciau  legend.  Ki,ma  and  Lakshmana  are  involved  by  the 
wily  Indrajit  ia  a  noose  *  made  of  snakes,  and  the  gods  htm 
to  remind  Bdma  that  he  is  an  avatdra  of  Vishnu,  in  order 
that  he  may  invoke  the  aid  of  his  bird  Ganida^  who  soon 
drives  ofi  the  entangling  reptiles.  R&ma  then  cuts  in  two 
the  umbrella  of  Bdvana,  and  with  ten  arrows  carries  away 
bis  ten  crowns^  '  Next  follows  the  amusing  episode  of  Kum- 
bhakarna,  htunorously  described  by  Mr.  Wheeler. 

**  Bavana  then  entered  his  Council-hail,  and  sat  upon  the 

throne^  and  he  was  much  discomforted  ;  and  he  thought  upon 
**  the  power  of  Kfima,  and  sighed  heavily.  He  then  sent  for 
"  bis  Counsellors^  and  desired  them  to  guard  the  city  with  the 
**  utmost  vigilancej  and  he  gave  orderstbat  his  brother  Kumbha- 
"  karna  should  be  awakened  from  his  deep  sleep,  saying  : — My 
**  brother  Kumbliakarna  is  very  brave  and  powerful,  and  I 

have  no  doubt  but  that  the  moment  he  wakes  he  will  relieve 
*'  us  from  the  terror  of  Kama :  By  the  blessing  of  Brahma  he 
**  sleeps  for  six  month and  tlien  wakes  up  for  one  dav,  and 
**  for  that  day  he  is  invincible  :  Awake  him,  therefore, 
**  without  delay  :  .  Fear  him  not,  show  him  no  mercy,  but  beat 
'*  him,  if  it  be  necessary,  only  to  wake  him  up  ;  for  oi  what  use 
*'  can  he  be  if  he  does  not  arise,  and  save  us  irom  destrnctiou  ! 

"  At  this  command,  ihe  Rakshasa^  prepared  enormous  quanti- 
**  ties  of  flesh  meat,  together  with  garlands  of  flowers,  incense 

and  other  perfumes,  and  carried  them  to  the  apartment  where 
**  Kumbhakarna  lay  sleeping.   And  they  kindled  a  fire,  and 

threw  incense  thereon,  and  began  to  dance  and  sing'  round 
"  his  bed,  but  still  he  slumbered  on.  Then  the}-  began  to  shake 
"  the  gigantic  Bakshasa  with  all  their  might ;  and  some  sounded 
"  the  shell  of  triumph  in  his  ears,  whilst  others  beat  him  with 
"  all  sorts  of  weapons,  but  still  they  could  not  awaken  him. 

*  Hindu  weapons,  as  described  in  epic  poeras,  are  ;i  very  obscure 
subject.    There  is  an  interesting  esss^  on  "  Hindu  Arms  "  m  ilm  aecond 


Dr.  Reinhold  Rost.  The  how  (dhanus  connected  with  the  Greek  thanatos) 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal.  Prof.  Wilson  thinks  that  the  early 
Hindus  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gunpowder.  "  The  agai- 
"  €Uira^  or  firearm,  is ,  it  ia  true,  generally  wielded  dj  some  supernatural 
**  hero  or  demi-god,  who  exercises  a  miraculous  command  over  Hre,  bnt  the 
"  notion  nii^ht  have  originated  in  some  mere  mortal  device  for  the  pro- 
"  dnotion  of  tire  nnH  smoke."  The  A$ataghiil  ia  goaeraliy  supposed  to 
lucau  llie  rocket,  an  luUiau  ixiveutiou. 
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*'  They  then  brought  in  a  thousand  elephants,  and  permitted 
«  them  to  walk  over  his  body,  but  still  ne  continued  sleeping. 
**  At  last  they  l»ought  in  a  number  of  beautiful  women,  and 
directed  them  to  sing  and  dance  round  his  bed,  and  to  caress 
«  him  with  their  arms ;  and  when  he  felt  their  gentle  touch, 
"  and  smelt  the  sweet  fragrance  of  their  lips,  he  began  to 
'*  quiver,  and  presently  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  rose  up  with  a 
"  loud  roaring. 

**  Then  Kumbbakarna,  with  eyes  red  with  rage,  demanded  the 
"  reason  of  his  being  awakened,  and  the  Hikshasas  replied  with 
"joined  bands : — O  Yuvar&j£»  you  spend  so  much  of  your  time 

"  in  sleep,  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  dangers  which  environ 
"  your  elder  brother  :  Arise  now  and  satisfy  your  hunger.  So 
"  saying,  the  Kakshasas  spread  the  provisions  before  Kumbha- 
"  kar!ia,  and  he  began  to  make  a  prodigious  meal.  First  he 
"  took  an  immense  ({iiantity  of  rice  and  vegetables,  then  in 
**  four  mouthfuls  he  devoured  a  great  many  roasted  hogs  and 
"  deer,  and  then  he  ate  two  thousand  human  beings,  and  drauk 
**  a  tbousanti  pots  of  wine.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Kakshasas 
**  informed  him  that  the  city  of  Lanka  was  threatened  by  two 
**  human  beings  and  an  army  of  Monkeys  ;  and  he  cried  out 
**  Let  me  go  and  devour  them.  Then  he  proceeded  to  the  Coun- 
"  cil-hall,  and  his  stature  was  loftier  than  the  walls  of  Lauk^  ; 
"  and  when  the  monkeys  saw  him  in  the  distance  they  were  sore 
"  afrud.  And  lULvana  told  his  brother  Kumbbakarna  all  that  had 
"  taken  place ;  and  Kumbbakarna  rebuked  him  for  having  excited 

the  enmity  of  Ritma.  Nevertheless  Kumbbakarna  mounted  his 
'*  chariot,  and  went  out  against  the  Monkey  army,  and  put  them 
"  to  rout ;  and  he  crushed  Sugriva  with  a  large  stone,  and  carried 
*'  him  away  in  triumph  to  the  city  of  Laoki.   Then  Kumbha- 

karna  again  took  the  field,  and  Rilma  went  out  to  meet  him  ; 
"  and  after  much  fighting,  Kdma  severed  the  head  of  Kumbha- 
"  karna  from  his  body,  and  the  whole  army  of  Monkeys  rent 
**  the  air  with  mighty  shouts  of  Victory  to  ICilma  I " 

Next  Indrajit  tries  his  luck,  and  succeeds  in  cutting  to 
pieces  the  whole  army  of  monkeys.  Hanumdu  is,  however,  sent 
oti'  to  the  Himalaya  to  fetch  a  medicinal  herb,  the  smell  of  which 
restores  them  to  life.  Ravana  upon  this  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  town,  but  Eama  directs  the  monkeys  to  fire  the  city. 
Next  Lakshmana  kills  Indrajit  with  a  consecrated  arrow. 
Havana  in  revenge  pins  Lakshmana  to  the  ground  with  a  mace. 
Again,  Hanuman  fetches  a  medicinal  plant  from  the  Himalaya 
with  the  most  beneficial  results.   Bavaua  is  at  length  slaio, 
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but  DOt  without  the  employment  of  supernatural  means.  One 
cannot  help  sympathising  with  the  brave  Raksliasa,  who  is, 
like  Hector,  undone  by  the  enmity  of  the  gods,  and,  suspecting 
that  if  he  had  only  had  ccqui  del,  he  would  have  had  the  best  of 
it.  As  it  is,  the  story  has  no  interest  at  all  for  the  European. 
Far  otherwiae  is  the  e0ect^  aooordiiig  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  upon  a 
Hindu  audience,  who  delight  in  the  whole  stoiy  of  the  war,  and 
above  all  in  the  awakening,  after  his  six  months'  slumber,  of 
the  gluttonous  giant  Kumbhakama.*  The  last  book  of  the 
poem,  the  Uttarakinda»  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  later  addi- 
tioo.f  The  poem  Is  complete  ^vithout  it.  But  it  certainly 
contains  a  story  which  is  not  creditable  to  Rama  as  a  man, 
much  less  as  a  god,  and  which  one  might  charitably  hope  was 
written  before  the  passages  which  proclaim  his  divinity  were 
incorporated  with  the  poem.  Although  Sitd  had  endured  the 
ordeal  of  fire  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Lankd,  Kdma 
becomes  dissatisfied  with  lier,  and  banishes  her.  In  her  banish- 
ment she  gives  birth  to  twiii^  —  Kus'a  and  Lava — who  are 
recognized  by  liama.  Acconimg  to  one  story,  Sita  is  recon- 
ciled to  Rama,  and  they  live  to^ret her  happily  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  According  to  another,  given  in  the  Adhyatnia 
Ramayana,  she  is  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  Mr.  Wheeler 
remarks  that  as  Rama  also  banished  Lakshmana,  it  is  probable 
that  as  he  advanced  in  years  lie  became  jealous  and  peevish 
like  Heniy  the  Eighth.  We  think  that  every  one  will  agrco 
with  him  that  the  poem  ought  to  have  ended  with  the  trium- 
phant return  of  Rikma  to  Ayodhyd.  The  comments  which 
he  makes  upon  that  part  of  the  poem  will  show  how  completely 
our  author  appreciates  the  poetry  of  Indian  life; 

"  The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  triumphant  return  of  R^ma 
and  Sitd  to  the  city  of  Ayodhy^  and  the  installation  of  Bdma 
**  in  the  Raj,  is  received  hy  a  Hindu  audience  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  is  rarelv  exhibited  in  colder  dimes.  To  apprehend 
"  it  aright^  the  l^uropean  should  picture  to  himself  a  Hindu 
*'  village  far  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  city  life,  where  a 
**  fir4hmaa  takes  his  seat  every  evening  beneath  a  tree  to  read  or 

*  Mr.  Wheeler  cousiders  this  story  as  meant  to  ridicule  the  Buddhist 
Jfirv&na,   This  is  at  auy  rate  iugenloUB. 

t  It  18  not  oomprisel  in  the  abstract  of  the  Bdmdyana  fouiid  in  the 
Habibhdrata.  It  is  wanting  io  one  manuscript.  Besides,  as  Mr.  Wheeler 
says,  it  is  absurd  to  make  Vdlmlki  a  contemporary  of  Rama.  But,  as 
Signor  Oorresio  observes,  e|nc  pf)otrv  deliglits  in  tlu»  marvellous.  Fl'O- 
feesor  Lajsbeu  considei^  the  iSeveutli  iiuuk  a  later  adUitiou. 
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*'  chaunt  to  the  villagers  a  portion  of  the  divine  poem,  until  in 
process. of  time  the  whole  has  been  gone  through.  He  should 
"  watch,  day  by  day,  the  counteDaDces  of  young  and  old,  and 
**  especially  those  of  the  women,  and  obserre  the  deep  and 
*'  lively  interest  which  is  taken  by  all  present  in  every  turn  of 
the  tUnj,  hom  the  opening  description  of  a  glorious  ideal  of  a 
Hindu  city,  and  the  promise  of  four  sons  to  Dasaratba  at  the- 
"  Aawamcdha  sacrifice,  down  to  the  exulting  climax  when 
"  Kdvaua  is  slain  by  Edma  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the 
*'  gods.  He  should  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  the  birth  and 
*•  boyhood  of  Rama,  the  marriage,  the  exile,  the  abduction  of 
"  Sitd,  the  lamentations  of  Kdina^  and  the  invasion  of  Lank^ 
*'  have  each  in  turn  roused  the  sympathies  of  the  audience, 
*'  aud  excited  the  smiles  and  tears, — hot  indignation,  dreamy 
*'  wonder,  and  a  deep  mysterious  awe.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the 
"  enthusiasm  that  ilie  whole  of  tlic  villagers  will  identify  thera- 
**  selves  with  every  scene  in  the  story  ;  and  when  the  evening 
**  approaches  on  whicli  the  triumphant  return  of  Rama  and 
"  Sita  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd  isi  tu  be  ciiauuted  by  the  Brahman, 
**  every  preparation  is  made  to  enable  the  audience  to  imagine 
"  themselves  actors  or  spectators  on  that  exultant  occasion. 
**  The  neigliiiouriug  huts  aud  treiiis  arc  ducuratcd  with  garlands  of 
"  flowers  and  leaves,  and  all  present  are  arrayed  in  clean  garments 
**  and  bridal  ornaments,  and  in  this  manner  the  simple-minded 
**  people  fondljjr  make  believe  to  take  a  part  in  the  public 
rejoicings  whiQh  accompanied  E&roa*s  entry  into  the  city  of  his 
*•  fathers,^' 

Those  who  have  read  this  and  the  previous  volume  of 
Idr.  Wheeler's  work  will  see  clearly  that  both  the  great  epic  poems 
have  suffered  many  alterations.  They  were  originallj  no  doubt> 
like  the  poems  of  Huincr,  recited  by  rhapsodists*  at  the  feasts 
rf  kings,  or  in  the  lonely  settlements  in  the  woods.  The  ancient 
Hindus  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminently  a  race  of  story-tellers. 
We  have  the  names  of  the  principal  rhup.sodists  preserved.  The 
Rdmdyana  was  composed  by  Valmiki,  and  recited  by  Kusa  f 
and  Lava.  The  Mahabharata  was  composed  by  Vydsa,  and 
recited  by  Vaidamp^yana,  his  pupil,  and  also  l)y  Ugrasravas.  It 

*  Sanscrit  Suta. 

t  Euiilava  is  found  iu  Hindu  plays  in  the  sense  of  an  actor.  It  pre- 
viously meant  a  bard.  The  uamea  of  Hama's  sons  are,  no  doubt,  derived 
from  tlie  appellative.  {Lassen^  Induchc  Altcrthumskunde,  p.  580.)  An 
absurd  derivutiou  is  given  for  tbd  names  of  these  sons,  quite  worthy 
of  a  place  in  Plato's  Cratylus. 
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is  obvious  that  if  by  any  critical  process  we  could  recover  the 
kernel  of  the  poems  untouched  by  the  Br^man  diaskeucbstes^ 
we  should  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  mode  of  thought  of  the 
oonqueriDg  Aryan  community.  For  we  may  be  quite  certain 
that  no  rhapsodist  would  find  his  account  in  rehearsing  what 
did  not  meet  with  a  ready  response  in  the  hearts  of  his  audience. 
But  the  Brahman  diaakeuastai  were  not  content  with  modern- 
ising the  poems ;  they  inserted  the  new  doctrine  of  the  three 
gods,  and  of  the  four  castes,  and  they  sublimated  away  the  old 
Kshatriya  tradition  by  dimiui-liiiig  the  importance  of  the  warlike 
element,  and  enveloping'  the  combats  when  they  could  not  l)c  got 
rid  of  in  a  veil  of  superuaturalism.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Eama- 
yana  would  resist  this  process  much  nime  easily  than  the 
Mahauliarata.  The  story  of  the  banishment  of  Rama,  and  the 
raid  made  upon  Lankcl  must  liave  formed  part  of  the  original 
poem,  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  see  liow  there  can  have  been  any 
poem  at  all.  The  Mahilbharata  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  collec- 
tion of  numerous  legends,  a  kind  of  poetico-hibtorical  eacyclo- 
psedia. 

We  are^  accordingly,  compelled  to  differ  from  Mr.  Wheeler  as 
to  the  c<mparative  ages  of  the  R^m^yana  and  the  Mabdbh^ta. 
JVIr.  Wheeler  maintains  that  the  Mah^bhdrata  is  in  the  main 
.  older  than  the  B&mdyana.*  We  abide  by  the  received  opinion 
among  the  Hindus,  that  the  Rdmdyana  is  the  older  of  the  two. 
Moreover,  we  follow  Professor  Lassen's  opinion  that  both  the 
Mah&bhiUuta  and  Ram^yaua  had  been  reduced  [)i  etty  much  'to 
their  present  form  before  the  reign  of  Asoka.  Mr.  W heeler  is  not 
the  only  celebrated  scholar  who  has  considered  the  Mahabb^rata 
as  older  than  the  Rdm^yana.  Professor  Weber  holds  the  same 
opinion.f  This  he  grounds  upon  the  "obviously  allegorical 
character  "  of  the  R^mdyana,  and  the  unity  of  its  plan.  J  In  this 
matter  w^e  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  very  faintest  probabilities, 
find  they  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which  is  universally 
received  among  the  Hmdus.  Tiie  Ramayaua  relates  the  history 
of  an  occurrence  which  is  supposed  by  the  llliidus  to  have  taken 
place  before  the  war  of  the  Pdndavas  and  Kauravas.    Its  sphere  is 


*   See  I/i'Htorical  Resuiiie^  p.  (j43. 

i*  Indi8cke  Skizgen,  p.  38.  He  considers  it  as  destaibiog  the  spread  of 
the  worship  of  Visbuu,  the  god  of  agriculture,  towards  the  South. 

t    It  has  been  shown  that  the  Yaranas,  mentioned  in  the  Kdmdyaiia, 
were  not  necessarily  Greeks,  but  the  word  was  used  vaguely  to  exj^ress  the 
people  of  the  West  Schegel's  Vdtminit  Primi  Part  oltcra,  p.  168.  Lama 
Indisehe  Akeiihim$Jtund$,  YoL  J,  p*  X034 
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confined  to  a  narrower  geographical  region.  The  South  of  India 
is,  aooordiu^  to  the  Rdm£jana»  a  wild  jungle'  inhabited  by 
monkeys  and  R&kshasas,  through  which  the  Aryan  settlers  are 
gradually  advanciDg.  The  liabi&bh&rata»  on  the  other  hand,  em- 
braces the  whole  of  India  :  in  the  great  war  we  fiud  the  P^ndyan 
king  of  Southern  Mathurll mentioned.  In  the  Rdm^jaDa  wc  And 
no  acr  nut  of  the  practice  of  widow  burniDg ;  in  the  Mab^bh^ 
rata  *  Mddri  is  burnt  with  king  Pdndu.  There  is  no  men^on 
of  KriFlmn  in  the  Rdm^yaua^  while  there  is  enough  and  to  spare 
in  the  Mahabharata.  There  is  a  ntBUm^  in  the  Mah^bhdrata  of 
the  story  of  the  Rdmayana,  but  in  the  RdmttyaDa  no  allusion  is 
made  to  any  old  or  poem.  Nay,  more,  the  invention  of  the  epic 
sloka  is  described  in  the  commencement  of  the  liamdyana. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  otiier  poems,  written  in  that  metre, 
such  as  the  Mali^lihdrata  and  the  Laws  of  Manu,  must  be  poste- 
rior in  date  to  the  Kdmdyana.  Ceylon  is  always  called  in  the 
Ramdyana  by  its  most  ancient  name  that  of  Lauka.  f  There  is 
no  trace  in  tlie  Rdmayaua  of  BhaJdi,  which  is  found  in  the 
Mahabharata;  all  austerities  in  the  Ramdyana  seem  to  rest  upon 
the  fceliug  that  expiatory  suffering  is  the  only  means  of  restoring 
fallen  human  nature.  Such  arc  the  principal  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  earlier  date  of  the  Rdmdyana,  and  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  they  are  strong,  but  those  who  attack  the  opinion 
which  has  the  sanction  of  traditional  Hindu  belief  should  at 
least  answer  these  aiguments,  or  bring  forward  others  which 
will  justify  them  in  setting  aside  as  cavalierly  as  they  do  the 
notions  of  the  pandita. 

Professor  Lassen  places  the  composition  of  the  Mahdbbdrata 
in  its  present  form  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  orthodox  inter- 
polations) before  the  time  of  Asoka.  The  first  mention  of  the 
pncm  is  in  the  Grihya  Stitra  of  A'awaliyana,  who  lived  about 
^oO  B.  0.  Mcgasthenes  mentions  an  Indian  Iliad,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  1)0  the  Mahdbhdrata.  "  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
"  if  the  poem  had  been  very  much  altered  since  the  tirae  of 
"  Asoka,  who  raised  Buddhism  to  the  position  of  an  established 
"  religion,  we  should  not  have  found  very  pointed  allusions  to  the 
"  Buddhists  throughout  it.  "  Professor  Lassen  divides  the  poem 
into  two  parts — a  part  in  which  there  is  some  reference  to  the 
Buddhists,  which  he  considers  as  a  later  interpolation,  and  a  part 


*  Lassen,  Indischc  Alter thuimhmde,  p.  592. 

t  Neither  Timraparnl  (the  Greek  Taprohaae)  uor  Sinhala  (Ceylon) 
are  found  in  the  B&m&ysiuk  CformWf  YoL  L|  p.  113. 
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in  wbich  ibere  is  no  reference  to  Buddhism  at  all.  This  part  he 
refers  to  a  period  anterior  to  Asoka.  Ue  also  oonceives  tumself 
to  possess  another  test  by  which  he  is  able  to  separate  those  parts 
which  are  later  interpolatioDs  from  the  older  poem.  Megas- 
tbenes  gives  some  hints  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  iu  the 
time  of  Chandragnpta  the  Indian  people  were  sepai-ated  into  the 
two  sects  of  <Siva  worshippers  and  Vishnu  worshippers.  Now 
he  finds  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Mah^bh^rata  and  Einiayana 
which  he  considers  to  be  anterior  to  the  time  of  A«oka> 
aldiough  there  is  an  evident  partiality  for  Vishnuism,  iSiva  is 
mentioned  as  the  third  important  god,  but  in  those  parts  which 
are  later  interpolatioTi^  Vishnu  is  elevated  far  above  all  the 
others.  Lassen  accordingly  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
passages  in  which  Krislma  is  represented  as  the  Supreme  Being 
were  composed  when  the  great  strides  that  Buddhism  had  made 
compelled  the  Brahmaus  to  set  up  against  it  the  worship  of 
a  popular  hero.  *  At  the  same  time,  according  to  tiiat  critic, 
namely,  at  the  time  of  Asoka  or  shortly  after,  the  R^mdyaoa 
assumed  the  form  in  which  we  at  present  possess  it ;  but  he 
considers  the  Eamayaua  to  be,  on  the  wiioie,  the  uidei  pueiu  of 
the  two. 

The  facts  of  language  point  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
moved  by  the  ro^-inscriptions  that  in  Asoka's  time  Sanscrit 
had  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  India,  and  had  become 
confined  to  a  verjr  small  class.  There  is  no  allusion  in  any 
of  the  epic  poems  to  any  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  stoiy 
found  by  any  of  the  hearers,  or  to  any  variation  of  dialect 
among  the  Aryan  people.  But  the  epic  poems  must  have 
'  been  the  treasure  of  the  whole  people ;  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  they  were  addressed  to  a  literaiy  coteru.  In  the  dramas 
the  case  is  different ;  they  were  acted  in  the  courts  of  kings 
before  a  critical  and  accomplished  audience  ;  and  it  is  observable 
that  even  in  these  all  the  ladies  and  other  inferior  characters 
speak  Prakrit,  a  corruption  of  Sanscrit,  Though  the  epic  style 
is  preserved  in  the  Purauas,  it  is  not  hard  to  show  that  the  style 
of  the  Pur^nas  stands  to  that  of  the  two  great  epics  in  much 
the  same  relation  as  the  style  of  Callimachus  to  that  of  Homer, 
If  these  arguments  of  Professor  Lassen's  are  of  any  weight, 
it  is  evident  that  the  principal  part  of  the  Ramayana  existed 
before  the  time  of  Asoka.    Those  parts  in  which  E^ma  is 

♦  This  is  also  the  opiniou  of  Buiuouf.  (Lamui  IndiaJw  AUiirthum' 
iwuf^t  P*  (^91.) 
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represented  as  Tishau,  which  "might  he  taken  away  without 
impairing  the  ootttinnity  of  the  narrative/'  may  be  of  later  date, 
but  probably  nob  much  sttbsequent  to  the  time  of  that  prince.* 
Professor  Lassea  is  of  opinion  that  the  original  story  of  the 
Kdmdyana  ended  with  the  restoration  of  Rima  to  the  Idngdom 
of  his  ^Etthers^  The  poem  on  this  supposition  has  a  pei^fect 
epical  unity.  It  is  evident^  then,  that  Mr.  Wheeler's  theory  of  the 
kingdom  of  R^Nrana  having  been  a  kingdom  of  Buddhists, 
conquered  by  Linga  worshippers,  must  be  given  up  on  cbro- 
noh">gical  grounds.  +  Anyhow  we  should  have  felt  great  difficulty 
in  believing  that  the  ferocious  Rakshasas,  whose  dehght  wa.s  to 
eat  human  flesh  and  drink  blood  out  of  skulls,  could,  oven 
under  the  influence  of  the  odium  tfieologicum,  have  been  made 
to  represent  the  Quakers  of  India. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  analysis  of  the  laws  of  Manu  is,  of  course, 
much  more  complete  than  that  of  Elphinstone.  But  this  old 
code  is  well  known  to  the  European  reader,  and  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  are  the 
historical  theories  which  tlio  author  builds  upon  scattered 
notices  in  the  work  of  the  Hindu  lawgiver.  He  has,  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  M anu  s  geography,  come  to  the  conclu- 
siott  that  the  system  of  caste  origmated  in  Brahm&varta }  the 
country  to  the  west  of  the  Saraswati,  and  Brahmanism  origin 

*  There  is  an  abstract  of  the  ^y^'>le  in  the  Kas^hiivanaa  of  K4lid4uLy 
■who  flourished  at  the  court  of  king  Vikramdditya,  56  B.C. 

f  Of  ooune  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  would  hare  denied  tliat  any 
liiatory  or  chronology  of  India  before  the  Muhamm.Ml  i  in  vasion  exists. 
Ymt  if  prol>abilitiea  are  not  to  be  admitted^  the  title  o£  Mr.  Wheeler'e  book 
must  Im'  oil  uigcd. 

X  Mr.  Wiieelei  is  obliged  to  assume  that  Manu  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  Brahm&varta  means  the  country  between  the  Saraswati  and 
the  Drisbatlwati,  and  that  it  really  embraced  a  great  part  of  the  Panj4bw 
He  is  also  obliged  to  assume  thot  the  name  of  Brahradvarta,  which  Manu 
applies  to  the  Yedic  settlement  ou  the  Saraswati  is  a  mythical  appellatioa 
Of  very  recent  date.  These  two  fywt  de  fores  materially  diminish  the  value 
of  hia  theory.  One  is  forcibly  reminded,  when  reading  the  works  of 
Mr.  Wliceler  :md  ntlv^r  cmineut  writers  on  enrly  Tiulian  history,  of  the 
late  iSir  U.  C.  Lewis's  humorous  description  of  iiie  Eg'vjjtologists  : — 

"  Egyptology  has  a  historical  method  of  its  own.  It  recognises  none 
^  of  the  ordinarv  rules  of  evidence ;  the  extent  of  its  demands  npon  our 
*'  credulity  is  almost  unbounded.  Even  the  writeis  on  early  Italiau 
"  ethnology  are  modest  and  tame  in  their  hypotheses,  compared  with  the 
**  Egyptologists.  Under  their  potent  logic  alliderUity  disappears;  every' 
'*  thing  is  sithject  to  becme  anything  but  itself.  Successive  dynasties 
**  become  contemporary  dynasties ;  one  kins  becomes  another  king,- or 
*^  aevstal  other  kings,  or  a  fraction  of  another  king ;  ona  nam  he/wam 
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Dated  in  Brahmarahideaa,  the  couutiy  between  ihe  Saraswati 
and  the  Taronni. 

The  Saraswati  appears  to  be  more  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Big-veda  than  any  other  river  except  the  Indus.*  fiut  in 
Manu's  time  the  Aryans  had  spread  throughout  HindustaUt 
for  he  describes  two  other  regions  besides  firahmarshideaa^ 
Jladhyadeaa  or  the  middle  region,  and  A'ry^varta  or  the  Aryan 
pale.    "  In  Manu's  reference  to  the  most  ancient  period,  which 

has  been  here  termed  the  Vedic  age,  the  area  of  the  Aryans 
«  iB  a  very  small  tract  in  comparison  with  the  area  of  the 
*'  Brahmans.    But  it  will  be  seen  in  his  description  of  the 

Br^hmanical  period,  in  which  he  himself  flourished,  that  the 
"  Aryan  pale  was  a  far  more  extensive  area  than  the  Brahman 
"  pale.  The  country  of  tlie  Brahmans  only  extended  from  the 
*'  Saraswati  to  the  Ganges  ;  but  thn  rouutry  of  A'ryavarta  ex- 
"  tended  over  the  whole  of  HinduHtaii.  In  other  'words,  the 
**  advancing  tide  of  Aryans  had  poured  through  BrahmarshU 
"  desa,  and  had  doubtless  carried  with  them  much  of  the 
«i  Brdhmanical  faith  and  ritual  ;  although  the  orthodoxy  and 
*'  morals  of  a  gallant  race  of  heroes  who  had  conquered  Hin- 
"  dnstan  must  have  appeared  dubious  in  the  eyes  of  a  true 
"  Biahman.    They  drove  war-cLariots,  tcinied  wild  horses,  and 

were  proficients  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  battle-axe,  and  so 
"  far  their  services  were  valuable  as  protecting  the  Brahmans, 
**  Yaisyas,  and  /Sddras — ^the  priests,  merchants,  and  cultivators 
"  against— the  barbarous  aborigines.  But  they  were  addicted 
**  to  wine,  ^mbling,  and  flesh-meat^  which  were  one  and  all  an 
*'  abomination  to  the  Brihmans.  Moreover,  they  seem  to  have 
**  been  led  away  by  their  love  of  beautiful  women  to  contract 
'*  unions  with  the  fair  maidens  of  the  newly-conquei'ed  terri- 
**  tories,  which  was  contrary  to  all  Brahmanical  rule.  Therefore 
"  Manu  promulgated  liis  code  for  their  edification,  and  espo- 

cially  directed  that  all  men  should  learn  their  duties  from 
**  those  Brahnums  only  who  were  bom  in  Brahmarshidesa^  or 


a7iother  name ;  one  number  becomes  another  number ;  one  place 
'*  Lecornes  another  ]>lace.  "  lliatorical  Snrr&f/  of  the  AsirOfbOm^  Oj  1^0 
Ancients,  hij  tlic  Iliyht  Uon'ble  Geor'jt^  ComvaU  Lewis. 

Anotkur  objection  to  Mr.  Wheeler'ti  theory  is  that,  according  to  the 
commentator  Kull&ka,  the  ezpressioa  which  Mr.   Wheeler  renders 

comes  to  Brabmdvarta ought  to  be  "which  is  somewhat  inferior  to 
iJrahmdvarta  "  (kinchid  nnali). 

*  According  to  Lusaeu  (lucli^chc  Alterthumskuade,  p.  G43)  the  Gang^ 
and  Yamund  are  only  once  mentioned. 
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**  within  tbe  Brahman  pale. "  The  above  is  a  luminous  and 
eloquent  description  of  tbe  state  of  India  when  Mann's  code 
was  promulgated*  We  should,  however,  be  inclined  to  object 
to  the  notion  of  the  Aryans  sweeping  tli rough  Biahmaishidesa, 
and  so  acquiring  a  faint  tinge  of  Brdhmanism.  It  would 
surely  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  with  the  author  of  the 
"  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal "  that  from  the  Middle  Land  the  system 
of  Bidhmanism  radiated  out  as  horn  a  centra  and  never  made 
any  impression  on  the  advanced  posts  of  tlic  Aryans  in  the 
highlands  of  Beerbhoom,  or  on  those  tribes  of  the  same  people 
that  had  remained  on  the  west  of  the  Indus. 

Mr.  Wheeler  draws  a  sluirp  line  of  distinction  between  the 
Rishis  who  wrote  the  hyriir  s  of  the  Rig-veda  in  the  land  of 
the  seven  rivers,  and  the  Brahman  priests.  He  considers  the 
Vedic  Rishis  to  have  been  "  a  class  of  minstrels,  of  which  king 
David  was  a  type,  rather  than  a  sacerdotal  class/*  It  used  to 
be  the  fashion  to  find  in  the  Vedas  the  sul  liuic  ideas  of  mono- 
theism and  a  spiritual  life  beyond  tlie  grave.  Professor 
Cowell,  on  the  other  hand,  maiiitaius  that  "  the  religloa  of  the 
Vedas  can  in  no  sense  be  called  monothei^iia  " 

In  this  opinion  Mr.  Wheeler  concurs.  "The  hymns  in 
«  general  are  the  expression  of  a  child-like  belief  in  the  indivi- 
dnal  existence  of  superior  and  spiritual  beings  in  the  elements, 
"  which  could  work  either  good  or  evil. "  To  these  the  Rishis 
addressed  their  hymns»  and  the  character  of  the  worshippers 
corresponded  to  the  character  of  their  deities.  Their  objects 
were  of  the  earth,  earthly  ;  to  dmw  down  the  blessings  of  the 
gods  in  the  shape  of  full  wine-vats  or  abundant  harvests,  and 
to  be  rewarded  by  their  grateful  fellow-countrymen  with 
presents  of  kine ;  or  to  obtain  the  hand  of  some  prince's 
daughter.  Bat  already  in  the  most  ancient  times  we  can 
recognize  two  classes  of  "  sacred  singers, " — a  more  peaceful 
class  who  addressed  their  psalm?^  to  the  Maruts,  and  a  more 
warlike,  who  celebrated  Indra,  tlio  god  of  battles,  "  who  has 
preserved  in  the  fray  the  sacriticing  A'rya.  "  Some  suppose 
that  the  Br^hmans,  as  they  arose  in  later  times,  were  the  spiritual 
progeny  of  these  peaceful  singers.  Mr.  Wheeler  considers 
it  as  indisputable,  that  "  they  first  appeared  among  the  Aryan 
**  community  as  mercenary  *  priests  or  sacrificers,  who  were 

*  The  priest  who  was  acquainted  with  the  complicated  ceremonial  of 

early  Hindu  sacrifices  was  called  brahman.  He  was  able  to  guard 
against  all  raiatakes  comtnittod  by  the  koti'i,  adhvaryu,  and  v.d()dtn. 
The  Brahmans  were  the  dcaceudants  of  thcao  hrahmaa  priests.  They 
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"  prepared  to  officiate  at  the  great  festivals,  or  sacrificial 
"  sessions  for  the  sake  of  biro."  They  were  evidently  tbe 
objects  of  ridicule  to  some  of  the  more  warlike  Rishi.s,  but  both 
tbe  epic  poems  and  the  code  of  Manu,  as  we  at  present  possess 
them,  date  from  a  period  when  their  influence  was  unbounded. 
It  will  be  seen  that  our  author  applies  the  theory  of  Brdhma' 
nization,  with  some  slight  modification,  to  the  code  of  Manu. 
It  is  "the  expression  of  an  important  compromise  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Hindus, — a  compromise  between  the  worship 
"  of  the  Yedic  deities  and  the  irorahip  of  tiie  god  Brabm^ 
"  between  whom  an  opposition,  amounting  almost  to  an 
''antagonism,  seems  at  one  time  to  have  prevailed.**  But 
the  Brahmans  seem  to  have  given  up  veiy  httle  in  this  com- 
{KTonuse.  AU  that  they  did  was  to  embody  in  their  insti- 
tutes some  ancient  social  customs,  and  some  ancient  religious 
ceremonies,  and  to  strengthen  their  own  position  by  giving  the 
sanction  of  Bfdhmanism  to  what  the  majority  of  the  people 
would  never  have  consented  to  give  up.  "The  Brinmans 
'*  rarely  attempted  to  ignore  or  denounce  the  traditions  of  any 
"  new  people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact ;  but  rathw 
"  they  converted  such  materials  into  vehicles  for  the  promulga- 
*'  tion  of  their  peculiar  tenets."  With  this  simple  clue  Mr. 
Wheeler  winds  bis  wfiy  very  dexterously  through  the  labyrinths 
of  Manu's  code,  and  succeeds  in  educing  order  out  of  chaos. 
Arbitrary  as  the  hypothesis  may  seem  at  first  sight,  it  is  certain- 
ly philosophical,  and  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  to  have 
been  the  policy  of  the  Bmhmans  in  the  Br4hmanical  revival, 
when  the  object  was  to  turn  away  the  affections  of  the  people 
from  the  popular  religion  of  Jiuddha.* 

rose  to  power  by  the  posses.sion  of  sacred  knowledge  derived  from  their 
fathers.  They  miiat  have  been  formed  into  a  regular  casto  in  the  regiona 
bordering  ou  the  Saraswati,  thence  called  Brahmavarta,  where  the  compa- 
xison  ot  the  Brihmanieal  sygtem,  and  the  elevatioii  of  the  BrflunttDa  to 
full  spiritual  supremacy  is  to  be  sought  l>efore  the  ludo-^jrans  advanced 
Bonth-east wards  into  Hmduetaa  {iroper.  (JOr,  SoMg  «f»  Uwiir'%  JSatucrit 
Texts,  Vol,  /,  f).  294). 

La^en  considers  the  influence  of  the  purohiia  to  have  been  the  seed 
fitom  vhich  the  ]&rihuiaik  supremacy  was  developed.  ( Vol.  I,  p.  950.) 

•  Es  war  dies  das  erste  mal  in  der  "Wcltgeschichte,  dass  ein  Geist 
klibn  genug  war,  fur  alio  nieiischcn  ein  gleiches  Loos,  liier  nun  freiiich 
das  des  allgemeiiieii  Trubiiak,  in  Anspruch  zu  uehmen.  ( Webei;  Indischa 
SkitWhP.  24.) 

Mr.  Wheeler  apeaks  of  the  reli^on  of  Buddha  as  an  "  aristooratic  ereed." 

Max  Mliller  says — "  The  religion  of  Buddha  addressed  itself  more 
««  especially  to  the  lowest  classes  q£  Ui/e  pegple,  and  found  its  sti'ougest 
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The  couceptioD  of  a  Manu  or  "  prntirvn]  man"  is  ia  itself  by 
no  means  Biiihmanical.*  It  appears  to  have  been  commoa 
to  most  of  the  Aryan  races.  Mr.  Wheeler  tlnnks  that  the 
name  of  Manu  was  given  to  the  Brflhmanic  code  in  order  to 
rcc 0111  mend  it  to  the  vvoihhippers  of  the  Vedic  deities.  The 
cosmogony  fuuiid  in  the  laws  of  Manu  is  composed  of  two 
separate  and  indepeudent  fragments.  The  one  is  a  "  Vedic 
'  "  tradition  of  Manu  as  a  progenitor  ;  the  other  is  a  later  and 
•*  Br^hmanic  dogma  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  by  Brahm^" 
In  the  chronology  of  the  code,  there  is  also  a  trace  of  two 
separate  systems, — ^the  "mapping  out  of  ^mity  by  Kalpas  or 
"  days  of  Brahm^"  tokd  by  Man?antara8  or  reigns  of  successive 
Manus.  JMIoreoTer,  the  distinction  between  tbe  days  of  the 
Devatds  and  tbe  days  of  Brahm^  whicb  comprises  twelve  million 
years  of  the  Devat^  furnishes  additional  proof  that  the 
worship  of  Brahmd  overlaid  the  more  primitive  worship  of  the 
Vedic  Aryans.  It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  amalgamate  the  Yedic  and  BriUimanio  doctrines. 
In  the  Vedic  nge  there  seems  to  have  been no  conception  of 
sin.  Tbe  Vedic  Aryans  were  distinguished  by  a  love  of  wine 
**  and  women,  of  flesh-meat  and  high  play,  which  was  radically 
"  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  asceticism  ;  and  it  was  apparently 
"  on  this  account  that  the  Br^hmans  found  it  necessary  to  enforce 
"  their  precepts  by  threats  of  punishment  which  were  unknown 
"  to  the  composers  of  the  hymns  of  the  Ilig-Vedas.  This 
"  theory  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  lies  at  the  root 
**  of  all  Br<41iinanical  laws  and  observances,  and  was  accepted 
"  by  the  authors  of  the  code  as  an  established  dogma,  and 
**  indeed  it  has  prevailed  among  the  people  of  India  down  to 

"  support  among  thoae  who  had  to  suffer  from  the  ezolusiveilflss  of  the 

**  Brdanianic  system."    {Iluiory  of  Sanscrit  JAterature^  p.  35). 

Mr.  Wheeler  no  doubt  means  that  Buddha  was  led  to  his  opinions  by 
the  *'8ad  satiety"  produced  by  the  indulgences  so  characteristic  of 
Oriental  royaltv. 

*  The  word*' Manu"  is  identical  with  the  Greek  Minos,  and  the 
Phrygian  Manis.    {Lasisen,  Indische  Alterthumshunde^  T'o^ /,  jo.  623.) 

The  passage  in  the  Gennania  of  Tacitus  is  well  known.  Celebruit 
OBTmiuibua  aotiquis,  quod  untim  apud  illos  memori«o<  et  aDnalinm 
gemuesti  TuisGonem  deum  tara  editum,  et  filium' HaDnimi,  originem 
gentis  conditoresque.    {Oermanvt,  rap.  2.) 

t  In  the  first  part  of  tbe  cosmogony  the  Sdnkb^a  83rst6m  seems  to  be 
followed^  in  tbe  latter  tbe  Yed&nia.  Laseen  considers  that  the  Ved&nta 
is  referred  to  in  Manu,  c.  V I.  83,  84.  In  the  form  into  which  it  was  cast 
by  .^'ankara.,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  latest  of  the  MX  orUlodox 
Bysieim  iJdCimn,  IncMie  Ali&rthwmkmdei  p.  1000), 
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"  the  present  day.  Almost  every  act,  however  trivial,  is  oohbi- 
"  dered  as  a  merit  or  a  demerit ;  and  the  individual  is  rewarded 
"  or  punished  hereafter  according  to  the  sum  of  his  merits  or 
*'  demerits.  In  this  belief  there  is  not  the  slightest  vnrrne- 
"  ness  or  ambiguity  ;  for,  besides  the  threats  and  promises 
"  which  refer  to  the  present  life,  it  is  associated  with  the 
**  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  the  soul  through  a  vast  number 
**  of  existences  on  earth,  and  the  occasional  departure  of  the 
**  soul  to  a  heaven  or  hell  for  periods  of  different  duration. 
•*  It  is  assumed  that  in  all  cases  the  balance  is  rigidly  drawn. 
•*  If  the  merits  exceed  the  demerits,  the  individual  will  be 
**  rewarded  in  proportion  to  the  balance  in  his  favor,  eiiLer 
**  by  noble  birth,  prosperity,  comeliness,  physical  strength, 
"  intellectual  power,  long  life,  or  abimdanoe  of  sons  in  future 
transmigrations,  or  by  elevation  to  a  heaven  where  the  soul 
**  would  dwell  in  bliss  until  its  merits  were  sufficiently 
"rewarded,  afler  which  it  would  return  to  earth,  and  pass 
through  another  series  of  transmigrations.  In  like  manner, 
"if  the  demerits  exceed  the  merits,  the  individual  will  be 
*'  punished  in  proportion  to  the  balance  against  him,  either 
"  by  low  birth  as  a  degraded  man  or  inferior  animal,  or  by- 
"adversity,  deformity,  physical  weakness,  mental  incapacity, 
"  premature  death,  or  a  family  of  daughter^  or  bj  being  cast 
"down  to  one  of  the  many  hells,  there  to  remam  until  the 
"  balance  of  demerits  was  wiped  away,  after  which  it  would  return 
**  to  earth  to  pass  through  another  series  of  existence." 

But  the  Brahmanic  compilers  did  not  trust  to  punishments 
alone.  As  the  Cluistian  Church  suffered  the  rites  of  Flora  to 
be  celebrated  under  another  name  among  its  converts,  and  sub- 
stituted saints  for  pagan  divinities  as  objects  of  adoration,  so 
the  Brahmans  sutiteied  the  Vedic  deities  to  be  invoked,  "  but 
"  stripped  the  ceremonies  of  their  ancient  theological  significance, 
"  and  rendered  them  subordinate  to  the  worship  of  Brahma  as 
'*  the,  creator  of  the  elements,  or  to  the  still  higher  and  more 
"  spiritual  worship  of  Brahma  or  the  Supreme  soul  *'  Mr. 
Wheeler  proceeds  to  trace  the  same  compromise  in  the  sacaa^ 
mental  rites,  which,  though  evidently  primeval  customs,  are  said 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  expiate  the  involuntary  slaughter  of 
small  living  creatures.  "  Throughout  the  institutes  of  Manu  the 
"  exaltation  of  the  god  Brahmd  above  the  gods  of  the  Yedic- 
*'  Aryans  is  never  neglected  ;  and  yet  in  the  daily  ritual  the  wor- 
"  ship  of  the  Devatas  ia^  enforced,  and  the  daily  worship  of 
"  £rahm4  resolves  itself  mto  the  simple  act  of  throwing  rice 
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**  into  tiie  middle  of  the  house.  From  this  chcomsUuioe  it  ts 
'*  easy  to  infer  that  the  worship  of  BmhrnA  was  as  unpopular 
"  among  the  masses  in  the  age  of  Manu  as  it  ts  among  the 

Hindus  iu  the  present  day  ;  and  that  the  compilers  of  the  code 
"  accordiogly  accommodated  the  national  ritual  to  the  national 

taste  ivhich  still  hankered  after  the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
"  their  Vedas,  in  prefoi  once  to  the  new  deity  which  had  been 
"  introduced  by  the  Brahmana  "  It  was  on  the  principle  of 
compromise  that  the  Br^hmans  allowed  the  Gilodharva  and 
Rilkshasa  form  of  marriage  to  subsist  out  of  deference  to  the 
wishos  of  the  Kshatryas,  and  the  A'rsha,  Daiva,  and  Pr^japatya 
as  dating  back  from  primeval  times.  The  process  of  Brah- 
manization  is  also  traced  by  Mr.  Wheeler  in  the  <Srdddha  or 
Feast  of  the  Dead.  This  is  a  custom  which  seems  to  have  had 
ramifications  among  all  the  Aryan  nations,  and  therefore  to 
have  been  too  deeply  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  people  to  be 
proscribed.  But  the  Brahmans  introduced  the  conveaieaL  doc- 
trine reiterated  with  wearisome  persistence  by  Manu,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  consumed  the  offeriogs  by  their  mouths. 
An  indirect  hlow  was  struck  at  the  Ksbatriyas  by  excluding 
gamblers  from  this  rite.  It  is  weU  known  that  skilled  ia 
dice"  is  an  ej^thet  of  King  Nala.  Mr.  Wheeler  observes  that 
even  Tudhishthira^  who  was  an  incarnation  of  Dharma,  the  god 
of  justice,  taught  the  art  of  dice-playing  to  the  king  of  Virata, 
On  the  same  principle  the  makers  of  bows,  and  the  tamers  of 
horses^  and  those  who  taught  the  use  of  arms,  are  excluded. 
Accordingly  we  may  conclude  with  Mr.  Wheeler  that  **  the 
"  monthly  iSfr^dclha^  though  ostensibly  celebrated  in  honor  of 
"  deceased  ancestors,  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an  enter- 
**  tainment  given  to  the  Brahmans."  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  this  ingenious  theory  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  reconciles  a  great 
many  dis-crepancips  find  absurdities  in  the  code  of  Mann. 
The  Brahmans  organised  a  religion  iu  which  there  was  little 
novelty  to  shock  old  prejudices,  but  at  the  same  time  they  con- 
trived to  give  all  rites  and  ceremonies  a  new  direction  and  a 
new  significance.  And  they  riveted  the  yoke  of  this  religion 
more  firmly  on  the  necks  of  the  people  by  a  system  of  punish- 
ments— more  effectual,  according  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  than  burning 
or  dragooning — which  consisted  lu  caste-degradations,  Fur  taking 
advantage  of  the  distinction  which  appears  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Vedic  Aryans,  of  a  warlike  horde,  and  a  peaceful 
tribe  engaged  in  husbandry  and  commerce,  and  of  the  high  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  dominant  race  towards  the  conquered 
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aborigines,  they  cooBtmcted  a  graduated  society,  in  whidi  thej 
took  care  io  occupy  the  first  place,  but  which'  was  so  artfallj 
amagedy  that  almost  every  member  of  it  felt  it  for  his  advan- 
tage to  maintun*  the  fiamework  unbroken.  On  this  supposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Wheeler's,  all  becomes  harmonious.  He  has  ana- 
tomised the  structure  carefuUy,  and  the  result  is  that  the  poli- 
tical ability  of  these  Biihman  legislators  stands  oat  in  the 
clearest  light  We  need  no  longer  wonder  that  fii-dhmauism 
was  able  to  resist  for  a  long  time  on  equal  terms  the  rough 
shock  of  Buddhism, — a  religion  which  can  perhaps  boast  of  more 
followers  than  any  other  in  the  world, — and  at  last  by  the  bold 
expedient  of  giving  a  place  in  its  pantheon  to  an  aboriginal  hero  + 
and  some  malignant  demons  worshipped  by  the  most  degraded  sa- 
vages of  the  South,  succeeded  in  driving  the  rival  creed  out  of  India. 

The  system  of  goveriimeot  appears  in  a  more  advanced  state 
in  the  code  of  Manu  than  in  tlie  ll^mayana  or  Mahabh^irata. 
In  the  epic  poems  the  king  appears  to  have  only  one  minister, 
the  purohita.  There  is  no  mention  of  judges.  The  king 
appointed  a  delegate  to  command  his  forces,  but  there  is  no 
regular  commander-in-chief.  In  the  code  of  Manu,  on  tiie 
contrary,  the  king  is  obliged  to  have  a  ritvij  or  sacrificing^  priest 
besides  the  purohita,  a  a4ita  or  minister  of  foreign  afi&irs,  and 
though  he  himself  is  ex  officio  leader  of  the  army ;  he  is  obliged 
to  appoint  a  eendpati  or  general,  and  a  balddhyaksha  or 
inspector  of  the  forces  in  every  district   He  must  go  into  the 


counseUors  learned  in  the  law,  in  order  to  dedde  disputes 
between  his  subjects.  His  time  appears  to  have  been  most 
rigidly  portioned  out.  Indeed  his  office  would  have  been  no 
sinecure,  unless  there  had  been  a  provision  that  if  he  felt  dis- 
inclined to  perform  his  judicial  duties  he  might  appoint  a 
learned  Brdbman  with  three  assessors,  and  if  he  was  tired  of 
businoRR  he  might  hand  over  hisrealm  to  his  ministers,  and  amuse 
hmist  It  with  hunting  or  some  other  diversion.  Students  of 
Hmdu  poetry  will  know  that  this  was  a  privilege  of  which 
the  most  famous  kings  made  a  liberal  use.  It  is  evident  that 
in  those  states  of  which  the  code  of  Manu  is  a  faithful  picture, 
boili  the  kings  and  the  Warrior-caste  (both  Rajas  and  Kajaoyas), 
were   mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  Brdhmans.  The 

*  There  are  exnressioDs  in  Manu  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Brdhmans  protected  the  SiidxaB  agnitiBt  the  Vaiiyas  and  Kahatriyas  when 
they  found  it  convenient. 

t  Weber,  ladiache  Skiziscu,  p.  25. 
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influence  which  this  baneful  revolution  was  destined  to  exercise 
upon  the  historical  development  of  lodia^  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  own  words.  "The  theory  of 
"  Hindu  govornment  which  is  set  forth  in  the  code  of  Manu, 
"  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  tlie  patriaichnl  and  fnndal  types, 
**  which  appear  in  the  Vedic  traditions  of  the  Mab.4!)harata 
"  and  Rilmiyana  The  loyal  attachment  of  kinsmen  and 
**  retainers,  and  their  obligation  to  render  military  service  to 
"  their  suzerain,  wliich  characterize  the  great  story  of  the  war 
"  of  Bh^rata,  find  no  expression  whatever  in  tlie  code  of  Brah- 
**  manical  law,  and  no  precepts  are  to  be  discovered  wliich  recog- 
"  nize  in  any  way  that  patriotic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
"  Rdj,  which  was  respectively  displayed  by  the  general  com- 
**  muni^  during  the  gambling  match  of  Nala,  and  during  the 
movement  in  foTOur  of  installing  Bdma  as  Yuvardji.  To  all 
"  appearance  the  old  Soman  sentiment  of  devotion  to  the  common 
weal,  which  is  to  be  found  among  all  Aryan  nations,  and 
which  certainly  appertained  to  the  old  Yedic  Aiyans,  had 
passed  away  beneath  the  blighting  influence  of  Bralimanical 
"  oppression  ;  and  the  public  spirit  which  had  animated  the 
**  body  politic  in  the  Vedic  age,  and  which  is  essential  to  the 
"  permanence  of  states  and  empires,  seems  to  have  been  narrowed 
"  do5yn  to  the  caste,  the  village  or  the  family.  The  result  has 
**  been  that  for  ages  the  peoj^e  of  India  have  had  but  one 
"  political  tie,  one  nationality,  and  one  patriotism,  and  that  is 
"  religion,  and  religion  alone.  Foreign  rule  may  be  introduced, 
"  a  may  V)e  annexed  by  a  paramount  power,  and  a  once 
«<  reigning  lamily  be  condemned  to  obscurity  or  exile  ;  but  the 
"  masses  have  never  exhibited  a  spark  of  that  deep-seated 
"  loyalty,  which  led  the  old  Barons  of  Emrland  to  rally  round 
"  the  standard  of  King  Charles,  and  which  stirred  up  the 
Highland  clans  to  fight  lustily  for  the  Chevalier,  and  to  spurn 
"  the  temp  Ling  rewards  that  were  offered  for  his  capture.  If, 
**  however,  the  religion  be  assailed,  or  only  threatened  by  the 
**  temporal  power,  common  superstitions  and  common  fears 
"  seem  to  unite  the  people  into  a  mysterious  brotherhood 
which  will  flght  to  the  last  with  the  high-souled  daring  of 
Crusaders,  although  it  may  be  wanting  in  the  stem  discipline 
"  of  Oromwell's  Ironsides." 

Mr.  WheeWs  historical  TBSwrni  is  an  attempt  to  gather  into 
one  focus  the  broken  lights  which  his  critical  method  has  educed 
from  the  two  great  epic  poems,  the  Fur6nas»  and  the  code  of 
llanu.    Able  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  we  cannot  say  Uiat  it 
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commands  our  unreserved  adliesion  any  more  than  other  attempts 
to  reproduce  by  historical  divination  the  image  of  those  distant 
times.  Mr.  Wheeler  appears  to  think  that  the  legends  of  the 
"  heroic  age  of  Greece,  have  yet  to  l)e  sulijected  to  a  tedious 
"  critical  process  before  they  can  be  expected  to  yield  historical 
"  results/  Mr.  Wheeler  might  have  been  expected  to  know  that 
the  heroic  age  of  Greece  has  been  subjected  to  many  critical 
piocessei^  some  of  ik&ok  quite  tedious  miough  for  any  ordioary 
mortal.  The  generally  received  opinion  among  classical  scholars 
is  thus  expressed  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  historians : 
"  While,  therefore^  we  renounce  the  idea  of  ekr<yn6log%smg  or 
**  hiaioTieiemg  the  events  of  Qrecian  legend,  we  may  turn  them  to 
"  profit  as  valuable  memorials  of  that  state  of  sodety,  feeling, 
"  and  intelligence,  which  must  be  to  us  the  starting-point  of 
*'  the  history  of  the  people.  "  * 

As  for  the  divison  of  early  Indian  history  into  three  periods 
—Patriarchal,  Heroic,  and  Monarchical — we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  understand  its  propriety.  Granting  that  a  monarchi- 
cal form  of  society  is  developed  from  a  patriarchal,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  the  monarchical  state  should  not  be  at  the  same  time 
heroic.  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  ancient  Greece.  We 
hold  that  Mr.  Wheeler  has  taken  a  retrograde  step  in  thus 
attempting  to  introduce  "  perspective  "  into  such  a  chaos  as  the 
wild  tales  of  the  epic  poems.  We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
the  story  of  Rama  is  legendary,  but  we  cannot  undtir.sLand  why 
it  should  be  called  monarchical  any  more  than  heroic.  It  seems 
to  us  to  deserve  both  a^pellations.-|-  We  must  also  beg  to  protest 
against  the  divorce  which  Mr.  Wheeler  desires  to  bring  about  be- 
tween historical  and  philological  studies.  Such  a  diroroe  between 
two  lines  of  research,  which  ought  to  be  intimately  connected, 
would  render  all  investigations  into  the  history  of  nations^ 
which  have  never  possessed  a  "  historical  sense^"  hopeless  at  the 
outset  We  must  give  our  reasons  for  this  at  some  length,  as  we 
feel  that  the  authority  of  so  successful  a  historical  critic  as  Mr. 
Wheeler  may  procure  for  his  opinions  on  this  point  a  more 
favourable  hearing  than  they  deserve. 

Mr.  W^heeler  informs  us  that {  "his  olgect  is  very  different 
'*  from  that  which  appears  to  Imve  been  contemplated  by  the 

*  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  VoL  II.  p.  81. 

TPO<t>QMOS.— *£f  MfM&ww  ti  km  ewv  m$€TOV»  (Luna&as, 
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*'  great  modem  schools  of  comparative  pliilologv,  "whether  ia 
"  Gennany  or  elsewhere.  He  has  not  attern}>iecl  to  discover 
**  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  dirfereiit  Aryan  peoples 
"  by  the  light  of  those  special  philological  studies,  which  have 
•*  hitherto  so  largely  occupied  the  attention  of  Sanscrit  scholaia 
He  has  confined  himself  to  the  humbler  task  of  describing  the 
people  of  India  as  they  are  ;  and  he  has  eonsequentiy  ende»- 
voured  to  nnfold  the  history  of  the  past»  so  far  as  it  wss  necea- 
"  saiy  for  the  due  appreciation  of  the  history  of  the  people  in 
"  more  recent  periods.  Mr.  Wheeler  does  not  appear  to  he 
aware  of  the  dietiaction  drawn  by  modem  German  scholars 
between  linguistics  or  comparative  philology  and  the  special  phil- 
ology of  the  languages  of  diiOfereut  peoples.  We  are  quite  will- 
ing to  allow  that  Mr.  Wheeler  wasjustiHcd  in  excluding  firam  his 
work  the  comparative  philology  of  the  Aryan  nations.  Though 
we  can  discover  from  comparative  philology,  with  considerable 
certainty,  the  social  customs  and  modes  of  life  of  our  Aryan  fore- 
fathers when  they  dwelt  together  as  a  pastoral  people  on  the 
banks  of  Oxus  (for  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Wheeler,  words  are 
not  so  easily  Brdhmanized  poems),  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  writing  the  history  of  the  Indian,  and  not  of  the 
Aryan  people,  and  therefore  such  matters  did  not  enter  into  his 
field  of  view.  But  philology  in  the  special  sense  is  defined  as 
a  "  historical  scicBce  *  whose  end  is  the  knowledge  of  the  intel- 
"  lectual  condition,  labours,  and  products  of  a  nation,  or  of  cog- 
**  nate  nations,  at  particular  periods  of  general  chronology,  with 
*'  reference  to  the  historical  development  of  such  nations, '  And 
it  is  philology  in  this  sense  that  we  must  accuse  Mr.  Wheeler  of 
neglecting.  We  do  not  complain  that  Mr,  Wheeler  has  neglected 
the  wofks  of  Qorresio,  Lassen,  Gowell,  4nd  the  other  sSiolars 
whom  he  lumps  f  together,  so  &r  as  they  **  have  aUavned  a 
wii&^prtad  repiMtau  as  the  fioneers  in  the  Mudy  of  m 
eomparieon  of  r&oie  and  grammars, "  But  we  do  compkun 
that  he  has  not  thought  the  labonous  work  of  Lassen  on 
Indian  antiquities  wort  by  of  a  peruad;  that  he  has  neglected 
all  the  philological  laboum  wfaidi  lum  poured  so  much  clearer 
Hght  on  the  R^m^yana  than  has  yet  been  thrown  upon  the 
l£sdt&bhdrata.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  a  people  is  any  real  impediment 
to  the  study  of  their  history.    It  may  be  that  in  some  cases,  as 

Ueyse  Sprachwissen-schaf  t,  as  quoted  by  Marsh  iu  hid  Lecture  on  th9 
EngliBh  Language, 
t  f  age  409. 
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Mr.  Wheeler  say%  "  a  philologiQal  training  tends  to  wei^;^  ms^y 
"  the  mind  from  such  historical  criticism  sS  is  based  upon  ih^ 
**  lives  of  med  rather  than  upon  their  lan^mages. "  It  may  he  so, 
but  we  are  not  aware  thai  the  histories  of  Grote  or  Cnr&qs  are 
inferior  to  that  of  Ooldsmith,  or  that  Mommsen  has  found  his 
unparalleled  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tenguage  and  the  dial$ct9  if 
ancient  Italy,  hang  a  great  weight  round  his  neck  as  a  historian 
of  Rome.  The  latter  author  has  traosgrassed  Mr.  Wheeler's  histori- 
cal canons  in  a  most  flagrant  manner,  as  he  has  treated  with  very 
scant  courtesy  the  fables  of  early  Roman  history,  and  based  his 
sketch  of  the  social  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Regal  period 
mainly  upon  philological  inductions.  We  repeat,  our  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Wheeler  is  tint  he  has  not  made  use  of  the  admirable  trans- 
lations of  the  Kiluuly.nia  made  by  some  of  the  much  despised 
philologists,  that  he  "  handles  as  if  he  loved  them."    It  seems 
to  be  the  wiser  course  for  Mr.  Wheeler  and  ourselves  and  others, 
who  fill  up  the  room  of  tJie  unlearned  in  Oriental  languages, 
to  make  a  liberal  use  of  the  very  best  materials  supplied  by 
those  who  have  made  Sanscrit  literature  their  study.    We  aro 
more  inclined  to  sympathize  with  Mi.  Wheeler  in  the  opinion 
which  he  so  modestly  expresses,  that  the  Trojan  War  does  not 
represent  the  siege  of  the  East  by  the  Solar  powers.   He  con- 
siders that  comparatiTe  m^thologists  are  fol  lowing  a  wUl-of- 
the-wisp, — a  delusion  of  theur  own  imaginations.   It  is  true  that 
some  extravagant  speculations  have  been  put  forward ;  as  indeed 
has  been   Uie  case  in  the  kindred  subject  of  comparative 
grammar,  but  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Wheeler  ought  to  include 
all  comparative  mythologists  in  the  same  category.    We  should 
plead  for  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Professor  Kuhn,  who, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  myths*  relating  to  the  origin  of  fire 
and  the  drink  of  the  gods,  which  are  common  to  all  the  Aryan 
peoples,  seems  to  have  touched  solid  ground. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  work  "  has  been  mainly  undertaken  for  the 
"  purpose  of  illustrating  the  civilisation  and  institutions  of  the 
"  Indian  people,  with  especial  reference  to  their  present  con- 
"  ditiuu  and  future  prospects,  and  to  the  political  relations  of 
**  the  British  Government  with  the  great  Indian  feudatories  of 
"  the  crown. "  f  For  this  task  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
eminently  quahfied.  In  his  next  volume  he  promises  us  an 
exhaustive  account  of  Buddhism,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 

*  Die  Herabkunft  des  Feuers  and  des  Qotter*tnink8.  Von  Adalbert 

Kuliu.   Berlin,  1869. 
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irill  display  masterly  skill  in  utilizing  the  labours  of  Burnouf 
and  other  scholars,  and  will  present  us  with  a  histoiy  of  a 
great  religious  movement  at  once  popular  and  sdentifia  But 
his  first  three  volumes  will  be  but  an  introduction  to  the  great 
work  which  is  to  follow.  In  the  following  nine  we  hope  that 
the  reproach  attaching  to  Indian  history  generally,  that  it  is 
nauseous  to  the  European  reader,  will  be  wiped  away  for  ever. 
In  the  Mahometan  and  English  periods  he  will  be  able  to  tread 
with  firmer  steps,  and  will  have  shaken  himself  clear  of  com- 
parative grammar  and  comparative  mythology,  and  all  the 
other  hindrances  that  beset  his  path.  The  result  will,  we 
trust,  be  a  work  that  will  make  India  ns  familiar  as  Greece  to 
every  educated  man,  and  ^vill  effectually  bridge  over  the  gulf 
that  still  divides  the  European  from  the  Hindu  mind. 
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THE  last  half  century,  which  has  seen  the  growth  of  so  many 
new  cycles  of  ideas,  will  owe  one  of  its  especial  distinc- 
tions among  the  periods  to  the  attempts  that  have  beeii  made 
for  the  first  time  to  treat  scientifically  the  study  of  the  ua- 
coDScioua  products  of  the  human  intellect — languag'e,  morals, 
and  religion.  The  merit  of  these  attempts  clusters  round  the 
names  of  no  grand  discoverers  ;  the  new  sciences  have  not  had 
their  Newton  or  Linnaeus ;  but  their  ideas  were,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  air,  and  liave  been  distilled  like  soft  rain  over  many 
minds  simultaneously.  As  Profeiisor  Max  MuUer  published  from 
time  to  time  his  scattered  papers,  some  of  his  views  may  have 
seemed  even  to  thoughtful  minds,  in  England  at  least,  new  and 
Btartlmg.  But  those  wbo  read  his  "Chip  from  a  German 
Workshop "  for  the  first  time  in  the  oollected  volumes,  while 
interested  in  the  details  and  charmed  with  the  style,  found 
little  that  was  unfamiliar  in  the  broad  lines  of  thought  which 
they  displayed ; — so  much  have  these  ideas  grown  upon  us  within 
the  short  space  of  a  few  years.  Mental  phenomena  are  at 
length  recognised  as  fit  subjects  for  scientific  treatment ;  and 
we  may  hope  that,  ere  long,  any  attempt  to  treat  them  other- 
wise will  be  dismissed  as  impossibla  But  while  hindrances 
have  been  removed,  the  positive  advance  as  yet  made  has  been 
slight.  In  languages,  one  great  class  has  been  subjected  to 
laws  ;  the  rest,  including  all  the  early  and  primeval  forms  of 
human  speech,  remains  a  chaos.  The  history  of  the  formation 
and  growth  of  ethical  ideas  is  yet  unattempted,  and  a  recent 
work,*  which  in  many  respects  deserves  popularity,  bears  witness 
to  the  baneful  iutiuence  of  metaphysical  abstractions  still  be- 
setting the  very  threshold  of  the  subject.  In  the  great  study 
of  the  rise  and  growth  of  religions,  the  most  intelligent  obser- 
vers have  as  yet  attempted  little  beyond  the  collation  and 
collocation  of  facts,  and  this  only  in  a  limited  sphere,  and  with 
partial  success. 

In  the  brief  survey  which  we  are  about  to  make  of  the 
literature  bearing  on  the  origin  and  history  q£  Buddhism,  we 


*  Lecky  on  European  Monila. 
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shall  find  that,  gauging  the  valnc  of  onr  possessions  not  as 
materials  but  as  conclusions,  wc  arrive  at  very  uusatisfactory 
results.  Ill  the  first  place  the  facta  of  Buddhist  history  have 
never  been  carefully  ascertained.  To  do  this  requires,  as  we 
shall  Hhovf,  a  rigid  canon  of  evid^bce,  Which  lnq|t  observers 
have  dispensed  with.  The  power  of  judging  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  are  seldom  found  nnited  in  an  individual. 
But  the  fhcts,  however  thoroughly  ascetiaSned,  do  not  constitute 
a  philosophy  or  even  a  scienca  For  the  latter,  we  need 
a  comparison  of  the  series  of  facts  which  constitute  the 
history  of  Buddhism  with  similar  series  of  ascertained  facts 
delating  to  other  religions  ;  for  the  former,  the  groups  of  corres- 
ponding facts  thus  brought  into  collocation  must  be  referred 
to  the  ultimate  facts  and  laws  of  human  nature  on  which  they 
depend.  The  process  is  replete  with  opportunities  for  error, — 
errors  of  false  observation,  errors  of  imperfect  iDduction,  error*? 
of  lame  reasoning  ; — but  the  inversion  of  the  process  is  tiic 
greatest  error  of  all.  Till  the  facts  are  settled,  we  want  no 
reasoning  and  no  induction  ;  and  hence  the  vital  importance 
of  obtaining  some  answer  to  the  questions — What  was  Bud- 
dhism ?  how  did  it  rise,  and  in  what  specially  did  it  consist  ? 
There  is  literature  enough  on  the  subject ;  how  does  that 
literature  serve  our  turn  ? 

First,  there  arc  the  observers  of  Buddhism  as  it  exists — a 
host  of  writers,  many  of  whom  have  brought  much  culture 
to  the  task  Take  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  Thanks  to  the 
labours  of  Phayre,  Mascw,  Tule,  Low,  J^gandei  and  the  rest, 
and  that  marvellous  chaotic  collection  of  crude  faetS)  the 
**  Studien  und  Beisen  "  of  Dr.  Adolf  Bastian,  we  know  every 
detftil  of  Buddhism  as  now  practised,  and  eveiy  story  that 
skilled  and  eager  collectors  could  glean.  True,  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  problem  is  but  scanty.  Buddhism,  when  it 
arrived  in  the  peninsula^  was  already  aged  ;  it.  had  had  its 
experiences,  and  gone  through  its  various  phases  ;  and  tradi- 
'tions,  evidently  belonging  to  all  these  phases,  are  confusedly 
jumbled  together,  while  the  whole  fabric  is  raised  upon  a 
groundwork  of  primitive  local  tradition,  which  has  more  or 
less  affected  its  subsequent  development.  So  much  has  genuine 
historv  yielded  to  local  influences  that,  except  among  a  few 
thoughtful  priests,  the  belief  is  universal,  that  Gaudama,  the 
historical  Buddha,  actvuilly  livdd,  travelled,  and  attained 
Nigbnn  (in  plain  English,  died)  within  the  limits  of  the 
peninsula  ^  Ayuthia^  Kamboja,  and  other  such   local  uivmes 
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are  confused  in  the  national  mind  with  their  Indian  prototypes, 
just  as  the  fabled  Meru  repeats  itself  in  Sumatra^  and  the 
exbtiug  Mathura  not  only  in  the  south  of  the  Indian  pemosula^ 
but  in  distant  Jam  Names  originally  given  from  a  feeling  of 
respectful  veoeration  attract  to  themselves  the  ffloiy  of  the 
originals  which  tbey  copy,  and  the  true  history  ana  geography 
of  Buddhism  would  be  irretrievably  lost  if  we  depended  for 
what  we  know  on  Burmese  and  Siamese  tradition. 

With  Ceylon  the  case  is  different.  Its  greater  proximity,  its 
connection  with  India,  the  early  date  of  the  hr.st  J3iiddhist  mis- 
sions, the  early  and  continuous  literature  of  the  Singhalese 
Buddhists,  the  absence  of  a  local  cult  colouring  and  modifying 
the  introduced  religion — all  these  circumstances  tended  to 
sustain  the  Indian  or  general  tradition,  to  keep  it  pure  from  local 
distortions  or  extraneous  influences.  Buddhism  found  there 
a  congenial  soil  among  colonists  recently  arrived  and  belong- 
ing to  a  grade  of  culture  far  superior  to  that  of  tlie  alx)rigine8 
of  the  island,  who,  by  a  mode  of  thought  recurring  in  India 
from  the  Vedic  period,  were  confounded  with  the  demons  known 
to  the  mythology  of  Northern  India  as  Yakshas,  *  and  who, 
if  represented  by  the  modern  Veddahsi  were  savages  of  the  lowest 
and  most  primeval  type.  To  Ceylon,  therefore,  we  owe  a  body 
of  tradition,  early  fixed  by  writing,  and  fully  representing  the 
Buddhism  of  Northern  India  np  to  a  certain  period— >«  period 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  ascertain  from 
such  indications  as  are  at  bis  command.  We  may  assume  with 
safety  that  it  lies  between  Asoka  and  the  Christian  era  ;  for  in 
Ceylonese  literature  there  are  few,  if  any,  traces  of  the  influence 
exercised  upon  continental  Buddhism  by  the  conversion  of 
the  Turanian  tribes  and  the  teachings  of  N^gaijuna.  It  is 
not  to  \yQ  supposed  that  the  legends  of  Ceylon  have  no  local 
colouring  ;  the  two  visits  of  Bhagavat  to  the  island,  with 
several  narratives  tending  to  the  glory  of  local  shrines  and 
relics,  are  without  doubt  additions  to  the  received  canon  ;  but 
they  are  easily  separable  from  it,  and  we  may  look  upon  the 
remainder  as  forming  the  common  stock  of  tradition  in  the 
fourth  century  or  thereabouts  after  the  promulgation  of  the 

*  The  FaMa(Pali  FM-o)  is  to  be  li  f  ingiiished  from  the  Rakshasa ; 
the  former  wjis,  according  to  Koppeu  (i.  247),  a  T)ad  but  not  friijhtful  spirit, 
*'Deii  scliwarzen  Urbewohnera  zugehorig  uud  von  ihnen  als  Geist  der 
Luft  veiehrt  ' ;  the  latter  a  sort  of  giant  or  o^ie  belonging  to  Aryaa 
tradition.  The  Viahnu  Parana  (i.82  of  Hall's  edition  of  WilBon's  tiansla^ 
tioa)  gives  a  cuiioos  derivation  for  the  two  terma 
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religion.  The  importance  of  such  an  acquisition  for  the  purposes 
of  history  is  undeniable  ;  the  Buddhism  of  the  centre  was  under- 
going a  proceas  of  rapid  change  and  development ;  we  should  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  rate  and  oourse  of  its  grqwtbf  had  not  it  sent 
forth  an  offshoot  which  stereotyped  for  suco^ing  ages  one 
of  the  earlier  phases  exhibited  by  the  changing  parent  Even 
the  language  of  the  sacred  books  of  Ceylon— the  Pali  of 
Magadha — was  probably  the  very  dialect  spoken  by  Asoka,  by 
Ananda,  and  by  the  Master  himself.  If  we  add  to  these 
recommendations  that  the  books  are  accessible  and  the  style 
easy,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  literature  of 
Ceylon  has  counted  for  fully  what  it  is  worth  in  estimating 
the  available  assets  for  Buddhist  research.  The  mine  has  been 
very  well  worked.  True,  its  first  explorer,  or  soi-disant 
explorer,  perforinod  bis  functions  in  such  fashion  as  to  make 
the  English  scholar  blush,  for  Upham's  work  and  the  patronage 
it  received  might  furnish  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  with  one  more 
illustration  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  literary  Philis- 
tinism of  the  Anglu-Siixon  race  ;  but  we  have  since  redeemed 
our  good  name.  Turnoui's  Mahmvanso  and  his  papers  in 
the  early  numl3ers  of  the  Bengal  Society's  Journal  led  the  way  ; 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary,  Gogerley,  published  in  a  local  periodi- 
cal valuable  researches,  especially  on  the  metaphysical  dogmas 
of  Buddhism,  which  deserve  a  more  prominent  position  ;  and 
the  two  works  of  his  colleague,  8pence  Hardy,  give  a  faithful 
picture  of -the  religion  as  it  exists,  and  a  series  of  most  useful 
classified  extracts  from  the  Singhalese  books. 

The  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  Singhalese  Buddhism 
has^  however,  naturally  had  the  effect  of  placing  it  in  undue 
prominence.  It  is  interesting  as  photographing  for  us  the  exact 
condition  of  Indian  Buddhism,  before  the  cohesion  of  the  Church 
had  so  far  yielded  as  to  render  outlying  dependencies,  such  as 
Ceylon,  independent  of  any  central  controlling  force.  But  the 
central  force  continued  to  exist,  and  led  to  developments  in 
Northern  India  of  which  Ceylon  never  dreamed,  but  which, 
through  the  new  impulse  given  by  the  conversion  of  the  Northern 
nations,  animated  a  vastly  more  extended  region,  and  have  had 
more  iulluence  on  the  history  of  the  world,  than  the  old-fashioned 
Singhalese  fornnihr,  which  have  never  stimulated  thought,  or 
encouraged  progioss.  Some  of  the  later  developments  of  Nor- 
thern Buddhism  must  indeed  he  regarded  as  corruptions,  not  to 
say  excrescences  ;  the  vitality  whicli  they  display  has  assumed 
abnormal  forms  of  disease  ^  but  our  interest  in  human  affairs  is 
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proportional,  laiher  to  the  amount  of  vitality  which  we  find  in 
them,  than  to  the  nobility  of  the  results ;  and  the  changing 
aspects  of  Buddhism  in  the  I^orth  form  a  livelier  and  more 
instructive  picture  than  its  stereotyped  stagnation  in  the  South. 

The  interesting  and  scholarly  researches  of  Brian  Hodgsou 
and  Osoma  Korosi,  which  fumisn  a  marked  feature  to  the  later 
volumes  of  the  AaicUic  Researches  and  the  earlier  ones  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  arc  accessible  to  but 
a  limited  number  of  students  :  and  here  we  must  cxpro?^s  an  earnest 
-^vish  that  the  Asiatic  Society  would  add  to  the  many  benefits 
which  it  has  conferred  on  science  the  immense  advantage  of  a 
convenient  reprint,  arranged  according  to  subject-matter,  of  such 
of  the  papers  which  have  enriched  its  annals  as  are  of  per- 
manent interest  to  the  learned  world.  The  labours  of  naturalists 
are  from  time  to  time  superseded  by  works  of  greater  com- 
pleteness and  correctness  ;  but  tlic  inionnation  collected  by  stu- 
dents such  as  those  we  have  named,  and  others  as  eminent  in  their 
several  branches,  belongs  to  a  field  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
attracted  a  series  of  original  explorers,  and  is  to  this  daj  aa 
fresh  and  valuable  as  when  it  fint  saw  the  li^ht.  Bir.  Hodg- 
son, thrown  without  previous  training,  but  with  abundance  of 
leisure,  into  the  heart  of  a  Buddhist  countiy,  amassed  stores  of 
information  both  from  books,  from  antiquities,  and  from  living 
guides^  which  are  of  material  help  to  the  enquirer,  though  perhaps 
the  views  of  a  local  sect  may  have  colored  too  deeply  his  whole 
conception  of  original  Buddhism.*  There  is  nothing^in  all  the 
literature  of  Buddhism  so  replete  with  condensed  learning  and 
rich  sc^estion  as  the  papm  of  the  earnest  and  adventurous 
Hungarian,  who,  from  the  purest  love  of  knowledge,  faced  more 
trials  and  overcame  more  obstacles  than  any  man  of  liis  age, 
and  whose  grave  at  Darjeeling,  watched  over  by  the  eternal 
snows,  sadly  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  premature  ending  of 
a  unique  and  distinirnished  career. 

The  annals  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  contain  stores 
of  knowledge  as  valuable,  and  still  less  accessible,  to  the  general 
reader,  especially  on  the  history  of  Buddhism  in  Mongolia  and 
China  ;  and  the  names  of  Pallas  and  Schmidt  (  to  come  down  to 

•  His  theory  of  Adi-Buddha  or  fiuddba  aa  the  self-ezistiug,  omni- 
scient creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  iiuda  no  sanction  in  any  portion  of 
the  literature  of  Buddhism ;  it  haa  misled  archjBologists,  such  as  Lassen, 
•who  finds  the  name  of  Adi-Buddha  on  Turauo-Iudian  coins,  and  General 
Cimuingham,  who  discuveia  it  in  symbolic  flame  Ott  the  Sauchi  bas-reliefst 
(SooZmimIi  li  460,  BMka  S^eapti,  209.) 
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no  more  recent  date),  occupy  a  high  poeition  amoqg  thofle  who 
have  supplied  the  materials  foronr  sobject  Bat  perhaps  the 
most  important  actual  contribution  to  history  in  this  field  is  that 
furmshed  by  the  translators  of  the  Chinese  travels  in  India. 
UnfortuDately  the  combinatioa  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Chinese  with  a  sufficient  aoquaiutance  with  Indian  literature  and 
geography,  is  one  which  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find ;  for  to  be  a 
successful  sinologue  exacts  the  sacrihce  of  a  lifetime,  and  leaves 
no  room  for  other  studies.  Ifj  as  is  generally  believed,  the  trans- 
lations of  Stanislas  Julien  are  correct,  and  his  method  of 
renderiog  Chinese  words  into  their  English  equivalents  is  to  be 
fairly  relied  on,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  geographer  like  Colonel  Yule,  whose  promised  edition 
of  Marco  Polo  must  be  now  near  completion,  will  add  to  the 
respect  already  felt  fur  iiLs  iearniDg  and  industry  byg  ving  to  the 
woiid  a  commentary  on  Fa-Hian  and  Hiuen-Thsang  ?  For,  with 
all  respect  to  the  laboui*s  of  V  ivien  de  St.  Martin  and  the  erudite 
Lassen,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  they  have  overcome  the 
natural  disadvantages  which  are  prone  to  beset  the  home-staying 
student  on  a  theme  of  thi^i  order. 

None  of  the  works  which  we  have  enumerated  are  strictly 
historiiad ;  they  are  contributions  to  history  from  local  or  special 
stand-points ;  they  do  not  affect  to  view  Buddhism  as  a  whole,  and 
to  trace  it  in  the  course  of  its  varying  action.  Such  a  task  can^ 
perhaps  never  be  completely  achiev^  by  one  man  :  it  has  been 
twice  attempted.  Eugene  fiumouf  baa  the  rare  good  fortune 
of  falling  upon  virgin  material.  It  was  not  a  book,  but  a  library 
which  he  for  the  first  time  ezj^ored.  Of  the  three  large  collec- 
laons  of  Sanscrit  Buddhistic  manuscripts,  embracing  all  the  priu- 
dpal  treatises,  which  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  Hodgson  from  Isiej^ 
to  Oakutta,  Paris  and  London  respectively,  that  in  Paris  alone 
has  been  worthily  dealt  with  ;  the  other  two  have  scarcely  met 
with  a  reader.  France  possesses  two  distinct  types  of  writers ;  and 
the  literary  character  of  the  nation  is  too  often  judged  of  from 
showy  critics,  who  produce  a  multitude  of  snuut  books  very 
easy  to  read,  and  very  much  read,  but  bristling  witli  prejudice, 
based  entirely  on  other  nien's  labours,  often  erroneous,  and 
always  shallow.  A  well-known  writer  m  the  Journal  ties  fSavans, 
who  has  cumbered  the  Buddhistic  field  with  his  diLeitante  dis- 
quisitions, may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  class.  But  of  M. 
Barthc^lcmy  St.  Hilaire  it  is  not  necessary  to  bpeak  hera 
Biirnouf  Ls  a  fair  example  of  the  other  and  nobler  type. 
Oiigmal,  iaboiiuuis  and  patient^  he  can  afford  to  dispt^n^e 
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with  the  fear  of  dulness,  that  h^e  noire  o£  the  ordhuury  UUira- 
teur.  Dull  accordingly  he  is  to  the  cursoiy  reader;  bat  the 
student  is  charmed  by  his  trustworthiness  and  thoroughness.  > 
A  hater  of  paradox,  and  too  prudent  for  theory,  he  has  no 
temptation  to  distort  or  conceal  his  facts,  while  he  is  absolutely 
free  from  those  arrih^es  pens^es,  which  have  made  some  books 
on  Buddhism  covert  attacks  upon  Christianity,  and  interspersed 
others  with  polemical  treatises  in  favour  of  evangelical  religion. 
If  his  style  is  somewhat  pedestriau,  his  treatment  of  tlie  sub- 
ject is  all  the  more  trustworthy,  and  the  Introd action  d 
V  Histoire  du  Buddhiame^  incomplete  as  it  is,  is  a  store-house 
of  facts  and  solid  criticism,  the  value  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  exaggerate.  Unhappily,  he  died  before  his 
work  had  been  much  more  than  comnieQced,  and  Ins  reseaiolieb 
are  in  fact  confined  to  an  inquiry  into  the  various  styles  of 
composition  employed  by  the  writers  who  form  the  l^epalese 
coUectioD,  with  such  questions  of  history  as  grew  naturally 
from  his  main  subject— questions  highly  important  and  inter- 
esting, but  forming  only  a  tithe  of  those  which  perplex  the 
student  His  second  volume  was  to  have  contained  the  com- 
parison between  Northern  and  Southern  Buddhism— a  com- 
parison which  has  never  been  effectively  worked  out. 

The  only  other  author  who  has  deliberately  set  himself  to  study 
the  history  of  Buddhism  as  a  whole  is  the  Russian  Wassiljew. 
His  work  also,  known  to  the  present  writer  in  the  simultaneous 
German*  translation  by  his  coadjutor  Schiefner,  is  a  resum4  of 
a  vast  amount  of  original  research.  He  devoted  ten  good 
years  to  the  Rttidy  of  the  Chinese  texts  at  Pekin,  and  approaches 
the  subject  from  a  different  side  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  His 
style  is  pregnant,  working  by  hints  rather  than  by  definite 
statenieuts,  and  heseidoni  gives  his  authorities  at  length.  Thus, 
while  many  of  his  positions  are  startling,  the  evidence  by  which 
they  are  established  is  not  forthcoming  ;  and  while  entitled  to 
attention,  he  cannot  always  command  confidence.  Still  his 
concluriions  are  obvioualy  the  result  of  long  years  of  thought 
and  study,  while  they  form  a  picture  so  connected  and  intelli- 
gible that  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  it  true.  His  book  throws 
light  on  the  darkest  points*  and  fills  up  the  blankest  inter- 
vals; and,  though  rather  a  series  of  notes  than  a  connected 
treatise,  helps  us  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  humanise  and  ration- 
alise the  history.    No  doubt  we  may  note  in  Wasidljew  the 

•  It  is,  we  believe,  translated  also  into  irench,  but  books  of  this  kmd 
do  not  oommand  an  EnglUli  i>ub]ic 
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tendency  to  idolise  one's  special  studies,  wbicb  more  or  less  besets 
almost  every  writer.  Ho  sees  too  much  through  Chinese  and 
Mongolian  spectacles,  and  depreciates  the  work  of  Sanscrit 
6cl}olars.  The  real  history  of  Buddhism  must  have  been  essen- 
tially Indian  ;  for  in  the  widest  departures  from  the  early  faith, 
in  the  worship,  for  instance,  of  Adanjiiiii  and  Avalokiteswara,  in 
all  the  wondeSful  deveiopmonts  of  later  metaphysics  and  mysti- 
cism, the  very  terminology  reminds  us  that  we  are  still  among 
Indians.  All  petsonal  names^  all  technical  terms,  in  whatever 
language  we  find  them,  are  adaptations  or  translations  of  Sanscrit 
words.  Buddhism  never  foigot  its  Hindu  origin,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  in  whatever  country  it  might  be  most  flonridung,  so 
long  as  there  existed  an  independent  India»  the  vital  energy, 
the  creative  power,  was  derived  from  Hindu  sources  alone.  We 
see  from  Hiuen-Thsang  what  reverence  was  paid  in  China  to 
the  original  classics ;  indeed,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is 
no  important  Buddhistical  work  in  any  language  which  is  not 
a  translation  from  some  Sanscrit  or  Pali  original,  so  exclusively 
for  a  thousand  years  did  the  Hindus  continue  to  think  for  aU 
Asm.  *  All  this  is  ijot  ignored,  but  hardly  enough  borne  in 
mind  by  Wassiljew,  whose  tendency  is  to  de-Indianise  Buddhism, 
to  disconnect  it  from  its  primeval  home,  and  to  lay  more  stress 
on  Mongolian,  Manshurian,  and  Chinese  tradition  than  on 
the  genuinely  Indian  records.  The  historian  of  Buddhism 
must  be  par  excellence  a  Sanscrit  scholar  ;  Burnouf  comes  nearer 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  than  Wassiljew  ;  for,  as  far  as  our 
literary  records  extend,  all  the  modifications  of  Buddliism  are 
explical>le  from  Cis-Himala}  an  bources,  and  the  last  great  corrup- 
tion during  the  literary  period,  the  amalgamation  of  Saivisin 
with  BuddhispQ,  could  only  have  sprung  u|>  in  India^  though  in 
regions  of  India  inhalnted  for  the  most  part  by  abori^nal  races. 

The  historian  must  leara  bis  ^ts  to  a  great  extent  from 
Chinese  works ;  for  many  books  have  come  to  us  in  Chinese 
of  which  the  originals  have  never  been  discovered ;  and  there- 
fore good  translations  are  specially  valuable^  and  failing  them, 
such  abstracts  and  sketches  of  the  contents  of  books  as  Wassiljew 
has  furnished  for  us  in  the  work  we  have  noticed.  These  are 
welcome,  and  welcome  too  will  he  the  approaching  publication  of 
a  translation  of  T&ran^tha's  History  of  Buddhism  (in  Thibetan), 
of  the  importance  of  which  some  glimpses  are  afforded  by  an 

*  The  modem  or  Lamaistic  phase  of  Thibetan  Buddhism,  best  described 
by  Koppeu  in  his  second  volume,  is  <tf  ecnufle  ezdtuively  of  non-lodian 
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abstract  ia  Wassiljew.  But,  we  repeat,  the  Chinese  or  Thibetau 
scholar  can  only  furnish  materials.  It  is  for  the  Lassens  and 
Webers — men  skilled  iu  Indian  history — to  construct  the  edifice, 
or  rathor  for  those  future  workmen  who  we  are  fain  to  hope 
will  arise  among  the  British  deuiagens  in  India^  students 
trained  in  the  use  of  that  essential  Implement — the  Sanscrit 
tongue, — ^familiar  from  personal  observatiiui  of  the  existing  Hindu 
languages  with  the  laws  which  gorem  its  degradations,  and 
adding  to  German  research  and  insight  that  regulative  and  cor- 
rective &culty  which  can  only  be  gained  by  &miliarity  with 
the  scene  of  the  history,  and  with  the  habits  and  character  and 
ideas  of  the  unchanging  Indian  nation. 

Before  closing  this  sketch  of  the  literature  of  our  subject,  we 
may  advert  to  two  books  of  the  past  few  years,  not  as  souroes 
of  original  information,  but  as  admirable  hand-books  for  popu- 
larizing the  information  already  obtained.  It  is  a  grievous  error, 
and  one  which  we  trust  will  not  lonor  survive  an  inereasino: 
familiarity  with  the  fascinating  treatises  of  Mommsen  and 
Curtius  on  Roman  and  Greek  history,  to  suppose  that  the  Ger- 
man is  necessarily  a  dull  and  heavy  writer, — a  vast  accumulator 
of  facts,  without  system  and  without  style.  On  our  subject  at 
all  events  the  case  is  widely  different.  Max  Duncker's  "Ge- 
schichte  der  Arier  in  dor  alten  Zeit"  is  the  most  readable  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  recent  inquiries  into  early  Indian  and 
Persian  history  which  we  have  met ;  and,  to  come  still  closer 
to  our  present  topic,  Koppen's  **  Die  Beligion  des  fiuddha  und 
ihre  Entstehung  is  not  only  lively  and  perfectly  dear  in  style 
and  arrangement,  but  in  the  accurate  collation  of  its  facts, 
drawn  from  a  vast  amount  of  reading,  approaches  the  merit  ci 
an  original  treatisa  It  was  unfortunately  composed  before 
Wassiljew  had  taught  us  clearly  to  discriminate  the  several 
chronological  pericKls  into  which  the  history  of  Buddhism  is 
divisible,  but  as  a  ripertoire  of  all  that  was  known  at  the  time 
of  its  publication  it  is  all  but  perfect 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  our  literature  that  subjects  so  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  English  interests  should  be  left  not  merely 
to  German  investigators,  but  to  German  popularizers ;  and 
if  the  conditions  of  English  literary  work  preclude  our  students 
from  venturing  upon  the  market  with  books  of  the  kind  we 
have  been  describing,  not  to  speak  of  weightier  investigations, 
a  wise  Government  would  step  into  the  place  of  private  pa- 
trons. The  support  recently  given  to  Mr.  Hunter  is  of  hopeful 
augury,  but  an  isolated  instance  of  recogniiion  wrung  from  the 
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adnuaistratioD  by  the  brillianoe  of  Mr.  Hunter's  talettts  (and 

preceded,  be  it  remembered,  by  a  decided  literaiy  success)  does 
not  of  itself  constitute  a  new  system.  We  bear  much  of  Russia's 
rivalry  in  tbe  £ast ;  let  us  at  least  attempt  to  emulate  the 
Russians  in  one  of  their  modes  of  acquiring  influence  among 
the  Oriental  nations — the  liberal  encouragement  of  Orients 
studies.    Fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri. 

One  point,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting,  connected  with 
Buddhistic  history,  has  been  treated  by  the  authors  we  have 
enumerated  in  a  degree  altogether  incommensurate  with  its 
importance ;  we  refer  to  the  origin  of  Buddhism.    It  is  easy 
to  see  how,  while  there  aie  two  distinct  sets  of  students  who 
have  devoted  themselves  respectively  to  the  study  of  Buddhism 
and  Braliinauism,  the  points  of  contact  between  the  two  sys- 
tems should  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  one-si<lc<l  and  insufficient 
manner.    A  writer  hke  Max  Miillcr,  accurate  and  profound  m  his 
knowledge  of  special  products  and  periods  of  the  Indian  mind,  fails 
altc^etber  to  appreciate  the  interesting  questions  connected  with 
the  genesis  of  Kiddhism.   On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  on 
Buddhism  are  seldom  suffidently  well  versed  in  the  general  history 
of  Indian  thought  BSkd  development  to  be  able  to  trace  its  evolu- 
tion from,  ana  its  connection  with,  other  systems.  If  we  are 
unable  to  aoorot  the  surmises  of  the  sceptical  Wassiljew  as  the 
seal  solution  of  the  problem,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  vague 
and  mystical  attempts  to  claim  for  Buddhism  an  impossible 
antiquity,  to  give  life  and  substance  to  the  series  of  pre-historic 
Buddhas,  to  connect  the  religion  with  some  Turanian  cult^ 
with  the  Norse  Odin,  or  with  Druidism.*   The  simple  fact  is 
that  the  origin  of  Buddhism  can  only  be  sought  for  in  the 
social  state,  the  religious  tendencies,  and  the  philosoplncal  ideas 

*  See,  for  instanes,  FeigaesonlB  Arekitectwe,  and  the  prefiBoe  to 
Cunoingham's  BkOta  Topu*  Bmnonf  Has  well  said  (i  70)^  Ai-je  besom 

de  rappeler  que,  pour  quelques  personnes,  toutes  lea  questions  relatives 
au  Buddliisme  ^taient  d6ji  decid^ea,  quand  on  u'avait  pas  encore  lu 
une  86ule  ligne  dea  livres  que  analyserai?  .  .  .  Four  les  uds,  le 
Bnddlnsme  ^tait  un  v6n§rable  culte  n6  dans  I'Asie  Centrale,  et  dont 
rorigine  se  perdait  dans  la  uuit  des  temps  ;  pour  Ics  autres  c'etait  une 
Tni86rable  coutrefacon  du  Nestoriauisme ;  on  avait  fait  de  Buddha  un 
N^cre,  parce  qu'il  avait  les  cheveux  crepus;  un  Mongol,  parce  qu'il 
avut  les  yens  obliques ;  un  Scythe,  pai^ce  qu'il  se  nommait  Sucya.  On 
en  avait  m£me  fait  une  plandte ;  et  je  ne  sais  pea  ai  quelqafla  aavants  ne 
6e  plaisent  pas  encore  anjoord'hni  a  rotrouver  ce  sage  paisible  sous  les 
traits  (in  >)elliqueux  Odin.  Certes,  il  est  permis  d'Msiter  quand  i 
ces  solutions  si  vastes  on  ne  promet  de  substitaer  que  des  doutesi  ou  que 
to  eKplioatim  nmplies  et  presqne  vulgairas. " 
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prevalent  in  India  at  the  time  of  its  founder,  tbat  is,  about  the 
nxth  century  before  GhriBt  It  was  a  plant  of  indigenous 
growth,  and  its  antecedents  can  only  be  studied  in  its  native 
soil. 

Another  class  of  writers  err  in  another  direction ;  renouno* 
ing  the  wilder  flights  of  speculation,  they  abandon  with  them 
eyeiT attempt  to  establish  a  philosophic  chain  of  causation,  and 
connoe  their  account  of  the  origin  of  Buddhism  to  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  its  founder  derived  from  the  Buddhist  scriptures. 
How  slight  is  the  value  of  these  traditions  when  not  critically 
worked  out,  it  will  not  be  diflBcult  to  show. 

The  beginnings  of  Buddhism  seem  at  the  first  glance  to  be 
exposed  to  the  full  light  of  history  ;  the  precepts  and  dis- 
courses of  its  founder  are  i (  ported  at  length,  and  commented 
upon  with  minuteness  in  the  sacred  books  of  many  countries  ; 
and  it  would  seem  an  easy  task  to  collate  the  several  traditions, 
and  admit  as  undoubtedly  genuine  whatever  is  common  to  them 
all.  But  several  circumstances  conspire  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  results  obtainable  by  so  simple  a  method.  In  the  tiist  place, 
the  branches  do  not  spring  from  the  root.  Buddhism  developed 
itself  for  many  generations  in  one  locality  and  under  a  single 
set  of  influences^  before  it  diTei|[ed  into  the  various  forms  under 
which  we  now  contemplate  it  The  concuxrence,  therefore^  of 
tiaditions  carries  ns  bsck  only  to  the  time  of  the  divergence, 
and  the  utmost  that  can  be  proved  from  the  fact  that  a  state- 
ment about  the  early  history  of  the  Buddhist  Churoh  recurs  in 
the  historical  books  both  of  China  and  Ceylon,  is  that  it  had 
come  to  be  believed  at  or  near  the  time  of  Asoka,  or  more  than 
two  hundred  years  after  the  date  to  which  it  refers.  Again, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  for  some  time,  perhaps  for 
two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Sttkyamuni,  the  art  of  writing 
was  unknown  in  India  ;  except  in  the  memories  of  the  faithful, 
no  record  existed  of  the  facts  of  his  life,  or  the  essential  points 
of  his  doctrine.  Memory  is  a  treacherous  guardian  ;  and  if  we 
consider  the  possibilities  of  conscious  fraud,  and  the  certainty 
of  uniateutional  modification  produced  by  the  risks  of  trans- 
mission, the  changes  of  circumstances,  and  even  the  mere  lapse 
of  time,  we  shall  admit  that  the  origins  of  Buddhism  are  far 
less  susceptible  of  accurate  historical  ueatment  thau  those  of 
either  Christianity  or  Islam. 

But  this  is  not  all  Apart  from  all  questions  of  authenticity  or 
bispiration,  it  is  dear  that  the  author,  for  instance,  of  the  Gospel 
of  St  Luke  believed  that  he  was  writmg  history,  ami  wrote  in 
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an  hiBtoiical  spirit  He  set  down  wbftt  lie  believed  to  be  fiict^ 
and  intended  that  it  ehoiild  be  received  as  huA,  But  the 
composer  of  a  BvMhist  Mm  bad  no  lense  for  fact  Was  this 
actually  so,  or  not  so,  was  a  question  which  did  not  occur  to 
him.  Only,  is  it  good  for  the  use  of  edifying  that  it  should  be 
so  written  ?  A{xx)rdance  with  right  reason  was  the  sole  canon 
]aid  down  for  the  admission  of  a  statement  as  scripturaL 
Whatever  the  Buddha  might  have  said  or  done,  the  Buddha 
must  have  said  or  done,  and  so,  as  Buddhism  split  into  schools, 
and  each  school  obtained  for  a  time  the  predominance,  all  their 
statements  of  belief,  hownvcr  modern,  however  contradictory 
of  previous  teaching,  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sakyamimi, 
and  found  their  place  in  the  canon  as  his  utterances.  In  the 
last  degraded  days  of  Indian  Buddhism,  receipts  for  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  charms  for  lulling  winds  and  raising  ghosts, 
and  for  even  worse  purposes,  were  freely  ascribed  to  the 
Buddha  ;  and  discourses  were  invented  picturing  him  as  com- 
municating them  to  his  chosen  disciples  in  his  favourite  places 
of  resort ;  while  in  the  earliest  dialogues  the  same  interlocutors 
amid  the  same  scenes  discourse  a  high  and  stern  morality.  It 
is  as  if  the  teaching  of  the  followers  of  Fl&to  throughout  all 
the  aberrations  of  the  later  Platonic  schools  had  continued  to 
be  pat  into  the  month  of  Socrates.  Not  even  for  the  earliest 
of  these  discourses  can  we  daim  the  merit  of  definitely  repre- 
senting the  fonnder^s  viewa  Their  teaching  is  better  and  nonler 
than  that  of  their  successors;  it  is  also  ampler  and  more 
life-like ;  but  which  of  these  merits  warrants  us  in  supposing 
it  to  have  been  the  Buddha*s  teaching)  Criticism  in  this 
matter  can  only  proceed  by  d  priori  inferences  ;  Buddhism  must 
have  had  an  original  element,  a  seed  from  which  it  sprung; 
some  characteristics  of  doctrine  or  practice  which  belonged  to 
its  founder  ;  this  or  this  it  may  have  borrowed  ;  that  looks 
like  a  part  of  its  original  essence.  T!ie  results  of  such  a  pro- 
cess may  be  unsatisfactory  ;  they  will  certainly  be  startling  ; 
but  none  the  less  we  must  accept  them  as  our  only  means  of 
knowing  the  truth,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  analysis  of  the 
documents  of  a  religion,  if  conducted  with  common-sense, 
impartiality,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and,  above  all, 
sympathy,  may  furnish  a  respectable  substitute  for  the  actual 
facts  which  are  missing. 

But  the  BuJdiiist  literature  contains  not  only  the  alleged 
teachings  of  the  Buddha,  but  also  a  mass  of  statements  regaixi- 
ing  events  in  his  life,  and  in  the  lires  of  his  disciples  and 
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contemporaries.   The  Lalitavistara,  for  example,  is  a  full,  though 
incomplete^  biography  of  the  great  teacher.   Now»  the  ^eiy 
aspect  of  most  of  these  works  shows  that  they  beloug  to  a  late 
period  in  the  development  of  Buddhism.   The  doctrine  of  the 
Bodhisattvas  is  fully  established.  The  Buddha  is  surrounded 
angelic  visitants,  and  his  every  look  and  gesture  spreads 
terror  or  happiness  through  myriads  of  worlds.   Lotuses  spring 
where  he  treads.   The  most  stupendous  miracles  occur  at  eveiy 
moment  of  his  life ;  the  humaD,  the  natural,  the  possible,  are 
lost  io  a  vague  stream  of  flickering  wonders.   Out  of  this  chaos 
the  modern  narrator  attempts  to  evolve  some  order,  to  work 
back  from  this  kaleidoscopic  jnmble  of  lights  and  colours  to  the 
underlying  truth.    The  simplest  course,  and  the  one  which  has 
been  usunlly  pursued,  is  to  pick  out  nil  the  possible  incidents, 
all  that  can  be  cleared  of  the  snpeniatuial,  and  piece  them  into 
a  connected  life  of  tlie  BiidJlia.     Thus  Barth^kmy  i]e  St. 
Hilaire  gives  us  a  chapter  ou  the  life,  containing  tho  iucidents 
which  can  be  made  to  look  historical,  and  a  chapter  on  the 
legends,  containing  those  which  cannot.    But  we  ask,  what  is 
the  authority  for  this  distinction  ?    An  event  is  not  true  because 
it  is  possible.    If  we  read  in  the  life  of  St.  Columb  or  St.  Gall 
that  the  holy  man  rebuked  a  wicked  king  with  exceeding  bold- 
ness, whereupon  that  king  trembled,  and  submitted  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  lash  ;  and  in  the  next  sentence,  that  the  saint  caused 
the  hand  of  the  kins,  which  had  been  withered,  to  come  out 
straight  and  beautiful,  we  have  no  business  to  accept  the  former, 
and  reject  the  latter  statement;  both  must  stand  or  fall  together, 
and  the  incredibility  of  a  portion  destroys  or  weakens  our 
credence  of  the  remainder.   So  with  these  lives  of  the  Buddha. 
Nine  of  every  ten  statements  they  contain  are  palpable  un- 
truths ; — dreams  in  texture,  but  dreams  that  were  never  dreamed, 
only  invented ;  the  tenth  contradicts  no  physical  law  ;  and  all 
ten  rest  on  the  same  authority— an  absolutely  wortliless  one  for 
matters  of  fact.    How  then  can  we  learn  ?    Simply  by  putting 
every  statemnit  through  a  rigorous  cross-examination.    Is  this 
possible?  is  tlic  lirst  question  to  be  n?ked,  bat  only  the  first. 
Has  it  verisimilitude — the  stamp  and  aspect  which  truth  always 
bears,  and  which  untrutbs  often  want  ?    Is  it  the  sort  of  fact 
which  tradition  would  be  likely  to  hand  down  throudi  ;ige3 
without  literature,  the  sort  of  fact  which  men  rcmtiiil><  r  and 
tell  ?    Is  there  any  obvious  motive  for  its  invention, — to  couutjct 
the  Great  'J'eacher  with  some  later  development  of  doctrine,  to 
magnify  soate  favourite  modern  virtue,  to  lend  a  plausible  air  of 
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sanctHy  to  aome  place  or  family  or  wujg^  to  exaggerate  the 
early  importaoceof  the  Beet,  to  give  it  royal  patronage  or 
wide-apiead  fome^  to  heighten  the  impreaaion  of  the  virtue^ 
the  wifldom^  the  £|ieatneB8  of  the  founder,  to  make  the  atoiy  more 
pmnted  and  atrikmg,  or  even  more  square  and  aymmetrical  I 
when  all  these  questions  are  anaweietC  the  utmost  we  can  say 
IB  that  the  story  may  be  true,  and  we  must  look  to  wider 
d  priori  considerations  to  enable  us  to  assert  that  it  probably  ia 
true.   The  whole  question  is  one  of  the  more  or  less  probable  ; 
the  very  existence  of  the  historical  Buddha  is  not  ascertained 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  existence  of  Caesar  or  Karl  the  Qreat  is 
ascertained  ;  and  few  of  the  neatly-told  facts  of  his  biography 
will  brill  examination.    i?'or  an  example,  the  youiiL^  Siddhfirtha  is 
converted  to  the  love  of  a  solitary  life  of  meditation  by  tour  note- 
worthy incidents.    In  the  course  of  four  drives  from  the  palace 
to  four  gardens    situated  in    four  suburbs  of  the  city,  he 
meets  in  order  with  a  decrepid  old  man,  a  sick  man,  a  corpse,  and 
a  religious  meQclicaut.  On  cacli  occasion  he  enquires  of  his  coach-, 
man.  What  is  this  ?  and  each  occasion  tlie  coachman  improves 
by  a  hoimly  on  the  ills  of  life — old  age,  sickness  and  death, — and 
their  extirpation  by  means  of  the  sel^abandonment  of  the  mendi- 
cant  Now  this  legend,  as  it  involyea  no  miracle^  has  crept  into 
bistoiy,  and  ia  told  aerioualy  in  most  lives  of  the  fiuddh&  But 
what  claim  has  it  to  be  considered  historical  1  In  the  first  plaoe^ 
the  aymmetiy  and  repetition  of  the  occurrences  excite  a  doubt^ 
and  it  ia  incredible  that  a  highly-educated  nobleman  of  atxteen 
should  never  have  indulged  before  in  reflections  so  obvious^ 
should  never  have  seen  or  thought  over  objects  which  present 
themselvea  in  abundance  in  every  bazar.   Again,  the  introduction 
of  the  coachman  is  but  an  instance  of  the  same  train  of 
thought  (not  peculiar  to  India)  which  forms  the  ground-work 
of  the  Bhagavadgita,  where  Ood  himself  takes  the  coachman's 
form  to  illuminate  the  soul  of  a  young  prince.    We  can  see 
in  the  story  but  the  invention  of  a  later  day  to  account  for  a 
Doblcman's  couversioD,  and  we  can  grant  it  no  historical  sig- 
nificance.    But  it  will  be  said  that  under  criticism  of  this 
kind  the  history  will  melt  away.    The  sooner  the  l>etter,  if 
the  history  be  not  fact    Truth  is  founded  on  a  rock  ;  and  it 
is  our  business  to  believe  as  fact  only  what  can  be  fully  estab- 
lished as  fact,  and  to  classify  other  statements  according  to 
their  respective  degrees  of  probability,  or  to  throw  them  aside, 
except  as  illustrations  of  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics 
of  those  among  whom  they  fust  obtained  euirency  ,  for  under 
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thk  treatment  the  wildest  legends  may  be  used  to  elicit  the 
truth.  Let  there  have  been  no  Trojan  war,  is  Homer  not  a 
storehouse  of  history  ?  Such  is  the  work— destructive  and  then 
constructive— which  lies  before  the  future  historian  of  Bud* 
djiism  ;  the  present  writer  has  neither  the  learning,  the  leisure^ 
nor  the  industry  which  the  task  requires,  and  only  desires 
to  contribute  his  share  of  suggestions,  and  to  show  what  has 
been,  and  what  may  yet  be,  done. 

But  the  history  of  Buddhism  cannot  be  drawn  from  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  alone.  The  facts  wliich  they  briug  to  light 
must  be  placed  in  tlieir  due  relation  to  the  general  Indian 
history  :  and  we  lay  more  stress  upon  this,  as  Buddhism  has 
generally  been  held  to  be  the  domain  of  a  special  class  of 
writers.  Here,  however,  a  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  outs^t. 
There  is  no  general  Indian  history,  as  we  ordinarily  understand  ' 
the  term  ;  no  possibility  of  weaviog  a  continuous  narrative 
of  the  events.  The  fragmentary  condition  of  the  records 
seems  to  defy  chronology.  Long  ages  of  literary  culture  never 
produced  au  aiitiquaiian,  or  even  a  cliroiiicltr.  Prose  writing 
in  most  countries  con^mences  with  history  in  the  form  of 
annals.  The  Hebrews  ef  the  Scriptural  period  used  prose 
for  no  other  purpose ;  Hecatms  and  Herodotus  were  the 
earliest  Greek  prose  writers ;  Fabius  Pietor,  the  earliest  Roman. 
But  in  India  there  was  a  large  body  of  composition  on  religious, 
philosophical  and  scientific  subjects  before  any  one  thought 
of  writing  history.  Indeed,  in  the  Qangetic  plain  the  simple 
«rt  of  the  annalist  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Mussulman  invaders.  The  Raja  Tarangini  and  the  Maha- 
wanso,  the  oldest  hietorical  books  in  Indian  languages,  are 
the  product  of  border  countries,  outlyers  of  Hindu  civilisation. 
All  therefore  that  we  can  learn  of  the  course  of  events  in  India 
before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  A.D.,  is  derived  from 
incidental  sources  of  knowledge,  namely,  references  in  the 
works  of  foreigners,  coins  and  inscriptions,  and  historical 
allusions  or  notices  in  bouks  devoted  to  other  purposes, — or 
from  deduciiniis  drawn  from  the  general  body  of  literature. 
We  shall  glance  at  these  sources  in  order,  dwelling  more 
particularly  on  those  of  them  which  illustrate  our  present 
subject 

Firstly. — The  acquaintance  with  India,  which  we  derive  from 
the  works  of  foreigners,  is  of  the  most  fragmentary  character. 
A  few  loose  and  distorted  statements,  which  have  cost  anti- 
(iuanctt  more  trouble  than  they  arc  worth,  can  be  glcautd 
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from  tlie  earlier  Greek  writers*    A  gleam  of  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  state  of  the  Indus  region  by  the  narratives  of  Alex- 
ander's expedition;  and  tbe  embassj  to  Chandragupta  was 
productive  of  interesting  results  ;  for,  besides  the  extracts  from 
Megasthenes  given  in  Strabo,  we  find  military  details  in  Pliny's 
Sixth  Book,  which  are^  with  probabilit;^,  referred  to  the  same 
souice,  and  which  enable  ns  to  define,  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
the  possessions  and  resources  of  the  Mauriya  King.    But  here 
the  history  abruptly  stops,  and  the  very  name  of  Chandra- 
gupta's  more  powerful  grandson  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  Western  writers.   From  the  epitomizer  Justin  and  tbe 
Byzantine  historians  a  few  facts  may  be  gathered  regarding 
the  migration  of  tribes  on  the  North- Western  frontier,  and 
Ptolemy's   geography  supplies  abundance  of  details,  which 
would  be  W(M'th  more  if  his  localitien  could  be  better  identified. 
That  onr  kuowleiljj^e  of  Indian  rehi^ions  owes  little  to  the 
Grcoks  might  be  inferred  from  the  inaptitude  of  tho  latter 
to  comprehend  religious  ideas  and  nomenclature  dissunilar  to 
their  own.    The  institution  of  caste,  the  yofjis  and  the  vdnOr- 
praisthcc  mode  of  life  naturally  attracted  observation.  Some 
early  notices   are  believed  to  refer  to  Buddhism,   and  the 
iSraiuauas  or  Buddhist  devotees  of  Bactria  were  known  by  name 
to  Clemens  of  Alexandria  and  other  Christian  writers.  Add 
to  this  Jerome's  reference  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  Buddha, 
and  we  have  the  sum  total  of  all  that  Greek  or  Roman  authors 
can  tell  us  of  the  marvellous  revolution  of  thought  which  gave 
Buddhism  the  first  place  among  the  religions  of  the  East 
Megasthenes  describes  the  worship  of  Dionasos  and  Herakles 
as  he  saw  it  in  Behar ;  but  the  tempting  identification  of  these 
gods  with  ^iva  and  Erishnaf  introduces  a  painful  element  of 
uncertainty  into  the  chronology  of  Indian  religions.  The 
Buddhist  narratives  represent  the  popular  objects  of  worship 
as  Yaidic  and  elemental ;  Vishnu  is  rarely  mentioned,  and  then 
in  a  subordinate  position.   The  avatars  belong  to  the  later  or 

♦  Homer  speaka  of  Eastern  Ethiopians,  aucl  the  Mahabb^ta  mentions 
''black  inhabitantB  of  the  Himalayaa";  varvara  (Gk.  j^ap^apo^)  is 
"  cm  I  \' -baited.**   Hence  some  theorists  have  built  up  the  concej>tioii  of  a 

h!a -k  Papuan  or  Ne<,'rito  race  which  extender!  loncf  :\2:o  from  their  present 
hriuuts  through  the  Malay  countries  to  JSorthern  iudia,  and  have  left 
a  tiace  in  the  Andaman  islanders.  The  story  in  Herodotus  about  the 
gold-huuting  ants,  as  big  as  foxes,  U  derived  with  some  probability  from 
the  marmots,  whose  heaps  of  dug-out  earth  Moorcroft  noticed  on  the 
platenu  nf  Ladakh.  The  pipUika  gold  is  mentioned  in  the  MahS.bharata» 
t  See  Lassen,  Ind,  AU»  i.;92d  (2ud  ed.)  and  ii.  696,  732  (1st  ed.). 
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PauraDic  development  of  Hinduism,  and  the  elevation  of  Rftma 
and  Krishna^  heroes  of  p  pular  romaDoe»  into  incarnations  of 
God,  was  probably  a  Brahmanic  invention  designed  as  a  counter- 
poise to  Buddhism,  which  drew  much  of  its  strength  from  its 

consecration  of  human  heroes  as  objects  of  prayer  and  worshipu 
In  Saivism  again  we  have,  it  seems,  the  development  of  some 
popular  non-Ar3'an  cult.  Its  bloody  and  obscene  rites  are 
foreign  alike  to  the  Hinduism  of  the  Yedas,  and  to  that  in  the 
bosom  of  which  the  Buddhist  faith  grew  up,  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive a  contrast  greater  than  that  between  the  triumphant 
Dionusos,  the  conquering  hero  who  spread  delight  and  jollity, 
and  the  Tautric  divinity  whose  ornaments  were  the  skulls  of  his 
victims,  and  whose  tongue  was  red  with  human  blood.  What 
Megastlienes  actually  witnessed,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  the 
procession  with  tom-toms  which  reminded  him  of  the  Bacchic 
rites  (rites  which,  of  course,  he  was  not  indisposed  to  discover 
in  a  country  which  was  the  fabled  home  of  the  god),  was 
probably  then,  as  now,  an  ordinary  feature  of  an  Indian  holiday. 

With  the  debasement  of  letters  in  the  lower  empire,  curiosity 
about  the  ways  of  life  in  foreign  nations  died  out,  and  notices 
of  India  become  more  scanty  till  light  breaks  from  a  new 
quarter.  The  conversion  of  China  to  Buddhism  attracted 
towards  India  that  religious  interest  which  has  played  so 
important  a  part  in  making  the  nations  of  the  world  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Such  an  interest,  when  wakened  in  a  literary 
community,  naturally  produced  written  mementoes  of  itself; 
and  the  works  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  give  us  the  only  real 
picture  of  life  in  India  between  Asoka  and  the  Ghaznevide. 
Coins  and  inscriptions  furnish  names  and  dates,  and  lists  of 
dynasties,  more  or  less  trustworthy,  may  be  extracted  from  the 
PurA^nas  ;  but  so  little  do  bare  names  teacli  of  real  history  that 
the  existence  of  a  preponderating  Buddhist  monarchy  in  the 
seventh  century  was  not  even  suspected,  and  Hiucn-Tbsaog's 
picture  of  the  court  of  Siladitya  came  upon  the  world  of 
students  like  a  new  revelation.  But  Buddhism  was  now  approach- 
ing the  end  of  its  career ;  soon  religion  ceased  to  attract 
travellers  to  India,  and  gloom  again  settles  over  her  history  till 
commerce  and  conquest  led  the  Mussulman  to  her  shores. 

Secondly. — Inscriptions  and  coins  play  an  important  part  in 
the  dearth  of  genuine  literary  record,  but  the  period  for  which 
they  serve  as  material  helps  towards  the  study  of  Hindu  history, 
does  not  extend  as  far  back  as  the  origin  of  Buddhism.  There 
exists,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  reason  to  believe  that  the  use  of 
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^tten  letters  was  not  known,  at  all  events^  to  tbe  Indians  of 
]iadbyade«a»  much  before  tbe  time  of  i^soka.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  no  actual  inscription  on  stone  or  metal  can  be  traced  to  an 
earlier  date,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  proof  of  the  novelty  of  the 
discovery  that  Asoka  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  inscribe 
on  stone  political  and  religious  manifestoes  and  epitomes  of  his 
principles  of  government,  which  later  rulers  would  have  been 
content  to  circulate  by  means  of  the  pen  or  tbe  press.  To  this, 
however,  we  owe  the  permanency  of  his  edicts,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Asoka  supply  the  first  safe  standing-ground  for  the 
history  of  Buddhism,  the  first  point  at  which  we  may  securely 
take  stock  of  the  new  concrptiuns  whicli  it  had  introduced,  and 
work  backward  to  its  origins  and  forward  to  its  developments. 
Later  inscriptions  have,  as  may  be  seen  from  tlie  padres  of  the 
Bengal  Journal,  thrown  much  light  on  doubtful  points,  and  we 
owe  to  them  an  increased  kno\Y ledge  of  many  isolated  dynasties, 
but  they  are  not  comparable  in  this  respect  to  those  accumula- 
tions of  coins  of  the  Bactrian  period,  which  have  thrown  open, 
so  to  speak,  a  new  range  of  liistory.  The  gradual  tl(;baseraent  of 
the  coinage  from  the  pure  Greek  type  to  one  entirely  Indian, 
both  in  conception  and  execution,  affords  material  for  much 
inieiesting  speculation,  and  the  figures  and  emblems  upon 
coins  are  valuable  illustrations  of  the  history  of  religion. 

Thirdly, — Hiistorlcal  references  in  works  intended  for  other 
purposes  than  the  teaching  of  history,  would,  in  a  largely  literaiy 
age,  enable  us  to  reconstruct  contemporary  history  with  con- 
siderable success.  Indeed,  where  stilted  and  pompous  views  of 
.  the  dignity  of  history  have  prevailed,  we  look  exclusively  to  this 
source  of  information  for  our  knowledge  of  many  minor  details, 
such  as  the  history  of  fashion,  of  taste,  and  of  society.  The  free 
use  of  the  allusions  in  novels;  pl^ys,  sermons,  periodical  essays, 
and  ballads,  has  given  a  charm  to  the  writiiigs  of  Macaulay,  to 
which  no  mere  chronicler  of  the  rise  and  fail  of  ministries  and 
the  dispositions  of  the  battle-field  could  lay  claim.  In  India 
we  cannot  expect  assistance  from  tlie  fugitive  literature  of  the 
times  Ave  are  studying,  for  there  is  no  such  thmg.  Allnsive 
literature  springs  up  in  periods  when  reading  is  a  common 
accompHsliment,  for  it  appeals  to  an  immediate  success,  and 
adapts  itself  to  the  lightest  requirements  of  men, — to  their 
desire  for  aumsement  or  pastime.  But  the  Oriental  regarded 
literature  as  a  solemn  and  sacred  function.  It  was  not  to  wile 
away  an  idle  hour,  or  amuse  a  festive  crowd,  that  he  set  himself 
to  string  together  his  weighty  words,  but  for  some  gmve  purpose 
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of  religion  or  philosophy,  fiveiy  book  was  to  be  a  tcr^ftu  c«  Jet ; 
someibing  that  would  repay  the  trouble  of  being  learnt  off 

by  heart,  and  recited  on  many  future  days  to  listeners  yet  unborn. 
The  solemn  function  of  teaching  left  no  place  for  the  light  play 
of  fancy  that  strikes  at  contemporary  persons  and  events.  The 
knowledge  of  tlie  world,  as  we  call  it,  had  no  charm,  the  know- 
ledge of  men  no  interest,  except  so  far  as  the  gravity  of  their 
autTiority  saTictioocd  some  usage  of  religion  or  some  tenet  of 
wisdom.  Whatever  was  alien  to  the  serious  purpose  of  the  book, 
it  never  occurred  to  the  author  to  uote.  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  by  allusion  the  events  contemporary  with  such  works  as 
the  Brahmanas  and  the  Upanisha<ls  and  the  earlier  theological 
manuals  generally.  S(»iiio  facts  have  been  deduct  from  expres- 
sions casually  cmplujed  \jy  Pan  in  i  as  examples  of  rules.  Max 
Muller  s  chronological  conclusions  (in  the  History  of  Early 
Sanscrit  Literature)  rest  on  the  Yeiy  scantiest  data,  or  rather 
are  derived  fam  a  o(»isideratioii  of  the  sequence  observable 
in  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  series  of  works  which  he 
describes. 

In  books  of  a  later  period  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  quasi- 
bifitorical  matter,  but  all  is  subordinated  to  some  special  end, 
the  glorification  of  some  particular  creed  or  school.  The 
Br&hmans  are  the  greatest  offenders  in  this  respect  Indeed 
much  of  early  histoij,  as  derivable  from  the  Br^hmanical  works^ 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  with  the  definite  object  of  in* 
trodudng  a  view  of  early  Brahman  supremacy,  which  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  The  destruction  of  the  Kshatriyas,  for 
instance,  by  Para«u  RA,ma  may  be  a  myth,  condensing  in  a  single 
event  the  tendencies  of  ages,  but  it  mny  be  a  pure  falsehood 
intA  nded  to  serve  some  purpose  of  Brahmanicai  glory.  To  take 
a  stronger  instance,  the  Mfinava  Dharma  Sastra  wfi's  once 
received  as  an  actual  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  some  un- 
certain age,  when  the  kings  and  warriors  were  Kshatriyas,  and 
Brahmans  ruled  the  state  as  ministers,  and  exercised  priestly 
functions  of  a  nature  to  raise  them  far  above  the  secular  rulers. 
It  is  now  regarded  as  a  Brahman  Utopia,  a  picture  of  what  the 
state  should  be,  which  never  had  its  counterpart  in  fact.  The 
light  of  histoiy  is  fitful  and  uncertain,  but  it  reveals  to  us  no 
period  corresponding  to  the  picture  of  Hanu.  The  first  dynasty  - 
of  which  we  nave  rral  histonoal  knowledge,  was  a  Sudra  dynasty 
which  ruled  in  no  remote  comer,  but  over  the  whole  of  Northern 
lodia^  and  from  that  tune  till  the  Mahomedan  invasion  we  may 
mfely  assert  that  the  race  of  low-caste  and  hexetioal  monaicbi 
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never  failed  out  of  the  land.    But  Brahman  ascendency  was 
growing  among  the  peof^^  and  Brahmans  had  what  ve  dhould 
call  the  control  of  the  press  :  they  had  great  literary  power 
and  a  larctQ  audience,  ana    tlioy  used  their  means  throughout 
long  generations  with  the  steady  and  obstinate  determination  to 
win  tlieir  way  to  tlie  hi,<,diest  social  intluence.    Hence  these 
fictions  of  Bnlhman  ascendency   in  the  primeval  times  ;  hence 
the  reflection  of  the  existing  system  of  caste  back  upon  the 
earliest  ages  ;  hence  a  crowd  of  legends  asserting  the  greatness 
and  sanctity  and  divinity  of  their  race.    Tliis  cousideraLiou  in- 
troduces an  element  of  tlie  greatest  uncertainty  into  history,  so 
far  as  history  is  built  upon  traditions  preserved  in  books  ;  and  it 
becomes  indispensable  to  analyse  the  books  which  remain  to  us 
'with  the  object  of  detecting  the  arrih'e  peneie  with  which 
they  were  composed,  or  how  rar  they  may  have  been  recast 
in  later  times  by  a  jealous  priesthood.    The  Fur&nas  are 
obvious  instances  of  works  concerned  with  the  definite  motive 
of  recommending  certain  sets  of  religious  ideas  and  observances, 
and  falsifying  history  to  serve  the  purpose  of  their  writers ; 
and  the  great  epics,  originally  spontaneous  presentations  of 
popular  traditioUi  have  been  subjected  to  recension  with  similar 
objects.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Bn  1  linst  scriptures,  as  entirely 
ahen  to  Brahmanism,  were  contemptuously  cast  aside  and^ 
being  untouched  by  recension,  possess  considerable  corrective 
value,  though  subject  to  their  own  class  of  aberrations  ;  while  of 
the  earliest  compositions  of  all,  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Yeda^ 
we  may  safely  maintain  that  they  are  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  unbiassed  Hindu  mind,  and  that  their  early-established 
sanctity  has  preserved  them  from  sacrilegious  revision.  Such 
history  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Rig-Veda  (and  the  amount  is 
but  slight,  including  merely  a  few  geographical  notices,  a  sketch 
of  manners  and  religion,  and  references  to  the  emigrations  of 
a  few^  early  tribes,)  may  be  accepted  a.s  entirely  free  from  dis- 
torting influences  ;  in  all  the  other  cases  we  must  apply  the 
suitable  correctives  to  each. 

The  Buddhist  histonr  will,  we  may  expect,  depreciate  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Br&hmans ;  it  will  exaggerate  the 
territorial  dominion,  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the 
»  monarchs  who  favoured  Buddhism ;  it  will  glorify  the  earthly 
origin  of  Siddh&rtha,  and  represent  the  S&kya  race,  petty 
princes  of  a  corner  of  Gorakhpur,  as  pre-eminent  in  power  and 
iofluence  among  the  rulers  of  India  ;  it  will,  in  spite  of  chronolor 
gical  difficttlUefl^  count  the  philosophers  and  grammarians  whose 
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name  was  in  every  woutb,  as  disciples  of  the  Baddha  or  supporters 
of  Buddhism ;  it  will  run  into  the  utmost  numerical  extravagance 
in  estimatiDg  the  number  of  stkatn^yiB  who  atteuded  a  council, 
or  of  mendicaDts  fed  by  a  prince  or  noble,  or  in  enumerating  the 
great  foundations  of  the  Buddhist  princes — stupoB  and  viharas ; 
and  it  will  ignore  all  persons  and  events  that  do  not  tend  to  its 
o\m  gloiy.  The  philosophical  religion  of  the  Upanishads  is 
not  winded  to  by  the  Buddhists  even  for  the  purpose  of  contro- 
versy ;  and  of  Kama  and  Krishna^  who  must  have  in  the  earliest 
times  occupied  some  place  in  popular  tradition,  it  never 
occunTil  to  them  to  speak.  Similar  omiRsions  are  chargeable 
against  the  Brrihinans,  who  have  preserved  no  tradition  of  the 
mij^bty  empire  of  Asoka,  so  that  if  we  had  not  tlie  ample 
evidence  of  inscriptions,  we  might  conceive  that  the  extent 
of  iiis  dominion  and  the  facU  of  his  life  were  iiiveniious  of 
Buddhist  romance.  So  fragmentary,  so  distorted  by  tlie  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  sects,  are  the  materials  with  wiiich  we 
bave  to  work. 

Of  these  materials  it  may  well  be  admitted  that  the  Buddhist 
are  the  most  valuable  for  historical  purposes.  The  Mahabha- 
rata,  rich  as  it  is  in  its  surroundings,  has  in  its  substance  little 
significance,  and  may  be  but  a  lying  tale.  The  Homeric  legend 
has  this  advantage  over  the  Hindu,  that  we  can  attach  its  pic- 
tures and  allusions  to  a  definite  date,  and  form  a  correct  view  o£ 
society  at  an  ascertainable  period;  while  the  Mahdrbbftrata is 
of  such  uncertain  origin,  and  has  been  so  worked  up  and  dis- 
guised  by  recension,  that  criticism  has  a  task  of  double  dijfi- 
culty,  first  in  ascertaining  what  parts  of  the  work  belong  to 
the  original  scheme^  and,  secondly,  in  deciding,  within  many 
centuries  of  time  marked  by  many  revolutions  of  thought,  to 
what  approximate  era  that  original  scheme  should  be  referred. 
The  PurAnas  again  furnish  abundance  of  quasi-historical  matter, 
but  mostly  in  the  form  of  long  genealogical  lists,  fragmentary, 
arbitrary,  and  disphiying  too  many  traces  of  invention  to 
be  of  sohd  use.  The  Buddlust  books,  on  the  other  hand, 
rehatc  to  a  period  which  can  be  approximately  fixed,  and,  after 
the  first  two  centuries  at  least,  to  events  for  which  archajolo- 
gists  are  able  to  furnish  corn/boration,  (Witness  Cunningham's 
discovery  of  tlie  relics  of  Kasyapa  and  iMadhyama  sent  as 
missionaries  to  the  Himavanta  after  the  third  general  council.*) 
Asoka  especially,  in  many  respects  the  most  conspicuous 


*  BhUea  Topes,  p.  119. 
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of  Indian  monarchs,  has  a  pre-eminenoe  in  tbis^  thai  tbe 
events  of  his  life  are  well  known  to  ns  fiom  almost  oontem- 
potaiy  records ;  he  himself  on  rock  and  stone  has  left  us  a 
mass  of  kaowledge,  and  his  reign  so  fixed  itself  in  men's 
miuds  as  the  culmioatiDg  era  of  Buddhism  that  its  minutest 
details  were  long  and  eagerly  remembered.  Before  Asoka  we 
find  a  period  of  iLirkaess^  with  onlv  here  and  there  some  isolated 
name  or  fact  which  seems  to  render  the  darkness  visible ;  after 
his  death,  although  the  tradition  of  great  empires  meets  our 
.  eye  ;  although  we  hear  of  courts  where  learned  mea  shone  like 
jewels,  of  mighty  victories  achieved  by  renowned  heroes ; 
although  pillar  and  si  it  pa  and  dome  and  monastery  studded 
the  country,  eacii  bearing  the  name  and  praises  of  its  founder; 
although  commerce  flourished,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  then 
meriting  its  name,  was  bordered  from  Dwfpa  Sukiiatara* 
to  furthest  Bali  with  Indian  settlements ;  although  tlie  arts 
and  sciences  culminated,  and  a  thousand  pens  were  at  work 
recounting  the  ancient  glories  of  religion  and  the  deeds  of  mighty 
heroes  now  fa^st  becuining  the  popular  gods,  or  spinning  endless 
eobwebs  of  metaphysical  speculation,  "  where  nought  is 
everything,  and  everything  is  nought,"  or  representing  in 
scenic  vision  the  every  day  iifb  of  court  and  people  ; — ^yet  no 
historian  sat  down  to  write  the  annals  of  his  time,  and  tbe 
greatest  names  of  the  period  formed  only  centres  for  cycles  of 
romantic  and  absurd  fables^  such  as  those  which  cluster  round 
the  name  of  Vikraraaditya.  Buddhism  produced  an  energy 
of  thought  which  in  its  first  glow  fixed  itself  on  an  immediate 
piesent ;  its  later  stages  and  the  new  religions  of  Krishna  and 
the  Tantras  strove  to  ally  themselves  with  an  unknown  and 
fi>nnle8s  past 

Having  then  these  subsidiaiy  sources  of  information,  which, 

slight  as  each  seems  when  regarded  alone,  form  in  the  mass  a 

considerable  possession,  the  historian  of  early  India  is  bound, 
in  constructing  from  tliem  a  consistent  fabric,  to  rely  for  the 
most  part  on  that  class  of  considerations  which  might,  in  rela- 
tion to  actual  historical  facts,  be  denommated  a  priori ;  we 
mean  on  general  ideas  derivable  from  facts  of  race  and  national 
character,  and  from  that  view  of  the  national  evolution  of 
thought  which  the  literature  as  a  whole  supplies.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  push  the  subject  furtlier  in  regard  to  the  general  jDhenomeua 
of  Indian  history.    We  have  said  enough  to  show  something  of 

*  DioBcoridia  of  the  Greeks;  now  Soootnu 
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the  mutual  light  which  is  reflected  at  once  by  Buddhist  upon 
general  Indian  history,  and  by  general  history  upon  Buddhism  ; 
and  to  convince  our  readers  liow  imperfpct  must  be  the  procedure 
of  those  who  attempt  to  illustrate  llie  one  without  the  other. 
We  have  sliown  that  Buddhist  hterature  atibrds  a  chrouological 
point  dappui  for  the  historian  of  India,  that  it  gives  us  the 
external  history,  and  paints  the  ideas,  of  a  definite  epoch,  and  ■ 
thus  enables  us  to  correct  the  speculations  of  those  who,  attach- 
ing exaggeiatcd  Uiipurtance  to  some  favourite  lino  of  argument, 
form  conclusions  at  variance  with  fact  regarding  pre-historic 
India,  and  yre  have  hinted,  on  the  other  hand^  that  as  Bud- 
dhism was  no  intrusive  phenomenon,  but  a  blossom  from  the 
Indian  tree,  it  must  be  explicable  by  means  of  the  laws  of 
Indian  thought,  and  the  sum-total  of  previous  Indian  develop- 
ment In  the  few  pages  which  remain,  we  shall  attempt  a 
sketch,  necessarily  brief  and  meagre,  of  the  conditions  of  Indian 
society  under  which  Buddhism  rose.  The  present  writer's 
interest  in  his  subject,  though  strong,  is  new,  and  his  aim  is  - 
only  to  place  the  conclusions  of  others,  so  far  as  he  can  accept 
them,  in  a  clearer  light  than  has  hitherto  been  done  in  any 
pppular  writing. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  Buddhism,  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  ascertain (m1  facts,  commences  with  Asoka  ;  tradition 
pushes  it  several  centuries  further  back.    It  will  be  useful  to  • 
settle  a  few  of  the  more  important  dates  connected  with  its 
rise,  before  proceeding  with  our  story.    That  of  Asoka  can  be  . 
established  as  closely  as  Indian  events  will  bear,  and  will  . 
help  us  toward  the  era  of  Sakyamuni.    Asoka's  grandfather,  • 
Chandragupta,  the  founder  of  the  Peacock  *  dynasty  of  Patua, 
was  ruler  of  an  empire  which  included  the  PanjA,i»,  in  which 
Country  he  waged  war  with  Seleukos  Nikator,  who  reigned  in 
Asia  from  312  to  280  B.C.    That  Chandragupta  was  elevated 
to  power  in  the  Panj&b  on  the  death  or  departure  of  Alezan-  * 
der^s  lieutenants,  is  stated  by  a  late  writer,  Justin,  whose  work, 
however,  is  an  epitome  of  that  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  Trogus 
Pompeius  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  had  before  him  the 
Indian  memoirs  of  Megasthenes^  the  well-known  ambassador  of 
Seleukos  at  the  Court  of  Chandragupta^   Justin's  authority, 

*  Tliis  derivation  of  Manriya  ohtaiiied  from  a  commentary  quoted 
by  Tumour  in  his  introductioa  to  the  Maliawausu,  p.  xxxix.  That 
Pataliputra,  called  by  the  Greeks  raliboilira,  i&  iLe  prcaeut  Patua,  Las 
been  very  fairly  tstabli^ed* 
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therefore,  is  decide<^lly  good,  and  we  may  assume  that'Chaodra- 
giipta's  reigQ  commeiiced  in  or  close  to  the  year  335  B.C.  That 
he  leigaed  twenty-four  yearH,  and  his  son  Bindnaata  twenty-four 
or  twenty-eight  years,  rests  upon  native  testimoaj.  whioU- we  have 
no  reason  to  gainsay.  We  have  thus  267 — 2G3  B.C.  aa  the  time 
of  tlie  accession  of  Asoka,  a  date  further  CL  Dliimed  by  the  in- 
scription near  Peshawar,  which  gives  liie  names  of  his  Grecian 
contemporaries,  Antiochos,  Autigouos,  Ptolemaios  and  Mag^ 
Three  of  these  are  dynastio  names*  but  only  one  Ma^  is  known, 
to  have  reigned,  viz.,  the  king  of  Kui^nlr  in  Afnca^  who  die4 
HO.  258. 

The  date  of  Sftkyamuni  cannot  be  establiiahed  with  similar^ 
accuracy.  We  may  lay  aside  the  prevaiUng  Obiaese  tradition 
founded  on  a  prophecy  of  the  Buddha  that  his  religipa  would 
be  introduced  into  China  a  thousand  years  after  his  death  ;  and 
the  fourteen  different  dates  current  in  Thibet  would  only  em- 
.barrass  us.  The  Ceylonese  tradition  is  more  worthy  of  respects 
for  the  Ceylonese  alone  among  Indian  people  have  a  long  course  of 
contemporary  annals,  and  up  to  within  two  centuries  of  the  time  (rf 
Asoka  their  chronology  is  demoiTstrably  accurate.  The  Ceylonese 
too  were  the  earliest  converts  out  of  Hindustan,  and  their  tradition 
lepresents,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  of  the  Indian  Buddhists 
of  the  time  of  Asoka.  They  fixed  the  year  corresponding  to 
643  B.C.  for  the  death  of  the  Buddha  ;  and  if  this  date  agreed 
ivith  the  others  given  by  them,  it  might  be  accepted  as  not  im- 
probable. But  they  lay  still  more  stress  on  the  tradition  that  218 
years  intervened  between  the  death  of  the  Buddha  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Asoka,  or  more  probably  the  great  Council  of  the  Church 
held  in  the  eigbteenUi  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  tliis  tradition  recurs 
in  other  countries.  Now  the  accepted  chronology  of  the  luDgdom . 
of  Magadha  or  Bahar,  from  the  sovereign  contemporary  with  the 
Buddha  till  the  accession  of  Asoka,  fills  up  thia  interval  of  two. 
centuries  with  tolerable  nicety  ;,  and  the  difficulties  cofMost 
in  fitting  in  with  that  calculation .  the  date  of  543  R0.  for  the 
Buddha's  death,  which  brings  Asoka  about  sixty  years  too 
early»  and  .  makes  him  a  conteroporaiy  of  Alexander,  which  we 
know  to  be  impossible.  There  are  two  modes  of.  escape ;  either 
the  death  of  S4kyamuni  is  antedated  by  sixty  years,  or  sixty  years 
have  slipned  out  of  the  intervening  chronology.  Professor 
Lassen  aaopts  the  latter  conjecture,  and  there  is  a  natural 
temptation  to  allow  as  much  time  as  possible  for  the  develops 
ment  ot  Buddhism  ;  but  his  restoration  of  the  lost  sixty  years 
is  founded  on  a  pure  hypothesis.   And  there  is,  it  seems  to  us, 
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a  consideration  which  should  deter  us  from  such  an  attempt. 

How  did  the  Ceylou  Buddliists  arrive  at  the  era  of  Sakyamuni's 

death  ?  They  would  of  course  claim  a  special  revelation  ;  but 
^' this  we  cannot  admit    They  had  no  independent  chronological 

dlitiiin  to'jniide  them,  lliey  were  not  helped  by  synchronisms 
«  with'  any  foreign  era   They  obteined  the  date  by  computing  the 

*  Migns'of  the  kings  backward  irom  Asoka  till  they  amved.  at  the 

*  king  contemporary  with  the  -Buddha.  •  If  an  error  occurred  in  the 
'  <!miiputation,  that  error  would  vitiate  the  leaalt    We  cannot 

*  assume  'the  result  to  be  correct^  and  the  computation  wrong. 
Their  error  lay  in  their  datum/the  reign  of  Asoka,  which  they 

-  placed  about  sixty  years  too  early.    The  result  is  that  the  date 

*  of  643  B.C.  cannot  be  supported,  and  we  may  lay  down  that, 
"according  to  the  general  belief  of  early  times,  the  death  of  S&kya* 

*  muni  had  happened  about  200  years  before  Asoka's  accession, 
or  about  4G0  to  470  years  B.C.  If  thi.s  general  belief  be  not 
well  founded  (and  an  exact  list  of  kings,  with  the  length  of 

'  tlicir  reigns,  handed  down  from  times  when  the  use  of  writini^ 
was  not  general,  is  iio  doubt  open  to  suspicion),  we  have  no  means 
whatever  of  conectmg  it.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
development  of  thought  by  centuries,  especially  in  periods  of 

«  intellectual  excitement,  and  in  the  absence  of  details,  an  cl 
priori  philosopher  would  have  been  disposed  to  expand  the 

*  events  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  of  our  own 
history  over  an  indefinitely  large- space  of  years. 

The  natural  division 'of  India  is  that  into  Hindustan  and' the 

-  'X>eccan,  not  because' the  one- is  continental,  and  the  other  penin- 
^  "Bular;  nor  becatuse  the  one  consists  mainly  of  two  extenslTe  riyer- 

TsUeys,  and  the  other  of  an  elevated  table^land>  but  because 
'  they  are  separate  'by  a  barrier  of  mountain  and  forest^-  the  ' 
'  Tiiiidhya  range;  %hich'  renders  impossible  any  but  a  veiy  slow 
ibfiltration  of  -ideas  and  peculiarities  of  race.  '  At  the  times  of 
'  which  we -speak,  such  infiltration  was  already  at  work.  Aryan 
'  'merchfints  visited  the  harbours  of  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula ; 
and  ai^  far  back  as  the  age'  of  Solomon ,  brought  the  produce  of 
'  Malabar, — conspicuous  animals,  elephants'  tuskir,  fragrant  woodS^* 
and  such  things  as  savages  barter, — to  factories  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  whither  arrived  at  measured  intervals  the  adventur- 
ous Phflsnician  squadron^  bringing  the  Hindus  the  first  news 


*  Also  liaps  cotton,  which  in  Hebrew,  and  tin,  which  iu  Greek,  bears 
an  Indian  name,  bee  Lassen,  i.  539,  and  ii.  553;  idnOf  ct^pcciallyi  Geii« 
eniuB,  in  JSneh  and  OrUber'»  Cyclopoedia,  s,  v,  Ophir. 
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tbey  had  heard  of  foreign  lands  and  gods  and  races,  and  of  the 
alphabet,  that  wondrous  instrument  for  expressing  thought^ 
which  the  Semitic  mind  had  brought  to  maturity  before  its 
want  was  felt  by  other  nations.   As  time  advanced,  the  coasts  of 
the  peninsula  were  studded  with  Aryan  factories,  and  from  each 
of  these  points  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  useful  arts, 
and  the  simpler  religious  usages  of  the  Aryans,  radiated  into  the 
interior.   There  was,  too,  among  the  Br^hmans  an  extraordi- 
nary usage  which  largely  contributed  to  the  civilization  of  the 
forest  tribes.    Every  Brahman  was  bouml  by  custom,  at  a  certain 
period  of  his  career,  to  ([uit  the  life  of  cities,  and  retire  into  the 
forest  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  hermit.    The  sages  scat- 
tered in  the  woods  of  the  Viodliya,  and  even  beyond  that  great 
natural  boundary,  earned  the  veneration  of  the  wild  hunters 
among  whom  they  lived  ;  in  return  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
they  gave  them  the  rudiment'?  of  teaching,  and  thus  Aryan 
culture  spread  into  the  licni  t  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  from  its 
northern  frontier  as  from  its  maritime  shores.    But  there  was 
no  conquest,  no  armed  occupation  by  Aryan  warriors.  Their 
force,  never  perhaps  very  considerable,  had  spent  itself  among 
the  great  inert  mass  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Ganges 
valley,  as,  pursuing  the  line  of  least  resistance^  they  first  swept, 
then  crept,  towards  the  point  where  Calcutta  now  stands^  The 
broad  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  su£Sced  for  them  ; 
and  if  the  legendaiy  BiLma  was  in  truth  a  Hindu  conquezor 
who  traversed  the  southern  plateau,  his  expedition  left  no  mark 
and  excited  no  emulation.    Chandragupta's  empire  united  all  the 
Af]r&n  principalities  of  the  North,  but  did  not  overstep  the  boun* 
daries  of  the  Vindhya.  * 

It  is  possible  that  the  Aryanization  of  Northern  India  may 
have  been  overstated ;  it  is  certain  that  the  conditions  of  the 
question  are  not  always  accurately  conceived.  How  w.ts  the 
country  peopled  before  the  earliest  Aryan  tribes  entered  from  the 
North- West?  and  what  has  become  of  the  original  population? 
A  glance  at  the  several  divisions  of  India  will  collect  mto  a  focus 
what  scattered  rays  of  light  may  anywhere  Ije  met  with.  The 
south  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  races  of  common  type  whose 

♦  The  Pdndhva  Kingdom  of  South  India  was  probably  ruled  over  by 
an  ofi^faoot  of  the  great  Aryan  family;  but  tluB  does  not  prove  colouintion 
more  than  Sir  James  Brooke's  rdj  m  Borneo  proves  English  immigratioQ 
there .  It  waa  probably  due  to  the  ascendency  of  one  vigorous  Ajyan  fBunily 
over  comparative  savages..  , 
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language  is  found  to  be  what  is  ealled  TnramaD,  which  merely 
means  that  it  stands  on  the  same  grade  of  development  with 
those  of  the  Central  Asian  races,  of  which  the  Turkish  is  the  best 
known  type.  But  the  languages  of  South  India  have  a  fixity 
^  'which  is  not  found  among  Komads,  and  the  several  populations 
speaking  them  were  in  all  probability  settled  within  their  pre- 
sent ])oundaries  before  the  Aryan  invasion.  The  hypothesis  that 
the  Dravidian  tribes  were  driven  by  that  invasion  into  the  South 
is  one  that  cannot  be  maintained.  They  have  no  linguistic  rela- 
tions with  any  people  of  Northern  India»  and  there  is  nothing  to 
explain  their  origin  and  migrations  except  the  fact  that  a  lan- 
g"uage  with  some  identical  roots  is  spoken  by  the  Brahnis  or  moun- 
taineers of  Beluchistan,  which  would  point  to  an  immigiation  from 
the  North-West  at  some  period  long  before  the  dawn  of  history. 
The  forests  and  mountains  of  Central  India  are  inhai)ited 
principally  by  Gonds  and  other  tribes,  rougher  and  more 
uncultured  members  of  the  Southern  family  of  nations,  and  like 
them  to  be  provisionally  regarded  as  aboriginal,  that  is  to  say, 
as  having  inhabited  their  present  scats  as  far  back  as  history 
and  tradition  reach.  More  to  Eastward  are  Santhals  and  Kols, 
forest  tribes  whose  language  shows  a  different  set  of  roots,  and 
-whose  traditions  point  to  immigration  from  the  Northern  plabs 
in  times  not  very  remote.*  These  help  to  solve  our  problem, 
but  ,only  partially,  as  a  few  scattered  tnhes  can  barely  account 
for  a  small  portion  of  the  population  of  the  plaina  In  the 
Himalayas  again,  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges  valley,  prevail 
Thibetan  tribes,  whose  marked  physiognomy  distinctly  separates 
them  from  the  inhabitants  of  India.  Sow,  looking  to  the  plains 
themselves,  we  find  that  their  populations  class  themselves 
broadly  into  three  great  divisions :  the  cultivable  portions 
of  the  Panj^b  and  Sind,  with  the  bordering  countries  to  East  and 
"West,  are  occupied  mainly  by  Jats  ;  the  TTpper  Ganges,  as  far  as 
Patna,  and  its  aflflucnts,  by  Hindustanis ;  and  the  Delta, 
"with  its  neighbourhood,  by  Beugalis.  Who  the  Jiits  are  we 
know  from  history.  Migrations  of  nomad  tribes  in  the  Chnio^e 
Empire  pushed  a  Turanian  race  to  the  frontiers  of  Kashmir 
before  the  beginning  of  our  era.  At  the  time  of  Christ  one  of 
its  chiefs  was  in  possession  of  the  Kashmir  valley,  and  founded 
a  "  Scythian  Kingdom/'  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  reached  to 

*  See  especially  Mr.  Hunter's  valuable  fourth  chai>tcr  ;  albo  an  excel' 
lent  paper  on  the  races  of  Chdta  N&gporei  in  the  Bengal  Journal  for  186^ 
by  Colonel  Dalton* 
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tho  mouth  of  the  ludus  on  one  side,  and  to  the  Upper  Ganges  on 
the  other.  After  conquest  followed  occupation,  and  the  mill- 
tarr-  Jd»t8  dislodged  the  "weak  and  scattered  Aryans  of  the 
'  lAdtts,  who  took  lefhge  Iq  the  country  about  Sttrat>  the  'Ariake 
of  Ptolemy,  and  long  aftowards  emerged  into  history  as  Mah- 
rattas.  In  the  Hindustanis  we  find  a  taoe  which  beyond  all 
others  in  India  can  claim  pure  Aryan  blood.  The  proportion 
of  the  upper  classes  to  the  Siidras  is  greater  than  elsewhere ; 
and  all  Aryan  history  is,  so  to  speak,  concentrated  in  the'  tnH 
-which  they  inhabit.  Here  dwelt  the  great  tiaditional  races,  the 
Kurus  and  Pandas,  the  story  of  whose  wars  and  hate  is  to  the 
Hindus  of  the  present  day  what  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the 
confederacy  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  was  to  the  Greeks.  Here 
reigned  tlic  venerable  lines  named  from  the  Sun  and  from  the 
Moon,  to  whom  every  petty  chief  in  India  defiantly  traces  back  his 
pedigree.  Here  Riima  and  Krishna  led  their  triljes  in  many  a 
fray  and  foray, — uncouth  heroes  of  a  primitive  time,  but  of  force 
to  hold  captive  the  popular  heart,  till  the  exigencies  of  contro- 
versy required  the  consecration  of  new  gods,  and  the  Brahraaiis 
found  no  others  whose  claims  would  be  so  readily  admitted.  Here 
the  division  of  caste  was  consecrated,  and  the  order  of  society,  as 
we  read  it  in  Mann,  was  elaborated;  and  if  the  earliest  rhythmic 
treasures  of  the  Aryan  mind  point  to  a  mere  western  locality,  they 
serve  but  as  the  foundation  of  the  vast  edifice  of  commentaiy 
and  ritual  and  specnlation  whibh  was  ndsed  ttpion  them'*  heM. 
Here,  too/in  the  heart  of.  Br&bmanism,  atrose-  that"  Buddhistic 
reform  the  history  of  which  We  propose  to  trace,  and  whieh^the 
speculative  and  a£icetic  tendencies,  till  then  the  ezclusiire 
property  of  the  Bi^hmans,  fostered  and  fed.  '  ^The  Br&hmanic 
system  never  prevailed  in  the  PanjAb,  whose  scanty  Aryan  popu- 
lation was  exposed  to  foreign  influences,  and  followed'  the  set- 
tlers of  the  Middle  Land  neither  in  their  religious  speculations 
nor*  in  their  social  development;  and  in  Bengal  it  advanced 
BO"  slowly  that  in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ  it  was  found 
necessary  to  introduce  from  the  far  west  a  compauy  of  Brih- 
man.%  who  are  at  this  day  claimted  by  the  main  body  of  Bengali 
'Br^hmans  as  their  ancestors. 

Bengal,  in  fact,  lias  been  Aryanized  rather  by  contact  than  by 
conquest.  When  the  Aryan  invaders  entered  North  India,  they 
found  a  sparse  population  of  swarthy  tribes  of  low  development. 
Of  these  some  submitted,  and  "were  received  into  their  organiza- 
tion as  slaves  or  Stldras  ;  others,  the  demons  or  ogres  of  the 
eaiiiest  songs,  harcassed  the  new  settlers  as  long  as  they  could, 
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luui,  finalljr  woisted,  fled  rigbt  and  lel^^  mto  the  lower  ranges, 
or  forw;^rd  into  the  marshy  flats  of  Bengal  Thas  we  have  in 
l^iimaqn  on-  one  side,  and  in  Rajmahai.  on  the  other,  tribes 
apiMUpently. consanguineous  with  the  SMcas  pr  low  caste  inhabi- 
tf^itsof  Hindu  Stan  ;  and  in  Bengal  a  nation  of  Sudras  reverenc- 
ing a  body,  of  firaiimans,  whose  light  complexion  bespeaks 
their  difference  of  race,  an(f -whose  traditions,  as  we  have  seen, 
ppJnt  to  a  modern  introduction.  In  this  way  the  bulk  of  the 
non-Aryan  inhabitants  of  the  Middle  Land  found  themselves 
swept  down  among  the  kindred  tribes  which  were  struggling 
with  nature  in  the  Tiow-risen  Bcn^ral,  wliere,  while  the  Aryans 
were  developin<^^  tl:rii  religion  and  order  not  without  efiort  in 
Oude  and  the  iJoab,  they  also  progressed  in  the  arts  of  life  by 
the  help  of  peaceful  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  of 
Brahmanical  settlements  in  their  midst,  and  ultimately  of  com- 
mercial and  political  relations  with  Aryan  states.  A  concen- 
trated population,  with  its  close  contact  between  man  and  man, 
was  capaV)le  of  retaining  and  communicating  .such  impressions, 
which,  were  iost  anioug  the  kindred  tribes  of  sparse  mountain- 
eers, and  as  from  time  to  time  we  meet  in  Indian  literature  with 
casual  notices  of  the  Eastern  kingdoms,  we  can  trace  a  distinct 
advance  in  manneis  and  in  importance* 

The  traditions  of  the  time  of  ^kyamuni  have  preserved  io  us 
the  names  of  several  kines  his  contemporaries,  and  there  is  no 
dbnbt  that  Aryan  India  had  never  up  to  this  time  been  united 
under  a  single  ruler.  In  the  limited  tract  of  country  which  the 
Buddha's  wanderings  embraced,  Bhftgalpur,  Bahar,  Qorakh- 
piu;  Oude,  and  Benares  formed  separate  kingdoms,  while  Tir- 
hut  was  under  the  oligarcbical  sway  of  a  particular  family.  * 
But  even  the,  vassals  who  ruled  subordinate  districts  affected 
princely  styles  Every  gentleman's  household  in  India  is  regu- 
lated like  a  court,  and  the  steward  of  a  country  squire,  or  the 
head-clerk  of  a  merchant,  bears  the  same  title  with  an  emperor's 
prime  minister.  This  inherent  fcudalistn  is  incomj)lete  with- 
out a  liead;  but  before  the  fourth  century  B.C.  no  Arj^an  mo- 
narch iiud  raised  himself  so  high  as  to  claim  allegiance  from 
his  fellow-kings.  The  nameless  Raja  (for  For  us  or  Paurava 
is  a  mere  adjective  of  race)  who  opposed  Alexander  with  such 
determination,  was  but  one  of  several  rulers  in  the  Panj^b 
alone,  and  there  were  tribes  in  that  degraded  country,  as  tho 

*  The  Likhavis  of  YaulUy  which  was  situated  on  the  Gandak,  nearly 
opposite  Patiia. 
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Brahmans  styled  it,  who  kaew  neither  priest  nor  king.  But  while 
Alexauder  was  on  the  Indus,  the  states  ou  the  Ganges  were  under- 
goiDg  a  process  of  consolidation.  The  kiug  of  Patna  had 
become  supreme  on  the  middle  Gauges,  and  the  mere  rumour  of 
hi.s  .strength  sutficcd  to  check  the  Macedonian  advance.  After 
Alexanders  death  at  Babylon,  when  cjowns  nearer  home  were 
to  be  had  for  the  fighting  for,  bis  lieutenants  hastened  away  to 
join  the  miUet  first  murdering  the  Paurava  raja  in  order  to 
carry  away  his  elephants,  which  counted  for  a  serious  help  in 
warfare.*  In  the  disorganization  which  followed,  Ohandragupta 
found  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  master  of  the  Paa- 
j&b^  and  soon  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  attack  the  Patna 
mpnarcby,  before  the  bare,  repute  of  which  the  Greeks  had  quailed 
But  the  Patua  king's  unpopularity  helped  his  adversary; 
and  aided  by  Brahman  intrigue  against  a  low-caste  ruler, 
Chandragupta  made  himself  master  of  Patna,  and  in  time 
of  the  whole  of  Northern  India,  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  to  those  of  the  Ganges.  His  dominions  thus  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  present  Bengal  Presidency,  with  the 
northern  part  of  that  of  Bombay,  and  the  outlying  valley  of 
the  Kabul  river.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Kaslunir  formed 
p  ut  of  his  empire ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  part  ui  Asoka's, 
who  also  extended  his  domiuious  southward  along  the  sea-board 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Thus  Asoka's  empire  was  made  up  of 
three  ditiereut  groups  of  communities  in  as  many  grades  of  deve- 
lopment. The  nations  on  tlie  Ganges  had  carried  out  their 
proper  Indian  culture,  unmoved  by  any  external  influence  except 
that  of  the  great  servile  mass  below.  To  the  west  of  these,  from 
Itashmir  to  Sind,  and  from  Kandahar  (Alexandria  apud  Faro- 
pamisum)  to  Surat^  dwelt  a  series  of  nations  equally  Aryan  bat 
not  equally  Indian,  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mann  school  of 
politicians,  but  advanced,  if  we  measure  them  with  the  world  at 
large ;  for  Semitic  culture  had  operated  for  eight  hundred  yeais 
on  their  sea-board ;  some  of  their  tribes  had  long  been  subject  to 
Persia,  and  had  participated  in  the  breadth  of  view  and  the  social 
growth  that  are  found  even  among  the  distant  dependencies  of  a 
great  empire ;  whatever  thought  was  simmering  among  Thibetan 

*  The  elephant  piay^  an  importaut  part  in  the  history  of  Greek  relatious 
with  India.  Seleukos  failed  to  ddreat  Chandragupta,  but  hia  object  was 
gained  by  the  barter  of  the  E&bul  valley  for  the  elephants,  which  obtained 
him  the  victory  at  Ijtsos.  Yet  ofteuer  than  otherwise  we  find  that 
elephants  on  the  batUe-iield  caused  embarrassment  and  xaiu  to  their 
possessors. 
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and  Turanian  hordes  might  reach  tliem  from  Kashmir ;  and,  lastly, 
the  brief  occupation  by  Alexander,  and  the  contact  of  the  Grecian 
kingdoms  of  Asia  and  Bactria  opened  to  them  the  ideas  of  the 
*W€»t,  and  gatre  them  that  flexihility  of  thought,  that  xeadiness 
to  receive  and  to  ttansforin  the  meuUd  wesdth  of  othen>  which  ia 
more  than  ideas,  for  it  is  the  parent  of  ideas.  It  was  in  these 
regions,  and  under  these  influences^  that  Buddhism  broke  loose 
from  its  Bifthmanical  fetteis^  and  was  transformed  from  a  Hindu 
order  of  mendicant  schismatics  into  a  new  religion  bnilt  on  the 
base  of  a  new  philosophy^  broad  and  deep  enough  to  embrace  the 
Asiatic  world.  In  the  third  place,  Asoka's  dominion  included  the 
non-Hindu  communities  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Telingana^  savage 
tribes  just  struggling  into  social  order  under  Aryan  guidance,  but 
important  enoi^,  numerically,  to  burden  with  mat^mlistie  super- 
etition  the  advance  of  thought^  and  contribute  those  elements  of 
degradation  which  ruined  religion  by  relic  worship,  and  travestied 
philosophy  by  mag^c.  The  dead  weight  of  Bengali  materialism 
balanced  the  idealism  of  Balkh  and  Kashmir  ;  and  thus  the 
several  intluences  which  were  to  determine  the  course  of  Buddhism 
were  combined  by  the  consolidation  of  India  under  the  empire  of 
the  Mauriya  monarchs,  creating  a  sense  of  unity,  which  retained 
its  power  even  after  that  empire  had  split  onoe  more  into  its 
component  elements. 

In  an  essay  devoted  to  the  antecedents  of  Buddhism  we  need 
not  extend  our  view  beyond  the  Hindu  communities,  among 
which  it  made  its  way  lor  the  first  two  centuries  of  its  existence  ; 
but  some  sketch  of  the  civilization  of  those  communities  is 
indispensable  for  the  development  of  our  subject.  Jiuddhism 
does  not  begin  with  Sakyamuni.  To  borrow  an  expression  from 
its  own  philosophy,  every  event  must  have  a  sufficient  prior  cause^ 
and  absolute  beginnings  elude  our  grasp.  The  tendency  of  the 
founder's  own  teachings  as  well  as  the  growth  of  its  relieion  after 
his  death,  must  hare  been  determined  by  the  currents  of  contem* 
poraiy  thought  A  new  idea»  to  obtain  currencyi  must  be  the 
ezpandon  of  an  existing  idea ;  otherwise  the  seed  falls  upon 
stony  ground,  and  takes  no  root  It  is  therefore  essential  for 
us  to  analyse  the  ideas  that  were  current  in  the  Hindu  mind 
at  the  time  of  SAkyamuni's  appeaianoe ;  but  as  ideas  are  to  a 
great  extent  determined  by  outward  causes,  we  have  first  to 
sketch  the  material  civiUzatton  which  the  Hindus  had 
attained. 

This  was  considerable  only  in  comparison  with  what  other 
uationSi  similarly  left  to  their  own  resources,  hare  exhibited 
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Many  centuries  separated  them  from  the  primitive  era  reflected 
in  the  Vedas, — centuries  fertile  in  the  oi^anizing  power  which 
had  transformed  tbem  from  a  oommuoit^  of  sunple  shepherds 
into  a  oompaet  and  complicated  repubkc ;  but  they  had  been 
absolutely  isolated  from  that  contact  with  other  forms  of  life 
and  modes  of  thought  which  feeds  the  many-sided  activity  of 
modem  ciTiliwtion.  Three  inventions  especially,  which  added  to 
the  intellectual  possessions)  and  stimulated  the  mental  activity  of 
other  nations,  were,  when  Buddhism  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
totally  unknown  to  the  Hindus.  We  refer  to  the  use  of  writ- 
ing, the  use  of  ccnned  money,  and  the  practice  of  building  in 
stone. 

That  a  nation  possessing  an  ancient  and  extensive  literature^ 
and  holding  in  its  fullest  form  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration, 
should  not  have  known  the  art  of  writing,  is  a  statement  so  start- 
ling as  to  be  naturally  received  witli  reluctance,  but  the  argu- 
ments of  Professor  Max  Mliller  seem  incontrovertible.  If,  during 
the  whole  course  of  ancient  Hindu  literature,  including  the  period 
of  inspiration,  the  period  of  comment,  and  the  period  of  compres- 
sion mto  Sfitras  or  manuals  in  wbch,  among  other  subjects, 
grammar  and  pronunciation  are  treated,  can  be  found  no  reference 
to  pen  or  book  or  wnting,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  art  was 
unknown,  or  at  least  unpractised.  The  Hebrew  poetry,  which 
covers  a  much  smaller  space,  and  deals  with  fewer  subjects, 
abounds  with  such  allusions.  The  Bible  is,  as  its  name  impHes, 
a  book;  Moses  received  the  written  law  on  Mount  Sinai ;  but  the 
inspired  works  of  the  Hindus  are  called  sriUi,  that  wbich  has 
been  heard,  and  even  after  the  practice  of  writing  became  geneial, 
it  was  declared  explicitly,  whosoever  writes  the  Yedas  shall  §^ 
to  heU,** — a  sufficient  proof  that  they  had  hitherto  been  handed 
down  orally.  M^iasthenes,  in  descrilnng  the  customs  of  the 
Hindus  in  Ae  time  of  Chandragupta>  says  nothing  of  books  or 
scribes,  and  expressly  remarks  that  no  written  codes  were  used  in 
judicial  proceedings.  Pinini's  Grammar  was  composed  before  the 
time  of  Asoka»  and  F&nini  never  refers  to  the  form  of  any  letter. 
The  only  expression  in  his  genuine  work  which  implies  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  alphabet  is  an  adjective  Yavanuini,  commonly 
used  to  qualify  lipi,  or  writing,  which  probably  refers  to  the 
Greek  or  some  Western  character  known  in  India  by  repute,  or 
perhaps  actually  used  in  the  f  anjab.  Alexander  found  books  of 
pressed  cotton  in  use  there,  and  after  the  annexation  of  the 
Fanjab,  the  art  m\^ht  rapidly  spread.  The  first  actual  proof  of  the 
use  of  writing  in  i^kustern  India  is  furnished  by  the  insaiptioos 
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of  Asoka.*  We  may  perceive  at  once  the  lutiucuco  of  this 
fact  on  speculation.  The  oral  transmission  of  knowledge  confined 
it  to  definite  classes  of  the  community.  It  became  the  mo- 
nopoly of  a  prafesBion ;  and  while  the  Brihrnans  anxiously  maia- 
tained  their  own  priTileges,  thdr  doctrines  diveiged  further  and 
further  from  those  6i  the  community  at  laige^  and  at  last  became 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  a  regular  coinage  followed  but  slowly  in 
the  wake  of  the  alphabet  From  the  imperishable  nature  of 
coins,  they  are  the  most  authentic  of  historical  memorials,  and 
the  absence  of  coins  representing  the  early  periods  of  history 
cannot  possibly  be  the  result  of  accident  Before  the  Greeks 
introduced  coinaget»  mere  shapeless  lumps  of  metal  of  defi- 
nite weight  were  used  for  barter,  and  the  freedom  of  mer« 
chaudi2e  was  hampered  by  the  cumbrousness  of  a  system  of 
exchange,  not  much  less  rude  than  the  .exchange  in  kind  which 
prevails  among  savages. 

No  existing  architectural  monument  dates  before  Asoka,  and 
the  bes^inninsfs  of  Indian  architecture  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
EiicldhLst  reliquary  and  the  hermit's  cell.  The  present  aspect  of 
many  Indian  cities  may  serve  to  recall  the  appearance  of  all  the 
great  towns  ot  early  times,  mere  aggregations  of  thatched  cottages 
with  walls  of  mat  or  of  unbaked  mud,  scarcely  more  permanent 
than  the  encampment  of  a  Tartar  horde.  Stone  or  brick  building 
has  superseded  wood  for  the  wealthier  classes  ;  but  the  early 
architectural  forms  point  to  wood  as  the  first  material  ,  and  we 
may  suppoau  the  chiefs  to  have  occupied  palaces  of  one  or  two 
stories  of  carved  and  painted  wood,  with  a  wooden  stockade  for 
defence.  To  what  risks  from  wind,  fire,  and  the  white  ant,  such 
dwellings  would  have  been  exposed,  all  who  have  dwelt  in  India 
can  testify.  The  cyclone  of  1864  levelled  with  the  ground  sixty 
thousand  mat-houses  in  Calcutta  alone^  and  the  annual  destruction 
by  fire  in  the  dry  season  exioeoda  estimate.  Hence  it  is  that  of 
the  flourishing  cities  of  the  pre-Buddhistic  era  not  a  trace 
remains.  What  is  at  first  sight  yet  more  remarkable,  no  sin^fle 
Hindu  temple  can  be  ascribed  to  a  period  before  the  GhnsUan 


*  SeeJVfax  MuUer,  A.  iS.  Literature,  497—544,  and  Wasailjew,  pp,  21,  22» 
29,  31,  51.  He  maiutains  that  the  character  of  the  iusoripLions  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  through  Bactria,  but  it  is  probably  6exmtic,  disguised  by 
the  lapse  of  time  occupied  in  its  progress  eastwara.  For  the  opposite 
view  of  the  questioii,  consult  Lajsseu  i,  723,  sqq.  (seconded),  and  ii. 
718.  We  have  not  Mceas  to  Frol.  QoldstUdLer's  alignments  against 
Prof.  Max  Mailer. 
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era.  The  primitive  gods  of  the  Aryans,  clearly  recognized  as 
elemental  powers,  dwelled  not  in  temples  made  with  hands. 
The  suD,  the  mooD,  the  winds  of  heaven,  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
cloud,  which  all  might  look  upon,  were  themselTes  the  images 
of  Deity,  and  the  stone  cell  <xc  temj^le  roof  would  only  hide  Sie 
God  from  his  worshippers.  Buddhism,  with  its  opposition  to 
the  bloody  and  costly  sacrifices  of  the  Br&hmans,  would  have 
seemed  little  likely  to  requue^  more  than  they,  the  aid  of  the 
builder,  only  that  it  introduced  a  new  element  into  relieious 
feeling — the  veneration  for  persons.  Belies  of  holy  men,  above 
all,  of  the  founder,  must  be  kept  secure  from  danger  of  ibe  or 
robbery  J  hence  the  invention  of  the  stUpa  or  tope, — that  mag* 
ni^ed  relic-box  whieh  has  served  as  the  model  for  all  indigenous 
sacred  architecture.  The  temples  of  Tanjore  and  Bhobaneswar 
are  nothing  but  applications  of  the  Buddhist  pyramid  to  the 
worship  of  the  Fauranic  deities  ;  and  till  the  extension  of  Islam 
necessitated  the  adaptation  of  religious  buildings  for  congr^a* 
tional  purposes,  no  other  form  was  kncnvn,  Soon  it  was  not 
relics  only  which  i  r'(]inred  safe  keeping  ;  the  coins  of  the  Bactrian 
Diodotos  or  Menander,  with  their  strikinp^  clearness  of  type, 
mny  have  early  suggested,  as  they  penetrated  into  the  eastern 
bazars,  the  device  of  cutting  in  stone  or  metal  the  traditional 
features  of  a  venerated  teacher,  and  ere  long,  wherever  a 
Buddhist  community  sprang  up,  its  first  care  was  to  acquire  or 
construct  an  image  of  SAkyamuni.  Thus  sprang  into  existence 
the  sacred  arts,  which  we  now  call  the  fine  arta 

The  subjects  of  Asoka,  iLcii,  were  from  this  point  of  view  a 
rude  race,  dwelling  in  huts  of  mud  and  straw,  conducting  trade 
by  simple  barter,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  few  rough,  unstamped 
metal  discs,  unable  to  read  and  write^  and  without  any  general 
diffusion  of  education.  In  this  last  respect,  as  in  some  of  the 
others,  the  Indian  subjects  of  Victoria  are  not  much  advanced. 
Beading  and  writing  are  not  uncommon  accomplishments,  but 
they  are  generally  confined  to  purposes  of  business,  and  the 
proiesaion  of  knowledge  is  lefi^  as  it  always  has  bean,  to  special 
classes  of  the  community.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  in 
days  when  that  profession  was  based  upon  a  long  and  severe 
exercise  of  the  memory,  unaided  by  written  manuals,  the  mono- 
poly of  knowledge  was  unbroken,  and  tended  to  produce  mono- 
poly of  power.  It  was  taught  by  an  authority  which  the  people 
had  no  means  of  questioning,  that  the  distinction  of  caste  was 
as  much  founded  in  nature  as  the  distinction  between  man  and 
animals,  or  between  one  species  of  animal  and  another ;  that 
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spiritual  rule  was  the  prerogative  of  one,  temporal  rule  of 
another,  caste.  The  will  of  the  ruler  was  thus  unchecked  by 
public  opiDion,  and  no  extremes  of  atrocity  or  rapacity  would 
revolt  his  subjects,  so  long  as  he  retained  the  good  will  of  the 
privileged  classes.  But  the  alienation  of  those  classes  was  fatal 
to  him,  as  we  haye  aeen  ia  the  case  of  Nanda  the  Rich,  the 

Sredecessor  of  Chandragupta.  On  the  whole,  if  the  legendary 
i»tory  of  this  period  be  at  all  to  be  relied  oa,  the  constitu- 
tional control  exercised  by  the  king's  Brfthmanical  advisers 
worked  for  good ;  tbeir  voices  were  on  the  side  of  equity  and 
mildness,  and  tempered  despotism  by  good  sensa  Periods  of 
oppresdon  and  acts  of  cruelty  occurred  as  in  other  Oriental 
countries ;  and  mutilation,  as  now  in  Nep&l,  formed  a  recognized 
portion  of  the  penal  cod& 

Buddhism  no  doubt  early  assumed  some  features  of  a  social 
reform:  it  protected  the  subject  by  the  doctrine  of  the  merit 
of  benevolence,  and  the  sacredness  of  life  and  limb; 
it  dispensed  with  the  priest  and  the  sacrifice,  and  all  the 
oppressive  costliness  of  worship  ;  and  it  removed  the  worst 
features  in  the  distinction  of  caste  by  opening  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  the  means  of  knowledge,  to  all  castes  alike.  But 
Buddhism,  like  Christianity,  was  never  revolutionary ;  it 
mitigated  the  evils  of  despotism  and  the  condition  of  the  slave 
by  a  gradual  softening  of  the  spirits  of  men  ;  but  it  affirmed  no 
"doctrines  of  1789,"  preached  no  political  equality,  and 
recoj^nized  the  social  order  which  it  found.  In  spite  of  the  l6ug 
doiiiiiiation  of  Buddhism,  it  never  succeeded  in  abolishing  caste, 
which  was  even  introduced  under  its  sway  into  Ceylon;  and 
there  i.s  no  greater  error  than  to  represent  it  as  a  Turanian  revolt 
against  Aryan  supremacy.  It  was  in  its  origin  a  purely  spiritual 
influence,  and  its  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  social  history  of  the  tima 

We  have  seen  that  the  whole  domain  of  public  worship  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bi&hmans,  and  that  the  absence  of  a 
written  literature  confined  religious  knowledge  to  a  select  class 
of  graduates  But  man,  whatever  his  class  or  profession,  must 
have  views  about  the  unseen  world.  The  priests  taught  the 
young  Hindu  but  little,  only  enough  to  convince  him  of  their 
own  importance,  and  of  the  necessity  of  duly  carrying  out  the 
prescribed  ordinances,  and  liberally  remunerating  the  finlhmans 
who  performed  them.  The  secrets  of  religion  were  not  for 
him.  But  before  he  had  come  into  contact  with  priests,  he  had 
learned  enduring  lessons  concerning  the  world  of  spirits  isom 
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his  mother  and  nurse,  and  from  his  father's  herdinen.  Hence, 
while  the  faith  of  the  priests  grew  and  changed  within  their 
pale,  outside  it  father  still  handed  down  to  son  traditions 
wlucb,  with  the  additkm  ci  a  few  fancies  learnt  from  the  aboti- 
gines,  were  identical  with  those  which  were  taught  hy  the 
earliest  Vedic  singers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Saraswati  to  the 
primeval  Aryan  cowherd^  ere  3'^et  priest  and  noble  had  differ" 
entiated  themselves  as  diiibinct  classes  fitom  the  Yaisya  or  house- 
holder. Indra^*  the  god  of  the  cloudy  sky,  was  still  the 
popular  deity,  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  entreated  for  help  ia 
sickness  and  distress ;  with  him  were  Varuna  and  Agni  and 
other  elemental  deities,  and  under  him  were  artnic  B  of  inferior 
spirita  The  names  and  characters  of  some  of  these,  as  the 
Asuras  or  Titans  and  the  Gaodharvas  or  CSentaurs,  form  a  part 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  Aryan  race;  others  belong  to 
Turanian  tradition,  everywhere  rich  m  ghosts  and  demons. 
Hence  ogres,  fairies,  vampires,  filled  a  large  space  in  the  mind, 
and  hence,  too,  came  the  strange  belief  in  ISagas,  or  serpents 
which  had  the  power  of  assuminf]^  the  human  form.  In  after 
times  this  belief,  very  prevalent  m  Kashmir,  was  propagated  as 
a  distinct  worship,  in  subordination,  probably,  to  Buddhism,  to 
whose  founder  the  seven-headed  Naga-god  does  honour  on  the 
bas-reliefs  at  Amrawati,*!"  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak 
it  was  no  religion,  but  a  popular  tradition  among  all  classes. 
Every  stranger  might  be  a  serpent  in  disguise.  Buddhist  moaks 
are  warned  not  to  admit  such  beings  to  the  privileges  of  their 
order  ;  and  notes  are  given  them  by  which  an  illusory  monastery 
ol  t^erpciiL-monks  may  be  distinguished  from  a  real  one.J 

So  much  for  the  popular  side  of  religion ;  we  have  now  to 
note  that  the  Br&hman  litetature  hears  witness  to'a  develop- 


esotericp  and  so  far      oan  be  judged,  awakened  no  poiaUel 


♦  Bumouf  {Intr.  i.  131-2)  sketches  the  popular  Hindu  theology  as 
pictured  in  the  earliest  Uterature  of  the  BuddhistSi  and  therefore  pre- 
valent at  least  up  to  the  time  of  Asolca. 

f  Only  to  a  poet- Buddhistic  period  can  we  trace  the  foandation  of 
Kagpur,  the  serpent  city,  and  the  sculptures  of  the  Amrawati  tope. 
Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  History  of  Architecture^  Vol,  Il.y  and  in  a  paper  in 
the  Joivnud  R.  A.  S.  for  1867  (to  which  we  may  safely  add  his  new  book 
on  Tree  and  Serpent  Worthipf  which  has  not  resucthed  m)  has  thrown  much 
light  on  this  suhject,  hut  we  greatly  want  an  elaborftts  analysis  of  all  ths 
references  to  it  in  eastern  and  patiistic  literature* 

X  Csoma  in  As,  iiett  jll,  &&. 
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development  of  popular  cousciousuess.  Hierarebies  are  ordinarily 
conservative  ;  but  their  conservatism  is  the  conscious  or  uncou- 
scious  result  of  an  endeavour  to  maintain  their  own  privileges 
by  maintaining  the  dogmas  on  which  those  privileges  originally 
rested  They  have  in  that  case  an  interest  in  keeping  the 
creeds  intact  But  if  they  deemed  their  poation  as  medi- 
ators between  the  world  and  Qod  sufficiently  secure,  if  it 
rested,  as  in  early  Hindu  times  it  seemed  to  rest,  not  so 
much  on  the  popular  acceptance  of  the  dogmatic  basis  of  the 
priestly  power,  as  upon  that  differentiation  of  functions  which 
the  narrow  but  inteuse  Hiodu  intdlect  demanded,  they  would 
have  no  interest  in  restricting  speculation  to  the  limits  of  their 
earliest  creeds.  The  individual  Hindu  possesses  no  versatility 
of  charactw ;  if  he  developes  one  function,  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  others.  In  many  oountcies^  and  in  many  stages  of  sodety, 
the  artisan  and  the  ploughman  are  at  home  in  the  use  of  arms ; 
when  need  comes,  they  can  defend  themselves  against  a  foe. 
In  India  the  professional  fighter  alone  can  fight,  and  hence  the 
first  dawn  of  Indian  history  sees  the  defence  of  society  en- 
trusted to  standing  armies.  In  the  same  way  the  religious 
function  early  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  guild  ;  the  performance 
of  priestly  duties,  and  the  right  of  speculation,  were  contentedly 
delegated  by  the  public,  each  of  whom  had  enough  in  his 
business  to  occupy  his  whole  mind,  to  the  members  of  the 
priestly  class.  On  this  acquiescence  the  priests  depended, 
perhaps  too  boldly  for  their  interests  ;  for,  after  all,  the  non- 
Braliniaiiic  population  could  not  be  absolutely  restrained  from 
speculation  on  the  way  of  salvation  ;  and  when  the  work  of 
the  warriors  was  mainly  done,  and  the  wild  tribes  conquered  or 
driven  away,  the  thougiits  of  «ome  would  naturally  turn  to 
reHgious  topics,  ^and  they  would  use  the  latest  conclusious  of 
Br&man  jqpeculatioD  in  a  manner  which  the  Brlkhmans  had 
never  anticipated  Opnions  which  in  the  schools  were  harm-* 
less,  became  heresy  m  the  mouth  of  a  soldier  or  landholder, 
especially  if  they  mduced  him  to  withhold  his  dues,  or  to 
drive  the  begging  priest  from  his  door.  But  for  the  long  period 
vrhich  elapsed  Mtween  the  establishment  of  the  cleri^  order 
and  the  appearance  of  S&kyamuni, — the  period  of  struggle^ 
conquest  and  settlement, — ^no  voice  of  doubt  or  denial  from 
without  broke  the  happy  repose  of  the  priesthood,  and  secure 
as  they  seemed  in  popular  attachment  or  popular  carelessness, 
they  took  no  mesfluies  to  restrict  the  spirit  of  speculation  among 
th^BuelveSk 
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The  Bi'^hmans  had  no  test  of  orthodoxy,  no  supreme  judge 
who  could  distinguish  and  decide  whether  an  opinion  was  right 
or  wrong.  A  man  was  bora  a  BrAbman ;  and  possessed  bv 
birtb  the  privilege,  not  of  thiokiDg  in  a  wurfcieolttr  way,  whkb 
would  be  no  privily,  but  of  thinking  at  all.  Henoe  no  opsmon 
held  hj  a  Bcfthman  could  be  wron^ ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  there  was  no  power  capable  of  decidiDg  it  to  be  so.  General 
consensus,  of  course,  exercised  a  control  An  absurd  opimoD, 
one  that  did  not  logicallr  fit  in  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
hearers,  would  starve  out  &r  very  want  of  vitality.  The  teacher 
spoke  to  men  who  were  as  well  educated  as  himself;  they  had 
gone  through  the  curriculum  oi  study ;  they  knew  the  Vedas» 
or  the  one  Veda  to  which  they  had  attached  themselves,  hy 
heart,  with  all  its  comments  and  appendices ;  an  opinion  to  be 
accepted  by  such  pupils,  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  logical 
oongruity  ;  it  must  be  shown  to  be  continuous  with  their  pre* 
vious  stock  of  thought ;  it  must  suit  the  opinions  to  which 
they  had  already  arrived.  There  may  have  been  at  any  moment 
innumerable  Brahman  teachers  holding  eccentric  and  irrecon- 
cileable  views  ;  but  their  intlueDcc  covild  never  have  been  exten- 
sive or  lasting,  and,  with  an  exception  which  will  require  special 
notice,  the  development  of  Br4hmaa  thought  in  these  early  ages 
contmued  in  a  straight  line. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  trace  that  development,  which  has 
great  interest  for  the  student  of  Sanscrit  literature,  but  exercised 
little  intlueuce  on  the  popular  mind,  A  mere  enumeration  of 
the  conclusions  reached  i  rora  time  to  time  will  suffice.  The  con- 
sideiatioii  of  the  power  of  prayer  and  sacrifice,  compel  ling  the  goda 
to  compliance,  begot  the  conception  of  prayer  aud  sacrifice  as  a 
force  supericsr  to  the  gods, — an  impersonal  force,  to  which  they 
^ave  the  neuter  name  of  Brahman,  Next,  proceeding  in  anotbfflr 
direction^  they  sought  to  personify  the  aggregate  of  force  in 
the  uiuverse.  Qods,  men,  animals,,  inanimate  things^  move  in 
thdr  several  ways ;  there  must  be  some  one  source  of  power, 
originating  and  controlling  all  this  action.  Man  is  conaaous  of 
sudi  a  t>ower  within  himself,  the  source  of  all  he  thinks  or 
does,  and  calls  it  Soul  or  Self ;  applying  this  conception  to  the 
universe,  we  reach  the  idea  of  a  universal  Soul,  of  which  all 
action,  all  thought,  is  but  the  result  and  manifestation.  Next 
comes  the  fusion  of  the  two  conceptions.  Regarding  Brahman, 
the  force  of  prayer,  (relligio,  or  that  which  binds  the  gods  to 
men  through  the  priest)  as  the  highest  energy  of  the  universal 
Soul,  for  it  can  subordinate^  as  they  thought^  eveiy  power  in 
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fiature  to  itself ;  they  gave  that  Soul  the  masculine  name  of  tho 
personal  BrahmS,.  As  speculation  advances,  Brahmll  is  not 
merely  the  highest  God  ;  he  is  the  whole  life  of  men  and  gods, 
the  Power  which  moves  tlirough  creation.  Every  existence  is 
but  a  portion  of  ilimseii,  thrown  out  from  the  central  energy  ; 
and  the  further  it  wanders  from  that  source,  the  more  is  it 
tainted  with  evil  Evil  is  want  of  power,  deadness ;  that  which 
has  in  itself  least  energy,  namelyj  inert  matter,  is  the  farthest 
removed  from  God ;  and  man  tied  to  a  body,  can  only  look  with 
hope  to  the  time  when,  freed  by  dissolution  from  its  material 
burden^  his  spirit^  pure  force,  can  fly  to  rejoin  the  Fountain  of 
all  foroe^  and  he  re-united  to  Brahma. 

There  exists  no  creed  but  has  been  the  starting-place  for 
contemplative  spirits  who  have  attained  to  this  point  of  view  ; 
its  fftvourite  expre^ions  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  highest-toned 
religious  literature  of  all  times  and  countries ;  but  it  has 
nowhere  been  so  definitely  formulated  as  among  the  BrS-hmans. 
Personal  piety  might  pause,  satisfied  with  the  ravishing  vision 
of  future  union  with  the  object  of  its  adoration  thus  opened  to 
the  yearning  soul  ;  the  eager  questioning  of  the  speculative 
intellect  pressed  furtiier.  What,  then,  is  this  external  world 
which  separates  us  from  God  ?  If  all  force  is  of  Him,  what  is 
this  centrifugal  force  which  seems  to  draw  us  from  Him  ?  That 
the  world  was  evil  was  abundantly  clear,  for  all  the  evil  tliey 
could  conceive  of  was  caused  by  material  things,  or  by  the 
desire  of  material  things,  or  by  the  soul's  union  with  a  material 
body ;  aod  being  evil,  it  eould  not  be,'  like  the  soul,  an  emana- 
tion from  the  Divine  Substance.  Yet  to  give  it  any  other  cause 
would  be  to  create  a  force  in  the  universe  apart  from  God. 
The  answer  to  this  was  that,  the  external  world  was  a  mere 
juggl^  of  the  senses*  and  did  not  exist  God,  for  His  own  good 
purpose  (for  there  was  no  attempt  to  explain  final  causes),  had 
detached  portions  of  His  substance,  the  souls  of  men,  which 
were,  like  Himself,  capable  of  all  perception,  but,  unlike  Him- 
self, were  subjected  to  the  condition  of  perceiving  things  which 
had  no  real  existence,  .and  were  liable  to  be  led  away  into  the 
belief  of  tho  truth  of  what  their  senses  told  them.  Till  doath 
men  must  remain  conscious  of  sensuous  perceptions  ;  l)ut  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  had  power  to  free  them  from  all  depen- 
dence on  such  perceptions.  What  was  this  world  to  one  who 
had  once  learned  to  believe  in  no  real  existence  except  that  of 
soul  ?  Only  a  vain  show  which  disquieted  not.  Are  you  in 
bondage  to  material  things, — a  slave  to  desire,  and  hate,  and 
the  sense  of  pain  ?   Know  the  truth,  that  these  things  are  not, 
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that  they  arc  created  by  your  own  imagination,  and  the  truth, 
shall  make  you  free.  You  are  still  a  separated  atom  of  the 
Godhead;  yearning  for  its  natural  home,  but  you  participate  in 
God's  owu  insight,  aud  in  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  will,  you  are 
one  with  Him. 

Thus  a  philos(jphy,  which  in  all  ages  has  been  the  refuge  of 
individual  thinkers, — a  philosophy  l>ased  not  on  scepticism,  but 
on  absolute  denial  of  all  thincrs  visible  or  conceivai>Ie,  except 
the  cons(  ions  erfo,  and  the  Diviac  Substance  of  which  that  eyo 
forms  a  part,  became,  as  it  continues,  the  prevailing  doctrine 
of  ibe  thinking  class  in  India.   It  was  absolutely  orthodox, 
for  it  was  the  crowning  point  of  an  edifice  of  reasoning  firmly 
based  on  H0I7  Writ ;  but  it  contained  the  seeds  of  the  most 
lerolutHinaiy  teaching.   If  the  knowledge  of  the  em|>tine8s  of 
things  be  the  one  thing  needful  for  man,  why  all  this  costly 
and  oppressive  apparatus  of  ritual*— the  daily  sacrifice,  and 
the  yearly  feast  ?   If  we  are  ail  of  one  substance,  and  that 
the  Divine  Substance,  what  becomes  of  the  essential  distinction 
of  caste  1   So  long  as  this  creed  was  worked  out  by  a  few  con- 
templative souls,  the  quietism  which  it  favoured  was  an  effec- 
tual  bar  to  revolutionary  projecta   The  man  in  earnest  would 
dismiFJS  all  thcf?e  outward  questions  from  his  mind,  and  think 
only  of  his  soul  and  of  his  God.    It  is  not  to  an  Epictetus  that 
wc  look  for  the  fiery  leader  of  the  slave's  revolt  against  slavery. 
If  too,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  these  doctrines  formed 
commonplaces  of  Brahmanic  education,  the  natural  conservatism 
of  a  privileged  class  would  furnish  their  antidote.    When  fully 
believed,  they  were  harmless ;  when  only  half-believed,  they  had 
not  strength  to  call  forth  a  protest  against  established  theories, 
which,  even  if  erroneous,  were  so  profitable  as  these  of  priestly 
supremacy  and  the  necessity  of  ritual.    But  let  this  teaching 
spread  beyond  the  pale,  let  the  base-born  and  the  priest-riddeu 
once  learii  that,  as  doctors  of  the  Church  maintained  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  the  priestly  rank,  the  distinctions  of  caste, 
tiia  duties  of  religion,  the  Scripture  itself,  were  but  part  of  that 
wide-spread  Delusion,  which  embraces  all*  phenomenal  existence^ 
and  none  could  venture  to  predict  what  would  ensue.   By  a  ^ise 
instinct  did  later  ages  call  the  founder  of  the  fiuddhistic  reform 
eon  of  M&y&,  the  offspring  of  the  Doctrine  of  Delusion. 

A  belief  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  not  natural 
to  men,  and  the  co/nmon  sense  of  persons  much  concerned  with 
the  world,  who  have  no  leisure  for  connected  thought,  instinc- 
tively rejects  it.  It  finds  scarcely  more  favour  with  the  harder 
and  more  intellectual  class  of  thinkers^  who  dedine  to  rest  their 
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judgment  on  a  vague  sentiment  of  longing  which  they  cannot 
distinguish  from  mere  fancy,  and  whose  attention  has  been  espe- 
cially attracted  by  the  consistency  and  coherence  of  phenomena. 
The  Nature  which  is  subject  to  definite  laws,  which  can  be  ana- 
lysed and  experimented  upon,  can  be  no  mere  play  of  groundless 
imagination,  or  pure  subjective  phantasmagoria.  The  opposition 
of  materialist  to  metaphysician,  of  naturalist  to  idealist,  could 
not  but  make  itself  kuown  in  India,  though  the  imaginative  view 
was  there  more  sure  of  popular  sympathy,  and  in  fact  sunk  deep 
into  the  heart  of  a  nation  given  beyond  all  others  to  dreamy 
speculation,  and  strange  to  the  energetic  effort  which  the  true 
coutemplatiou  of  iNiaLure  requires.  The  afHuence  of  miracle — 
especially  miraculous  exhibition — which  marks  all  Buddhist 
legend,  could  only  have  found  favour  among  a  people  who  held 
idleztemal  nature  to  be  a  mere  oomlnnatioQ  of  impressions,  to 
whicli  no  eictenial  reality  corresponded,  superinduoed  liy  the  arbi- 
trary act  of  a  higher  Power :  by  a  mere  slip  of  the  slides,  extra- 
ovdinaiy  Impressions  would  take  the  place  of  onfinair  ones* 
But  t  here  were  Indian  thinkers  upon  whom  the  reality  of  nature 
had  made  an  impression  that  oould  not  be  shaken.  The  8ftn-> 
khya  doctrine  is  distinct  in  its  assertion  of  the  objective  reality 
of  thinga  It  postulates  the  soul  and  nature  as  the  two  sub- 
stances, of  whose  existence  we  can  be  absolute^  isertain  ;  we  are, 
because  we  feel :  external  nature  is,  because  we  are  cooscious 
that  it  is,-  It  is  independent  of  the  soul ;  we  cannot  add  to,  or 
alter  it ;  so  far  as  the  mind  of  man  is  concerned,  nature  is  un- 
created and  indestructible.  What  right  then  have  we  to  assume 
that  any  liigher  spirit,  if  such  existJ^,  a  soul  like  our  own  but 
vaster  and  more  powerful,  can  do  on  a  grand  scale  what  in  our 
limited  way  we  cannot  do  at  all  ?  Is  there  any  creation  or 
destruction  ?  When  man  dies,  his  body  dissolves  into  its 
kindred  earth,  it  does  not  vanish.  Nature  is  an  ever-fertile 
energy,  evolving  itself  in  a  thousand  ways  ;  but  intellect  can- 
not affect  it,  and  therefore  did  not  produce  it.  Gods  there 
might  be, — souls  clad  in  a  finer  nature  tliau  ours,  and  less  depen- 
dent on  external  things ;  but  a  Supreme  God,  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  was  never  recognised  in  this  philosophy. 

Tliiit  this  doctrine  of  the  self-evolution  of  the  universe, 
which  tradition  ascribes  to  a  mythic  sage  called  Kapila,  was 
taught  in  the  schools  before  the  time  of  Sakyamuui,  seems 
sufficiently  probable ;  but  its  influence  on  Buddhism  has  been 
antedated,  ^he  nsing  Buddhism  drew  its  nutriment  not  so 
much  ^m  the  schools  as  from  popular  ideas ;  its  business  was 
to  pieach  righteousnesfl^  not  to  expound  the  law  of  creation :  when 
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the  time  came  for  it  to  build  up  a  philosopliic  doctrine,  it  ma^e' 
use  of  this  and  other  philosophies  ;  but  in  its  commencement  it 
derived  nothing  from  the  Brahman  ontologies,  which  had  not 
already  become  a  pubhc  possession.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that 
a  religion  in  its  systematic  form  is  the  product  of  ages,  that  under 
its  first  teachers  it  merely  shoots  in  one  or  the  other  direction, 
leaving  its  full  developiiieiit  for  the  aftertime.  Essentials  come 
first,  the  immediate  and  most  momentous  points  of  faith  and 
practice ;  then,  as  men's  curiosity  is  stirred  to  learn  more  of  the 
unseen  world,  the  creed  is  giadiiallv  rounded  and  filled  up. 
lloreoTer,  men  do  not  suddenly  and  without  preparation  give  up 
a  definite  heli^  If  ever  Buddhism  as  a  Ohnrdb  learned  to 
dispense  with  the  belief  in  a  Creator,  it  was  by  a  gradual  process ; 
the  cognizable  or  conceivable  links  in  the  chain  of  causatioa 
were  found  sufficient  to  stnnulato  moral  energy  without  the 
attention  being  specially  drawn  to  a  First  Cause ;  and  the  denial 
of  a  Creative  Will  as  the  First  Cause  waa  the  tentative  suggestion 
of  a  metaphysical  school,  never  a  ruling  article  of  the  Church's 
faith.  We  have  little  evidence  of  what  S^kyamuni  actually 
taught,  but  we  have  ample  reason  to  doubt  that  he  pressed 
upon  tliG  Hindu  world  a  naked,  repulsive  dogma,  which  could 
only  have  startled  his  hearers  away  from  his  teaching.  The  ordi- 
nary Hindu  bad,  perliaps,  very  vague  notions  of  what  is  meant 
by  creation  ;  he  undoubtedly  did  not  conceive  of  God  as  form- 
ing and  fashioning  the  world  as  a  potter  makes  a  pot ;  he  bad 
learnt  to  doubt  whether  the  world,  as  an  objective  reality,  did 
actually  exist ;  but  he  conceived  it,  whether  a  reality  or  a 
mere  impression  on  the  brain,  as  emanating  in  some  way  from 
God  ;  whatever  inicfht  \ye  the  links  of  the  chain,  God  held  the 
end  of  it ;  and  if  tuld  of  a  universe  without  God,  he  would  listen, 
vaguely,  without  attaching  any  vestige  of  uitaning  to  the  words.  ' 

We  have  shown  under  what  external  conditions  fiuddhism 
took  its  rise ;  we  have  traced  the  development  of  Hinda 
thought  up  to  the  time  of  Sdkyamuni ;  we  have  shown  what 
were  the  ideas  that  crept  like  fire  along  a  slow  match  till  they 
jneached  the  outer  air,  and  Buddhkm  was  the  explosion.  The 
distinctive  doctrines  of  Buddhist  metaphysics  especially  those 
of  faie,  of  grace,  of  merits  of  transmieration»  and  of  NirvS.na, 
we  have  not  touched ;  and  to  analyze  weir  parentage,  and  exhi- 
bit Uieir  working,  to  punt  the  Buddhiast  moral  ideal^  to  describe 
the  external  features  of  the  religion,  so  far  as  our  materials 
allow  us,  to  display  its  influence  on  the  arts  and  on  social  iife^  and 
to  sketch  its  final  phases  of  degradation  and  coxraptiony  will 
occupy  us,  we  Umi,  in  mmi  f  utuie  papem 
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4,  Mphinstone'a  History  of  India,  gecoud  edition,  pages 

573  to  ^75. 

Jahd/ngif^s  Death, 

ON  Sunday,  the  third  of  Rajab,  1036  A.  H.  (lltli  March 
]  627),  Jah^uglr  celebrated  the  New  Year's  Day  feast,  the 
twenty- second  since  his  accession.  From  the  time  of  Akbar, 
who,  \filh.  his  new  era,  had  introduced  thocaleudar  of  the  Pai  sis, 
the  NaurdZf  or  New  Year's  Day,  had  been  the  gieatest  annual 
festival  at  the  Agrah  Court.  But  on  this  occasion  the  arrange- 
meuta  wefe  hamed,  and  tlie  feast  ms  gloomy ;  for  the  monarch 
'  was  sick  and  worn  out  He  had  just  reached  the  Chan6b,  on 
his  way  to  Kashmir,  whither  he  was  going  to  avoid  the  hot  winds 
of  the  plains.  But  the  journey  fatigued  JahiLngir  more  than  he 
desired.  He  had  scarcely  reached  Kashmir  when  his  health  grew 
wotsa  The  fresh  air  of  the  hills  infused  no  new  vigour  into 
the  shattered  constitution  of  the  Emperor.  He  despaired  of  life^ 
and  his  fears  of  approaching  death  caused  his  attendants  much 
alarm.  He  lost  all  appetite,  and  even  took  a  dislike  to  opium, 
in  which  he  had  indulged  for  the  last  forty  yeam  A  few  glasses 
of  wine  were  ail  ho  cared  for  now. 

The  Emperor  was  accompanied  by  N6r  Jahdn,  Prince  Shahr- 
y^r,  his  fifth  son,  and  Prince  Dl,war  Bakhsh,  second  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Khusrau.  Of  Jahangir's  five  sons,  only  two 
were  alivo  at  that  time — Shdhjahan,  who  was  in  open  rebellion, 
and  Shahryar,  whom  Ntir  Jahan  had  detcnniiiGd  upon  as  tho 
successor  to  the  throne,  partly  because  her  daughter  *  by  Sher  Af- 
kan  was  married  to  him,  and  partly  because  she  believed  that  he, 
from  want  of  ability  and  unfitness  for  the  position,  would  as 

readily  submit  to  her  tutoring  as  Jah^ngir,  her  husband.  The 

—  —  . 

*  Her  name  was  MiknmiM,  wbkh  name  Nfk  Jabto  had  at  fint  bone 
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incapacity  of  Shahry^  was,  in  fact,  so  notorious,  that  people 
liad  given  him  the  nickDame  of  Ndahudani,  or  fit-for-uothing. 
Unfortunately  for  the  plans  of  N^ir  Jah&a,  Shahry^  fell  iU. 
Though  scarcely  twenty-three  years  of  age^  he  lost  the  hair 
of  his  head,  eyebrowi^  eyelids  and  beaid;  and»  ashamed  to 
present  himself  in  this  state  before  the  Emperor,  he  asked,  and 
obtained,  Jahingir's  permission  to  return  to  Ijahor,  where  he 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  physician.  Ddwar  Bakhsh, 
whom  Shahrydr,  at  the  instigation  of  Nur  Jahdn,  had  kept 
closely  watched,  was  handed  over  to  Ir^at  Khibif  one  of 
Jahdngfr's  grandees,  on  whom  N6r  Jahdn  could  rely* 

When  the  cold  season  approached,  Jah£ngir  gave  orders  to 
return  to  Lahor.  His  old  passion  for  hunting  occasionally 
overcame  his  debility ;  and  when  the  Imperial  camp  was 
pitched  at  Bairamkallah,  au  old  favourite  hunting-ground  of 
the  Emperor's  in  Kashmir,  he  determined  once  more,  even  if 
it  should  be  the  last  time,  to  hunt  the  black  deer.  The 
Zamind^rs  of  the  place,  accordincr  to  custom,  furnished  a 
number  of  drivers.  The  Emperor  took  his  stand,  as  he  had 
done  at  every  former  visit  to  Kashmir,  in  a  little  house  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  precipice.  The  drivers  were  on  the  top  of  the 
mouiitain,  and  used  to  drive  the  deer  towards  the  edge  of  the 
head-land,  when  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  shoot  at 
them,  and  thus  Ihcy  came  tumbling  over  to  the  leet  of  the 
Emperor.  Accident  would  have  it  that  on  that  day  one  of  the 
drivers  approached  the  ed^e  of  the  precipice,  when  the  piece  of 
rock  on  which  he  stood  suddenly  gave  way.  The  mangled  corpse 
of  the  unfortunate  man  rolled  up  to  the  very  door  of  the  hut 
where  Jahdugir  stood.  This  aoddent  made  an  unusually  deep 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Eropera;  excitable  and 
nervous  as  he  wa&  He  gave  immediate  orders  to  return  to  the 
camp^  where  he  ealled  for  the  mother  of  the  dead  driver,  whose 
tears  he  in  vain  tried  to  assuage  with  money.  But  his  mind 
found  no  rest  The  ghastly  face  of  the  deceased  was  for 
ever  before  him,  and  the  idea  haunted  him  that  the  whole 
accident  was  but  a  vision,  and  that  the  angel  of  death  had 
taken  the  form  of  the  dead  man,  in  order  to  firighten  him  into 
dbBpoir*  "  From  that  hour, "  says  the  historian,  "  Jahangir's 
health  visibly  declined."  As  if  guilty  of  something,  the 
Emperor  hurried  from  the  scene  of  the  accident  to  Tahnah,  and 
from  Tahnah  to  Kdjor.  On  the  road,  he  asked  for  a  glass  of 
wine,  but  he  turned  away  in  disgust  when  he  put  it  near  his 
lips,    Towards  xiight^  the  attacks  of  asthma  became  more 
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frequent  and  violent,  and  the  fear  of  the  pbysicjans  that  it 

would  be  the  last  ntfjht  was  well-cfrounded.  The  sun  of 
the  next  morning  had  scarcely  risen,  when  the  soul  of  the 
Emperor,  })hoDnix-like,  left  the  earth  her  nest,  and  soared  up  to 
the  mansions  of  eternity.  "  Jahdngfr  died  about  breakfast 
time,  on  Sunday  the  2Sth  Safar,  1037  A.  H.  (28th  October 
1627),  at  the  age  of  58  (solar)  years,  1  month,  and  29  days. 
In  the  evening,  a  short  halt  was  made  at  Naushahrab,  and  on 
Monday,  tbe  camp,  after  entering  the  plains,  was  pitched  at 
Bliambar,  where  the  corpse  of  the  Emperor  was  handed  over 
to  Maq9ud  Kh^n,  who,  accompanied  by  several  grandees,  took 
it  to  Labor.  Maq^dd  arrived  there  on  tbe  following  Friday, 
*'  and  the  corpse  was  placed  in  tbe  garden  which  had  heeu  made 
by  the  order  of  Kt^r  Jah&n. 

Jahdng{r*8  Character. 

The  historian  finds  no  difficulty  in  reading  Jah^inglrs 
character.  Its  main  features  are  fickleness  and  su]>lime  indif- 
ference to  everything  which  had  no  immediate  reference  to 
him  personally.  In  his  "  Memoirs,"  almost  on  every  page,  he 
has  painted  himself  as  a  man  of  no  settled  opinions.  Some  of 
bis  acts  resemble  rather  the  childish  doings  of  kings  in  nursery 
tales  than  the  deeds  which  we  expect  to  find  in  the  successor 
of  Akbar.  Jahaugir  submitted  to  any  strong  and  determined 
mind  with  which  he  came  in  contact.  Nur  Jahdn  found  bim 
obedient  and  willing  to  submit  implicitly  to  her  guidance, 
thouffh  she,  perhaps,  desmnres  admiratioa  for  the  skill 
which  she  displayed  m  humouring  her  husband  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  free  and  master  of  his  acts  and  inclinationa 

Nor  was  Jab&ngir  a  man  of  moral  prioctples.  He  often 
allowed  short-lived  outbreaks  of  anger  to  sully  tbe  natural 
kindness  and  benevolence  of  bis  heart ;  and  he  would  occa- 
sionally commit  cruelties  which,  when  considered  by  them* 
selves,  would  assign  bim  a  conspicuous  place  amoug  the 
monsters  who,  from  time  to  time,  in  royal  garb,  have  trod 
the  earth.  But  the  cruelties  of  kings  of  past  times,  both  in 
the  East  and  the  West,  among  Muslims  and  in  Christendom, 
are  after  all  far  less  remarkable  than  the  fact  of  their  having 
always  found  ready  and  willing  instruments  to  carry  their 
atrocious  orders  into  effect. 

But  notwithstanding  nccasional  outbreaks  of  inhumanity, 
Jabdngir's  kindness  of  feeling  and  natural  benevolence  were 
80  marked,  that  they  induced  Sir  T.  Roe  to  mention  them 
as  the  principal  features  of  bis  character.   The  attachment 
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which  Akbar  had  uniformly  shown  to  old  servants  also  di^ 
tinguished  Jalidugir  ;  and  his  treatment  of  KbusraU,  M^n  Singb^ 
llirzd  'Azi2  Kokah,  of  whom  the  last  especially  had  given  him 
much  cause  of  dissatisfieictioDi  cannot  be  otherwise  characterizsed 
than  lenient  The  consideration  which  Jahdngir  showed  them, 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  cruelty  and  perfidimisness  dis- 
played by  Shfihjahdn,  a  short  time  before  his  accession,  even 
towards  his  nearest  relatives.  But  yet  Jahdngir'ti  benevolence 
was  not  the  result  of  conviction  or  principle.  It  never  appears  to 
have  struck  him  what  iuimense  power  for  doing  good  was  concen- 
trated in  him.  His  objects  were  never  elevated  and  pure  ;  and 
the  admixture  of  selfishness  and  indifference,  and  the  petty 
frivolity  with  which  in  his  "  Memoirs "  he  wilfully  tarnishes 
the  record  of  his  better  feelings,  and  of  actions  praiseworthy  in 
themselves,  render  him  almost  despicable  in  our  eyes.  Even 
when  he  gave  alms,  he^ve  it  more  on  his  own  aoconnt  tbaa 
for  the  relief  of  others.  Thus  he  says  in  his  "  Memoirs***  (Tuzuk, 
pi  229)—"  At  the  time  of  departure  I  ordered  the  mace-bearers 

to  go  into  the  villages  through  which  I  had  to  pass,  and  call 
**  the  destitute  and  the  widows,  and  brine  them  to  me^  as  I 
^  wished  to  distribute  the  alms  with  n\y  own  hands.  My  reason 
**  for  ddng  so  was  to  have  something  to  da   Besides,  to  confer 

favours  on  the  helpless  is  a  very  good  occupation."  In  other 
places,  again»  when  describing  the  ceremony  of  weighing  the 
Aoyal  person  on  his  anniversary,  Jah&ngir  lays  particular 
stress  on  the  object  of  the  ceremony.  In  conformity  with  an 
old  Hindu  custom  which  Akbar  had  introduced  in  his  Hindu- 
izing  court,  he  was  weighed  against  gold,  silver,  and  other  arti- 
cles. These  articles  Jah^in^fr  gave  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  women 
of  the  Harem,  as  a  sort  of  annual  black-mail  due  to  them  ;  for 
if  the  poor  sent  evil  wishes  up  to  heaven,  their  imprecations, 
it  was  devoutly  believed,  would  surely  cause  his  Majesty  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  meet  with  some  bodily  harm. 

Jahangir's  vows  exhibit  the  same  mixture  of  childishness  and 
eeliish  benevolence.  "It  was  *at  this  time  (during  1027  A. H., 
*'  or  A.D.  1618)  that  Shahzddali  Shuja',  son  of  Shahjahan,  fell  ill, 
"  and  as  I  am  so  much  attached  to  him,  and  the  doctors  could 

not  cure  him  of  the  insensibility  in  which  he  had  lain  for  several 

•  It  is  noticeable  that  nowhere  in  his  "  Memnirs  "  dnc'^  J.iliJ^ugir  allade 
to  the  presence  at  Court  of  Sir  T.  Eoe,  who,  to  judge  from  the  account  of 
hia  treatmeut  and  receptioD  was  nevertheless  much  honoured.  The 
arrivals  of  Fetaian  and  Tmaiii  ambasmdon  are  most  oarefuUy  noted  in 
the  Tmult^ 
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"  days^  I  humbly  prayed  to  God,  and  asked  him  a  favor.  During 
"  the  pra^yer  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  already  made  a  con- 
"  tract  with  my  God,  and  had  promised  Him  to  give  up  huntiHg 
"  after  reaching  the  age  of  fifty.  Dot  to  touch  after  that  a  bow 

or  a  gun,  and  never  again  to  slay  an  animal  with  my  own  hands  ; 
"  and  I  thought  that  if  I  should  from  now  carry  my  former  vow 
"  into  effect — which  wotild  certainly  prevent  many  animals 
"from  being  killed — God  woTild  grant  my  prayer  for  the  recovery 
*'  of  the  prince,  I  then  made  this  contract  with  God,  and  j^ro- 
"  mised,  in  all  singleness  of  intention  and  true  bel  ief,  never  again 
**  to  harm  an  animal  with  my  own  hand.  Through  God's  mercy, 
"  the  sufferings  of  the  prince  were  entirely  allayed." 

The  naxvete  of  the  vow  consists  in  this,  that  Jahdnglr  had 
reached  the  as:e  of  fifty  (lunar)  years ;  but  in  as  far  as  the 
"contract"  did  not  state  the  exact  date  from  which  the  vow  wa,s 
to  tnkt  effect,  he  might  have  muaut  fifty  hoUiy  yeai's.  The  vow 
was  never  carried  out. 

Jah^nglr  was  not  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  Nature.  The 
love  for  gardens  and  flowers  which,  according  to  a  statement  by 
▲bulfazl,  B£hax  had  brought  to  Indii^  was  raiMurkahly  strong  ia 
^hingir.  Many  passages  in  hia  "  Mmnoirs'*  take  the  reader 
Agreeably  by  surprige.  Jahibglr  would  oftei^  atop  his  suite  to 
have  a  flower  brought  to  him,  which  he  mwuteljr  examines  and 
describes.  He  finds  words  to  deiineate  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
Indian  lake,  «Dd  to  depict  ihe  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Himalaya.  He  Tecerds  every  natural  phenomenon  which  came 
under  his  observation  ;  he  examines  into  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  animals,  and  evesything  that  was  curious  was  sure  to  at- 
tract bis  attention.  The  news  writers,  or  ITiigi'a&nawis — an  insti- 
tution of  Akbar  s — had  ever  to.  be  in  readiness  to  supply  infor- 
mation, and  the  Tnzuk,  which  naine  Jab^nglr^  in  imitation  of  the 
title  of  Timur's  Tuzuk,  gave  his  "  Memoirs^''  abounds  with  notes 
on  the  history  of  places,  the  revenue  of  provinces,  the  condition 
of  the  Hindus,  the  small  talk  of  towns,  and  curiosities  of  Natural 
History,  such  as  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  books  written  by  kings, 
or  composed  by  Muhammadans.  We  ^vould  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  officers,  who  are  now  engaged  in  preparing  the  several  local 
gazetteers,  especially  as  the  style  of  the  "Memoirs"  surpasses,  in 
easiness  and  in  the  absence  of  obscure  phrases  and  sentences, 
every  other  book  in  the  whole  range  of  Persian  Literature, — ^a 
circumstance  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  makes  up  for  the  want 
of  a  translation.  The  excellence  of  the  style  of  Jahdngir  s 
**  Memoirs"  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  revision  by  Muhammad 
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Shaiif  Ma'tamid  Khib,  one  of  Jahdngir'B  grandees ;  but  thk 
is  a  question  whieh  we  trust  we  shall  have  leisiue  to  discuss 
at  an<^er  opportunity. 

Jabingir  was  fond  of  lyric  poetry,  and  has  left  us  a  few 
verses  as  proofs  of  his  tab'  i  mausfAni,  or  natural  talent  for 
poetical  compositions.  He  is  vain  enough  to  praise  bis  poetical 
gift,  though  his  verses  are  few  and  far  between.  His  band- 
writing,  to  use  an  Indian  term»  looked  kadut;  but  bis 
style  IS  easy  and  flowing.  In  power  of  composition,  however, 
be  stands  far  behind  his  great  grandfather,  Bdbar,  whose 
manly  character  differs  as  much  from  that  of  Jah^ngfr  as 
the  conqueror  of  a  throne  diti'ers  from  Ntir  Jalidn's  puppet. 
Nor  did  Jahdngir  possess  the  critical  acuDien  of  Babar,  whose 
"Memoirs"  give  us  a  complete  view  of  the  literary  activity 
of  tlio  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Hijrah.  B^bar 
even  found  time  to  write  a  treatise  on  Persian  Prosody  in  the 
intervals  of  peace,  which  he  so  mrely  enjoyed.  Jahdngir  was 
no  reader  •,  he  does  not  even  once  mention  the  name  of  a 
favourite  author,  or  the  title  of  a  book  which  he  had  read  out 
to  him.  Akbar,  whom  Jahdngir  in  his  "Memoirs"  calls  ummi 
or  uneducated,  read  much,  though  the  number  of  his  favourite 
books  was  limited  ;  but  he  hated  lyric  poetry  aud  poets,  preferring 
the  epic  poems  of  the  old  Persian  writers,  and  especially  valuing 
the  Mahibhirata  and  the  Bfoi^yana.* 

In  his  amusements  Jabingir  was  iiamodeiata  He  passed  - 
Lis  reign,"  says  the  historian  Ehlift  KhILn,  "  in  pleasure  and 
amusement'''  He  was  as  passionately  fond  of  hunting  as  he 
was  of  drinking*  Of  his  hunting-exploits  Jah£ngir  gives  in  his 
«  Memoirs''  the  following  particuUurs  (p.  18S) : — "  I  was  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  numbed  of  animals  which  I  had  IdUed^  and 
I  ordered  the  newswritei8»  the  clerks  of  the  Hunting  Depart- 
ment and  the  drivers^  to  send  me  reports  of  the  different  kinds 
of  animals  shot  by  me  during  my  himting  expeditions.  This  was 
done  ;  and  it  was  found  that  from  988  A.H.,  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  up  to  the  present  year  [1027  A.  H.],  which  is  the 
fiftieth  (lunar)  year  of  my  age»  the  total  number  of  animals 

*  The  Atashkadahf  a  well-knowii  work  on  Persian  poetry,  quotes  a  few 
Tenes  composed  hy  Akbar.  The  foUowing  lines  eontein  a  ttutlve  against 
the  (metapaarical)  wine  driuking  of  the  S(ifia  : — 

Last  night  1  went  to  the  \TinediOpt 

for  a  measure  of  wine  I  paid  ; 

Kext  moruing  my  head  was  aching, 

I  had  psid  for  the  pain  in  my  head/ 
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killed  during  my  huntimr  pirtieB  amounted  to  28,582.  Of 
this  number,  I  have  mjeelf  killed  17,167  with  guns  and  other 


Tigers 

88 

Bes^,  leopards,  foxes,  otteis,  hyeenas, 

Large  stags  (mcuid) 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

85 

Black  deer,  chikmu9^  spotted  deer  (ehitala)^ 

1  A^Q 

wild  goats,  cso. 

■  •  • 

•  »• 

Nilgaos 

••t 

9 

Quj  goats,  red  deer 

215 

Wolves... 

64 

Wild  bufOidoes*.. 

36 

jBoars 

••• 

90 

Zangg  (?) 

••• 

26 

Wild  quj  goats... 
Arghalls  {Ovis  Argoli) 

• 

22 

32 

Wild  asses 

••• 

6 

Hares 

•  •  • 

• 

23 

Total  No.  of  quadrupeds  killed  by  me  —  3^203 

PigeoDs  ...  ...  ...  10,34j8 

Lagars  (a  kiiid  of  falcon),  &c.  ...  3 

Vultures         ...  ...  ...  2 

QuUwij,  chughds,  qdt^n,  mushjiues  79 
Sjpanows  41 

Wood  pigeons    .  •  •  25 
Owls  30 

Waterfowl  ...  150 

Crows  •••  ••.  ••«  3,276 

Totol  Na  of  birds  killed  by  me   13,954 

Alligators  ...  -  10 


Grand  total  of  animals  killed  by  me         ...  17.167" 

He  never  hunted  elpehants,  nor  did  he  care  for  hunting 

waterfowl. 

Jahc^ngirR  drinkiDg  assemblies  have  been  graphically  de- 
scribed hy  Roc,  tVom  whose  accounts  Elphiustoue  (p.  559)  has 
given  a  few  extracts.  But  let  us  hear  what  Jahdngk  himself 
says  of  his  capacity  for  drinkinpf.    (Memoirs,  p.  150). 

*' To-day  Prince  Khurram  (Shahjahan)  was  weighed.  He  is 
now  twenty-four  years  old,  is  married,  and  has  childreoi  and 
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yet  he  has  lie V or  ovcii  touched  a  glass  of  wine.  Hence  T  said 
to  him  :— '  Baba,  you  have  now  childreo,  and  other  kings  and 
princes  drink  wine.  To-day  is  your  anniversary,  and  I  shall 
give  joa  some  wine  to  drink,  I  alao  permit  you  to  drink 
on  all  feast-days,  on  New  Yearns  daj,  and  on  assembly-days. 
Only  drink  moderately,  bo  as  not  to  lose  your  senses.  Wise  men 
have  always  approved  of  the  use  of  wine,  especially  when  a 
man  has  an  object  in  drinking  wine.  Avicenna^  who  certainly 
belongs  to  the  great  physicians,  has  the  following  quatrain 

Wino  is  the  foe  of  the  drunkard,  and  the  friend  of  the  flOlMr  muk} 
A  little  of  it  is  an  elixir  ;  much  gf  it  is  viphne  poison*  • 
Much  of  it  does  no  Uttle  harm ; 
A  little  of  it  k  of  no  small  benefit. 
Khunam  was  forced  to  take  a  great  deal  of  wine.*' 
"  I  myself  commenced  wine-drinking  when  I  was  fifteen  years 
old,  though  on  two  or  three  occasions,  during  my  childhood,  my 
mother  and  my  nurses  asked  my  father  for  arac  under  the 
pretext  that  it  was  required  as  medicine  for  other  children. 
But  what  they  save  me  to  drink  was  only  about  a  tolah  of 
arac,  and  even  tnat  was  mixed  with  rosewater,  and  it  was  dis* 
tinctly  given  to  me  as  a  medicine  for  my  cough.  When  I  wias 
about  fifteen,  I  hf^pened  to  be  at  Atak  (Attock)  in  the  camp  of 
my  father.  It  was  just  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  Y6suf- 
zais.  One  day  I  had  been  out  hunting,  and  returned  home 
tired  and  drowsy,  wlien  Ustdd  Sh;'ih  QuH,— an  excellent 
marksman,  wlio  had  been  chief  armourer  to  my  imcle  Mirz4 
Muhammad  Hakim  (Akbar's  brother) — came  up  to  rne  and  sug- 
gested that  a  glass  of  wine  would  drive  away  my  languor.  Young 
as  I  was,  I  at  once  agreed  to  commit  myself,  and  told  Mahmud, 
my  sei  vant  iu  charge  of  the  water,  to  go  to  the  house  of  Hakim 
'All,  anil  fetch  an  intoxicating  diaught.  The  Hakim  sent  a 
bottle  containing  about  one  and  a  half  glasses  (piydUih)  of 
sweet  white  wdne.  I  rather  enjoyed  the  happy  excitemeut 
which  it  produced.  Soon  after  I  commenced  regularly  todriuk 
wiuj^  increasing  my  daily  quantum  till  I  got  tired  of  wine  and 
took  to  arac  During  the  following  nine  years  I  gradually 
increased  my  daily  quantum  to  twenty  giassea  tif  arac^  of 
whiqh  I  drank  fourteen  during  the  day  and  the  tipst  at  nigbl 
Twenty  glasses  make  six  Hindustani  sers,  or  one  and  a  half 
Fersiaa  Tnana,  The  solid  food  I  then  took  generally  oonsiated 
of  a  roast  fowl,  bread,  and  turnips.  None  would  have 
dar^  to  forbid  me  to  drink.  By  and  by,  my  hands  cotO' 
meo<^  to  sliake,  m  much  so  that  l  could  no  longer  lift  up  the 
cup,  hut  had  to  get  others  to  give  me  to  drink,  ft  nrwi 
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fortUDate  that  J  fat  last  cousiiltecj  Hakiiii  Hiiinam,  a  brother  of 
Hakim,  Abulfath,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  my  Jate  father. 
I  told  btm  in  what  8tate  I  was.  Fraokly  and,  as  I  could  see, 
yrith  much  conceru,  he  8aid  to  me: — 'Prince,  if  you  go  on  for  six 
months  longer  drinking  arac  in  such  dreadfal  quantities,  it  will 
be  Impossible^ which  God  forbid — to  save  you/  I  saw  he  was  in 
earnest ;  and  as  I  had  no  mind  to  die,  I  obeyed  him  and  lessen- 
ed my  daily  quantum,  mixing  ft^/Anid  (opium  and  hemp) 
with  it,  and  increasing  the  dose  of  the  latter  in  proportion  as  J 
decreased  the  aiac.  I  then  mixed  my  arac  with  wine,  taking 
two  parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  form  r  and  went  on 
decreasing  the  liquor  till,  after  seven  years,  I  had  come  as  low 
as  six  p^^ci^o^,  each  pi^c^Wt*  containing  18^  miaqdla.  It  is 
now  fifteen  years  since  I  limited  myself  to  this  modicum, 
neither  increasing  nor  decreasing  it.  I  only  drink  at  night 
Bnt  on  Thursdays  I  drink  ray  usual  quantity  towards  evening  ; 
for  Thursday  is  the  day  of  my  (acccs.-ion),  and  besidef?, 

Thursday  even  in  in  looked  upon  as  a  time  of  grace,  because  it  is 
the  eve  of  our  Friday, — a  season  whicli  I  do  not  like  to  pass  in 
light-mindedness,  but  in  grateful  renienibrauce  of  God's  mercies, 
and  in  prayers  for  forgiveness  of  my  sins.  I  also  abstain  from 
meat  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  1m  cause  the  former  day  is  the 
day  of  my  jiUiMS,  and  the  latter  is  the  day  on  which  my  august 
father  was  born.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  my  father  attached 
so  much  importance  to  Sundays. 

"  Alter  some  time  I  substituted  pure  opium  for  fulii>)iid. 
My  age  at  present  is  forty-six  (solar)  years  and  four  months, 
and  I  take  eight  ruHd  of  opium  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
daybreak,  and  six  ratis  about  nine  o'clock  at  liight." 

Jahdngir,  if  in  nothing  else,  certainly  did  surpass  his  pre- 
doc0S8Oi:6  in  his  capacity  for  dnoking  ;  and  after  reading  the 
above  extract,  one  might  be  doabtful  whether  to  admire  more 
Jah^ngir's  constitution,  or  the  sublime  nonekaliBme^  with  which 
he  relates  his  progress  in  the  art  of  drinfking.  With  him  wine- 
drinking  was  evidentljr  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  king, 
though  family  reminiscences  should  have  reminded  him 
of  the  folly  of  this  vice.  Babar  was  likewise  a  hard 
drinker;  bat  the  allusions  to  drinCking  which  occur  in  his 
*'  Memoirs  *  read  more  like  sorrowful  confession^  and  represent 
drinking  as  an  abomination.  Humdyiin  had  been  a  confirmed 
opium*eater,  and  Akbar  both  drank  wine  and  took  opium, 
though  moderately,  eSpedaUy  during  the  latter  half  of  his 
reign.   Akbar's  brother,  Miran  'Abdul  Hakim,  however,  died  of 
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dMmm  trememt  and  so  did  Prince  Hor&d  and  Prince  D^ny^^ 
Akbar's  younser  eons.  Prince  Parwiz  also^  JalUbgii^s  second 
son,  sttccumbea  a  few  montha  before  the  demise  of  his  father,  to 
the  effects  of  habitual  drankenness,  and  thus  allowed  Sh^hja* 
hin  more  easily  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne  thaa 
he  otherwise  would  have  done.  But  though  Jahdngir  in  bis 
"  Memoirs "  records  the  death  from  drinking  of  four  of  his 
neniest  relations,  and  that  of  many  other  drnnkarda^  he  took  no 
pains  to  conquer  his  own  besetting  sin. 

The  Emperor  himself  and  the  princes  setting  such  an  example, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  mauy  courtiers,  both  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans,  were  openly  given  to  drinking.  Sir  Thomas 
Hoc  says  that  during  the  social  jiu;e tings  scarcely  one  remained 
sober.  Like  Jahangir  himself,  the  grandees  dropped  off  asleep, 
and  when  the  Court  was  snoring,  the  lights  were  extiu- 
giiished,  and  the  guests,  if  unable  to  walk,  were  carried  away  by 
their  attendants.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  the  Emperor  for 
some  \itikoown  cause  went  otl'  crying  and  sobbing.  But  woe  to 
him  ^vllo  lioxt  day  should  allude  to  the  revelries  of  the  past  night  I 
The  people  of  Agrah  might  talk  about  them,  and  circulate  the 
latest  on  dits  which  the  news-writers  betrayed,  but  at  court  the 
Emperor  and  every  right-minded  courtier  affected  total  ignorance 
and  innocenca  Jaybgfr  liked  to  see  his  courtiers  dnnk,  and 
relates  with  a  sort  of  pride  scenes  of  general  drunk^nessL 
Thus  he  says  in  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  thetwdfth  year  of  his  reign 
(p.  190): — ^'^I  gave  orders  to  celebrate  tiie   Shabi  Bamt 

in  one  of  N^rjahdn's  villas,  the  gardens  of  which  were  sur- 
"  rounded  by  large  tanks.  The  feast  was  arranged  by  Ndrjahda 
"  herself,  and  I  had  invited  all  grandees  and  my  personal  fnenda 

I  had  also  ordered  the  servants  to  let  each  guest  drink  as 
"  much  wine  or  take  as  much  of  drugs  as  he  liked.    When  the 

feast  commenced,  I  made  such  as  dntnk  wine  sit  down  accord- 
"  ing  to  rank,  and  partake  of  the  viands  and  fruit  which  had 
"  been  laid  out,  to  stimulate  the  appetite.  It  w^as  a  grand 
"  gathering.  When  it  was  evening,  the  several  buildings  and 
"  the  sides  of  the  tanks  were  all  illuminated  with  lamps  and 
"  colored  shades  ;  and  though  illuminations  are  common  enough, 
"  there  has  perhaps  never  been  one  like  the  present.  Each 
"  light  you  could  see  reflected  in  the  tanks,  and  the  surface  of 
**  each  looked  like  a  field  in  flames.  The  enjoyment  was  giori- 
"  ous,  and  those  who  drank  wine,  drank  indeed  more  than  they 
"  could  bear.  "    In  another  passage,  (p.  184-)  Jahangir  says  :— 

I  gave  orders  to  make  arrangements  for  a  *  drinking  feast.  * 
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"  Most  of  those  tljat  were  present  took  win^  and  at  last  I  made 

them  all  drunk. 

AmODg  Jah^nglr's  courtiei'S  the  R^jas  of  Amber  were 
most  addicted  to  drinking.  In  chronicling  the  death  of  Rdja 
Bh^  Singh,  Jahaoglr  says  (p.  338)  : — "  The  Raja  was 
**  serving  in  the  Dak'hin  ;  excessive  wine-drinking  had  com- 
"  pletely  ruined  his  constitution.    He  fell  into  a  swoon  from 

which  even  the  strongest  remedies  applied  by  the  doctors  to 
•*  the  crowD  of  his  head  could  not  louse  him.  He  continued 
*'  so  for  about  a  day ;  and  when,  on  the  following  morning,  he  died, 

his  two  wives  and  eight  of  bis  concahines  burned  themselves 

'  CD  the  pile  of  faithfnlDess.'  His  elder  brother  Jagat  Singh, 
«'  and  MahA  Singh,  his  nephew,  had  likewise  poid  with  their  lives 

for  their  drunken  habits,  but  theur  fate  was  no  lesson  for  Bija 
*'  Bbio.  He  was  much  attached  to  me,  even  before  my  accession, 
"  and  held  the  rank  of  a  commander  of  ^ve  thousand.  As  he  lefl» 
*'  no  children,  I  conferred  the  title  of  lUja  on  the  son  of  his 
**  elder  brother,  to  whom  I  gave  a  brevet  rank  of  a  commander 

of  two  thousand,  with  an  actual  command  of  one  thousand 
"  horse,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  Parganah  of  Amber,  their 
**  old  fiimily  seat " 

The  end  of  'Indyat  Khdn,  related  by  Jahangir  on  p.  247,  is  as 
sad.  He  had  had  three  attacks  of  delirium  tremenSf  and  when, 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  was  brought  in  a  palanquin 
before  the  Emperor,  Jahangir  stood  perfectly  aghast,  and,  doubt- 
ing whether  he  had  a  human  form  before  him,  he  ordered  the 
court  painters  to  take  the  likeness  of  the  drunkard.  Dismiss- 
ing him  with  n  present  of  two  thousand  rupees,  he  conjured  him 
to  think  of  Uod  for  the  few  days  which  might  be  left 
him. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  example  of  the  court  con- 
siderably influenced  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  The  in- 
fluence would  show  itself  in  the  laxity  of  the  iaujdars  and 
their  subordinate  officers,  who  had  to  try  cases  of  riot  and 
drunkenness,  and  in  the  indifference  of  the  Municipal  officers 
{;mulita8ib8),  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  no  spirituous  liquors 
were  sold  in  the  bazars.  Nearly  every  Muhammadau  ruler 
since  the  time  of  the  Slave-kings  thought  flt  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  wines  by  special  comimind,  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  'Vlamia,  and  the 
goodwill  of  the  middle  classes  in  general.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  each  king,  however,  the  law  was  practically 
abolished.  If  we  except  &e  reigns  of  a  few  strict  kings,  we 
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find  til  at  for  centuries  an  amount  of  drunkenness  prevailed 
among  the  higher  and  the  lowest  classes  of  both  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans,  wliich  no  one  would  credit  if  we  had  not 
the  contemporary  testimony  of  native  hi'^toi  i  iMs.  The  rigour 
which  was  occasionally  shown  in  oi^f  tK  ing  the  prohii)ition  of 
the  sale  of  wine,  which  with  Muhammadans  is  }>asod  iii)Oii 
tho  Divine  law  of  the  Koran,  depended  entirely  u|)i)ri  the 
persuual  influence  and  character  of  tlie  king.  In  the  East, 
more  than  elsewhere,  the  example  of  the  ruler  is  everything. 
It  is  a  constitution  in  itself  If  he  once  a  week — a  few 
pious  kings  did  so  twice — persoiiaily  administered  justice  in  the 
Statc-liall ;  if  he  baui;,lied  the  cup  from  the  court,  and  the 
b^zah  (beer)  from  the  bazar  ;  and,  if  lastly  he  distributed  alms 
with  bis  own  hands  when  going  through  the  town  seated  on  his 
elephant^  and  gave  lands  to  the  'Ulamds  and  the  lawym,  he 
was  coDsidered  a  good  king,  and  he  could  aafelj  eo trust  the  spread 
of  justice,  peace  and  security,  to  the  power  of  his  example. 
Alkhaldigttaia  dini  mvMkihim^**  as  the  king,  so  the  natioD/* 
A  few  cases  of  summary  and  prompt  punishment  inflicted  on 
wicked  QfiaHs  were  only  wanting  to  raise  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  position  of  a  protecting  hero,  and  his  name  would 
go  down  to  posterity  in  the  works  of  historians  aodp06t8»as 
rivalling  the  memory  of  Balban  or  Fir6zsh^b. 

The  views  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  regarding  the  legality  of 
the  prohibition  of  wine  differed  from  those  of  his  predecessors. 
He  believed  that  it  was  wrong  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  wiae, 
because  drunkenness  may  result  from  drinking  wine  ;  he  did  not 
see  in  wine  an  unmixed  evil,  and  was  ready  to  look  upon  it 
as  somethincf  agreeable  and  wholesome.  To  the  horror,  there- 
fore,  of  the  'Ulatnas  and  ever}'  staunch  Muha?Tnn;i(lan,  he  allowed 
wine  to  be  sold  openly  in  the  bazars,  j)lacing,  however,  certain 
restrictions  upon  the  dealers  and  buyers.  The  former  w^^re 
licensed,  and  the  latter  had  to  certify  that  the  wine  they  wished 
to  buy  was  urgently  required,  for  instance  for  a  sick  person, 
and  they  had  to  give  up  their  names  to  tlie  dealers  who  eutered 
them  into  a  book  *  But  native  historians  inform  us  that  prac- 
tically there  was  no  restriction,  and  that  the  sale  of  wines  ia 
the  bazars,  though  apparently  limited,  only  furthered  the 
sprr;i(l  of  drunkenness.  It  is  not  known  whether  Akl)ar  ever 
re])c;ilcd  liid  law.    Jahaugir,  however,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 

♦  Akbar  enacted  similar  lawn  U)  snppros?  the  ROcial  evil.  The  remetlies 
wliic})  he  applied  consisted  iu  compukury  se^egation  and  i«gistratiou  of 
both  ]xartie8. 
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reign  (1608)  forbade  the  sale  of  hiizah  (beer)  and  hang  (cannabis), 
because  be  believed  these  two  things  to  bo  at  the  root  of 
every  mischief.  He  also  forbade  gambling,  which  had  been  the 
vice  of  Akbar's  court,  and  inflicted  severe  punishments  on 
transgressors.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Jah^ngir's  order  included 
the  prohibition  of  wine  ;  the  term  huzah  does  not  apply  to 
"wine.  But  even  if  it  did,  the  '  drinking  feasts'  at  court  were  so 
well  known  throughout  the  whole  country,  that  the  bazar  people 
of  Agrah  must  have  laughed  at  the  order.  Jah^ncflr's  raid 
against  bvmh  and  ba7ig  w'as,  in  fact,  as  ineffecUial  as  his 
famous  edict  against  smoking  tobacco, — a  commodity  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Bahdr-i-'Ajam,  had  found  its 
way  into  India  a  few  years  before  the  death  ef  Akbar,  and  had 
spread  tsa  rapidly,  that  when  Jahingir,  in  1616,  in  imitation  of 
the  example  of  Shdh  'Abb^  of  Persia^  interdicted  the  uae  and 
the  sale  of  tohacco,  there  were  but  few  that  had  not  become 
addicted  to  smoking.  ** 

The  **  Memoirs"  of  Jahdngir  do  not  contain  a  single  grand  or 
sublime  thought.  Their  royal  author  had  none.  They  do  not 
even  contain  a  single  good  maxim  on  the  art  of  governing  or 
the  philosophy  of  life, — ^no  indication  that  the  writer  believed  in 
the  power  of  truth, — no  pithy  saying, — not  a  trace  that  J ahangir 
ever  realized  his  exalted  position.  This  absence  of  thought  will 
forcibly  strike  the  reader,  if,  after  perusing  a  few  chapters  of 
the  A  m,  he  pass  on  to  the  "  Memoirs.  "  It  is  true  we  have  no 
autobiography  by  Akbar,  and  we  might  erroneously  ascribe  to 
him  a  portion  of  Abulfazl's  greatness  ;  but  as  Plato's  and 
Xenophou's  works  enable  us  to  nrrivo  at  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  character  of  Socrates,  so  do  the  works  of  Abulfazl,  espe- 
cially the  Ain,  leave  on  us  a  deep  impression  of  the  sterling 
character  f  »f  Akbar.  Of  all  Muhammadan  rulers,  if  we  can  call 
him  a  Atuliammadan,  Akbar  did  most  comprehrnsi  vcly  understand 
his  position  as  king  of  a  large  country.  During  iiis  reign,  perhaps 
for  the  Urist  time  in  Muhammadan  history,  did  the  idea  of  patrio- 
tism exercise  an  influence.  Akbar  himself  believed,  though 
it  is  not  dear  whether  he  receiyed  the  idea  from  Abulfazl  or 
whether  he  drew  the  thought  firom  his  own  heart  when  sitting 
morning  after  morning  on  the  l(mely  stone  at  Fathptir  Sikri, 
that  as  ]dn|f  he  had  to  perform  a  divine  mission,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  which  he  was  directly  responsible  to  Qod,  who  in  His 
mercy  endows  kings  with  a  peculiar  light.  But  in  order  effec> 
tively  to  perform  this  nussion,  the  king  must  enter  into  the 
details  of  his  government:  every  minute  spent  in  compre* 
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bending  that  which  is  little,  is  a  minute  spent  to  the  praise  of 
God.     The  perseverance  which  Akbar  showed  in  entering  into 
minutiae,  is  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  features  of  iiia  character. 
Jahangir  was,  in  this  respect,  the  very  reverse  of  Akbar,  and 
the  idea  which  occasionally  crops  up  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  that 
en(|uiry  into  details  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  kiug,  is  a 
Batisfactoiy  explanation  of  the  fact  that  daring  his  reign  the 
administration  of  the  countir  considerably  declined  Sh^* 
jah&D,  to  the  benefit  of  India,  letumed  to  Akbar's  mode 
of  reigning  by  mastering  detsdls  ;  hence  the  prosperity  of 
the   country  advanced;  in  &Gt,  it  reached,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  historian  Kb6f£  Ehin,  a  point  to 
which  it  never  before,  nor  ever  afterwards,  attained  under  a 
ICogul  emperor. 

The  absence  in  Jahangir  of  the  most  common  virtues  of  a 
ruler  renders  it  intelligible  why  his  reign  was  not  distiuguished 
by  a  single  act  of  internal  policy.    He  did  not,  for  example,  see 
the  use  of  continuing  the  conciliating  attitude  which  Akbar  had 
assumed  towards  mountaineers  and  aboriginal  tribes.    The  exam- 
ple of  the  Mawis,  a  wild  tnbe  whom  Akbar  had  formed  into  a  mili- 
tary corps,  and  whom  he  had  so  attciched  to  his  person  that  he 
thought  them  fit  to  guard  his  palace,  was  lost  upon  Jahangir. 
Nor  did  he  derive  the  advantage  which  he  might  have  enjoyed 
from  the  gigantic  struggle  and  victory  of  Akbar  over  the 
Sadr  and   the  'Ulamds,  the  true  estimation  of  which  has 
escaped  our  modern  historians.    What  importance  sLouId  we 
attach  to  the  struggle  in  a  lloman  Catholic  country  between 
Church  and  State,  or  to  the  confiscation  by  a  Catholic  ruler  of 
the  property  of  monasteries  ?    We  should  look  upon  such  a  fact 
as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era.   Now  this  is  exactly  what 
Akbar  achieved  in  Hindustan  ;  and  though  it  took  him  eighteen 
vears  to  depose  the  Sadr,  to  drive  away  and  dispossess  the 
^XJlam^  and  to  eradicate  from  men's  minds  the  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  retaining  a  high  eocledastical  officer  1^  the  Sadr 
for  centuries  had  been,  his  triumph  over  this  old  Islamitic 
institution  was  so  complete,  that  no  Mogul  king  after  him  ever 
attempted  to  revive  its  defunct  authority.    The  duty  which 
Akbar's  triumph  imposed  upon  Jahangir,  but  which  he  did 
not  perform,  was  to  devote  every  attention  to  the  confiscated 
lands,  which,  from  their  sudden  transfer  from  the  hands  of 
the  '  U Lamas  to  the  Kkalsah,  and  from  neglect,  in  a  short 
time  turned  to  desert  and  jungle.     Hence    also  the  fact 
that  the  revenue  of  the  provinces  during  Jah4Qgk's  reign  did 
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not  only  not  increase,*  but  did  in  some  ix^taDces  fall  short  o£ 
"tiie  sums  collected  by  Akbar. 

We  shall  add  a  few  words  regarding  Jah^ngir*s  religious 
feelings.  The  estimate  which  Elphinstone  (p.  551)  has  formed 
of  Jahdugir^s  faith,  appears  to  be  correct,  though  still  somewhat 
too  flattering.  He  says : — "  The  general  impression  is,  that 
though  more  superstitious,  he  was  less  devout  than  Akbar,  and 
had  little  feeling  of  religion  even  when  abstracted  from  all 
peculiar  teneta"  Akbor  worked  out  his  owu  belief;  and  he 
dung  to  the  Hindu  and  Parsi  rites  which  formed  the  external 
part  of  his  '  Divine  Faith'  with  all  the  tenacity  of  bis  character. 
dah&agfr  wbo^  from  weakness  of  mind  and  nature,  bad  no  opi- 
nvma  of  bis  own^  either  on  politics  or  as  regards  men  in  geneitd, 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  had  religious  conviction&  fie 
cared  as  little  for  Islam  as  for  Hinduism,  and  yet  he  was  by 
fits  a  devout  Muslim,  a  good  Hindu,  a  decided  Farsi,  and  a 
member  of  Akbar's  Divine  Faith.  Sometimes  even,  according 
to  a  statement  by  Sir  T.  Roe,  he  counted  in  prayer  the  beads 
of  a  rosary  adorned  with  the  image  of  Chiist  and  the  Virgin. 
Akbar's  son  Mmid  bad  received  '  several  lessons  in  Christianity 
byway  of  atispiciousness,'  and  two  of  D^nydls  sons,  Jahdngir's 
cephcws,  are  said  'to  have  embraced  Christianity  with  JaMn- 
gir's  full  approbation.'  Akbar  earnestly  enquired  into  the 
tenets  of  ditterent  religions,  and  formed  the  peculiar  Faith 
of  wiiich  Baddoni  and  the  Dahistdn-vX-Mazdhih  liava  for- 
tunately left  usiiiteresting  particulars  ;  Jahdugfr  did  not  enquire 
into  religious  matters,  and  vacillated,  from  motives  of  almost 
childish  fear,  from  one  belief  to  another.  Superstition  was  his 
reliofion.  Like  many  princes  in  Europe,  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  astrologers,  and  was  a  iirni  believer  in  their  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days.  Eclipses  and  conjunctions  of  two  inauspicious  stars 
frightened  him.  As  if  some  one  had  to  be  appeased,  he  distri- 
buted ahns  on  such  occasions  with  his  own  bands^  or  withdrew 
into  the  inner  apartments  of  his  palace,  anxiously  waiting  till  die 
striking  of  the  gong  announced  the  glad  tidings  that  the  moment 
of  the  dreaded  conjunction  bad  passed,  when  be  issued  forth 
with  composure  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  bis  courtiers 


*  Thus  the  revenue  of  Bengal  and  Oriaaa,  which,  dariDg  the  latter  part 

of  Akbar's   reign,  amounted  to  nearly  sisty  krors  of  damSf  or  one 

hundred  and  fifty  lakhs  of  Rnpce^^  (Rs.  150,00,000),  remained  the  aame 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Jahaugir,  thf)Ugh  it  immediately  increaeed  in  the 
beginning  of  Sh4hjali4u'B  admiuistratiou  by  ten  Jcrors^  and  subsequeuUy 
by  two  iroffi  roaung  a  total  increMe  of  thirtj  lakha  (Ba.  30»00,00(Q/ 
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and  astrologers.  He  thought  that  God  would  approve  the 
*  contract  '  which  he  made  witli  him,  because  he  was  a  P^i- 
Bh&ti,  and  the  same  vanity  convinced  him  that  he,  and  nobody 
else  in  his  whole  kingdom,  was  the  person  whose  iate  might  be 
affected  by  the  dreaded  cooj  unction.  He  stood  in  bodily  awe  of  the 
Hindu  astrologer  Jotikrdi,  whose '  prophecies'  on  seyeral  occasions 
—they  are  minutely  related  in  the  Tueuk — turned  out  so  correct 
as  to  throw  the  whole  court  into  consternation.  The  presents 
which  Jotikr&i  received  were  enormous ;  he  was  even  once  weighed 
in  gold. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Jahdngir  inclined  more  decidedly 
towarcis  Muhammadanism,  though  this  change  is  perhaps  attri- 
butable to  the  prominent  part  which  was  taken  by  Sharff 
Ir^i  Mu'tamid  Khdn,  the  author  of  the  Iqbdlndmah,  m  revis- 
ing and  continuing  the  Emperor's  "  Memoirs. "  But  how  little 
Jahdngir,  in  reality,  cared  even  for  Muhammadanism  is  best 
seen  from  the  fact  that  from  no  passage  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  c^in  it 
be  shown  that  he  had  either  Suotii  or  Slil'ah  tendenciGs.  Mnham- 
madan  feasts  are  rarely,  if  ever,  mentioned,  and  every  allusion  to 
the  prophet  and  his  companions  is  carefully  avoided.  Jahdngir 
was  sure  that  he  \v<juld  eo  to  Paradise,  not  because  he  was  a 
Muhammadan, — a  cousolatiou  which  forms  even  now-a-days  the 
sum  of  a  Muslim^s  faith — but  because  he  was  a  Pddishdh. 
In  relating  the  death  of  any  of  his  private  enemies,  whether 
Muhammadan  or  iJiudu,  he  sends  them,  charitably  enough, 
to  hell  (dar  jahaniiam  raft), — a  phrase  which  a  Sunni 
would  hesitate  to  apply  toaShi'ah.    One  of  those  whom  Jahdn- 

gr  doomed  "  to  hell "  was  ' Ali  QuU  Beg,  better  known  as 
ler  Afkan,  the  former  husband  of  JahlUi.  ''He  had 
stayed  since  the  beginning  of  my  reign  at  Bardwan  in  Bengal/' 
says  the  Emperor  in  his  Memoirs,  and  I  had  taken  no  notice 
of  his  bad  behaviour.  But  when  it  came  to  my  ears  that  he 
continued  to  behave  rebelliously,  I  gave  Qutbuddin  Kh&a  the 
order  to  send  him  to  court,  or  kill  mm,  should  he  oppose  my 
orders.  [This  was  in  the  second  year  of  Jahdngii^s  reign.  1 
Quthuddin  went  to  Bardwan  ;  and  as  soon  as  Sher  Afkan  heard 
of  it,  he  took  two  men  with  him  and  charged  Qutbuddin's  troopers. 
Quthuddin  called  out  to  him  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  this, 
and,  ordering  his  troopers  to  halt^  advanced  singly  to  inform 
Sher  Afkan  of  the  Emperor's  orders.  But  Sher  Afkan,  thinking 
this  a  good  opportunity,  ran  up  to  Quthuddin  and  gave  him  two 
or  three  sword-cuts  ;  when  Amljah  Khdn,  who  is  related  to  Quth- 
uddin and  belongs  to  the  iamiiy  of  the  rulers  of  Kashmir, 
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seeing  Qutbuddin  sink,  i  usiicd  forward  and  gave  Sher  Afkan  a, 
sword-cut  over  the  head,  but  was  at  the  same  momeot  rua 
timnol.  his  tody  by  Sher  Afkan.  Qutbuddln's  troopers  tben 
^»ed  uj^  out  Sher  Afkan  to  pieces,  aud  sent  him  to  hell     7  hope 

T^yJ:^x.r^T^  T"^^  ^'^^  f"""  i«  hdi. 

.^abah  KMa»  died  on  the  spot,  but  (Qutbuddin  'went  to  God' 
about  thxM  ham  after  the  affray." 

I'^'^'Tt  J"^?**  •bode  'Osm&n  of  Orissa  is  condemned  • 
and  Abdullah  Kb&m,  one  of  Jabfogir's  courtiers  who  joined 
Sh£hjah«»'e  yarty  ^  dubbed  by  Ihe  Emperor  L^na  M 
•God  8  (we^'-a  term  which  no  Mahammad^  would  ever  think 
of  applymg  to  another  Muhammadan. 

Jah^Dgir's  indifference  to  Jtnhammadanimn  is  also  seen  from 
the  absence  .n  hie  "Memoirs"  of  the  religious  prefreS 
characterises  books  wntten  by  Muhammalma.   Their  wo  ks 
coramence  mvanably  with  a  few  lines  to  the  praise  of  God 
upon  which  follow  Imes  in  laudation  ot  the  ProuLct  and 
in  the  case  of  Shi'ahs.  of  'All ;  and  these  Sw^'  We 
become  so  established  by  custom,  that  even  tfiTvU^  wS! 
ductiODs  sold  in  the  bazars  would  never  be  issued  ^tCt 
them    During  the  rejgn  of  Akbar,  when  Islamitio 
fel  mto  discredit  at  the  court,  books  were  still  commenwd 
^ith  a  few   hues  to  the  praise  of  God  and  the  r°S 
king  ;  but  the  laudation  of  the  Prophet  was  discontinaed. 
offence  being  thus  given  to  pious  Muhammadans  throughottt 
the  oountiy    Jahilngir's  "Memoirs"  in  the  opening 

M^Z'°«"°"f'    '    Muhammad  H£di.  in  his  editionTf- 
"PP'"''  ^  customary  lauda-- 

tlOM.    Bie  few  passages  also  in  which  the  name  of  MnhamI 

ZiSjr'*«M™  feS  destitute  o  the 

usual  addition^"  May  God's  peace  rest  upon  him  l"-an  omission 

p.  S4  of  the  latter  work,  it  is  said  that  some  MSS  mII  lli™  nx -ilIS  i 
IMM  KMn. .  Khifi  Khto  al^  Sea  thai  ^Ah^ft<J^ 

mg  Amoati  Khan,  Sher  Afkan,  wounded  aa  Iiewjia  tv.o,...  ,^  *  \. 
to  the  door  of  hie  house,  with  the  iDt^SS^  of  HuSg  to  ^Y^l 

™foirbXir^leteS£.'^r^*"i 
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which  every  Muslim  looks  upon  as  blasphemy.* 

The  Sijdah,  or  prostration  and  touching  the  ground  with  the 
foreliead,  a  ceremony  which  Jah^nglr,  like  Akbar,  exacted  from 
his  courtiers,  was  op]>osed  to  -  the  spirit  of  Isldm,  because 
prostration  is  onl}^  due  to  God.  When  Akbar  introduced 
it,  the  murmurs  were  so  loud,  thai  he  had  to  limit  the  new 
custom  to  private  {xssemblies,  contenting  himself,  when  in 
public,  with  the  treble  aaldm.  But  towards  the  end  of  Akbar *s 
reign,  the  custom  must  have  gradnally  become  less  obiectionable, 
because  Jahibiglr,  at  his  acoessioB,  foiiDd  bis  oourtiers  wiUiDg 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  him.  The  only  ezoeption  whi(£ 
he  made  was  in  jfavor  of  the  Lord-  Ohi^  Justuse  of  the 
DmiHie,  "  who  could  not  well  be  supposed  to  act  against  the 
lluhammadan  8hara*,  or  law.  Sh&hjain^Q  abolished  the  Sijdah 
on  the  very  day  of  his  aooession,  substituting  for  it  a  fourth 
gaUm,  in  addition  to  the  customary  three,  and  thus  gained  for 
himself  the  title  of  *  Restorer  of  the  Faith/  " 

The  hostile  feeling  against  Muhammadanism  which  prevailed 
at  the  courts  of  Akbar  and  Jah^gir,  was  a  very  delicate 
subject  for  subsequent  historians  to  refer  to  ;  and  if  it  were  not 
for  occasional  statements  in  the  P^dishdhndmah,  we  might  feel 
inclined  to  distrust  the  statements  of  Badaonf,  upon  whose 
authority  our  knowledge  of  thi»  religious  development  almost 
entirely  depends. 

Jahangir  also  continued  the  Hindu  customs  introduced  by 
Akbar.  The  Diivdlij/ujah  was  kept  at  court,  and  cows  were 
paraded  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  adorned  with  ribboDs  and 
cowries,  and  accompanied  by  Brahmans.  In  the  night 
called  Sivrdtf  Juhanglr,  like  Akbar,  invited  the  principal  yogis 
to  the  palace,  and  ate  and  drank  with  them.  The  Hindu 
custom  called  RdJchi,  which  consists  in  tying  prophylactic 
of  cloth  round  the  wrists  and  arms,  was  also  continued, 
and  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  Jahangir  celebrated  a 
regular  JShrddh  in  the  Mausoleum  of  bis  father  tft  l%kandrab,*|* 

♦  Elphiustone,  p.  551,  says: — "In  his  writinga  he  (Jah.'liigfr)  affecta 
thc'devout  style  usual  to  all  Masalmana"  ;  but  this  statement  is  not  correct, 
as  a  perusal  of  the  Tuzuk  will  show. 

t  Sikandrali,  or  Secundra,  cost  all  in  all  fifteen  laUia  of  rupees  (MemoirB, 

5.  72).  It  was  more  than  three  years  baildiog.  When  it  was  finished, 
dlianglr  made  a  pilgrimage  trrSikaudrah  on  foot  from  Agi-ah,  a  distance 
of  about  eight  miles.  "  I  matched  the  whole  distance  in  all  obedience 
and  humility.  When  I  was  bom,  my  august  father  walked  from  I^^pfir 
9ikri  to  Ajmir,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  tweut y  iot,  to  vimt  the 
tomb  of  the  Saint  Mn'iii  i  Chiehti  fLenoe^  after  ail,  I  htm  malt  dome  ymy 
muck" 
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Prince  Khurram  (Sh^hjahao)  performiDg  the  necessary  rites  as 
proxy.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reigo,  Jah^ngir  had  given  the 
order  that  no  Hiudu  shuuld,  on  any  coaditiou,  be  forced  to  turu 

Muhauiinadaii. 

But  this  kindness  towards  Hindus,  which  in  Akbar  flowed 
from  a  royal  and  benevoleiit  hearty  must  be  ascribed  in 
Jaytiig£r  to  caprice  and  fitfalness  rather  than  to  ooavio- 
tion  or  policy.  If  it  suited  his  vanity  to  appear  in  the  new 
character  of  a  defensor  fidd,  or  Pddiahdh  i  Okdzi,  he  would 
indeed  pay  little  respect  to  the  religious  feelings  of  his  Hindu 
subjects.  Thus  once,  on  his  march  to  Kashmir,  he  passed 
the  Fort  of  Kangr^,  which  a  short  time  ago  had  been  conquered. 
From  the  time  that  the  Islamitic  call  to  prayer  had  been  heard 
in  India  till  theu,  Kingr^  had  never  succumbc  l  to  a  Muham- 
madan  ruler ;  and  this  novelty  so  tickled  Jahdngir's  vanity, 
that  he  determind  by  a  solemn  ceremony  to  hand  over  the 
virgin  fdrt  to  Isldm.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  lawyers,  and 
the  learned  that  were  present  in  the  camp,  were  summoned  to 
appear,  and  went  through  certain  rites  and  ordinances  of  the 
Prophet  before  the  KmprTor.  Thus  the  Azdn,  or  call  to  prayer, 
was  chanted,  and  the  Kh  nihah^  or  Friday  prayer  for  the  reigning 
sovereign,  was  read.  Alter  itiis  a  cow  was  killed  in  an  open 
place  of  the  Fort,  and  several  other  ceremonies  were  performed, 
intended  to  defile  the  place  in  which  for  centuries  nothing  but 
**  the  filth  of  disbelief  "  bad  gathered.  The  order  was  also  given 
to  build  a  mosque  in  the  middle  of  the  Fort.  Jahangir  then 
visited  the  BIulvmu.  This  was  a  Durga  temple,  famous  for 
its  black  stone  idol  (which  the  Emperor  thought  even  "  blacker 
than  the  hearts  of  the  Hindus  doomed  to  hell," )  and  for  its 
Jwdld  MuJ^hi,  the  sacred  flame  of  which  issued  mysteriously 
from  the  ground.  **  It  is  quite  plain,  **  says  Jahdngir,  that 
<*  the  fire  arises  from  a  sulphur  mine  in  the  mountain,  and  that 
*'  the  fire  is  nothing  else  but  the  natural  result  of  the  heat  latent 

in  sulphur.  But  the  Hindus,  who  are  doomed  to  perdition, 
*'  refer  it  to  the  hideous  black  idol,— bnt  true  knowledge  rests  with 
"  Qod !  **  It  seems*  however,  that  the  idol  escap^  all  safe. 
But  on  other  occasions  Jahangir  appears  as  a  zealous  iconoclast^ 
destroying  idols  and  temples,  and  even  killing  the  Brahmans 
in  charge  of  the  fhdkura,  as  he  did»  for  example,  at  Ajmir 
("  Memoirs,"  p.  1 24). 

A  short  time  before  the  Fort  of  K^ngrd  had  been  handed 
over  to  IsHim,  Jahdngir  interfered  with  the  customs  of  a  clan 
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of  Muhammadans  at  lu'ijor.  "  These  men  were  forcibly  con- 
**  verted  to  Muharamadanism  by  Firuz  Shah.  Their  chiefs,  how- 
^  ever,  have  retained  the  title  of  Eijab,  and  the  customs  of  the 

dark  ages  of  Hioduism  are  still  being  observed  among  them. 

Thus  the  Hindu  wives  of  these  Mubammadansbum  themselves 

vith  their  husbands^  or  are  put  alive  .into  the  grave  with 
"  them.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  they  did  so  with  a  girl  about 

ten  or  twelve  years  old.  Moreover,  the  poorer  classes  among 
"  them  are  in  the  habit  of  strangling  female  infants.  They 
"  all  intermarry  with  IliixJus,  and  even  give  their  daughters  to 
"  Hindus.  Now,  to  take  Hindu  girls  is  not  so  bad,  but  to  give  a 
"  Hindu  one's  daughter — Qod  have  mercy  on  me  !  I  ordered 
**  these  Muhammadans  to  discontinue  such  horrid  practices ; 
**  let  every  one  be  executed  that  will  not  give  them  up."  We  can* ' 
not  conclude  from  this  passage  that  Jab^ngfr  was  at  all  anxious 
to  suppress  Suttee  ;  for  to  judge  from  other  places  in  his  "Me- 
moirs" (as  p.  G7),  he  must  have  rather  looked  upon  it  as  some- 
thing veryer  lioic,  and  as  a  sacrifice  almost  due  by  a  woman  to 
her  departed  husband.  Akbarhad  indeed  once  attempted  to  put 
a  stop  to  women  mounting  the  fnnei  al  pile  ;  but  we  know  that  the 
Brahmans  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  procured  a  modification 
of  the  law  in  favor  of  such  women  as  openly  declared  that 
from  choice  they  burnt  tht;niselves  with  their  husl>ands.  Gra- 
dually, however,  this  restriction  fell  into  abeyance,  and  the 
prohibition  was  virtually  abolished. 

Jah^ngir  also  retained  many  of  the  Parsi  customs  which  bis 
father  had  introduced  at  Court.  Flunsi  feasts  were  celebrated 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Muhammadan  feasts,  with 
the  only  exception  of  the  Shah  i  Bardt,  which  itself  appears 
to  be  an  inheritance  from  pre-Islamitic  a^es.  The  names  also 
of  the  imperial  princes  were  all  F&rsi*  Akbar  hated  the  name 
Muhammad,  and  every  other  name  which  reminded  him  of  the 
family  of  the  Prophet.  His  own  sons,  Salim,  Murdd,  Ddnyil, 
11  1  1  still  Islamitic  names  ;  but  of  his  eight  grandchildren  one 
(Bayasanghar,  Danyars  sou,)  had  a  CAa^a^tii  name,  whilst  the 
rest,  as  also  most  of  the  Princesses,  had  Pdrsi  names.  * 

There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  Jahanglr  worslupped  the 
fire  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Parsis,  as  Akl)ar  and  AbulfiazL 

♦  Viz.,  Jahaugir's  five  sons  : — Khusrau,  Parwiz,  Kburram.  Jahaudar, 
Shabry&r,  and  the  remaining  two  sons  of  D&ny&I — Hoshang  and 
Tahmfiras.  So  also  in  the  cose  of  Jaliangir's  grandcliildren  ;  in  fact,  the 
predilection  for  Pars!  names  is  even  traceable  in  the  naaes  of  the  iflK- 
poverished  desceudauts  of  Akbar  now  living  in  Delhi. 
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had  done.  He  speaks  in  his  "  Memoirs "  with  the  greatest 
respect  of  the  sun  and  the  fire  ;  lie  gives  them  the  title  of  Lord, 
and  calls  them  rays  of  the  Divine  glory.  On  one  occasion 
when  he  had  opened  the  cfrave  of  the  patricide  Na^iruddiii  oi 
Bd^lwah  (Tuz.j  p.  151),  whose  tomb  Sher  Khdn  even  had  once 
beaten  with  sticks,  Jah£ngir  would  not  burn  the  skeleton  found 
in  the  grave,  because  he  dreaded  acting  irreverently  towards  so 
divine  a  thiug  as  fire,  and  had  the  bones  thrown  into  the  Nar- 
baddah.  But  no  passage  in  the  "  Memoirs"  contains  the  slightest 
allusion  to  an  actual  and  s^^stematic  worship  of  fire.  Nor 
does  the  DaJbietdm^^MazdMb,  a  work  which  giyes  us  some 
information  regarding  Akbat^s  **  Divine  Faith,  *'  say  anything 
about  JahiLnglr  having  continued  the  sacred  fire  which  Akbar 
at  great  expense  had  brought  by  a  Pdrsi  priest  from  a  templo 
in  £irm&n  to  an  altar  built  by  him  in  the  Imperial  Harem. 
JahiLngir  had  no  strength  of  character  to  attach  himself  to 
any  religion  in  particular.  Afraid  of  bringing  down  on  himself 
the  wrath  of  an  Unknown  God/'  he  went  a  few  paces  along 
with  each  faith,  but  stopped  where  superstition  ends  and  decided 
belief  is  required. 

We  now  turn  to  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  inter- 
regnum between  the  death  of  Jahdngir  and  the  accession  of 
Shdhjahan,  a  short  period  which  native  historians  call  "  the 
accession  and  reign  of  D^war  Bakh?h."  We  premise  that  this 
portion  of  Indian  history  is  somewhat  confused,  and  is  either 
left  out  by  Eui'opeao  historians,  or  is  differently  related.  The 
following  account  is  taken  from  the  native  historicB  mentioned 
on  page  125,  the  author  of  one  of  which,  the  Iqb4ln4mah, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  events  of  the  interregnum. 

The  Interregnum  to  the  Accession  of  Shdhjahdn, 

The  death  of  Jahingfr,  though  long  expected,  threw  the  camp 
into  the  greatest  con&sion.  Shdhjabdn  was  far  away  in  the 
Dak'hin  in  rebellion  against  his  father,  who  had  deprived  him 
of  the  right  of  succession,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
BedauUU,  or  "  Lackpower."  Shdiry^,  Jahingir's  youngest  son 
and  favorite  of  ]^6r  Jah^  was,  as  we  saw  above,  in  L&hor, 
recovering  from  his  sickness.  The  executive  of  the  Government, 
therefore,  devolved  for  the  present  upon  the  principal  grandees 
present  with  the  camp.  They  were  Asaf  Kh^nand  Irddat  Kh^n. 
The  former  was  a  commander  of  six  thousand, and  as  such  the  first 
grandee  of  Jahdngir's  court.  He  was  Nur  Jah^n's  elder  brother, 
and  father  of  Arjqiand  Binti  Begum,  better  known  as  MumtlU 

♦  T 
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Mahal]  *  a  title  which  ShahjaliLin,  her  husband,  hnd  ronferred 
upon  her.  The  other,  Irddat  Khan,  or,  ac cording  to  his  full 
name,  A'zam  Khdn  Mir  Muhammad  Baqir,  a  Sayyid  of  the 
Persian  town  of  S^wah,  had  also  risen  to  high  honors  at  court, 
where  he  had  been  introduced  by  Asaf  Khdn.  The  near 
relationship  which  existed  between  Asaf  Kh^n  and  Shdhjahdn, 
whose  attachment  to  Mumtjiz  Mahall  has  almost  become  pro- 
verbial, was  the  cause  why  Asat  was  anxious  to  see  his  son-in- 
law  succeed  to  the  vacant  throne.  Tired  of  the  plots  of  Niir 
Jabdn,  and  unwilling  to  let  her  influence  outlive  her  husband, 
he  called  Ir&dat  Kh&a,  and  consulted  him  as  to  the  line  of 
policy  they  might  follow.  Shahrydr,  in  L&hor,  on  recmving 
the  news  of  Janangir's  deaths  was  sure  to  prodaim  himself 
Emperor,  and  Sh&bjahin  was  so  far  away,  tii«t  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  be  in  Agrah  before  another  two  months. 
It  was  clear  that  they  would  have  to  oppose  Shahrydr  ;  but  if 
they  did  so  without  higher  authority,  merely  as  grandees  of  the 
court,  they  would  risk  the  confidence  of  the  troops,  and  might 
appear  as  rebels  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  the  other 
courtiers,  many  of  whom  would  naturally  flock  to  Shahry^r. 
They  might  themselves  proclaim  Shahjahdn  emperor,  read  the 
Khuthah  in  his  name,  and  oppose  Shahrydr  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, pending  Shahjahan's  sanction.  This  appe  ared  dangerous, 
especially  if  they  should  not  be  successful.  Asal  K.h^n,  therefore, 
proposed  that  they  should  proclaim  as  emperor  D£war  Bakhshf 
whom  Niir  Jah£n  had  put  in  Tradat  Khan's  charge  ;  they  siioiild 
then  march  to  Labor  and  seize  Shahry^r,  nominally  directed  by 
the  new  Emperor  ;  Shdhjah^n  would,  in  the  meantime,  march 
towards  Agrah,  and  they  would  then  find  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  Dawar  Bakbsh,  and  hand  him  over  to  Shaiijaban. 

*  It  was  for  her  that  Shfifcdah&n  sabseqUently  built  the  Td^  near  Agrah. 

The  word  Tdj  is  a  modern  corruption  and  abbreviation  of  the  name 
Mumtdz  Begum,  the  z  having  been  changed  t<)  a^',  as  so  often  happens  in 
the  dialect  of  the  vulgar.  iSho  is  now  called  Taj  Uibi,  and  her  Maosoloun 
Taj  Bibi  ia  rattzah.  A  full  historical  account  of  the  Taj,  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  (Rajah  Mdn  Singh's  property),  the  cost  of  buildini;:  it, 
and  the  assignments  lor  keeping  it  in  repaiia^  will  be  found  iu  tiie 
f  PMiahahnamah. " 

t  D&war  Bakhsh  was  also  called  Biddqt,  the  origin  of  which  name  u 
not  given  in  the  histories.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Khusrau  (Jahdugir's  eldest  «on).  Khusrau's  third  son,  Gar.shasp,  must 
have  bcf^n  in  the  camp  with  Xur  Jahan.  Dawar  Bakhsh  was  not  aUve 
in  1608,  m  which  year  his  elder  brotiicr,  iialaud  Akhbar,  was  born.  ^enW 
P&war  may  have  heea  ahout  aeTenteen  yean  old,  when  Asaf  proclaimed 
him  Emperor. 
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Irddat  Kh^n  approved  of  tliis  complicated  plan,  and  although 
scarcely  more  than  aa  liuur  had  elapsed  since  Jahdn^r 
breathed  his  last,  both  proceeded  immedimtely  to  e;icecute  theur 
designs. 

They  removed  the  guards  that  had  been  placed  over  D^war 
Bakhsh,  and  after  informing  him  of  the  death  of  his  grand- 
fkther,  they  paid  him  homage  as  Emperor.  Dawur  was  so 
taken  by  surprise,  that  he  would  not  believe  that  they  were  in 
earnest.  The  step  from  a  prisoner  to  an  Emperor  was  too  great 
and  Buddeiu  He  asked  them  to  attest  by  aa  oath  the  ap- 
i^htneaa  of  their  iAtentions  ;  they  swore  that  thepr  were  BHiei 
vith  loytkl  feeling?  towards  him>  aod^  almost  forabl j,  led  hW 


elei^ia&t^  spread  the  choir  or  mnbrellfk  over  jmn^  and  maiohed 
in  pomp  to  the  next  station. 

N6r  Jah&n  was  thunderstruck  at  these  proceedings,  muoh 
more  so  than  Biwar  Bakhsh  himself  had  been.  Message  after 
message  did  she  send  to  Asaf  Kh&a  to  come  to  her ;  but 
lie  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  request,  and  sent  as  many 
esGUses,  Decorum  and  grief  prevented  her  from  leaving  the 
corpse  of  her  husband  and  going  to  her  brother,  and,  doubt> 
ful  as  to  the  course  of  action  which  she  should  take  in 
this  emergency,  she  placed  the  corpse  before  her  hmudaJl,  andf 
accompanied  by  the  princes,  followed  the  camp. 

Asaf  Kh4n,  in  the  meantime,  had  despatched  a  Hindu  courier, 
of  the  name  of  Ban^rasi,  to  Shdhjaha-n  with  the  news  of  the 
JEmperor's  deatii,  and  unwilling  to  lose  a  single  moment  by 
sitting  down  to  write  a  letter,  he  gave  the  courier  a  verbal 
message,  and  his  ring,  which  was  to  convince  Shahjuhan  of  the 
tratli  of  the  report.  Of  his  plan,  and  the  proclamation 
of  Dawar  .Bakhsh  as  Emperor,  he  said,  for  the  present, 
nothing. 

The  caanp,  as  related  above  on  page  126,  halted  in  the  evening 
at  N^ushahrah,  and  the  next  day  the  corpse  was  despatched  ixQia 
jBhainharto  LQm. 

Though  the  pew  Emperor  appeajni  to  have  xepaaained  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  oonspiracy  of  Am  KbAtk,  the  nobles  who  were 
present  with  the  camp  saw  through  the  plan,  and,  looking 
upon  D^war  Bakhsh  as  a*  sheep  selected  for  sacrifice,"  ithey 
did  what  Asaf  told  them  to  do,  and  showed  great  zeal  in  carry- 
ing  out  his  orders.  At  Bhambar  the  khuibah  was  read  in  the 
name  of  D&war  BakbsL   The  next  thing  which  Asaf  Khlui 
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thought  neceBwary  was  to  remove  the  princes  •  from  the  charge 
of  Ndr  Jab^n,  and  hand  them  over  to  Siddiq  Khdn,  one  of 
his  relations.  ISo  sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  be  placed 
his  sister  under  surveillance,  allowing  no  one  to  approach  her 
without  his  orders,  thus  breaking  for  ever  Nur  Jahaa's  power. 
She  hoped,  however,  that  her  compulsory  seclusion  would  end 
with  her  arrival  at  L6hor,  where  Shahry^r,  as  she  thought^ 
would  haye  in  the  meantime  been  piodaimed  Emperor. 

Nor  was  she  mistaken  in  the  latter  point  Soareely  had 
Jahiogir  closed  his  eyes,  when  B&yaaanghar,  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Prince  D&nydl,'!'  had  found  means  to  elnde  Asafs 
vigilance  and  fled  to  Sharydr  at  Lahor,  who*  on  heariog 
the  news  of  his  father's  death,  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  tak- 
ing formal  possession  of  the  Fort,  the  Treasury,  the  Arsenal, 
and  the  Stables.  In  the  Treasnnr  Shahryir  found  the  sdm  of 
seventy-three  lakhs  of  rupees  in  cash,  and  large  as  this  sum  was, 
he  spent  it  in  the  course  of  a  week,  in  presents  to  courtieis 
that  had  joined  him,  and  to  bis  soldiers.  He  had  also  put  Bdya- 
sanghar  in  command  of  his  troops,  find  had  sent  him  across  the 
"Ra^vi  to  await  the  approach  of  Asaf  Khao^  whom  he  was  to 
attack  r.i  1  defeat 

Asaf  Kh^D  at  last  arrived,  and  lost  iif^  time  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  battle.  He  put  D£war  Bakhsh  on 
an  elephant,  and,  mountings  another  himself,  took  command 
of  the  centre.  The  avantguard  was  led  by  Khwdjah  Abul  Hasan, 
Mnkhlis  Khan,  Ilahwardi  Kh£n,  and  several  of  the  Sayyidsof 
B^rha,  whilst  the  AlUimish^  or  the  troops  between  the  avantguard 
and  the  centre,  was  commanded  by  Sher  Khw^jah,  and  Tahmuras 
and  Hoshang,  the  other  two  sons  of  Prince  D^uyal.  On  the  right 
wing  stood  Ir^dat  Kh&n,  and  on  the  left  Siddiq  Khau,  Shah 
Nawaz  KyLn,  and  Un'tamid  Khdn  (the  author  of  the  "labal- 
n£mah").  The  armies  met  at  a  distance  of  about  three  los  tmi 
the  town ;  but  Shahxylr's  soldiers  being  mostly  new  and  inexperi- 
enced, gave  way  at  the  very  first  attack  of  Asafs  veteraoB^  and 
fled  in  utter  confusion.  Shahiy&r,  in  the  meantime,  accompaiued 
by  two  thousand  horse,  stood  anxiously  waiting  under  the  wallfl 

*  D4r4  Shikoh,  Shuj4',  and  Aurdugzili.  They  were  thirteen,  eleven,  and 
ten  years  old  respectively.    Asaf  came  with  them  to  Sb&hjaliiix  at  A^ah. 

t  Prinoe  D&nyil  was  Akbar's  youngest  son.  He  hsa  three  soat  :<-»lt 
TahraQras,  who  was  married  to  Sultaa  BaUr  B^m,  a  daughter  of 
Jah&ngfr ;  2,  B^asanghar  ;  3,  Hoshang,  who  was  married  to  HoshmaDd 
B&nd  Begum,  a  daughter  of  Kbusrau.  None  of  them  could  have  been 
yoanger  than  twenty-two,  becaoM  D4ny41  died  in  1604  or  1605. 
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of  Ldhor.  A  Turkish  slave  was  the  first  that  brought  him  the 
news  of  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  his  army.  Instead  of  flying  to 
the  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  as  B^yasanghar  appears  to  have 
done,  Shahry^r  took  refuge  in  the  fort»  and  hid  himself  in  the 
harem  of  his  father. 

The  next  day  Asaf  Khan  appeared  before  Labor,  making  the 
Garden  of  Mahdi  Qasim  Khan  his  head-quarters.  Most  of 
Shahryar's  boldiers  now  joined  Asaf,  and  in  the  evening  Irddat 
Khdn,  without  oppositioD,  occupied  the  palace  and  the  fort. 
On  the  following  morning  DILwar  Bakfash  mounted  the  throne 
in  the  State-hiSl^  and  was  puliHcly  acknowledged  Emperor  of 
Hindustan. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Shahrj&r  would  long  remmn 
in  his  hiding  place.  No  sooner  had  D&war  Bakhsh  publicly 
assumed  the  rems  of  the  Qovernment,  than  Efr6z  Khlln^  one 
of  Jahibgir's  eunuchs,  brought  the  unfortunate  prince  from  the 
Harem,  and  handed  him  over  to  ILdhwardi  Eh^n  who  pinioned  him 
with  a  waistband  ( fautak )  and  took  him  before  D^war.  He  had 
to  go  through  the  humiliating  process  of  performing  the  komish 
tOML  tcMm,  or  salutations  wluch  the  subject  owes  the  king,  and 
was  then  put  in  prison,  where,  after  two  days,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  sight.  His  wife,  Niir  Jahdn*s  daughter  by  Sher  Afkan^ 
as  also  Tahmuras  and  Hoshang,  were  likewise  imprisoned. 

Asaf  Kh^n  now  despatched  a  detailed  report  to  Sh^bjiihcin,  . 
informing  him  of  his  plan  regarding  Dawar  Bakhsh,  the  occu- 
pation of  Llhor,  and  the  fate  of  Shahry^r,  begging  of  him  "  to 
"  repair  on  the  wing  of  swiftness  to  Agrah,  and  restore  the 
**  troubled  world  to  the  blessings  of  peace."  The  first  courier, 
after  an  uninterrupted  ride  of  twenty  days,  arrived  at  last  on 
Saturday  night,  the  18th  November  1627,  (19th  RaM'  I. 
1037)  at  thu  frontier  of  Nizamulmulk's  dominions,  where 
Shahjahdn  had  encamped,  and  went  at  once  to  Mahdbat 
Khdn,  who  a  few  days  previously  had  joined  the  prince. 
Hah^bat  **  like  wind  and  lightning  **  went  with  the  courier 
to  ShiShjah^,  and  had  him  roiued  horn  sleep.  "  The  heart-rending 
news  weighed  down  the  filial  heart  of  the  prince  with  hearr 
grief,  and  the  signs  of  sonrow  appeared  on  his  august  forehead. 
But  this  was  no  time  for  indulging  in  passion,  or  arranging  for 
eevemonies  of  court-mourning,  and  "yielding to  the  request 
of  Mah^bat  Eh&a  and  other  adherents^ "  Shihjah^n,  with  the 
permission  of  the  astrologers,  fixed  upon  the  following  Thursday 
(2Sttd  November)  as  the  day  ol  departure,  and  despatched 
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Amiouilah  and  B&yazid  to  Asaf  Kbdn  to  iDform  him  of 
bis  march.  After  croesing  on  the  following  Wednesday  the 
Narbadda,  Sh^hjab^n  went  to  Ahmadabad  in  Gujr^t,  where, 

throii<;h  several  mcrcluints  who  had  agents  at  L^hor,  he  heard 
of  Sliahrvar's  fate.  After  settlinjx  several  mattei-s  relating 
to  the  posting  of  grandees  to  tlie  different  provinces,  he  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  to  Asaf  Khan  that  it  was  now  advisable 
to  make  away  >Yith  D^war  Bakhsh,  his  brother  Garshasp, 
Shahryar,  and  the  sous  of  Ddnydl,  in  order  to  set  the  niiuds  of 
the  people  at  rest.  This  order  reached  Asaf  on  Sunday,  2l8t 
January,  1 G28,  (23rd  JunuMa  1.  1,027,  A.  H.).  After  reading 
the  Khuthah  m  the  name  of  Slialijahdn,  he  seized  Dawar  Bakhsh 
and  imprisoned  him.  On  Tuesday  night  (2Gth  Jumada  I, 
or  23rd  January,  1628)  the  five  princes  whose  names  were 
specified  in  Shdhjah^u's  bloody  order  were  murdered  in  the 
prigon  of  L£hor»  and  ''the  flower  bed  of  mstenoe  was  ideand 
of  the  weeds  and  rubbish  of  their  lires. "  With  the  ezoepiion 
of  B^yasangbar,  whose  fate  after  the  battle  on  the  Bawi  is 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  Sh&hjahin  himselfy  no  TLmiiride  was 
left  to  claim  the  vacant  throne. 

Sh&hjah&n  had,  in  the  meantime,  reached  Ajmir  (17th  Jum^ 
I),  where,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  observed  by  his  father 
and  grandfather,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Slutikh  MuIq 
Cbishti.  One  grandee  after  another  now  joined  the  camp,  and  the 
capital  was  at  last  reached  on  Wednesday  night,  the  day  after  the 
murder  of  the  princes  at  Ldfaor.  In  the  garden  of  the  Nlir 
Jahdo  Manzil,  Sb^hjahdn  received  the  homage  of  Qdsim  Khdo, 
the  commander  of  the  fort.  The  next  morning  (25th  Janmrv, 
3628),  the  Emperor,  monntcd  on  an  elephant  and  nnrler  the  shade 
of  the  imperial  umbrella,  marched  in  procession  from  tlie  garden 
throuG^h  tlie  town  to  the  palace  in  the  fort,  throwing  with  his 
hands  monev  amonsf  the  crowd  that  assembled  in  the  streets 
of  Agrah  to  bee  tiie  new  Emperor. 

The  official  ju/us  took  place  twelve  days  after  the  procession, 
on  Monday,  5th  February  1628  (8th  Jumada  II,  1037  A.H.)* 


*  7  lie  eighth  Jum&da  If  ia  the  156tli  day  of  the  Muhammadan  year. 
Now  the  year  1037  A.  H.  commenced  on  Sunday,  2nd  September  1627, 
and  the  l&8th  day,  aooording  to  MabanamiAaA '  CBBtoni,  oommeoced  at 
sunset,  the  4tli  Febraary  1628,  i.e.,  tbe/u^ie^  was  on  the  {oliowing  day  (Sth 
February).  In  Prinsep's  Useful  Tables,  p.  316,  Shdhjahdn's  JuMs  is  said  to 
have  happened  on  the  dth  February ;  but  there  fippears  to  be  no  awthodtj 
for  80  late  a  date. 
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when  tbe  Khuthah  was  read  in  the  name  of  Ahid  Muznffar 
Shihdhiiddin  Miihammad  SdJiibqirdni  sdni  Shdhjakdn  tdd- 
iahdh  i  Ghdzi. 

We  liave  then  the  following  facts  : — 
V,^th  Safar,\{m  A.H.,  or  2Hth  October,  1627.  Jahangir  dies 

near  Rajor.  Asaf  Khan  despatches  Ban^risi  to  Sh^bjahau,  and 

proclaims  Ddwar  Bakbsh  emperor. 
29?/i  Safar.    Jahdngir's  corpse  is  sent  from  Bhambar  to  Luhor. 

Bayasanghar,  son  of  D^n^  al,  flies  to  Shahrjar,    Asaf  marches 

to  Lahor. 

?  Asaf  defeats  Shahry^r,  and  blinds  him.  Imprisons  Hoshang 
and  Tahmtiras  [not  B^yasanghar,  whose  fate  is  unknown]. 

19^^  RM'  I,  or  IHUt  November,  ^aihjah&n  hears  of  Jah&ngfi^s 
death. 

S^rd  RaM'  /,  or  t^nd  November,  Sh^jah^n  ftiarches  for  Agrah. 

?  Sh^hjab&n  reaches  Ahikiadahad,  and  sends  Asaf  an  order  to 
kill  Shahry^,  Ddwar  Bukhsh,  Garshasp,  and  the  sons  of 
Ddnydl.    [The  Pddisbin^mah  mentions  two  sods  of  D^ny^L] 

2^rd  Jumdda  /,  1037  A.  E.,  or  2l«e  Janna^ry,  1628. 
Sh^hjah^n's  order  reaches  Asaf. 

W>h  Jumdda  1,  or  the  night  of  the  2Srd  January  1628. 
Asaf  Khdn  kills  five  prinoes,  viz.^  Shahryir,  Ddwar  Bakhsh, 
Garshasp,  Tahm6ras,  Hoshang.    Shahjaht4u  reaches  Agrah. 

27th  Jumdda  I,  or  January,  I62d.  Shihjahin  enters  the 
Fort  of  Agrah. 

SthJuvidda  lf,       AM., or ^thFebruary,lQ2S.  Sh^jah^n's 

julus,  or  acccsRion. 

These  are  the  historical  details  as  given  in  the  Tuzuk,  the 
Fddishdhndmah,  and  the  Iqhdlndmah,  whose  author  was  pre- 
sent in  the  battle  on  the  right  l)ank  of  the  B.^wl.  The  account 
of  the  Tuzuk,  with  a  few  slight  alterations,  agrees  verbally  with 
that  in  the  hihdbidmah,  so  that  Muhammad  Hddi,  who  wrote  the 
conclnding  cliapters  of  the  Tuzuh  must  have  copied  it  from  the 
Iqhdlndmah.  The  account  of  the  FddishdhndmAih  is  indepen- 
dent, and  evinces  that  carefalness  regarding  dates  and  details, 
which  distinguishes  the  whole  work. 

The  author  of  another  but  later  historical  work,  entitled 
KhvJdeat  vUawdrUch,  gives  in  substance  the  same  &ct8. 
But  all  four  historians  pass  over  in  sUenoe  the  &te  of 
B&yasanghar. 

The  historian  Kh&fi  Khdn,  of  whose  works  the  first  volume 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  also  Elphin- 
stone's  History  of  India^  give  different  accounts.   We  do  not 
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know  the  aourcpf^  of  either,  though  Elphiastone  used  to  ft 
certaia  extent  Kh4£L  Eh£u.    As  &r  as  Kh&fi  Kh&n's  difiSMrenoeB 

are  coucerned,  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  them  to  carelessness  ; 
for,  in  his  details  and  dates,  Khilf!  Khan,  especially  in  the  first 
Yoiuuje,  is  by  no  means  exact,  as  a  oomparison  with  other 
histories  will  show. 

JDifferejieea  in  Khd/i  Khdn*8  Aocount 
Jah^Dgir  dies  at  R&jor. 

The  oourier  Ban^rasi  iM«  Is  sent  Aom  Bhamhar.  One  son  of 
D&ujii  was  with  Sh^hryir.   Kh£fl  Eh&n  does  not  say  which. 

Sbahrydr  found  at  liahor  nin^y  lakhs  of  rupees,  of  which 
he  spent  smnt^. 

There  was  some  fightiiig  and  a  short  siege  next  morning. 
Shahryilur  was  taken  before  D&war  Bakhsh  and  blinded,  and 
"  tA6  aona  of  Ddnydl  were  deaiU  wUh  as  Bhahrydr  had  bem 
treaiUd,  and  were  made  his  companiona," 

Asaf  Khdn  kills  Shahrydr  and  the  sons  of  Ddnydl  on  tha 
22nd  Jum^da  I.  Sbdhjahdn's  order  also  only  specifies  "  Shahr- 
ydr and  the  sons  of  Ddnydl. " 

Thus  Kh^fl  Kh^n  says  nothing  about  the  fate  of  Ddwar 
Bakhsh,  GarshiRp,  and  Biyasanghar.  Of  the  last  two  he  does 
not  even  give  the  names. 

Shihjahdn  arrives  at  Labor  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
Jnra^da  (p.  394,  1.  3  from  below) — a  blunder  which  the 
editor  with  a  little  care  might  have  avoided.  The  juliJbS  is 
said  to  have  happened  on  the  severUk  Jumada  IL 

DiffermceB  in  BlplwMtom*8  Acemnt,  (p.  675), 

" ShaJtrydr,  forming  a  coaliiioii  with  two  sons  of  his  uncle, 
the  late  Priuce  Danydl,  marched  out  to  oppose  Asaf  Kh^n. 
i  Le  battle  ended  in  his  defeat ;  he  fled  into  the  citadel,  was 
given  up  by  his  adhmnts,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  with 
the  sons  of  D^oyil  hy  order  of  Sh^hjah^n.'* 

In  a  foot*-note  Elphinstooe  adds  that  D^war  Bakhsh  [he 
says  by  mistake  Ddwar  ShUxA],  also  called  Bol^f»  fau/nd 
means  to  eacape  to  Persia,  where  he  was  afterwards  seen  by 
the  Holstsin  ambassadors  in  1633  [ie.,  five  years  later]. 

Thus  Elphinstone  sajrs  that  D&war  escaped,  whilst  three 
contemporary  historians  say  that  he  was  killed  by  Asaf. 
Elphinstone  quotes  as  his  authority  OleaHus,  jdrndossociors' 
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Travels,  p.  190;  but  the  writer  of  this  article  regrets*  to  say 
that  the  work  is  not  to  be  found  in  those  libraries  of  this 
country  to  which  he  has  had  access.  The  alleged  escape  of 
D^war  to  Persia  appears,  nioi  cover,  improbable,  as  even  a 
Persian  historian,  SikauJar  Munshi,  says  towards  the  end 
of  Lis  history  f  that  it  was  reported  at  the  Persian  court 
that  DO  less  than  five  princes  had  been  murdered  in  one  night 
by  order  of  Sh&hjahdn.  He  then  names  "  Shabrvdx  (who  was 
Uiikd),  DSiwBX  fiakhsb,  another  orince  who  waa  mwbj^b  brother, 
and  two  sons  of  Prince  DAny&L'*  As  Sikandar  Munshi  held  a 
high  office  at  the  Persian  court  it  appears  improbable  that  he 
should  have  been  unacquainted  witn  D&war  Bakhshi  if  the 
latter  ever  had  gone  to  Persia. 

Sikandar's  account  also  presents  a  few  discrepancies.  He 
says,  **  In  1037  A.  H  ,  three  kings  died  in  Hindustan,  vi^r.,  Jahin* 
fiir,  Ibrahim  'Adilshah  11.  of  Bijiptir,  and  Sultan  Muhammad 
Qutbshdh  of  Qolcondah.  This  reminded  people  of  the  year  961 
A.H.,  when  three  other  kings  of  Hindustan  had  died  in  the  same 
year,  viz.^  Salfm  Shdh,  son  of  Sher  Shdh,  Sultdn  MahmM  of 
Gujr^t,  and  Burh^n  Nizam  Sh^h  of  Ahmadnagar.  The  poet 
Qdsim  i  K£hi  had  found  the  Tdi%kk  of  the  death  of  the  latter 
three  in  the  \v orda  Zciiudl-i-K/iusrmvdn  (  —961).  Jahaugir,  when 
in  the  agony  of  death,  had  Ddwar  Bakhsh  released  from  prison, 
and  appointed  him  successor,  Dawar,  supported  by  Asaf  Khan, 
had  defeated  and  blinded  Shaliry£r  at  Labor.  Shdbjahdn  had 
then  marched  to  Agrah,  and,  as  many  grandees  had  attached 
themselves  to  his  party,  Asaf  had  also  done  so,  and  handed  over 
to  him  the  five  princes  as  specified  aboye,  who,  by  order  of 
Siin-hjali^Ln,  were  murdered  uc;u  Agrah/' 

TLo  rumours,  theieforo,  current  at  the  Pcr.sian  court,  agree 
with  the  accounts  of  the  Fddishdhndmah  and  the  Tusuk 

ConelusiofL 

The  preceding  remarks  will  perhaps  convince  the  reader 
that  the  field  of  Indian  Histoij  is  virgin  soil,  and  that  the 
study  and  comparison  of  the  sources  yield  a  rich  and  almost 
immediate  harvest  of  new  facts  and  interesting  details.  The 
first  and  greatest  difficulty  connected  with  tlie  study  of  the 
sources  lies  in  the  corrupt  state  of  historical  MSS.   The  copyists 


*  The  work  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Metcalfe  labrsiyi 
Calcutta  ;  but  the  book — like  many  others— is  not  forthcoming, 
t  Eutitled  *Mam  AriU  SitcandurL   It  bat  Wii  been  printed. 
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of  Indian  MSS.,  as  a  rule,  scarcely  understand,  or  care  to  under- 
stand, tlie  texts  they  copy,  a  fact  which  has  made  Indian  MSS. 
a  byword  with  Orieutal  scholars.  Without  pos.sessing  tlirec  or 
four  good  MSS.  of  a  work,  it  is  impossible  to  prepnre  u  trans- 
lation. Even  our  pnuted  texts  are  little  better  than 
superior  MSS.,  and  those  who  undertake  to  translate  the  histories 
(we  speak  from  experience)  cannot  di.spense  with  MSS.  in 
addition  to  the  printed  or  lithographed  works. 

The  next  difficulty  lies  in  the  deficiency  of  our  knowledge 
of  Indian  Geography.  Tfiere  exist  no  works  of  reference. 
The  beautiiul  maps  of  the  Topograpliical  Survey  are  issued 
without  indexes  of  names,  and  the  exisliug  gazetteers,  and  per- 
haps those  in  course  of  preparation,  do  not  give  the  native  spel- 
ling of  placet,  and  are^  besides,  so  meagre  and  unauthenticated 
as  to  be  useless.  Moreover,  old  towDS  have  become  unimportaoi 
villages,  or  haye  changed  names,  or  have  left  their  original  site, 
or  have  altogether  yanisbed  from  the  surface  of  India ;  others 
again  haye  two  name%  one  sanctioned  by  centuries,  the  other 
given  by  the  Alluslim  ruler.  The  character  also  of  the 
MSS.,  abounding  in  small  diacritical  marks  the  least  shifting 
of  which  alters  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  only  increases  the 
difficulties,  and  makes  it  a  duty  to  judge  charitably  the  labors 
of  editors,  and  *^haps  the  superintendents  "  of  their  editionsL 
It  may  be  useful  to  give  an  example  of  the  geographical  confu- 
sion of  Indian  MSS  and  printed  historical  texts.  Without  going 
to  another  period  of  Indian  history,  let  us  take,  as  an  example, 
the  geograpnical  names  which  occur  in  the  printed  and  written 
records  of  the  events  of  the  three  months*  interregnum  l^etweeu 
the  death  of  Jahangir  and  tlie  accession  of  Shi>hjah4a.  The 
place  near  Rdior  where  Jaliangir  died,  is  called-* 

Chakkarhatti  in  the  Tuzuk, 

Jangazhatti  in  the  Iqbdlnaraah, 

Janglzhatti  in  the  'A lam  Arii  Sikandari  (MS.); 

Chatkarhatti  in  the  Milsir-ul-Umard  (MS.), 
and  is  left  out  in  the  Padishahnitmah  and  Khafi  Kdhn. 

The  place  in  the  Dak'hin  between  the  Tapti  and  the  Nar- 
badda,  where  the  courier  Ban^rasi  found  Sliabjahdn,  is  ciiiieJ, — 

Khaibar,  in  the  Tuzuk, 

Janir,  in  the  Iqbalndmab, 

Khair,  in  the  P^dishdhn^mah. 
Kh&S  Eh^n  leayes  out  the  name«  and  merely  calls  it  *'  a  fort" 
Again,  the  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Narbadds^  which 
Shi^hjahi[Q  reached  after  crossing  it,  is  called-* 
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Sanbur,  in  the  Tnzuk, 

SaQ4r,  in  the  Iqb^lDdmah  and  Kh4fi  EMd, 
S^nur,  in  the  Pddishdhndmah, 
whilst  the  opposite  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Narbadda 

is  called — 

Baba  Pi}  arali  in  the  Padishdhn^maii  aud  It^balii^mali. 

liaba  Piydri  in  Kliafi  KLau  ; 
and  the  Tuzuk,  whose  editor  could  not  read  the  word  in 
his  MSL,  makes  a  clever  conjecture,  and  puts  in  his  text 
hidbydrit — Shahjahi^n  reached  the  oppoeite  hank  by  mimming  ! 

LastW,  on  the  4th  Jumida  I,  ShiLbjah^n  reached  the  tenitoiy 
of  B^aKaran  of  Gogundah  (Piu3i8h£hn£mAh)»  for  which  all 
other  printed  and  MSS.  texts  read  Golcondah  ! 

We  assure  the  reader  that  the  examples  which  we  have  given 
do  not  present  an  extraordinaiy  amount  of  confusion ;  for,  in 
all  cases  we  know  the  probable  situation  of  the  places  referred  to, 
and  in  six  cases  but  of  ten,  the  sheets  of  the  Toj^ographical 
Survey  will  sugffeit  the  correct  spelling,  though  their  mode  of 
spelliDg  names  is  by  no  means  satl^eustory  or  uniform.  But 
when  the  position  of  a  place  is  not  even  approximately  known, 
which  is  more  frequently  the  case,  we  may  indeed  say  hie  hmret 
aqua.  Conjectures  are  then  of  no  avail,  unless  one  should  be 
inclined  to  imitate  the  example  of  a  crentleman  at  home,  who, 
on  reading  of  an  event  winch  iiappened  at  Saharunpur,  remarked 
that  be  never,  during  his  stay  of  five  years  in  India,  heard  of 
such  a  place,  and  that  it  was  a  palpable  mistake  for  Seram* 
pore^  a  well-known  town  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  Ualcutta  1 

< 
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Axci  VII.— rA6  Hill  Tracts  of  ChiUagong  and  the  DiveUers 
therein  ;  with  comparative  vocabiUanes  of  the  Hill  Dialects. 
By  Captain  T.  U.  L  win.  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Hill 
Tracts.    Calcutta.  186^. 

THE  district  of  Cbittagong  is  a  narrow  strip  of  laud  which 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  for  about  ft 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  River  Feuny  on  the  north  to  the 
$8tuary  of  the  Naaf  on  the  south.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
rich  alluvial  land  diversified  by  ranges  of  low  sandstone  hiib 
^vered  with  dense  tree  jungle. 

When  this  country  iirat  came  into  our  hands,  in  the  year  17G1, 
it  had  not  been  quite  a  century  subject  to  tlie  Mogu  Einpira 
At  one  titne  it  is  said  to  have  l>elonged  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Tipperah,  but  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  aay 
authentic  accounts,  it  was,  like  Tipperah  itself,  a  province  of 
Aracau,  though  the  Afghan  kini^s  of  Bengal  appear  to  have 
claimed,  and  occasionally  for  a  tiiue  obtained,  authority  over  it. 

At  tho  cud  of  the  sixteenth  ccutuiy  the  preheat  town  of 
li^lamabad*  was  the  principal  seaport  of  Bengal,  and  the  early 
Portuguese  adventurer,  to  whom  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Forto  Qraodov  had  settled  theie  in  laiga  numbm  Being  bold 
and  skilful  seamen,  they  were  emplojed  as  auziluuies  by  the 
Anu3an€fB9  and  Mogoli  in  tnm,  till,  in  1666,  the  district  eiid<% 
were  finally  reduced  to  subjection  by  Shaiata  Khan. 

The  pfesent  popnlation  is  radi  as  its  histoiy  might  lead  as 
to  expect ;  for,  besidee  the  hill  people,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to 
speak  below»  it  consists  chiefly  of  Afahomedan  Bengalis,  with  a 
few  HindoSi  and  a  considerable  number  of  Bajbanshls  at 
Burooa  Muffhs*  who,  though  they  speak  the  same  language  as 
their  Bengau  neighbours^  nave  xetamed  the  Buddhist  faith  of 
iheir  fathers.  There  is  aJso  a  congregation  numbering  between 
one  and  two  thousand  of  so-called  Portuguese  Catholics,  who 
are  no  doubt  for  the  most  part  descended  from  the  slaves  of 
the  European  settlers. 

On  the  east  the  zillah  of  Chittagong  is  bounded  by  the  outer 
margin  of  a  system  of  mountain  ranges  which  may  be  consi- 
dered a  ramification  from  the  chain  which  runs  along  the  south 
of  the  vahiy  of  Assam,  and  separates  it  from  Munipur, 
Cachar  and  SylheU    The  two  branches  diverge  between  the 

*  Or  Chitt^OQg. 
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26th  and  27th  parallels  of  North  latitude^  And  the  93rd  and 
94tb  degrees  of  longitude,  and  the  Southern  one,  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned,  runs  with  a  general  direction  from  north  to 
south,  past  Cachar,  Tipperah,  Chittaq-ong-,  and  Aracan  on 
the  wos;f,  till  it  terminates  in  a  rocky  promontory  at  Cape 
l*^egrais.  On  the  other  side,  after  leaving  Munipur,  it  looks 
down  on  the  great  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  "The  loftiest 
"points  of  this  great  chain  are  found  at  its  northern  extremity 
"  on  the  confines  of  the  Munneepore  territory,  where  the  peaks 
"  attain  an  elevation  of  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  feet  above 
**  the  sea,  and  average  from  five  to  six  thousand.  On  the 
"  Cachar  and  Sylhet  frontier,  the  measurements  hitherto  made 
"  give  an  altitude  of  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  ;  east  of 
**  Tripurah  and  Chittagong,  they  fluctuate  between  two  and 
"  five  thousand  On  the  Aracan  frontier,  their  devatioa 
"again  b^mes  more  considerable,  and  the  Bine  Moontui^ 

in  latitude  tV  North»  and  longitude  93^  ISaet^  ii  said  to  be 
'*  upwards  of  8,000  feet  above  the  lev^  of  the  sea»  From  thia^ 
"  wnfch  appears  to  be  the  meet  elevated  |x»nt  of  this  divimon 
the  thm,  it  gradually  declines,  and  may  be  considered  to 

range  between  ihree  and  four  thousand  feet  at  all  those  psssee 

^  whSih  have  hitherto^  or  are  ever  likely»  to  be  resorted  to  for 

^  Mirposes  of  traffic  or  war, 

»         «         •         «         m         m  e 

"  Of  the  geological  structure  of  this  tract  of  country,  our  infor- 
noation  is  particularly  incomplete  and  defective  ;  the  universal 
**  prevalence  of  dense  and  impervious  forests,  extending  from  the 
"  summits  of  the  mountains  to  their  bases,  has  restricted  obser- 
"  vation  to  those  port-ion b  that  have  been  laid  bare  by  the  action 
^*  of  the  torrents,  and  to  some  few  of  the  most  conspiouous  peaks 
*f  and  ridgea. 

•         •         e  •         •  • 

"  Dr.  Buchanan  describes  the  hills  bordering  on  the  Kuma- 
"  fuolce  as  consisting  of  clay  and  sand  slightly  indurated,  in  thin 
"  plates,  invi  n  wnef  in  some  places  small  rna-sses  of  a  more  solid 
"  nature,  which  admit  of  being  cut  with  a  chisel,  and  m  a  few 
places  there  were  masses  of  petrified  wood.    That  coal  exists, 
''though  not  discovered  by  him,  in  that  locality,  is  rendered 
^^'ttctmnely  probable  by  the  inflammeMe  cases  wMdi  esoape 
^  kom  aper^irss  in  the  :gxoimd  at  two  pTaoes  not  far  ftom 
Ohitftagohg,  on  tho  nortlu  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt 
h$a  ever  been  made  to  emunine  the  eummits  of  the  more 
lefl^  sidges  east  of  COitttagong ;  bvt^  as  fiur  as  it  is  possible  to 
^'jttdgefira^  tiM  xegulanty  of  their  undulating  ooUine^  and  the£r 
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**  being  densely  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  and  lofty 

forest,  it  is  very  imi)io]jable  that  primary  rock  exists  to  any 
•*  extent  near  the  surface,  as  the  sharp  and  rugged  appearauce 
**  by  which  the  peaks  auJ  ridgt'.s  of  that  class  of  rock  are  almost 
•*  invariably  characteristd  could  hardly  fail  to  be  perceived,  *  * 
There  are  few  circumstances  more  calculated  to  anert 
*'  attention  ia  considenng  this  chain  of  mountains,  than  the 
**  nttmbeff  and  yariety  <^  the  tribes  by  whicli  they  are  inlur 
«bited.  ♦  •  •  ♦  • 

All  these  tribes  have  attained  that  degree  of  dvilizatilon 
"  which  has  induced  them  to  become  permanent  cultiTalots  of 
"the  soil;  they  congregate  in  les^ularly-established  villagefl^ 

and  though  individiudly  fierce  and  impatient  of  control,  are 
"  all  living  under  a  patriarchal  system  of  QoTemment^  whidi» 
**  however  imperfect,  is  found  sumcient  to  preserve  the  social 
**  compact.  »  •  •  ♦  ♦ 

The  tribes  bordering  on  the  plains  of  Assam,  Bengal  and 
**  Ava,  carry  on  a  limited  traffic  with  the  inhabitants  of  these 
"  countries  ;  but  the  broad  belt,  stretching  from  Tripnrab  to  the 
"  valley  of  the  Kyendwen  River,  is  occupied  by  ninnerous  clans, 
"  who  have  little  or  no  intercourse  with  their  lowland  neigh- 
**  hours,  and  of  whose  existence  we  are  only  rendered  aware 
•*  by  a  system  of  internal  warfare  among  them  which  annually 
**  forces  some  new  tribe  into  notice  on  the  southern  borders  of 
•**  the  Munneepore  territory.  From  the  accounts  of  the  Kupooee 
*•  tribe  it  appears  certain  that  the  Kookies  have  been  gradually 

advancing  for  years  in  a  Northerly  direction,  and  have  hitherto 

Ciitablished  themselves  on  the  ranges  which  were  originally 
**  occupied  by  more  Northern  tribes,  or  committed  such  fearful 
**  aggressions  on  the  latter  as  to  compel  them  to  retire  and  leave 
"  an  unocGupied  tract  between  themselves  and  these  formidable 
**  opponentsL  Wherever  we  have  yet  penetrated  amongst  these 

mountains^  the  same  system'  of  exterminating  wamre  hss 

been  found  to  prevail  amongst  the  different  tribes;  and  it  Ift 
''far  from  uncommon  to  find  an  implacable  enmity  ^isCii^ 
**  between  two  villages  situated  on  adjoining  heights^  the  fami- 

lies  of  which  had  Income  united  by  frequent  intermfmdages, 
**  and  whose  fields  were  so  contiguous,  tlutt  the  men  of  ^ich 
*'  village  dared  not  venture  into  them  unarmed.  Those  occa- 
"  pying  the  central  ranges,  and  who,  as  has  been  before  observed, 

have  no  direct  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains, 
*'  m  compelled  to  barter  the  produce  of  their  tribes  irith  the 
"  next  adjoining  tribe,  who  have,  by  a  similar  exchange  with 

those  bordering  on  the  more  civilised  cooutries  beyond  them 
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"  obtained  the  product  of  the  plains.    Under  all  these  disad* 

"  vantages,  bell  metal  gongs  and  kurtals,  the  manufacture  of 

the  industrloas  inhabitants  of  Yunan,  are  fouod  in  almost  all 
"the  hill  villages  along  our  eastern  frontier,  clearly  proving 

that  channels  for  a  more  extended  commercial  iuteroourse  do 
•*  exists  which  only  require  attention  to  be  more  fully  developed." 

This  general  description  of  the  bills  on  our  eastern  frontier 
was  witten  by  Captain  Peml)€rton  thirty-five  years  ago,  and 
hi^  account,  no  far  a<?  it  goes,  is  still  the  most  accurate  which 
V.C  possess,  though  a  great  deal  of  interesting  infomuitinn  is  con- 
tained in  the  little  book  which  Captain  Lewin  has  Jatoly 
produced  on  "the  Hill  Tracts  of  Chittagong  and  the  dwellers 
therein.''  His  account  of  the  system  of  cultivation  in  use 
among  the  hillmen,  for  instance,  is  very  complete.  "  The 
*'  mode  of  cultivation  pursued  in  the  hills/'  he  says  at  page  10, 
**  is  common  to  all  the  tribes.  Indeed,  wherever  hill  tribes  are 
**  found  throughout  India,  this  special  mode  of  cultivating  the 
**  earth  seems  to  prevail.  It  is  known  as  *  toung-ya'  in  Burmah 
"  and  Arracan,  as  '  dhai-ya'  in  the  Central  Provinces,  while  here 
"  the  method  is  usually  called  '  joom/  and  the  hillmen  pur- 

suing  it '  ioomahs  \  The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  :^In 
"  the  month  of  April  a  convenient  piece  of  forest  land  is  fixed 
"  upon,  generally  on  a  hill  side^  the  luxuriaot  undergrowth  of 
"  shrubs  and  creepers  has  to  be  cleared  away,  and  the  smaller 
**  trees  felled.  The  trees  of  larger  growth  are  usually  denuded 
"of  their  lower  branches,  and  left  Btanling.  If  possible, 
"  however,  the  joomah  fixes  upon  a  slope  thickly  covered  with  a 
"  bamboo  jungle  of  the  species  called  *doUoo';  this,  compared 
**  with  a  dense  tree  jungle,  is  easy  to  cut,  and  its  ashes,  after 
"  bamiug,  are  of  greater  ferttlizmg  power.  Although  the 
"  clearing  of  a  patch  of  dense  jungle  is  no  doubt  very  severe 
"  labour,  yet  the  surroundings  of  the  laborer  render  his  work 
"  pleasurable  in  comparison  witih  the  toilsome  and  dirty  task  of 
"  the  cultivators  of  the  plains.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  The  joom  land  once  cleared,  the  fallen  jungle  is  left  to  dry  in 
"  the  sun,  and  in  the  month  of  May  it  is  fired  ;  this  completes  the 
**  clearing.  The  tiring  of  the  jooms  is  sometimes  a  source  of 
"danger,  as  at  that  season  of  the  year  the  whole  of  the 
"  surrounding  jungle  is  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  easily  catches 
**  fire.  In  this  way  sometimes  whole  villages  are  destroyed, 
*'  and  people  have  lost  their  lives.  I  have  myself  seen  a 
**  whole  mountain  side  ou  hie  for  four  days  and  four  nights, 
"  having  been  ignited  by  joom  firing.    It  was  a  magnificent 
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"  sight,  but  such  a  fire  must  cause  iocalculabld  injury  to  the 
"  forest  ;  young  trees  especially  would  be  utterly  destroyed, 
"  GoDCTaiiy,  however,  by  clioosing  a  calra  day,  and  keeping 
"  dowu  the  fire  at  the  edges  of  the  jooia  by  beating  with 
"  boughs,  the  bill  people  manage  to  keep  the  firing  within 
•*  certain  prescribed  limita  A  geueral  conflagration,  such  as 
"  I  have  described,  is  of  quite  exceptioual  occurrence.  If  the 
*'  felled  juDpfle  has  beca  thoroiiglil y  dried,  and  no  rain  has  fallen 
**  since  the  joom  was  cut,  this  iinng  will  reduce  all,  save  the  larger 
•*  forest  trees,  to  ashes,  and  bum  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
''or  twa  The  charred  trees  and  logs  previously  cutd<>wn 
**  remain  lying  i^xmt  the  ground ;  theae  have  to  be  dbi{[^ 
off  the  joom  and  piled  up  all  round,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  some  brushwood,  form  a  species  of  fence  to  keep  out  wild 
animals.  Work  is  now  at  a  standstill,  till  the  gathering 
of  heavy  clouds  and  the  grumbling  of  thunder  (tenote  the 
approadii  of  the  rains.  These  signs  at  onoe  bring  a  village 
"  into  a  state  of  activity ;  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  each 
*'  bind  on  the  left  hip  a  small  basket  filled  with  the  mixed  seeds 
"  of  cotton,  ric^  melons,  pumpkins,  yams,  and  a  little  Indian- 
com  ;  each  takes  a  '  dao '  in  hand,  and  in  a  short  time  eveiy 
"  hillside  will  echo  to  the  *  hoiya^'  or  hill  call,  (a  cry  like  the 
"  Swiss  jodel)  as  party  answers  party  from  the  paths  winding 
"  up  each  hill-side  to  their  respective  patches  of  cultivation, 
**  Arrived  at  the  joom,  the  family  will  form  a  lino,  and  steadily 
*'  work  their  way  across  the  field.  A  dig  with  the  blunt 
**  square  end  of  the  dao  makes  a  narrow  hole  about  tliree  inches 
*'  deep.  Into  tliis  is  put  a  small  handful  of  the  mixed  seeds, 
*'  and  the  bowiog  is  completed.  If  shortly  afterwards  the  rain 
*'  falls,  they  are  fortunate,  and  have  judged  the  time  well  ;  or 
**  (unparalleled  luck  !)  if  they  get  wet  through  with  the  raiu  as 
*'  they  are  sowing,  great  will  be  the  jollification  on  the  retuiQ 
**  home,  this  btitig  an  omen  thai  a  bumper  season  may  be 
**  expected. 

*'  The  village  now  is  abandoned  by  every  one,  and  the  men 
"  set  to  work  to  build  a  house,  each  in  his  own  joom,  for  the  crop 
must  be  carefully  watched  to  preserve  it  from  the  wild  pig 
and  deer,  which  would  otherwise  play  havoc  among  the  youog 
shoots  of  the  rice.   The  jooms  of  the  whole  village  are  gener* 
**  ally  situated  in  propinquity ;  a  solitary  joom  is  very  rare. 
**  During  the  rains  mutual  help  and  assistance  in  weeding  the 
"  crop  is  ^iven ;  each  one  takes  his  turn  to  help  in  his  neigh« 
**  hour's  joom ;  no  hoeing  is  done ;  the  crop  has  merely  to  bs 
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»  kept  clear  from  weeds  by  haad  labor,  and  an  ample  return 

obtained.  If  the  rain  be  excessive,  howoTer,  tho  cotton 
"  crop  is  liable  to  be  spoilt,  as  the  young  plants  die  from  too 
"  much  water.  The  first  thing  to  ripen  is  Indian-corn  ;  this  is 
about  the  end  of  July,  ^ext  oome  the  melons,  of  which  there 
**  are  two  or  three  sorts  grown  in  the  jooms ;  rfterwards  vege- 
"  tables  of  all  sorts  become  fit  for  gathering ;  and  finally,  in 
"  September,  the  rice  and  other  grain  ripens.  At  this  time  the 
**  monkeys  and  jungle  fowl  are  tho  cliief  enemies  of  the  crop. 
"In  the  month  of  October  the  cotton  crop  is  gathered  last  of 
**  all,  and  this  conciude.s  the  harvest  The  rice  having  been 
•*  cut,  is  beaten  from  the  ear  in  the  joom  ;  it  is  afterwards  rolled 
"  up  in  rough  straw-covered  bales,  and  carried  to  the  granary 
"  in  the  villaj^e.  The  country  suffers  sometimes  severely  from 
'*  the  visitations  of  rats.  They  arrive  in  swarms,  and  sweep 
**  everything  before  them  ;  they  eat  the  standing  corn  and 
•*  empty  the  granaries  of  the  hill  people — nothing  stops  them. 

Throughout  the  wliole  of  the  hill  tracts  I  know 
of  no  single  instance  of  a  hillman  cultivating  with  the 
"  plough  ;  indeed,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man  earning  his  livelihood 
*•  in  any  other  way  save  by  joom  culttire. " 

The  four  principal  rivers  which  flow  from  among  the  eastern 
hills  through  the  district  of  Chittagong  are  the  Fenny,  th.6 
Eurnafoolee,  the  Sungoo,  and  the  Matamoree,  and  their  bankd 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  conrscj  and  the  banks  of  their  tri- 
bntaries,  are  inhabited,  like  the  low  outer  ranges  of  the 
bills,  by  Joomeeah  Mnghs,  a  peaceful  race  of  people  of 
Aracanese  origin,  who  are  of  a  totally  different  type  frond 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior.  To  the  north  of  the  Kur« 
nafoolee  or  Chittagong  river,  the  outer  hills  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  the  Chukmas,  the  subjects  of  the  Kalindee 
Ranee,  a  people  of  different  origm  from  the  Joomeeah 
Mughs,  but  equally  peaceable  in  their  habits.  The  Kal- 
indee Rani,  like  tlie  Bohmong  and  the  Mong  Rajas, 
the  two  chiefs  of  the  Joomeeah  Mughs,  receives  a  capitation 
tax  from  her  subjects  at  a  certain  fixed  rate,  and  pays  a 
small  annual  revenue  to  Govenimont. 

The  history  of  our  connection  with  these  people  is  very 
clearly  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Ricketts,  who,  in  184;7,  reported 
as  follows  : — "  As  far  as  I  can  discover  from  the  letter  books 
**  of  this  and  the  Magistrate  s  Office,  there  is  no  information 
"  on  the  records  of  Government  from  which  the  nature  of 
"  the  eoQQiiy^  to  the  east-souih-east  of  tb^  (Settled  part  of  the 
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Chittagong  district,  which  has  suffered  from  the  aggressions 
**  of  the  hill  tribes  and  the  condition  of  its  [inliabitants,  can 
*'  bo  Irarned  ;  it  is  necessary  tlioroforc  tbat  I  should  give  a 
*'  short  sketcli  of  botbi  in  order  to  make  the  present  state 
**  of  affairs  intelligible.  To  the  east  and  south-east  of  tlie  op^n 
"  cniiiitry  there  is  a  tract  of  bill  and  torest'about  14?0  miles 
*'  from  xSot  Ui  to  South,  and  about,  on  an  average,  50  miles  wide, 

known  as  the  '  Kupas'  or  cotton  melial. 

"When  we  took  possession  of  Clnttagong,  we  found  two 
■**  3i3ugb  chieftains  located  in  this  forest,  Kaja  Jan  Buksh  Khan, 
*'  whose  residence  is  thirty-six  miles  east-north-east,  and  Chow- 
"  dry  Kuiula  Phroo,  whose  residence  is  thirty-two  miles  east- 
"  south-east  from  Chittagung.    Other  viliago  or  forest  chiefs  pay 
^*  revenue  to  Oovernmeiife  direct,  but  they  have  no  inflnenee; 
We  oaB  find  no  papers  of  an  earlier  date  than  1769.  It 
would  appear  that  previous  to  Uiat  date  the  reveniie  paid  by 
the  Bajas  and  others  was  xeoeiTed  in  cotton  through  a  oon- 
tractor  who  enjoyed  »  numopoly  of  the  produce.   On  the 
29th  May  1789,  Mr.  Harris  the  Colleotor  writes  to  the  Board 

V  of  Trade  and  recommends  that  the  monopoly  of  the  hill 
cotton  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor  should  l)e  abolished, 

"  and  '  that  settlement  shiMild  be  made  direct  with  the  Joomeeahs 
**  or  Zemindars,  who  are  fixed  both  by  their  habitations  and 
"  habits,  and  have  claims  somewhat  hereditary  to  the  places 
"  or  districts  they  live  in.'  Though  the  bribes  wander, 
*'  the  Mugh  chiefs  have,  as  here  stated,  for  many  years  had 
fixed  places  of  residence.  The  Collector  also  says  : — '  Each  dift- 
"  '  trict  has  from  time  immemorial  been  estimated  at  so  many 
5"  inaunds  of  cotton,  and  the  jooms  or  ryots  pay  their  rents,  not 

V  *  by  the  quantity  of  ground  each  cultivates,  but  by  capitation, 
*'  *  so  much  each  hefid  of  a  family  or  each  man  that  is  maified, 
"  *  when,  and  not  before,  he  is  considered  liable  to  the  tax. ' 

.  '*  The  orders  of  Government,  dated  15th  June  1789,  direct 
*'  that  ihe  office  of  contractor  for  the  hill  cotton  should  be 
*'  forthwith  abolishe<l,  and  that,  instead  of  receiving  the  rents 
"  from  the  hill  people  in  cotton,  the  Collator  shouikl  fix  s 
"  mcklerate  jumma  payable,  in  money  by  the  Joemeeahs  or  Zesoia- 

d^rs  for  their  respective  distriots,  and  assnre  them  l^t  upon 
*^  their  discharging  the  same  with  regularity,  np  increase  should 

be  demanded, 

"  On  the  S7th  Jnly  1792,  the  Collector  reported  the  settle- 
«'  ments  made  under  these  orders  for  1797  and  1798,  b^g  the 
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"  first  two  years  of  the  decennial  settlement  In  tbeee  settle- 
**  ments  Jan  Buksh  Khan  is  assessed  at  BC&  1,851,  and  SatUDg 
"  Phroo  (son  of  Kumla  fhroo,  the  chief  mentioned  abdve^)  at 
'*  Rs.  731  in  1197,  and  Bs.  703  in  1198.   Sereial  other  small 

"  assessments  made  the  total  revenue  of  the  Kunas  Mohal  in 
1 197,  Rs.  5,381,  in  1198,  Rs.  5,703-13. " 
This  was  the  origin  of  our  conDection  with  the  Chittagong 
hillmen,  and  to  the  present  day  the  only  clans  who  can  fae 
considered  our  subjects,  or  directly  entitled  to  claim  our  protec- 
tion, are  those  "which  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  three  hill 
chiefs  v*ho  pay  us  a  nominal  revenue.  Of  these  the  Bohmoog 
Knmulungnio  is  grandson  of  Chowdry  Kumla  Phroo,  and  the 
Kalindee  Rani,  chief  of  the  Chukmas,  represents  the  family 
of  Jan  Buksh  Khan,  while  tiie  position  of  the  M  nig  Kaja — the 
only  other  hill  chinf  witii  whom  any  large  number  of  settle- 
ments hiis  been  made — is  modern  and  of  our  own  creation. 

In  speaking  of  the  "  Kupas  Mehal  "  as  being  a  tract  of 
country,  Sir  lienry  Ricketts  was  inaccurate  ;  for,  in  reality,  it 
was  and  is  an  estate  consisting  of  the  right  to  receive  capitation 
tax  directly  or  through  their  chiuts  iroui  a  certain  number 
of  Joomeeahs,  and  these  Joomeeahs  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Seetakoond  range,  and  in  other  hills  throughout  the  Zillah  of 
Chittu^ong  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  frontier  \  and  the  Boh- 
moog having  obtained  a  settlement  for  all  tenures  under  the 
Kupas  Mehal,  situated  south  of  the  Eumafooleej  receives  capita- 
tion tax  from  Joomeeahs  in  the  Thannas  of  Kamoo  and  Teknaaf 
and  elsewhere  within  the  zillah,  as  well  as  in  the  hill  tracts. 

Things  continued  on  the  footing  indicated  above  till  the  yettt 
1860.  We  received  from  the  hill  chiefs  a  trifling  yearly  revenue, 
but  took  no  direct  part  in  the  protection  or  government  of  thci 
hill  people.  Act  XXil  of  1860  changed  ali  this.  The  hill 
tracts  of  Chittagong  were  then  removed  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Zillah  Court,  and  constituted  a  separate  Non-Regulatiofl 
i)istrict  under  a  European  Superintendent,  who,  in  1867,  was 
made  a  Deputy  Commissioner.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1847, 
Sir  Henry  Ricketts  recommended  that  these  hills  should  be 
exempted  from  the  Bengal  Regulations,,  and  tliere  is  little  doubt 
that  if  the  Government  of  the  dny  had  followed  Ids  advice, 
the  necessity  for  a  special  Sii]  i  i mtendent  would  soon  have 
been  felt,  and  we  shouUi  now  be  some  ten  years  ahead  of  our 
actual  position  in  the  attempt  to  control  the  Kookee  and' 
Si^mUoo  tribes,  who  give  us  so  much  trouble,  and  ten  years  nearer 
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that  inevitable  day  when  onr  influence,  if  not  our  authority,  shall 
extend  beyoud  the  hills  winch  we  now  know,  into  the  valley  of 
the  Irrawaddy. 

Captain  Lewin's  account  of  liis  district  is  divided  into  three 
party,  lu  the  first  he  describes  its  physical  feature5?,  and  gives 
a  slij^ht  sketch  of  the  nature  and  history  of  our  admiuistration. 
In  Lbe  second  part  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Chukmas  and  of 
the  people  of  Aracanese  origin  who  inhabit  the  outer  ranges 
of  the  hills,  and  who  are  generallv  known  as  Joomeeah  Mugbs, 
though  he  prefers  to  call  them  Khoungtha>*-*the  name  usually 
given  to  a  branch  of  the  same  race  who  are  found  in  Upper 
Aracan.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
interior,  whom  Captain  Lewin  calls  Toungtha  or  hill  men,  and 
as  it  is  convenient  to  have  some  one  word  by  which  they  can  be 
collectively  denoted,  we  shall  adopt  his  name,  though  we  are 
•doubtful  whether  it  is  used  in  Aracan  or  elsewhere,  except, 
perhaps,  in  such  a  general  sense  as  we  give  in  English  to 
the  term  hill  people.  To  the  whole  is  appended  a  vocabulaij  of 
a  hundred  and  eighty  words  in  eleven  diflterent  hill  dialects. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  Captain  Lewnn's  general  descrip- 
tion of  his  district,  as  enough  has  been  said  above  to  give  some 
idea  of  its  character;  but  we  must  consider  somewhat  in  detail 
his  account  of  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit  it,  before  turning 
to  the  interesting  political  <^uebtions  which  his  little  book 
suggests. 

With  regard  to  the  name  "  Mugh/'  Captain  Lewin  follows  Sir 
Arthur  Phayre  in  saying  that  it  properly  belongs  only  to  the 
Mughs  of  the  plains  of  Chittagong  who  call  themselves  Burooas 
or  Rajljaiihis,  and  who  are  well  known  all  over  Bengal  as  cooks. 
There  is  great  reason,  however,  to  think  that  Sir  Arthur  Phayre 
ys'OiS  wrong  on  this  point,  for  the  Burooas,  equally  w  ith  the  Rakho- 
ingtha,  or  people  of  Aracan,  repudiate  the  name  Mugh,  and  it  is 
to  the  people  of  Aracan  that  it  has  always  been  applied  by  the 
natives  of  India  who  nse  it.  Thus  Tavemier,  in  describing  the 
coinage  of  the  king  of  Aracan,  says : — "  In  all  fieugala  this  king 
is  known  by  no  other  name  but  the  king  of  Mogue,"  and  at  the 
present  day  the  name  Mugh  is  applied  to  the  Aracanese  traders 
w1k>  come  up  the  river  to  Rung^ore  for  silk  and  tobacco^  as  well 
as  to  Burooa  oooka   The  origin  of  the  word  is  unknown. 


*  "  KliyouDg,"  as  Captain  Lewiu  Kays,  meaua  a  river  or  rather  a  stream, 
and  Touugy  a  hill ;  but  the  ayllabk  tha^^is  a  aiiople  adjectival  a£iz. 
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Hodgson,  in  one  of  his  papers  on  the  Indo-Chinese  borderers, 
says: — ** The  term  Mugh  is  applied  by  the  people  of  India  to 
**  the  Aracanese.  It  is  exclusively  a  foreign  epithet,  tinknowu 
*'  to  the  Aracanese  themselves.  It  probably  takes  its  origin  from 
**  the  tradition  of  a  tribe  of  Brahmans  termed  Magas,  said  to 
"  have  emigrated  eastward  from  Bengal" 

For  onr  own  part  we  are  inclined  to  conjecture  that  in  tbe  name 
Mugb  the  remains  of  important  historical  events  may  be  traced. 
It  appears  to  be  recognized  as  a  fact  that  the  great  Buddhist 
Kingdom  of  Magada  extended  in  the  zenith  of  its  power 
as  nir  eastward  as  Aracan,  and  its  influence  must  have 
reached  much  further,  as  it  has  ^en  an  alphabet  to  the  whole 
Burmese  race,  and  a  religion  not  only  to  them  but  to  all  those 
more  eastern  nations  whose  Buddhism  reached  them  through 
Burmah  ;  an  !  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Kingdom  of 
.  Aracan  or  "  Mogue"  was  a  fragment  of  that  great  empire  which 
was  preserved  from  conquest  by  its  remote  and  inaccessible 
position,  and  which  retained  in  the  mouths  of  its  Brahmanical 
'enemies  the  hated  name  of  Magada,  ranch  in  the  same  way 
as  the  name  Eoum  and  the  modern  province  Roumauia  are  a 
record  to  the  present  day  of  the  former  greatness  of  the 
imperial  city.  And,  without  venturing  to  lay  much  stress 
on  a  mere  guess  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  but  see  that 
there  are  several  circumstances  which  tend  to  make  it  pro- 
bable. 

For  instance,  our  supposition,  if  true,  would  explain  the  curious 
"way  in  which  the  Aracanese  annalists  mix  up  the  historj' of  their 
own  country  with  that  of  Benares,  and  other  places  situated 
far  to  the  West ;  and  it  would  explain,  too,  the  fact  that  when 
**  Turboomah,  principal  of  the  Burmese,"  wrote  to  the  Chief  of 
Chittagong  in  1 787  to  j  ustify  his  invasion  of  Aracan,  he  thought  it 
zelevant  to  his  purpose  to  say  that  in  Magada^  among  other 
places^  there  were  formerly  "  eaters  of  the  flesh  of  man/'*  and 
''  wickedness  prevailed  amouest  them,  so  that  no  man  relied 
«  on  his  neighbours^"  till  Buddha  Dutta  or  Seeryboat  Thakoor 
**  came  down  in  the  country  of  Aracan,  and  mstructed  the 


*  In  some  parts  of  India  it  is  popularly  believed  at  the  present  day,' that 
the  Mughs  are  caDDibals,  who  dehght  in  feasting  ou  the  floatin|r  corpses 
as  they  come  np  the  Ganges.  In  Behstx  a  story  ia  current,  to  uie  enect 
that  some  Mngns  who  once  came  to  worship  at  the  sacred  city  of  Budh 
Gy a,  made  great  bnt  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  hold  of  SOme  man  oi^the 
Sonar  caste  whom  they  might  sacrihce  and  eat* 
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'*  people  and  the  beuU  of  the  field  in  the  priDcijto  of  loligioif 
**  and  rdctitude ;  and  agreeably  to  his  word,  iho  country  yna 
*'  governed  for  a  period  of  five  thonsand  jearti,  eo  that  peace 

"  and  goodwill  subfiisted  among  them/'  Moreover,  the  suppo*' 
aition  that  a  fragment  of  the  Magada  kingdom  may  have 
preserved  its  independence  in  the  extreme  east  derives  a  certair* 
amount  of  probability  from  the  facts  that  the  Magada 
religion  survives  tliere  to  the  present  day,  and  that  though  the 
iuacriptious  which  have  been  found  relating  to  the  Pal  Dynasty 
of  Bengal  claim  for  them  the  empire  of  all  India,  yet  the 
earliest  of  thein  exj^res^ly  menUoua  the  Megoa  as  the  eastern 
hmit  of  their  dommions* 

All  this,  however,  is  a  digression,  and  we  must  return  to 
Captain  Lewin's  account  of  the  Joomeeah  Mughs  or  Khyoungtlia. 
They  are  a  Buddliist  people  of  Aracauese  origin  who  live,  as 
tlicir  yaiuti  implies,  by  joom  cultivation  among  the  hills. 
Captain  Lewin  says  that  they  speak  the  ancient  Araoanese 
dialect,  and  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  among  them  regard lug 
whom  Ikis  statement  ia  correct,  but  it  is  our  own  ezperiencey  and,  aa 
we  learn,  that  of  others  who  have  had  large  opportunities  ni 
mixing  with  them,  that  they  speak  a  sort  of  mongrel 
Bengali  Regarding  th^  history,  too,  be  makes  a  rery  curiooa 
mistake;  for  they  have  undoubtedly  occupied  the  country 
which  they  now  inhabit  from  time  immemorial,  and  when  he 
speaks  of  them  as  having  fled  across  the  border  into  ouf 
territory  after  the  Burmese  invasion  of  Aracan,  he  confnses  them 
with  the  liakhoiogtha  of  the  plains,  large  numbers  ol  whon^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  took  refuge  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Chittagong  District,  where  land  was  granted  to 
them  by  Government  in  Thannas  Ramoo  and  Teknaaf,  the 
officer  chiefly  employed  in  making  these  settlements  being 
Captain  Cas»  from  whom  the  town  of  Cox'a  Bazar  derived  it» 
name. 

The  Khyoungtha  have  without  doubt  lived  in  these  hills  ever 
since  the  time  when  Chittagong  was  a  province  uf  Aracan,  and 
it  is  diflScult  to  guess  how  Captain  Lewin  was  a  led  into  the  error 
above  referred  to,  as  lie  must  often  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
coijversini;  with  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  reallv  came 
from  Aracan  after  iV^-i-,  and  whose  turbulent  coaduct  V»rougLt 
on  the  first  Burmese  war.  Nor  is  this  ail.  At  page  54?,  Captain 
Lewiu  tells  us  that  the  Bohmong  Raja,  when  he  had  concluded 
a  singular  story  about  a  magician  who  assisted  the  king  of 
Burmah  to  conquer  Aracan,  added  :-<»'^Thftii.  cane  the  king  of 
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"  Burmah  with  9SX  army  ai^d  took  AracMt,  fuid  our  king  was 
"  killed,  and  my  grandfather  took  the  tribe  and  away  into 
?  ika  ChittagOQg  hiUfl»  but  to  this  day  the  cbam  of  the  wtra 
"  man  prevails,  and  we  are  not  so  brave  as  formerly,  and  wear 
"  our  hair  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head."  Now  we  find  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  Bohmong  really  said  this.  Hia 
nieaumg  must  have  been  misunderstood,  for  he  knows  very 
well,  and  for  that  matter  Captain  Lewin  might  easily  have 
known  too,  that  when  Chittagong  came  into  our  hands,  twenty- 
three  years  before  the  Burmese  invasion  of  Aracan,  his  grand- 
father Kiimla  Phroo  was  quietly  living  at  Bundrabun,  where 
his  forefathers  had  lived  for  many  generations,  and  where  his 
grandsou  lives  to  tlie  present  day. 

With  regard  to  the  Chukmas — the  subjects  of  the  Kalindee 
Bani — a  Buddhist  but  Bengali-speaking  race,  who  inhabit 
tbe  lower  hitls  to  the  north  of  the  KurMtfoolee^  it  is  proliablj 
oafe  to  adopt  Mr.  Boc^aoii's  opinion  that  tboy  are  aborigines. 
At  all  eveots^  there  appear  to  be  no  grounds  whatever  for 
Captain  Xiewin's  co^jeoture  that  the^  '*have  been  at  one 
^  tune  inhabitants  of  the  provinee  of  Atmod,  from  whence 
"  they  have  migrated  to  these  hiUs."  It  is  true  that  they 
belonged  to  Amofifi,  but  that  was  because  Araoan  included 
Ohittagong.  Other  clans  of  tbe  same  race  are  found  in 
Aracan ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  occupied  at  ooe  time  a 
comparatively  important  positiou,  for  Vincent  Xieblanc^  writing 
about  the  year  1060,  says  that  the  king  of  Aracan  was  called 
'*  King  of  Aracan,  Tiparet,  Chacomas,  Bengale,  and  Pegu, "  and 
no  one  at  the  present  day  would  think  of  mentioning  the 
Chukmas  among  the  constituent  parts  of  a  powerful  empire. 
The  same  fact  appears  from  the  passages  quoted  at  page  65 
from  the  "  Rodisawong,"  or  history  of  the  Arncan  kings.  These 
annals  would  also  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  Chuk- 
mas are  aborigiues,  for,  as  Captain  Lewin  says  : — "  It  is  there 
**  written  that  Kau-mysiog,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Baranathi,* 
**  having  been  assigned  by  his  father,  as  heritage,  all  the  country 
"  inhabited  by  the  Burman,  Shan,  and  ALUay  races,  came  to 
**  Bamawati,  the  ancient  capital  of  Aracan,  near  the  modern 
"  town  of  Sandoway.    He  there  collected  men  from  tjie  difiei^ 

ent  countries  of  Western  Hiuduatan,  knowing  a  variety  of 
'*  languages.   They  theu  aslqug  for  aubfistence^to  the  first 
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"  who  80  applied  he  gave  the  name  of  Thek* ;  and  theif 
"  language  being  diflfereut  from  the  rest,  they  lived  separate.** 

From  thi*?  and  otlier  facts  Tnention^^d  by  Captain  Lewin,  it 
appears  that  the  Chukrmis,  like  the  Tipperahs  anfl  Munipuris, 
claim  for  themselves  a  Western  origin,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
spoken  of  as  using  a  different  language  from  the  other  people 
of  Aracan,  and  as  being  first  provided  for,  would  seem  to  point 
to  the  supposition  that  they  were  a  distinct  race  of  early  settlers, 
or,  as  we  somewhat  loosely  say,  aborigines.  One  of  the  most 
noticeable  points  about  this  people  is  the  fact  that  they  bear 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  names  indis*  riininately.  Tlius  we 
find  among  them  Nil  Chunder  and  Hmi.sh  Ch under,  as  woli  ivs 
Jubber  Khan,  Jan  Bux  Khan,  and  Shere  Dowlut  To  ex- 
plain this  and  other  facts  regarding  them,  more  accurate 
enquuy  would  be  oeceasaij  than  appears  to  have  been  yel 
made. 

Captain  Lewin's  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Toungtba,  or 
wild  tribes  of  the  interior,  among  whom  he  includes  the 
Tipperahs.  These  tribes/'  he  says,  "are  in  every  respect  wilder 
"  than  the  Rhyoungtha ;  they  are  more  purely  savages,  and 
**  unamenable  to  the  lures  of  civilization.   «    *    ♦  ♦ 

The  Toungtha  are  distinguished  from  the  Khyoungtha  in 

many  ways.  Their  villages  are,  generally  speakmg,  situated  on 
'*  lofty  hills  and  in  places  difficult  of  access.    The  men  wear 

hardly  any  clothes  at  all,  and  the  petticoat  of  the  women 
"  is  scanty,  reaching  barely  below  the  Knee,  while  their  bosoms 
"  are  left  uncovered  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child  ;  previous 
"  to  that  the  unmarried  girls  wear  a  narrow  l>reast-cloth. 
"  Both  men  and  women  are  much  given  to  dancinir  together. 
"  The  women  do  not  hold  so  high  a  position  among  them 
•*  as   among   the    Khyoungtha,   and    upon  them  falls  the 

greater  part  of  the  labour  of  life.  Their  religion  is  simple  ; 
**  it  is  the  religion  of  nature.  They  worship  the  terrene 
**  elements,  and  iiave  vague  and  undefined  ideas  of  some  divine 
**  power  which  overshadows  all.  They  are  born  and  tliey  die, 
**  for  ends  to  tliem  as  incomputable  as  the  path  of  a  caonou-shot 
**  fired  into  the  darkness.    They  are  cruel,  and  attach  but  little 

value  to  life.   Reverence  or  respect  are  emotions  unknown  to 

them  ;  they  salute  neither  their  Chiefsnor  their  elders;  no  form 
"  of  gieeting  exists  in  their  maiQr  tongues  ;  neither  have  they  any 

expression  convey  iug  thanks.  The  mainsprings  of  their  existence 
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*  are  hiinger^  fear,  and  that  sexual  tmpake  whieh  is  commoii 

"  to  eray  mere  proletarian  animal  * 

♦  »  »  ♦ 

"  They  pay  no  revenue  to  their  chief,  but  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  from  each  house  yearly  one  basket  of  rice  and  one  jar  of 
"  seepah  (fermented  drink)  ;  his  share  also  of  the  spoils  of  war  is 
**  th(^  larorest.    Each  villacre  is  a  small  state,  owning  fealty  and 
aiiegiaQce  to  no  one  save  their  own  special  leader.    A  maa 
**  may  leave  one  Chief  and  transfer  himself  and  his  family  to  the 
*'  village  of  another  ;  hence  it  happens  that  the  power  of  the 
**  different  chiefs,  which  depends  on  the  size  of  their  respective 
"  village?,  varies  considerably  liom  time  to  time  according  to 
their  success  or  popularity." 

The  Xipperahs,  f  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hill  Tracts, 
and'  in  some  littly  parts  of  the  Cbittagong  District,  ai^  all 
stragglers  from  the  neighbonring  indejpeiident  kiDgdom^  which 
they  have  been  induced  to  leave  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
oppressive  exactiouB  to  which  the  people  are  there  subjected. 
They  speak  a  language  qnite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Kookie#, 
from  whom  th^  also  dmer  considerably  iu  habits  and  appear-* 
anoe.  They  live,  however,  like  the  other  hill  tribes  by  jooming. 
Besides  the  Tipperahs  proper,  there  are  among  the  Raja's  sub- 
jects several  Kookie  tribes,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number 
of  Munipuris  and  Bengalis,  the  only  written  language 
in  use  being  Munipuri  in  Bengali  charactera  The  country 
is  governed  by  a  Hindu  oligarchy,  who  are  apparently  of  a 
different  race  as  well  as  of  a  different  religion  from  the  people 
generally.  The  kingdom  at  one  time  extended  far  into  the  plains, 
and  the  ruins  at  its  ancient  capital  Oodeypore  (from  which  the 
Kajas  have  moved  their  residence  to  old  Agurtollah,  and  thonce  to 
new  Agurtollah  or  Howli)  would  in  themselves  be  sufijcit nt  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  wealth  and  power  were  considerable.  Tlia 
origin  of  this  state  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  antiquity,  but  its  first  kinir 
is  said  to  have  been  Asango,  ancestor  of  Trilocbun,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mahdbhfet  as  the  Raja  of  Tipperah.  Regarding 


*  We  amiiot  ju  eltnd  to  say  what  a  **  mere  proletarian  animal  '  is, 
but  if  the  clas8  mcludcs  all  those  to  whom  sexoal  desire  is  common,  it 
must  be  a  lai^  one. 

t  We  oae  this  word  in  its  popuLor  sense.  Properly  speaking,  Tipperah 
ift  the  nnnie  of  the  old  Hindu  kingdom  which  has  been  dnven  up  anioiiff 
the  \n\U^  and  Mroong  is  apparently  the  name  of  the  people  whoui  we  call 
xipperahs. 

X 
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.  its  bistort  in  later timep,  we  learn  that  "on  the  conquest  of 
*'  Bengal  hy  the  MolinrnTnoflans  m  A.  D.  1204,  the  goverument 
"  of  the  easteiu  disincis  w.i^  cimtined  to  Cazis,  wbo  resided  at 
'  '*  Bikiarnpore,  SaUur  and  Sjiiei l^oh^'.  The  most  celebrated  of 
"  these  religious  rulern  was  Pir  Adciin,  who  governed  at  Bikram- 
;  "  pore,  wliere  it  would  appr  nr  he  made  himself  notorious  hy  his 
*'  persecutiun  and  bigotry.  At  a  «uh.sequeut  period,  viceroys  were 
"  appointed,  and  the  first  person  that  is  mentioned  as  exercising 

the  authority  of  one  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  Sultan  Ad- 
•. "  deen  TogbriL  .  In  1279  this  goTernor  marched  an  army  into 
"  Tipperab,  from  whence  he  returned  with  considerable  booty, 
.  ^  oomprisiDg  treasure  and  elephants^  but  afterwards  taking  up 

arms  against  Balim,  whose  slave  he  had  been,  he  was  purBueo 
"  hj  that  Emperoi^  tb  Sonergong,  where,  in- attempting  to  make 
"  his  escape,  he  was  slain  by  an  officer  of  the  imperial  array.*' 
And  again : — ''About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  close 
: "  of  the  Shere  Shah  dynasty,  which  succeeded  to  that  of  the  inde* 
"  pendent  kings  of  Bengal,  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Dacca 

appears  to  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states 

whioh  wm  dignified  with  the  title  of  kingdoms.  Tipperah 
"  then  formed,  as  it  does  partly  at  the  present  day,  an  indepen- 
*'  dent  territory,  the  Rajas  of  which,  who  were  originally  sub- 
•*'ject  to  the  kings  of  Aracan,  were  styled  Mauick,  while  the 
"  nobles  bore  the  title  of  Narain."  *  An  official  report  with  which 
we  have  met  carries  on  the  history  as  follows : — "  About 
"  1620  A.  D,,  in  the  reign  of  Jehantrir,  a  Moprn]  force,  ostonsibly 
**  with  the  object  of  procuring  liuises  and  elephants,  mvaded 
f*  Tripura  under   the  command  of  Nawab  Fath  Jung  The 

capital  (Ooclyprne)  was  taken,  and  the  Raja  sent  prisoner  to 

Delhi.  He  wai;  i>ffered  his  throne  again  on  condition  of  pay- 
"  ing  tribute,  but  refused.    Meanwhild  the  Mogul  troops  conti- 

uued  to  hold  the  country  in  military  occupation  of  the  most 

cruel  kind,  until  after  two  and  a  half  years  th^  were 
V  forced  by  an  epidemic  to  leave  the  country.  The  ^nperor 
'*  of  Delhi  feiterated  his  claim    to  tribute,  wbeia  Kalyaa 

Manik  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1625,  and  attempted  to. 
*'  enforce  his  daira  through  the  Nawab  of  Moorshedabao,  who 
^  again  invaded  Tipperact  Be  was,  however,  defeated.  The 
**  Moguls  still  continued  to  intrigue  with  the  discontented 

spints  in  Tipperah,  and  their  influence  is  known  by  the  fact  that 
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'f' when,  in  the  reign  of  Raja  .Ratca  Manik,  the  heir  (jubraj) 
became  obnoxious  from  bis  cruelty,  Shaista  Khan,  Nawab  of 
JBengal,  took  him  prisoner  and  sent  him  o£P  to  Delhi.  Again 
two  usurpers  successively  owed  the  throne  to  the  changing 
favor  of  the  Moguls,  and  on  the  BOoeefiflioD  of  Dharma  Manik 
the  Nawab  of  MoorehedaUad  seized  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
"  territory  in  the  plains,  and  parcelled  it  out  to  Mussulman  nobles. 

"  In  1739  A.  D.  the  Nawab  of  Dacca  placed  Jagat  Rama  on  the 
"  throne  of  Tipperah,a  large  body  of  Mussulman  troops  were  posted 
"  in  the  country,  and  the  name  of  the  capital  changed  to  Roshana- 
"  bad.  The  next  few  years  produced  several  changes  of  rulers, 
**  but  the  Mussulman  at  Moorshedabad  seems  always  to  have 
"  remained  the  motive  power.  At  last,  when  Bijaya  Manik 
"  was  appomted  Raja,  still  by  the  Nawab,  he  was  only  allowed 
**  a  monthly  stipend,  and  compelled  to  send  all  the  revenue  of 
"  the  Riij  to  Moorshedabad,  and  falling  into  arrears  was  sent 
**  prisoner  to  Delhi,  where  he  died.  Thus  Tipperah  became 
**  really  a  Mogul  province,  and  Sliamsher  Jung  (a  Mussulman) 
**  was  appointed  Governor.  The  people,  however,  refused  to 
obey  him,  and  to  conciliate  them  he  set  up  a  puppet  Raja 
"  of  the  old  royal  family.  He  failed  in  his  object,  and  had  to  em- 
^'  ploy  coercion.  He  kept  the  people  down  with  the  strong  hand, 
^  till  his  oppression  grew  so  crying  that  the  Nawab  had  him 
^  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a  gun.   Krishna  Manik  succeeded; 

but,  apparently,  ■  did  not  prove  submissive  enough,  for  theF 
"  Moguls  had  again  to  ^force  their  supremacy  by  military 
power.  On  the  death  of  Krishna,  anarchy  pirevailed  for  five 
"  years,  the  Kookies  being  called  in  by  one  of  the  parties  oon- 
"  tending  for  the^iwZciee.  "  Ultimately,  in  1808,  the  English 
'*  Government  recognized  Durga  Manik  as  Raja,  and  since  then 
**  every  successive  Raja  has  received  investiture  from  the  Bri- 
f  tish  Government^  and  is  required  to  pay  the  usual  nuz2ur  on. 
*  his  accoBsion," 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Raja*s  position  at  the  present 
dav  is  that  he  holds  extensive  zemindaries  within  the  British 
district  of  Tipperah,  which  are,  in  fact,  by  far  the  most  profitable 
part  of  his  possessions.  They  are  considered  part  of  the  Raj^ 
and  the  decisions  given  respecting  them  in  our  courts  arc  held 
to  govern  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  independent 
kingdom  ;  and  it  thus  happens  that  thouirh  the  reigning  Raja 
is  not  subject  to  our  rule,  or  even  hound  to  us  i>y  any  treaty,  his 
right  to  the  guddee  has  lately  been  tried  and  affirmed  by  the 
J^icial  Committee  of^  the  Privy  Council.   -  -^ 
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Of  the  religion  received  among  the  Tipperahs  generally,  little, 

Vie  believe,  is  accurately  known,  and  Captain  Lewin  does  not 
mention  the  peculiarities  in  the  mined  tcm])le  at  Oodeypore,  which 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  worship  of  the  Sun  "  formed 
"  part  of  the  cultua  of  Hill  Tipperah."  He  remarks  on  the 
prevalence  of  intemperate  habits  among  this  people,  and  the 
love  of  drinking  would  appear  to  be  an  inlierited  charac- 
teristic, for  Ta vernier,  as  rendered  in  an  old  English  translation, 
says  : — "  If  all  the  natives  of  the  kingdom  of  Tipra  were  like 
?*  the  two  merchants  whom  I  met  at  Patna,  I  dare  affirm 
**  them  to  be  notable  topers,  for  they  never  refused  whatever 
**  stroufT  liquor  I  gave  them,  and  never  left  till  all  was  out ; 
**  and  when  I  told  them  by  my  interpreter  that  all  my  wine 
^  was  gone,  they  clapt  their  hands  upon  their  stomachfr  and 
"  aighed-" 

Of  the  otker  tribes  iDcluded  among  the  Toungtha  the  llnis 
liave  been  driyen  into  their  present  position  in  the  Cfaittagong 
bills  bj  the  Kumis,  a  more  warlike  people,  who  weretfaemsdves 
urged  on  by  the  pressure  of  more  nowerful  races  lying  further 
north  and  east.  Both  these  tribes  have  long  been  known  on  the 
Aracan  side,  and  the  traditions  and  annals  of  the  Rakhoingtha 
represent  them  as  having  preceded  them  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country.  They  speak  separate  languages,  the 
yocabolaries  of  which,  as  givmi  by  Captain  Lewin,  would 
appear  to  resemble  the  Khyeng  tongae  in  a  good  many 
words. 

The  Bunjogis  and  Pankhos  are  two  comparatively  small 
tribes,  evidently  of  cognate  origin  with  the  Kookies  of  the 
North.  That  they  are  so,  appears  both  from  their  traditions 
and  from  the  close  similarity  of  the  three  vocabularies,  but 
Captain  Lewin  does  not  mention  whether,  like  the  Kookies,  they 
build  their  houses  of  logs,  or,  like  the  other  hillmen,  of  bamboos. 
The  Bunjogis  are  no  doubt  the  people  spoken  of  by  Colonel 
Phayre  as  Boungju  or  Buungjwo,  and  we  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Pankhos,  ratljer  than  the  Lhoosai,  should  he 
identified  with  Colonel  Phayre's  Langkh^s.  Both  these  tribes 
are  now  subjects  of  the  Bohmong,  and  this  entirely  asrrees  with 
the  statement  of  Colonel  Phayre's  informant  that  they  were 
originally  separate  tribes  who  bad  been  coDt^uered  and  reduced 
to  eiaveiy  hy  a  third.  These  tribes,  though  small,  are  of  consi- 
derable importance  to  us,  for  it  appears  that  at  one  time  th^ 
used  to  pay  tribute  to  some  of  the  Kookie  ciiiefis  of  the  North, 
who  consider  themselves  still  entitled  to  receiye  it ;  and  this 
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fccfc  may  help  to  explain  some  of  the  raids  committed  both  by 
them  and  upon  them.  Of  the  Khyengs  nothing  need  be  said, 
as  they  live  far  beyond  our  frontier,  and  have  really  nothing  to. 
do  with  the  Chittagong  bilk.  The  Shindoos,  too,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention,  as  their  country  lies  to  the  east  of 
the  Koladyne  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Stilla  Kheong  north- 
wards, and  though  they  are  constantly  at  war  with  our  neighbours 
the  Kookies,  those  in  the  best  position  for  judging  now  seem 
to  ngfroe  that  the  supposed  Shindoo  raids  on  our  territory  have 
all  aloDor  been  the  work  of  the  Howlonns  and  other  Kookie 
tribes,  who  p^lndly  tlirew  tiie  blame  on  their  dreaded  enemies. 
It  seems  strauge  at  first  that  such  a  mistake  as  tins  should  be 
possible ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  nothing  wortliy  of  being 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  fact  l>oaring  on  the  subject  of 
the  Kookie  raids  has  been  elicited  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

Captain  Lewin's  identification  of  the  Kookies  on  the  Chitta- 
gong frontier  with  the  Lhoosais,  a  Kookie  tribe  well  known  on 
the  Oachar  side,  is  also,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  incorreot.  In 
Tipperah,  where  the  tribes  hoth  of  the  North  and  of  the  Sooth 
are  known,  it  is  believed  that  the  Lhoosai  Kookies  live  to  the 
north,  and  the  Simshai  to  the  south  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  runs  from  east  to  west  a  little  helow  Ijat  23^  48',  and 
separates,  as  Captain  Lewin  tells  us,  the  head  waters  of  the 
Borak  and  its  tributaries  from  those  of  the  Goomtee,  the  Fenny 
and  the  Kurnafoolee.  When  the  Lhoosais  were  first  known  in 
Cachar,  they  were  divided  into  four  clans,  under  the  chiefs  Lai 
Invoom,  Lai  Savoon,  Mongpur  and  Beuta.  Lai  Invoom*s  son 
was  Moolla,  whose  village  was  burnt  by  Colonel  Lister's  expedi- 
tion. Both  he  and  his  son  Yonpi  Lai  are  now  dead,  and  the 
son  of  the  latter,  Lai  Hai,  is  an  infant.  Among  Lai  Savoon's 
sons  Voni  Lai  is  alive  and  has  several  sons  of  his  own.  Lai 
Poong,  another  son  of  Lai  Savoon,  is  dead,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  Poiboi,  whose  brother  Lai  Roon  came 
down  on  Nowarbund  last  year.  Monc^pur's  son  was  Sukpi 
Lai,  whose  clan  committed  the  recent  raid  upon  Sylhet. 
Re<::^arding  Beuta's  family  we  have  no  information.  Now  the 
vilhiges  of  these  clans  lie  far  further  north  than  Ruttunpooya 
or  the  situation  assigned  to  the  Howlongs,  and  apparently  tliey 
are  the  only  tribes  to  which  the  name  Lhoosai  can  be  properly 
applied.  It  may  Ije  the  case  that  the  name  Syloo,  which  is 
given  to  one  of  the  tribes  best  known  on  the  Chittagontj  side,  is 
the  tiame  as  Lhoosai ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  it    an  addiUuual 
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proof  that  the  clans  which  are  difltiogablied  horn  Hhe  Syloos 
are  not  Lbocmia  Nor  is  this  a  mere  queBtlon  of  woids,  for 
the  notion  that  the  Lhoosais  of  Cachar  and  the  people  so- 
called  in  Chittagong  are  the  same  tribe,  has,  without  donbt, 
perceptibly  influenced  the  policy  of  Government  in  dealin<y  with 
them.  We  are  aware  tliat  the  Cachar  authorities,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  Chittafjonjj  account  of  the  Lhoosais  with  wliat 
they  know  of  them,  have  identified  Bandoola,  chief  of  the 
Howlon?*,  with  Vano  Lai,  and  come  to  the  couchision  that  the 
real  position  of  his  village  ia  far  north  of  that  assigned  to- 
il on  tlie  map,  but  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  ditiiculty 
is  the  supposition,  for  wliich  there  is  independent  ground,  that 
most,  at  all  events,  of  the  K'.)okieg  on  the  Ohittagoug  frontier 
are  not  Lhuu^iais  at  all,  but  a  diETerent  branch  of  the  same 
race. 

A  detailed  examination  of  Captain  Lewin's  vocabularies  is  of 
course  impossible  to  any  one  who  has  not  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  hill  dialects  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  points 
to  which  we  may  call  attention. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears  that  the  Khyeng  vocabttlary  is 
taken  from  Sir  A.  Phayre's  lists,  given  in  Hodgson's  paper 
on  the  Chinese  borderers  in  7ol.  zzii.  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society  ;  and  we  thitik  that  Captain  Lewin  should 
have  mentioned  this^  both  because  he  has  mentioned  his  obfi- 

gktions  to  Colonel  Phayre  in  other  cases^  aud  might  therefore  be 
irlj  noderstood  to  claim  the  rest  as  his  own,  and  more  especially* 
because  the  Kyeng  dialect  of  Chittagong  may  differ  as  much 
from  that  of  Aracan  as  Captain  Lewin's  Kumidoes  from  Colonel 
Phayre's  Kumi  and  Kami,  or  as  Captain  Jjewin's  Mru  does  from 
that  of  Colonel  Phayre.  These  difiereoces  are  quite  as  great 
as  those  between  Captain  Lewin's  £ungoji,  Pankho  and  Lhoosaii 
and  these  three  would  seem  to  be  dialects  of  one  language. 
We  believe  that  the  word  "  beyng"  given  as  the  Lhoosai  for 
car"  in  reality  means  "  cheek,'*  and  that  "  ahla"  given  with  the 
meaning  "  sky  "  really  means  the  "  moon,"  the  word  for  "  ^ky" 
being  "  van  "  ;  and  there  are  no  doubt  other  such  mistakes  which 
might  he  detected  by  a  competent  critic  ;  but  to  colleet  the 
materials  for  a  vocabulary  correctly  from  utter  savac;'  s  is  a 
work  of  great  difficulty,  and  in  fact  a  certain  number  of  mistakes' 
must  inevitably  be  made  whenever  the  compiler  has  not  the' 
advantage  of  knowing  something  of  the  language  concerning 
wiiich  he  is  eunuirin^.  We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  in 
tlic  case  of  vocabularies  printed  by  Governjuueut  or  any.  Society 
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.professing  to  furnish  accurate  information,  it  should  be  made 
iDcuuibeiil  OQ  the  compilers  to  state  wlien  and  how  they  liave 
procured  their  materials  in  order  to  furnish  an  approximate 
mode  of  estimating  their  probable  correctness. 

We  have  now  doue  with  detailed  criticism  ;  but  before  turn- 
ing to  questions  of  general  policy,  we  must  add  that  Captain 
Le win's  little  book  iy  not,  in  our  judgment,  suiiiciouLly  accurate 
and  systematic  to  be  of  much  use  to  either  ethnologists  or 
administrators,  but  that  if  it  were  published,  it  would  have  a 
value  of  its  own  as  a  picture,  tinted  no  doubt  with  rose 
eolor,  but  still  a  not  inaccurate  picture  of  the  didly  life  aod 
domestic  sun^ouDdiuga  of  an  ludiau  hillman ;  and  the  verjf 
points  which  seem  to' us  defectSi  the  rash  judgment  which  sue- 
gests  a  road  across  the  hills  to  China,  and  the  imaginative  style 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  rely  on  the  verbal  accuracy  of 
the  stories  which  he  repeats,  are  those  most  likely  to  win  for 
Captain  Lewin  the  approval  of  EogUsh  readers.  It  is  much 
easier,  too^  to  criticise  than  laboriously  to  collect  original  ^eictSi 
and  great  indulgeDce  should  be  shown  to  the  work  of  a  man 
whc^  though  apparently  not  an  accurate  enquirer,  yet  evidently 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  that  receptivity  of  new  moral  ideas 
^vhich  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  quality  in  one  who  has  to 
deal  with  uncivilized  races  of  men. 

The  administration  of  frontier  provinces  is  almost  always 
surrounded  by  peculiar  difficulties,  and  (^hittagoug  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  An  officer  only  accustomed 
to  long-settled  and  fully-cultivated  districts  finds  it  hard 
at  first  to  realize  the  fact  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  rigidly 
defined  boundary  to  our  territory  or  even  to  the  ZiHah  of 
Chittagong,  and  his  preconceived  ideas  receive  a  rude  shock 
wi»en  first  he  hears  of  a  taluq  consisting  not  of  land  but  of  men. 
Yet  even  within  the  zillah  the  worst  consequences  would  follow 
if  the  locally  iudefiuite  character  of  many  of  the  tenures  were 
to  be  ignored.  Notliing  could  tend  more  to  produce  a  state  of 
iesecurity  and  disaiiection,  and  to  intensify  that  disbelief  in  the 
justice  of  our  laws  which  has  made  this  district  proverbially 
litigious,  *  than  a  revival  of  the  "search  for  concealed  lands" 


♦This  sounds  hke  a  paradox,  but  it  ifl  a  Bober  fact.  Litigation  is  a 
Chittagoiio  inuii's  cliief  amnsenient,  and  lie  looks  on  it  as  a  game,  the 
Jtesult  of  which  depends  cliieily  ou  chance,  but  may  be  aoraetimes  intiu- 
enced  by  dezterdaa  management.  As  a  game,  therefore,  it  has  every 
tUmeatol  interaet. 
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to  ^liicli  Sir  Henry  Ricketts  twenty  years  ago  hoped  that  be 
had  put  a  stop  for  ever  ;  and  such  a  revival  can  only  be  avoided 
by  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  rigid  measurements  and 
assessraeuts  are  inapplicable  to  such  a  district  as  Chittagong. 

Within  the  filial),  too,  as  well  as  in  the  hill  tracts,  the  rights 
of  Joomeeahs  are  very  often  misunderstood,  or  altogether  over- 
looked. Men  accustomed  to  deal  only  with  clearly-defined 
estates  not  unfrequently  fail  to  see  that  it  is  as  great  an  injustice 
to  turn  out  a  Joomeeah  whose  forefathers  have  joomed  from 
time  immemorial  over  a  certain  range  of  hills,  paying  capitation 
tax  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  a8  if  he  were  the  proprietor 
of  a  (teibite  patch  of  land 

What  vre  have  Bald  above  Datnrally  leads  up  to  the  question 
ivhat  our  proper  frontier  on  the  east  and  north  of  the  Hill 
Tracts  is,  and  any  one  who  has  followed  us  will  readily  admit 
that  in  a  country  like  this,  where  property  in  land  is  unknown 
except  in  the  form  of  a  right  of  jooming,  our  natural  bound- 
aiy  is  the  limit  of  the  tracts  over  which  the  rights  of  joom- 
ing of  our  subjects  extends,  our  subjects  being  those  who  directly 
or  through  their  chief  pay  us  revenue^  or  otherwise  acknowledge 
OUT  supremacy.  Accurately  to  mark  out  this  boundary  would 
be  a  most  difficult  and  expensive,  as  well  as  a  ^  perfectly 
useless,  undertaking,  but  beyond  it  we  can  only  exercise  authority 
by  force  of  arms,  though  we  can  of  course  draw  a  red  line  on 
the  map  wherever  we  please.  The  question  should  always  be 
who  MIC  our  subjects,  not  what  is  our  boundary.  If  any  dis- 
putes between  our  subjects  and  independent  tribes  should  corae 
before  us  for  decision,  priority  of  occupancy  should  be  considered 
conclusive  evidence  of  right,  but  till  this  very  improbable  con- 
tingency occurs,  the  less  we  trouble  ourselves  about  defining 
our  boundary  the  better.  We  have  no  right  to  lavish  the 
revenues  of  India  on  Utopian  projects  for  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  and  our  only  direct  object,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  the 
independent  tribes  should  be  the  protection  of  our  subjects,  our 
iioiitior  being  allowed  to  advance  gradually  and  naturally  with 
the  extension  of  our  influence.  The  proposal  at  once  to  advance 
our  frontier  till  it  mlb:ches  with  what  we  consid«:  that  of  Bur- . 
mah,  will,  we  trust,  never  be  listened  to  by  Government^  but  as 
it  would  probably  be  popular  with  a  section  of  the  irresponsihle 

SubliCi  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  if  this  were  prematurely 
onOi  we  sbould  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  fiir  more  power* 
fui  tribes  than  any  we  have  yet  had  to  deal  with,  while  we 
should  have  our  present  troublesome  neighbours^  the  Kookies,  to 
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harass  us  and  cut  off  our  supplies  from  tbe  rear  ;  and  all  tlu's 
danger  and  expanse  we  should  incur  without  any  intelligible 
object  whatever. 

Upon  the  question  what  our  proper  frontier  is,  there  seems 
to  be  really  little  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  the  only 
dotibtful  point  being  the  particular  stage  at  which  our  iDfluenoe 
over  any  tribe^  such  as  that  of  Buttunpooya,  should  be  considered 
80  secure  as  to  justify  us  in  undertaking  the  duty  of  controlling 
and  protecting  it  But  when  we  have  decided  what  our  fron- 
tier iB»  the  far  more  difficult  question  remains — how  are  we  to 
protect  it? 

'  It  is  true  that  the  importance  of  the  Kookie  raids  which  give 
us  so  much  trouble,  has  been  greatly  exaggerate  !  by  almost 
every  one  who  has  written  about  them,  but  still  the  actual 
suffering  and  feeling  of  insecurity  which  they  produce 
among  our  subjects  on  the  frontier  is  so  great,  that  no  effort 
and  no  reasonable  expense  should  be  spared  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.  A  cyclone  or  a  pestilence  in  a  populous  city  may 
often  cause  more  deaths  in  a  single  day  than  the  whole  number 
of  persons  killed  or  enslaved  by  Kookies  on  the  Chittagong 
side  since  the  year  1860,  but  storms  and  epidemics  are  beyond 
our  control,  while  we  could  in  a  few  years  extirpate  the  whole 
race  of  independent  Kookies,  and  Goverument  would  uuduubt- 
edly  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  made  no  attempt  to  restrain  them. 
Tiic  atLeiiipt  has  been  made  in  various  ways.  Force  was  tried 
once,  and  was  so  far  successful  that  since  Major  Raban's  expe- 
dition in  18G1  penetrated  to  the  village  of  Ruttunpooya,  that 
diief  and  \m  tribe  have  respected  our  territory.  Since  that 
time  yearly  presents,  which  Qovernment  calls  police  allowances, 
and  its  critics  black-mail,  have  been  made  to  the  principal 
Kookie  chiefs,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  protect  our  fron- 
tier, and  in  1867-68 the  Deputy  Commissioner  had  interviews  with 
tlie  chiefs  of  the  Howlong  and  Syloo  tribes,  and  they  solemnly 
swore  eternal  friendship.  Neither  police  allowances,  however, 
II  >r  oaths  appear  to  have  had  much  effect  in  restraining  the 
Xookies,  and  during  last  cold  weather  an  unusually  extensive 
geries  of  raids  was  committed  on  the  Chittagong  side,  as  well 
as  in  Cachar. 

Under  these  circumstances,  many  persons  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  but  force  is  of  any  use  in  dealing  with 
Kookies,  and  recommend  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  up 
into  the  hills  to  the  stronghold  of  Bandoola,  chief  of  the  How- 
longs ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  cm  expedition, 
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IniDging  us,  as  it  would  into  direct  contact  with  the  Hayrlongi^' 
would  have  the  effect  ot  iuspiring  tha^  tribe  i?ith  ^  ^hol^me. 

dread  of  our  power,  and  iududng  them  to  respect  our  frontier. 
But  in  order  to  do  this  in  a  which  would  preclude  all 
danger  of  failure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  a  considerable 
number  of  men  to  the  front  with  at  least  two  guns ;  and  the 
expense  of  either  keeping  open  secure  communications  with  our 
own  territory,  or  of  establishing  a  temporary  base  of  operations 
in  the  hills,  ^vnuld  be  so  enormous,  that  a  Government  whose 
duty  it  is  to  ad  minister  economically  the  aii'aiiS  ofmanjr  miiiioiui 
of  men  may  well  shrink  from  mciu  nng  it. 

Our  own  opmion  is  that  the  policy  which  pacified  the 
Rajmehal  hills,  and  which  ilie  Bengal  Government  has  for 
many  years  adopted,  as  far  as  po.^sible,  in  its  dealings  with 
other  wild  tribes,  might  be  so  applied  us  to  restrain  the  Kookies 
too.  The  raitu^iu^c  of  the  matter  is  very  simple.  It  is  this: 
When  a  wild  race  of  men  lies  within  our  reach,  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  keep  them  in  order  by  brute  force,  but  the  process  is 
very  expeosive,  and  when  not  abeolntelj  unavoidabie,  must  be 
repugnant  to  the  humane  feelings  of  at  least  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  every  tolerably  civilized  communitj.  But  it  i»  also 
possible  to  keep  them  in  order  by  making  ourselves  necessaiy 
to  ihffto,  or,  in  other  words^  by  making  them  dependent  upon 
us  for  a  supply  of  something  which  thev  really  want  and  highly 
valu^  and  thereby  leading  them  to  feel  that  our  displeasure  would 
cause  them  real,  practical  injury  ;  and  this  latter  method  has  at» 
all  events  the  merit  of  cheapness,  while  at  the  sarnie  time  it. 
leaves  room  for  the  employment  of  various  civilizing  agencies^ 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  introduce  at  the  bayonet's  point. 

These,  however,  are  generalities,  and  in  order  to  explain  our 
meaning  fully,  it  is  necessary  togi\'e  a  short  sketch  of  the  present 
state  of  the  hill  tracts,  and  the  measures  which  have  already 
been  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier. 

Up  to  the  year  1860,  the  government  and  protection  of  the 
Chittagong  hills  was  left  entirely  to  the  local  chiefs,  the  result 
being,  as  the  Commissioner  reported  in  that  year,  that  the  country 
was  "  totally  ungoverned  and  unprotected,  and  the  conduct 
"of  its  inhabitants,  whether  chiefs  or  their  subordinates,  en- 
**  tirely  beyond  tho  control  of  the  nominal  supervisin?:^  autho- 
"  lilies.  The  hill  residents  at  their  pleasure  attacked  the, 
"Kookies,  who  retaliated,  and  vice  versd;  and  in  not  one 

single  instance  punishment  meted  out  to  the  ofifendera*'- 
Ifi  those  days  we  knew  nothing  of  wl^  went  on  within^ 
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the  bills,  and  it  was  only  when  the  Kookies  ventured  dowa 
into  the  plains  that  we  heard  of  their  doings  ;  this  they  have 
never  done  since  1860,  the  year  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Great 
Kookie  Invasion/'  in  which  fifteen  villages  were  burnt,  185 
British  subjects  murdered,  and  about  1 00  carried  off  as  slaves. 

In  the  following  year  Major  Raban's  expedition  was  sent  into 
the  hills  as  far  as  the  village  of  Ruttunpooya,  the  Chief  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  these  atrocities,  and  since  that  time 
Ruttunpooya  and  his  tribe  have  never  violated  our  territory 
or  openly  abetted  others  in  doing  so.  About  the  same  time 
a  special  officer  was  appointed  as  Superintendent  of  Hill 
Tracts,  and  stockaded  posts  were  established  in  the  north  of  the 
district  The  defence  of  the  Booth,  however,  was  still  left  princi- 
pally to  the  BohmoDg  Raja,  and  sfililtB  continaed  <m  ihis  footlDg 
til!  the  year  1866,  when  our  pdioe  force  Wik^  matly  streBj^heaed^ 
iind  we  ttiiderCook  the  task  of  dd^nding  the  whole  firontier  our- 
Mves.  The  spedal  steps  wliic^  we  hare  taken  stnbe  i860  hi 
the  fffotectioa  of  oUr  subjects  in  the  hrlls  ire  as  follows':-— 
'  1.  We  have  made  A  yearly  allowance  to  certain  hill  chiefs  oik 
condition  of  their  preserving  the  peace  on  our  frontier.  It  ap^ 
jpears^  however,  that  they  care  so  little  about  our  money  that  on 
Bbine  occasions  they  have  not  taken  the  trouble  of  sending  for  it 

2.  We  have  entered  into  amicable  agreeinents  \dth  Kuttun- 
j^ya,  as  well  as  with  the  Sy loos  and  Howlongs.  The  promis^ 
of  this  last  tribe,  however,  have  not  been  kept. 

S.  It  has  been  attempted  to  hold  a  yearly  meeting  of  hil^ 
chiefs  at  Kasalong,  but  the  principal  chiefs  have  seldom  attended. 

4.  A  bazar  has  been  established  at  Kasalong  and  one  at 
Rungamuttea,  as  well  as  a  stockade  at  the  former  place. 

5.  Police  out-posts  have  been  established  at  different  points 
along  the  frontier  witliin  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

6.  A  vigorous  effort  has  been  lately  made  to  prevent  the 
exportation  into  the  hills  of  guns  and  ammunition. 

■  7.  Besides  this,  different  officers  liave  visited  Kuttunpooya's 
village,  but,  with  this  exception,  and  that  of  the  unsuccessful 
ittempt  at  yearly  meetings,  nothing  has  been  done,  or,  as  far  as 
we  know,  couM  have  been  done  in  th^  wayof  personal  inter- 
course wiih  the  Kookie  chiefs. 

Thenumbei^of  faids  which  have  be^  eomu^tted  on  the 
CSiitt^ong  frontito  m^ce  the  yeaf  1860  k'tA  Mows 

In  1860  ...  <'Tbe  Kookie  iikvasion.'* 

„  1861        ...  ...    Two  fkids. 

„  1862       ...  ...  'Kone. 
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la  18G3  ..•  None. 

„  1864  ThreoL 

ti  1865  «•«  Two. 

„  1866  «••  Two. 

„  1867  •••  O0O. 

1868  Nona 

„  1869        ...  ...  Twa 

And  of  these  all  which  occamd  between  1861  and  1866  are 
ftttributeJ,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  the  Shindoos.  On  the  wholes 
though  the  state  of  affistirs  has  no  doubt  improved  since  the  time 
when  wo  knew  and  cared  nothing  about  what  went  on  in  the  hills, 
and  when  marauders  used  sometimes  to  venture  into  the  plains,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  above  results  of  direct  administration  are 
satisfactory,  or  that  we  have  any  reason  to  expect  greater  security 
for  our  frontier  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  unless  sonic  new 
measure  be  taken  to  produce  it  In  short,  our  policy  has  been 
excellent  in  its  general  principles,  but  feeble  and  inefficient  ia 
practice ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  its  inefficiency  has 
been  chiefly  due  to  the  want  of  careful  enquiry  into  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

For  instance,  we  know  that  the  raids  upon  our  territory  are 
made  chiefly  for  the  pin  pose  of  carryinj^  off  slaves,  and  that 
these  slaves  are  generally  bartcied  away  to  tribes  living  further 
east.  We  know,  too,  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  captives  from 
British  Tipperah  have  ultimately  found  their  way  to  Mandalay, 
and  there  been  rescued  from  sUyery  by  the  British  representa- 
tive ;  hut,  as  far  88  we  can  learn,  it  has  never  been  thought 
necessary,  in  connection  with  these  facts,  to  enquire  into  the 
statement  of  Mi;  O'Donel^  of  the  Survey  Department,  that  a 
Barmese  official  livin|^  two  days'  journey  beyond  the  range 
which  bounds  our  temtcury,  demands  annually  from  each  village 
of  the  Mru  Kbyengs  one  male  or  female  slava  Yet  surely 
it  is  only  by  enquiring  into  such  points  as  these,  and  into  the 
economic  state  and  commercial  relations  of  the  hillmen,  that 
we  can  ever  hope  to  control  them.  If  one  Burmese  official 
demands  a  tribute  of  slaves,  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  others 
do  the  same,  and  if  there  is  a  forced  demand  for  slaves  on  the 
enstorn  side  of  the  hills,  it  will  inevitably  make  itself  felt  on 
the  western  side,  and  we  shall  be  but  as  men  beating  the  air 
till  we  stop  it.  If  Khyengs  or  Shindoos  are  compelled  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  slaves,  they  will  come  down  on  the  Kookies  for  the 
materials  to  satisfy  the  claim,  and  the  Kookies  in  turn  will  come 
down  on  our  peaceable  subjects.   This  is  at  all  events  a  matter 
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tvhich  should  be  enquired  into,  and  if  the  barbarous  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  Burmese  officials  which  Mr.  O'DoneFa  state- 
ment would  indicate  actually  exists,  our  first  step  towards  paci- 
fyiug  the  tril)es  on  our  frontier  mUvSt  be  to  influence  the  Court 
of  Mandalay  towards  the  adoption  u£  a  less  brutal  mode  of  levy- 
ing tribute. 

Again,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  political  relations 
«xf  the  various  wild  tribes  among  themselves,  and  with  the 
kingdom  of  Tipperak  We  hear  that  certain  iad^pendent 
Kookie  chiefs  claim  some  sort  of  tribute  from  the  fiobmoDg's 
subjects^  the  Bunjogis,  and  year  after  year  we  find  these  people 
connected  with  raids,  either  as  the  object  of  attadc,  or  as 
allies  of  the  wild  KookieB»  and  helping  them  to  surprise  Joo- 
meeah  villages ;  yet  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  towards 
investigating  the  grounds  on  which  tribute  is  claimed  from  these 
Bunjogis,  and  n^otiating,  if  possible,  some  sort  of  compromise. 
We  believe,  however,  that  Government  is  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  controlling  the  relations  of  independent  Tipperah 
vi^ith  the  Rookies  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  appointment  of  a 
British  Agent  at  Agurtollah  has  been  proposed.  This  proposal 
should  undoubted  \x^.  carried  into  effect ;  and  if  there  were  no 
other  grounds  on  which  to  demand  it,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  fact  that  not  only  the  Kookie  invasion  of  J  860 
but  the  Sylhct  raids  of  1862, — the  only  raids  which  occurred 
in  the  north  between  and  1868, — are  clearly  traceable  to 
Tipperah  intiuences. 

The  }>lace  attacked  in  1862  was  Chundrapara,  with  some 
neighbouring  villages  near  the  border  of  hill  Tipperah,  and  naany 
circumstances  at  the  time  suggested  the  suspiciun  that  the  attack 
was  made  with  the  couiplicity  of  the  tUja,  and  it  has  since 
been  distinctly  ascertained  that  this  was  actually  the  case  •* 
that  the  Lhoosais  were,  in  fact,  called  in  to.  punish  certain 
villa^  which  had  re^sted  the  oppressive  ejuietions  <tf  this 
barbarous  little  court 

But  when  all  this  has  been  done,  when  the  demand  for  slaves 
in  Burmah  and  the  sinister  influence  of  the  degraded  lipperah 
Qovernment  have  been  stopped,  and  the  claims  of  the  wild 
Rookies  on  the  Bohmong^s  subjects^  as  feur  as  possible,  appeased, 
much  will  still  remain. 

*  Govern  men  t  may,  perhaps,  not  be  fully  iuformed  on  this  point. 
Our  authority  is  Mr.  Pratt,  formerly  District  Superintendent  of  Police 
in  Tippemh,  who  spent  sonte  weeks  at  AgartoUiuii  and  there  acquired 
much  valuable  infonnatioiu 
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Our  o1j 'ct  is  to  establish  commercial  and  pergonal  irii 
tercourse  ^vith  the  wild  tribes,  and  though  we  know  that 
they  are  in  want  of  salt,  tobacco,  and  many  othet  products 
of  the  plains,  and  that,  like  most  savage??,  they  are  readily 
infiueiiced  by  eon.st<'iLit  personal  intercourse  with  a  European, 
we  cau  at  present  do  nothin^^,  because  life  is  so  unsafe 
among  them  that  there  is  only  one  Kookie  chief  whose  village 
or  country  a  European  can  venture  to  enter,  and  even  the  Ben- 
gali tradlm,  who  oecasionallj  venture  further  into  the  hills,  do 
eo  with  their  hearts  in  their  ni<rath8»  aoid  loan  only  trade  on 
the  most  petty  seale.  The  first  t^ing  we  want  then  is  iomel^ag 
which  will  indoce  the  Kookie  chief  to  allow  bazars  to'  be 
established  within  their  reach,  and  so  far  to  lay  aride  their  soff- 
pcions  as  to  allow  English  officers  to  oome  and  go  among  them.  . 
Now  this,  we  believe,  can  be  done  by  supplying  them  Widi 
guns  and  ammunition  in  exchange  for  elephants'  tnsks,  wa^ 
gurjon  oil,  or  any  other  bill  product  which  they  may  be  able  to 
oifer.  Kookies  live  to  a  great  extent  on  animal  food,  for  a  supply 
e(  which  they  are  dependent  on  their  sndoesS  in  those  hooting 
Expeditions  which  form  the  great  pleasure^  and  business  of  their 
lives.  Formerly  their  Weapons  in  hunting  were  bows  and  arrows 
and  ?:pears,  but  of  late  they  have  learned  the  use  of  guns,  which 
they  value  more  than  any  oilier  kind  of  property.  Tf,  therefore, 
we  engaged  to  supply  certain  chiefs,  as  long  as  they  behaved  well, 
with  a  certain  number  of  guns  and  a  certain  allowance  of  sul- 
phur and  saltpetre,  we  Rhould  have  a  very  distinct  and  tangible 
hold  upon  them,  whicii  would  probably  be  quite  sufficient  to 
restrain  them  from  marauding  in  our  territory  if  the  demand  for 
slaves  in  the  East  were  once  stopped.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  police 
allowances,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strain  every  nerve  to  prevent 
the  chiefs  to  whom  we  make  tliem  from  procuring  arms.  If  the 
Kookies  are  our  enemies,  black-mail  is  the  right  name  ^r  out 
presents  to  them,  and  the  hope  that  they  Will  ever  lay  aside  theiiP 
suspicions  while  we  cut  off  their  supplies  of  ^e  thing  whieh 
Above  all  others  they  require,  is,  in  Our  opinion,  to  the  hi^  degree 
irrationaL  Nor  would  tnere  be  any  danger  in  the  efystem  which 
we  recommend;  for  the  only  kind  of  offensive  waarfiune  prac- 
tised by  these  Kookies  consists  in  sneaking  up  to  a  village  shortly 
before  dawn,  and  at  a  given  signal  suddenly  mshing  in  and 
spearing  or  cutting  down  all  the  male  inhabitants.  It  is  tnte 
that  they  cany  guns  with  them,  and  when  attacked,  as  they  were- 
in  Sylhet  last  year,  are  rea<ly  to  use  them ;  but  the  only  weapons 
used  in  the  actual  attack  are  daos  and  spears,  and  the  chance  of 
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our  ever  oomi|ig  on  ^  ps^y  radrbai^decl  9^  t$ii,  m  too  slight 
tp  bie  worth  ^sid^^ig.  Lopg  before  the  news  of  an  attadc 
cfiOk  be  Wougbt  to  a  station,  even  a  few  ^liies  off,  the  maraii4orB 
have  guii^  away  hpipewaid  beyond  ho^  of  pursuit  in  the  almost 
impenetrajbie  forests  pur  present  policy,  too,  in  stoppii\g  their 
supply  of  arms  is  one  which  must  necessarily  be  to  a  great  extent 
ipefficieut,  io^  we  con(xinand  on^  one  of  the  sources  from  which. 
1j|e  Kookies  can  derive  the  supplies  which  they  want.  To  the 
ea8(t  they  hare  aii  tribes  of  Upper  Burmah  to  deal  with,  and 
Uin^gh  them  gpi|a  and  ammunition  wUl  doubtless  fiad  theiir 
vay  H^m  China  or  elsewhere.  All  we  can  do  is  to  raise  the. 
'fncp  considerably,  and  the  result  will  probably  be  more  fre- 
quent raids  on  our  territory  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
slaves  with  which  to  trade  with  the  Burmese.  Undoubtedly,  in 
the  first  instance,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  open  direct  commu-" 
nication  with  the  chiefs  of  the  more  distant  tribes  ;  but  if  we 
offered  them  things  which  they  really  want  and  now  find  it 
difficult  to  procure,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  after  time 
they  would  be  ready  enough  to  have  dealings  with  us. 

In  this  way  the  principles  which  have  proved  so  effective  else- 
>vhere  might  be  applied  to  the  Hill  Tracts  of  Cbittagong.  If 
the  Kookie  chiefs  were  once  to  become  accustomed  to  what 
-would  seem  to  them,  an  abundant  supply  of  guns  and  ammu- 
nitipn,  they  woald  hardly  willingly  saonfice  it  fof  the  sake  of  the 
agsjuty  and  uncertain  gains  to  be  deriy^  from  a?  occasional 
laid  ^]foj^  our  to]:rlt(^  ;  and  it  steems  not  ^t  all  improbable* 
'^at  tbis  policy,  if  st^s^y  pursued  for  a  y^ani^  yf/snv^  die-, 
Qrm  ^heu;  ^uspicioiw,  and  malU  it  po8d)61e\  for  SiU  Si^gHj^h  Q£ppQ^ 
tpcomp  personaVy  VB^tp  <fOntact  with  tbam,  tfsa^  ^zefdpa  an* 
appregiahle  infii;mQO       their  doinga 

It  wouhjl,  of  course,  be  necessary  that  the  i^thorities  of  4Jcyal\. 
^hittagong  a|id  Qiichar  should  ^t  in.  QOnp^rt^  and  the  sy^teo)^, 
-which  wo  p^i>Q9e  coidd  hmN%  be.  carried  out  e£^u^ly  with- 
out the  appointment^  as  reoommended  above,  of  a  Britisli 
agent  in  Hill  Tipperab,  who  should  be  empowered  to  control 
the  relations  between  the  lUja  and,  the  iiMi^pei^den|t  tiib^  1^;. 
the  east  of  his  territory. 

If  it  be  the  case  that  the  so-called  Shindoo  raids  have  actually 
been  committed  by  that  people,  our  task  will  he  more  difficult  ; 
ifut  it  is^  very  probable  that  the  mere  removal  of  an  enforced, 
demand  for  slaves  in  Burmah  will  in  itself  be  enough  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  our  subjects  being  att^ked.  by  apy  .tribes  butb 
ikos§.T5(fp,isuii^ia,t^y  adio^ 
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Among  the  changes  which  have  lx;en  made  ^vithin  the  last 
few  years  in  the  internal  aiJministratioQ  of  the  Hill  Tiacts,  one  of 
the  most  important  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  use  of 
Anusanese  in  the  courts.  This  la  no  doubt  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  if  it  be  not  carried  too  far,  for  Aracanese  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  lingua  franea  anderstood  bjsome  members  of  almost 
every  hiil  tribe,  and  there  may  be  some  among  the  Joomeeah 
Hughs  who  always  use  this  language.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  exclude  the  use  of  Bengali,  ibr 
this  is  the  language  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  with 
whom  the  Deputy  Commissioner  lias  to  deal,  whether  they  be 
Bengalis,  Chukmas,  or  Joomeeabs.  Apparently,  the  best  rule 
would  be  that  all  orders  and  proceedings  should  be  recorded 
in  English,  and  all  evidence  in  the  language  of  the  witnesa 
The  attempt,  too,  which  lias  been  made,  as  Captain  Lewin  tells 
us,  to  simplify  the  procedure  of  the  courts  and  to  discourage  liti- 
gation by  referring  disputes  to  arbitration,  might,  in  an  unskilful 
hand,  lead  to  a  practical  denial  of  justice  altogether. 

But  this  article  will  extend  to  too  great  a  length  if  we  dwell 
on  such  questions  as  these.  We  will,  therefore,  conclude  with  a 
few  facts  which  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  mischief  which  a 
little  want  of  jiulgnient  may  cause  in  a  remote  district,  con- 
cerning wliicii  Government  can  generally  command  no  informa- 
tion but  such  as  the  local  officers  think  it  liccetisaiy  to  furnish. 

Captain  Lewm  iu  his  first  chapter  describes  in  forcible 
language  how  "in  these  hills,  as  in  SonthaUa,  the  crafty 
Ben|;aUee  Mabajuns"  who  supplied  the  Joomeeahs  from  time 
to  tmie  with  money,  had  till  lately  been  allowed  to  "wrest 
**  the  law  from  its  original  intent^  and  turn  it  into  an  engine 
"  wherewith  to  reduce  the  peoplb  to  a  condition  of  slavery. 
Kow  this  description,  though  rather  highly  coloured,  has  so 
doubt  an  element  of  truth  in  it  The  Joomeeahs,  like  the 
peasantry  throughout  all  those  parts  of  India  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  have  recourse  to  Mahajuns  when  bad  seasons  or  un- 
usual expenses  of  any  kind  make  them  feel  the  want  of  money^ 
and  these  Mahajuns  find  peculiar  facilities  for  extortion  in  dealings 
with  a  lazy,  unbusiness-Uke  people  who  know  little  or  nothingr* 
of  the  practice  of  our  courts. 

The  remedies  for  this  state  of  things  are,  one  would  think, 
very  simple.  The  registration  of  bonds  on  the  excellent  system 
introduced  some  years  ago  by  Major  Graham  might  be  made 
compulsory.  Facilities  should  be  offered  for  registering  pay- 
ments»  and  a  special  degree  of  care  should  be  ei^ercised  ia 
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i^^atcliinc^  the  officials  employed  in  executing  the  decreos  and 
serviuL^  the  processes  of  the  courts.  The  eloquent  liistorian  of  the 
Santai  War  tells  us  what  was  done  uader  somewhat  siAiUa^ 
circumstances  in  San  tali  a  :  — 

*  **  Without  recourse  to  pernicious  and  ineffectual  usury  laws,  the 
*•  abuses  of  the  usurers  were  checker!  at  the  point  where  high 
^  interest  passes  into  extortion.  The  Hindu  muaey-lender  mif^hli 
♦*  charge  as  high  rates  as  he  could  get.  Bui  the  law  took  care 
**  that  the  same  debts  should  not  l)e  paid  twice  or  thrice  over  as 

before,  and  the  Courts  were  close  at  hand  to  force  the  fraudu* 

*  lent  ereditor  to  give  receipts  for  the  sums   repaid  hiiqu 
False  weights  and  meamires  wm  heavily  visited,  and  fbt  tli0 

*^  fint  time  in  his  history  the  Santa!  sold  his  harvest  tn  the  opent 
**  market-iJaoe  without  the  certainty  of  being  cheated.'* 

*  The  remedies  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  Hill  Tracts 
Captain  Levin  describes  as  foHows : — Latterly  so  many  cases 
''eame  before  the  Courts  of  a  nature  such  that  a  perma« 
**  nent  state  of  ill-feeling  between  the  hill  population  and  th» 
**  Mahajuns  was  to  be  apprehended,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
**  to  limit  both  the  amount  of  interest  on  a  debt  recoverable' 

by  law,  and  the  time  during  which  a  decree  might  be.  allowed 
**  to  remain  unexecuted.  Twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  is  now. 
granted  by  the  Courts,  and  on  a  decree  being  obtained,  the 
creditor  is  compelled  to  enforce  it  at  once.*'  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  Joomeeahs  were  suddenly  shut  off,  as  far  we 
could  do  it,  from  all  hope  of  gettincj  advances  to  work  with  m 
timc«  of  distress  ;  as  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that 
Mahajuns  would  lend  money  to  migratory  hillmen  at  a  lower" 
rate  of  interest  than  they  could  secure  from  substantial  traders 
in  the  plains,*  especially  when  they  kuew  that  in  the  event  of 
a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  becoming  necessary,  the  decreer 
must  lx>  executed  at  ouce,  at  a  time  perhaps  when  not  a  pice 
of  it  could  be  realized.  No  doubt  it  will  be  a  most  happy  thing 
for  the  Joomeeahs  if  they  ever  acquire  siich  careful  and  thrifty 
habite  as  may  enable  them  to  become  independent  of  Mahajuna 


*  The  prevailing  rate  of  interest  at  Chittagong  is  so  high  that  Dacca 
Mahajuns  send  motiej  there  for  invmtment.  Oood  bills  are  discounted  at 
from  18  to  24  per  cent.    Money  is  lent  on  mortgage  at  from  IS  to  S4  per 

cent.  Traders  borrowing  on  personnl  security  p^v  about  the  same  rate. 
European  merchants  reijuiring  tempoiaiy  aecoiiiruoUatioa  j>ay  He.  1  per 
thousand  per  dietu  or  36^  per  ceut.  per  annum.  Ryota  borrowing,  as 
Joooieealui  mtist,  on  personal  secarity,  \yxy  from  37|  to  75  per  cent 
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altogether,  but  neither  these  habits,  nor  the  capital  necessary 
to  go  on  with  can  \)e  suddenly  created.    We  are  awaro  that 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  has  given  advances  for  the  supplies 
reauired  by  the  police,  and  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  , 
induce  bill  chiefs  to  lend  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest ; 
bat  the  advances  made  by  QoTemment  can  hardly  supply 
all  the  wants  of  the  countiy*  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
though  the  hill-chiefe  may  for  a  moment  lend  mon^  to 
Joomeeahs  at  12  per  cent.,  in  order  to  please  us,  they  will  not 
permanently  invest  the  little  capital  they  possess  in  that  unremu-' 
nerative  kind  of  enterprise,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  their  subjects 
should  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  a  state  of  lazy  dependence  by 
offering  them  loans  at  less  than  the  natural  rate  of  interest* 
We  have  only  to  add  that,  though  there  has  been  an  indiffer" 
ent  season  since  the  short-sighted  measures  described  above  i 
were  carried  into  effect,  the  consequences  have  not  been,  as  \ 
might  have  been  expected,  tragical,  only  because  the  Maha^ 
juns  have  outwitted  us,  and  given  the  whole  thing  an  air  of  | 
farce  by  lending  twenty  or  thirty  rupees  on  bonds  for  a  hundred,  | 
charging,  no  doubt^  a  little  extra  interest  for  the  risk  which  they 
run. 

Captain  Lewin  concludes  by  saying  that  what  is  wanted 
in  these  hills  is  not  measures  but  a  man,  and  he  is  so  far  right 
that  constant  personal  intercourse  is  the  only  means  by  wbich 
the  real  wants  of  unfamiliar  races  can  be  discovered,  or  savages 
persuaded  that  their  rulers  are  their  friends  ;  but  in  the  hills,  as 
"well  as  ill  the  plains,  the  first  necessity  for  good  government  is 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  great  political  discovery  of  modem 
timea^ — we  mean  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  direct  in« 
terference  can  produce  but  little  permanent  mod  on  the  social 
and  economical  state  of  a  peopla  All  that  the  wisest  ruler  can 
do  is  carefully  to  study  the  facts  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  remove 
here  and  there  an  obotade  to  the  operation  of  those  general 
hkwa,  under  which  the  wants  and  desires  of  men  dispose  them 
to  seek  aid  from  their  fellows  and  thereby  tend  to  spread  peace 
and  good-will  throughout  the  world. 
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Abt.  VI 11. — 1.   Funjah  plants,  comprising  Botanical  and 

Vernacular  names,  and  uses  of  most  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  heibs  of  economical  value  growing 
within  the  Province.  By  J.  Lindsay  Stewart,  M.D.,  f  l.s., 
F.R.G.S.,  &a,  Conservator  of  Jorests^  Punjab.  Lahore^ 

2.  Fkarmacopma  of  India,  prepared  under  the  autho' 
rity  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council.  By  Edward  John  Waring,  M.D.,  Surgeon  in  Her 
Majesty's  Iijiiiaa  Army,  assisted  by  a  Committee 
appuiiited  loi  thti  purpose.    LoDdoo,  1868. 

3.  A  Manual  of  Gardening  for  Bengal  and  Upper 
India,  By  T.  A.  C.  Firminger,  M.A.,  Chaplain,  Beiigal 
Establishment   Second  Edition.   Calcutta^  1869. 

CONSIDERING  the  length  of  time  that  the  Englisli  have 
been  masters  of  India,  they  can  hardly  be  congratulated  oix 
the  extent  or  success  of  their  efiorts,  either  m  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  vegetable  productions  of  so  noble  a  posses- 
sion, or  in  utilizing  and  adding  to  them.  Activity  in  the  former 
direction,  was  indeed  greater  in  times  bye-gone,  than  it  has  been 
of  late.  Indian  Botanists  of  recent  daya  can  point  to  no  such 
results  of  their  labors  as  the  Plants  of  the  Coromandel  Coast 
of  Roxburgh,  or  the  Flora  Indica  of  the  same  author  (semi- 
obsolete  as  the  latter  book  has  now  become),  the  Planite  Asiaticob 
Rariores  of  Wallich,  or  the  Icones  Flantarum  Indies  Orientalii 
of  Wight.  And  we  fear  that  few  private  Herbaria  are  now 
being  accttmulated  that  can  compare  with  the  magaificent  collec- 
tions of  Wallich,  Wight,  Hamilton,  Jacquemont,  Qriffitb,  Boyle, 
Falconer,  Strachey,  or  Thomson.  And  this  appaient  suspension 
of  activity  is  not  because  material  is  exhausted,  for  there  are  bun« 
dreds  of  Indian  flowering  plants  that  remain  yet  unfigured,  while 
the  systematic  illustration  or  even  enumeration  of  Indian  C^*ypto^ 
gams  in  a  separate  publication  has  never  been  attempted, excepttn 
the  subdivision  of  Ferns,  where  Major  Beddome  has  m  very  excel- 
lent manner  broken  ground  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Feims  of 
Southeini  India. "  Another  most  interesting  department  of 
Botany,  in  which  of  late  the  French  and  Germans  have  been 
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pre-€mmently  busy,  has, since  GriffiiL  died,  received  little  attention 
from  Indiau  Botanists.  We  refer  to  vegetable  physiology  aud 
embryology,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  observation  of  the  varia- 
tioD8  of  individuals  of  purtieular  speciee  under  domestication^ 
and  in  ysrjing  conditions  of  lif6  suth  as  climi^te  and  soil,  tbere 
are  in  India  aLmost  virgin  fields  open  to  aojr  one  who  has  the 
Will  and  facnlt^  to  enltivate  them.  A  wondernil  example  of  what 
<night  henloae  m  these  fields  is  aflbrded  hj  Mr.  Darwin  m  his  latest 
trork,  and  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  such  observations  by  a 
«ktlfal  tbiiiker  is  most  happily  illustrated  by  his  wonderful 
hypothesis  of  The  Origin  of  8pe6i€$,  of  which  Ihe  book  just 
reft-ned  to  contains  the  proof. 

'  The  late  East  India  Company  incurred  the  gratitude  of  all 
cultivators  of  Botanical  Science  by  the  mUnifioent  manner  in 
which  they  encouraged  both  the  accumulation  of  botanical 
material,  and  the  illnstratiou  and  distribution  of  the  resulting 
collections-  Without  their  aid,  .some  of  the  great  works  which 
have  just  been  enumerated  could  never  have  been  published. 
The  great  desideratum  for  Indian  Botany  at  present  is  the 
publication  of  a  scieutitic  and  philosophical  Flora  I^idica, 
This,  one  of  tlie  great*  st  of  IiitHan  Botanists,  the  late 
lamented  Griffith,  had  set  before  himself  as  the  crowning 
task  of  his  life,  but  he  died*  too  soon  even  to  begin  it. 
Fourteen  years  ago,  Doctors  Hooker  and  Thomson  issued  the 
first  volume  of  such  a  woi  k,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
was  noticed  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  Ovvic^,  however, 
to  the  ill-health  of  one  of  these  distinguished  Botanists,,  and  to 
the  pre-engagements  of  the  other)  no  subeequeat  ToLumekS  have 
appeared,  nor,  we  believe,  is  there  any  hope  of  any  more  evei; 
appearing  by  the  same  authors,— a  misfortune  deeply  deplored 
hy  all  who  are  interested  in  Botany,  either  Indian  or  general. 
The  completion  of  the  Flora  Indiea  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  thus  worthily  commenced,  is  a  work  for  which  not  only 
\)otanical  talent  and  experience  ai'e  essential  requisites,  but  so 
'also  is  the  more  gross  element  of  money.  The  work  is  not  one 
which  can  be  crushed  into  a  duodecimo,  but  would  probably  fill 
ten  or  a  dozen  goodly  octavoes.  But  as  the  pursuit  of  either 
Botanical  or  Zoological  Science  does  not  among  us  lead  to  much 
worldly  wealth,  we  fear  there  are  few  men  competent  for  the 
ta>sk  who  are  also  rich  enoiiLxli  to  afford  to  eno^age  in  the  under- 
taking,  involving,  as  it  would,  the  necessity  of  years  of  unremit- 
ting labor,  with  access  to  extensive  herbaria  and  good  botani- 
Ciii  libraiies,  besides  the  risk  (ueccssui'Uy  consideiabic)  of  th$ 
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comaierciui  non-success  of  tlic  book  when  published.  Under 
these  cucwmstances,  it  is  scarcely  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
something  might  be  spared  from  the  public  purse,  not  only  for 
the  publication,  but  also  for  the  illustratioQ  of  the  Flora  of  aa 
empire  which  yields  a  reveoue  of  well-oigh  fifty  millions  a  jeori 
The  Colonial  Plor4ie  are  now  in  course  of  puhlication  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  but  the  Floret 
ipf  the  greatest  of  all  the  British  posaessioDS  remains  represented, 
sinoe  the  year  18»5,  by  an  introductory  essay  and  half  a  yolame 
of  text  Without  a  Flora,  the  practical  stud^  of  Botany  by  a 
European  in  India  is  beset  by  many  difficulties  which  only  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  enthusiasm  can  overcome,  while  to 
a  Mitive  of  the  country  it  is  next  to  impossible.  It  is  true  that 
even  educated  Bengalis  have  as  yet  shown  little  desire  to 
acquaint  tlieraselves  with  either  the  physiology  or  classification  of 
the  plants  of  their  native  country.  Botany  fr>!  ins,  indeed,  the 
subject  of  certain  examinations  in  the  Calcutta  University 
course,  but  we  have  too  good  reason  to  fear  that  hardly  one 
atudent  has  yet  regarded  it  as  otiier  than  h  subject  to  be  "  pa55sed 
in"  and  then  forgotten  for  ever,  the  spontaneous  intellectual 
activity  of  educated  Bengal,  where  it  has  not  direct  reference  to 
puddiug,  usually  spending  itself  in  metaphysics.  It  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  lins  article  to  consider  the  value  of  the 
mental  training  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  practical  pursuit 
of  Botanical  or  Zoological  studies.  The  subject  has  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed  of  late  in  England,  and  with  the  result  that  ilk 
tb^  English  Uuiv^ties  aokd  pubtic  schooifi  completer  arrangen 
meats  than  have  heietofoie  prevailed  are  now  being  made  for 
t)ie  teaching  of  these  sal^JeoUL 

In  these  days  of  competitive  «xamuialaon^»  end  of  hard  cram* 
ming  in  order  to  obtain  places  therein,  a  large  proportion^ 
of  the  members  of  the  vmous  s^Vices  land  in  InoBa  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  botany  sufficient  to  enable^ 
them  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  plants  around  them, 
were  the  business  of  doing  eo  mere  easy.  The  publication 
of  a  Flora  Indica  would  speedily  make  it  more  easy ;  for  in  a 
lew  years  local  Floras  would  begin  to  be  published  by  those 
more  interested  in  the  study.  A  few  local  lists,  it  is  true, 
already  exist  scattered  in  the  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Liijuiran  Society  of  London,  but  these  are  by  far  too  mac- 
ces-sible,  and  we  fear  too  meagre,  for  popular  purposes.  We, 
Y«utu4-e  to   say  that  hardly  one  of  the  iai;ge  number  oi 
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Europeans  and  Eurasiaus  employed  in  public  offices  and  in  general" 
business  in  this  country,  knows  or  cares  in  the  least  about  plants 
botanical ly,  and  that  few  among  theni  know  or  care  much  even 
about  gardening.  Yet  in  Britain,  men  in  like  walks  of  life  often 
ucmiiic  a  very  high  measure  of  scientific  buLaijical  knowledge, 
while  numbers  in  the  pursuit  ot  gardening  wbiie  away,  iuuo- 
ceDtlj  and  profitably,  many  hours  that  might  otherwise  be  spent 
in  vicious  indulgence.  It  were  idle  to  begin  to  prove  that  par- 
suits  such  as  these  have  civilising  and  elevating  influences*  and 
that  they  are  therefore  worthy  S  all  enoouragemmt  The  man 
who  would  attempt  to  deny  this  in  words  would  hardly  be 
listened  to,  however  much  the  modem  policy  of  cheese-paiing 
Utilitarianism,  which  withholds  substantial  aid  from  the  disaemi-* 
cation  of  such  knowledge,  may  find  secret  applauders. 

It  18,  we  fear,  not  uncommon  to  imagine  that  the  vegetable 
products  of  a  country  can  be  to  their  full  extent  utilised  without 
the  aid  of  scientific  knowledge  as  a  guide.  This  we  utterly 
deny,  and  we  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  truest  and  surest 
foundation  of  economic  botany  lies  in  pure  botany.  Numerous 
examples  can  of  course  be  quoted  of  the  utilisation  of  pro- 
ducts without  the  guidance  of  science.  It  needs  very  little 
guidance  of  any  sort  to  fell  and  bring  to  market  timber  that  is 
known  by  experience  to  be  valuable,  or  bark  that  has  been  found 
to  pos,sess  medicinal  properties,  or  to  collect  gums  or  dye  stuffs 
for  \vliicli  lilt  re  is  a  demand.  As  lon<:^  a>s  supplies  of  articles 
already  known  m  the  market  last,  traders  will  manage  their  utili- 
sation, but  when  supplies  of  particular  articles  begin  to  fail,  or 
"when,  for  other  reasons,  similar  substances  beconie  desiderata,  it 
falls  to  liie  man  of  science  to  show  ituw  tlieloimer  calamity  might 
have  been  averted,  and  how  it  may  be  mitigated  by  the  provision 
of  substitutes.  A  scientific  observer  alone  has  the  means  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  botanical  analogies  which  may  lead  to  the  dis- 
ooveiy  of  products  akin  in  properties  to  those  which  have  already 
got  into  use.  As  of  races  of  men,  so  of  those  of  plants,  certain  pro- 
perties are  characteristic ;  but  the  anatomical  characters  denoting 
aliiaooe  in  plants  are  not  so  evident  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  them.  An  ordinary  trader  would  not  recognise  the  hand- 
some Cinchona  tree  which  yields  the  specific  for  malarious  fever, 
as  belonging  to  the  same  family  with  the  humble  straggling 
Cephcslia  which  yields  I'pecacuanha,  the  best  remedy  for 
dysentery  ;  nor  would  he  see  any  impropriety  in  classing  as  nearly 
related  to  each  other,  because  they  have  fleshy  roots  which  in 
appearance  are  not  readily  distinguishable,  the  deadly  imnly%  Imd 
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which  belongs  to  a  family  of  which  every  Botanist  kuowR  all 
the  members  to  be  suspicious  if  not  poisonous,  and  the  horses 
radishf  which  ranks  with  a  group  of  which  every  single  member 
is  wholesome  and  anti-scorbutic.  To  many  men  engaged  in  the 
(;>r<iinary  duties  of  official  and  nieicantile  life,  the  pursuits  of  pure 
science  may  seem  but  learned  trifling,  and  of  a  nature  calculated 
to  disqualify  and  even  incapacitate  their  followers  for  what  are 
called  practical  matters,  audi  as  weald  come  under  the  head  of 
l>otank»l  economics,  e.^.,  forest  conservancy.  It  is  perfectly 
tnie  that  many  who  have  worked  in  the  abstruser  depart- 
ments of  Botany*  such  as  the  study  of  the  eryptogamM,  have  not 
loeen  men  who  would  have  taken  kindly  to  the  management  of  a 
forest  division,  or  have  entered,  with  much  zest  into  the  question 
of  the  relative  merits  of  different  species  of  vegetable  fibre  aa 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  These  workers  have 
their  function  in  a  different  and  higher  sphere,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  insult  the  science  to  which  they  have  chosen  to  devote 
themselves  by  making  any  apology  for  them.  It  is  always 
unsafe  to  sneer  at  a  scientific  worker,  because  he  may  seem  mere- 
ly to  be  amusing  himself  with  some  curions  trifle,  for  ont  of  hh 
quiet  working  a  great  discovery  or  invention  rriny  «;pring.  A  few 
years  niro,  Buusen  and  Kirchoff  might  in  tins  spirit  have  been 
descril  c*!  a«3  the  inventors  of  a  new  kind  of  kaleidnpropp,  hut 
who  ^vill  caie  to  sneer  now  at  the  wondrous  new  mode  of  clH  ini- 
cal  analysis  which  has  been  developed  from  such  a  seemingly 
childish  origin  i  In  spite  of  the  prejudices  we  have  relened  to, 
it  is,  we  believe,  not  the  less  true,  that  scientific  acquirements  iu 
themselves  do  not,  in  fact,  tend  to  raake  one  who  has  to  deal  with 
vegetable  products  a  worse  practical  man,  or  in  other  words  a 
worse  economic  botanist  We  have  numerous  examples  of  the 
contrary  in  such  men,  for  instance,  as  Royle,  who  did  more  for  the 
utilisation  of  Indian  vegetable  products  than  any  other  man,  and 
who  was,  as  his  book  on  Himalayan  Plants  shows,  a  thorough 
botanist  withal. 

If  one  thinks  of  the  varied  character  of  our  Indian  possessions 
in  respect  of  soil,  climate,  and  physical  conditions  generally,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  list  of  articles  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom  exported  from  them  remains  still  so 
limited.  There  were  indeed  many  reasons  for  this  state  of 
things  in  times  past»  but  when  it  is  considered  how  the  country 
bas  been  of  late  opened  by  railways,  and  over  how  much  wider 
9n  area  than  ever  heretofore  peace  and  good  government  now 
prevail,  the  number  of  vegetable  products  exported  has  not 
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increnseii  as  niij^dit  liave  been  expected.  The  axiom  that  ** demand 
will  create  a  supply"  has  l>iit  lirnited  application  to  the  trade 
relatioDH  of  Europe  aud  India.  CottOD,  jute,  and  such  prominent 
articles,  fiud  a  quick  eaons^h  sale,  but  products  that  are 
little  known,  and  especially  such  as  are  new  to  the  home  market, 
must  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  a  maxim  the  converse  of 
that  just  quoted.  Unless  .samples  of  such  are  persistently  kept 
under  the  notice  of  tbe  European  merchant  or  conRomer,  and 
supplies  are  assured  to  hioi,  be  will  varelj  become  a  purchaser ; 
and  probably  he  can  at  first  be  induced  to  buy  at  all  only  aft 
jates  very  much  under  real  value.  The  capability  of  waiting 
for  better  results  which  capital  gives*  becomes  therefore  iu 
aome  cases  an  absolute  necessity.  There  may  be  reasons  why 
private  capitalists  do  not  direct  their  attention  to  the  products 
of  a  particular  country;  and  whero  this  is  the  case,  it  in  the 
duty  of  the  Government  of  that  country  to  undertake  to  some 
extent  their  functions  in  respect  of  its  undoveloped  resources. 
The  action  of  the  New  Zealand  GoTemment  in  respect  of  the 
£az  indig^enous  to  that  colony  (the  produce  of  Phormium 
tenax)  afibrds  a  good  illustration  of  a  policy  which  we  conceive 
to  be  worthy  of  imitation.  In  1 856,  we  find  the  General  Govern- 
ment offering"  "seven  premiums,  amounting  in  all  to  ^t.OOO^ 
" — the  first  or  highest  beine  £'2,000,  the  second  1,000,  and  tive 
"  of  ,^200  each, — to  the  person  who  shall,  by  some  process  of  his 
'*  own  invention, first  produce  tiviin  tlie  Phormiumtennx  or  other 
•'fibrous  plant  indigenous  to  iSew  Zealand,  one  liuudied  tons  of 
**  merchandise," — aud  we  find  the  locrd  (Jovoninieiils  of  (.""aTiterbury 
find  Otago  subsequently  oti'enng  siuular  boons  with  like  auiis. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  steady  general  demand  for  certain  chusses 
of  raw  materials  in  the  marts  of  the  West,  thou<}fh  the  parti- 
cular variety  may  be  undetcnuiued,  and  it  is  m  lias  iiideter- 
ininaLion  that  lies  the  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of 
^ew  products.  A  supply  of  a  fibre,  a  gum,  or  a  dye^-stufij  is  a 
desideratiim,  but  what  fibres,  giuns,  or  dye-stufis  shall  be 
jchosen,  may  often  be  determined  by  what  are  offered.  A  new 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  a  recognised  want  oa 
the  continent  of  Europe  at  present.  Various  substances  ha;ve 
been  had  recourse  to,  and  amongst  other  things  wood  shavings 
have  been  tried;  a  product  called  Esparto  grass  has  ^of  late 
come  largely  into  use  as  a  material  for  mixing,  but  a»  cheap 
workable  fibre  is  still  wanted.  We  fear,  however,  the  question 
whether  the  paper  material  of  the  futuce  is  to  be  an  indinn  ^Ubs^ 
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is  destined  to  be  answered  in  the  no^ative,  although  this  country 
abounds  in  valuable  and  unutilised  fibrous  plants. 

The  latest  contributions  to  the  h'terature  of  the  Econoniic 
Botany  of  India  come  to  us  fiom  the  Government  of  the  Punjab, 
which  some  little  time  ago,  issued  from  their  press  at  Lahore, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  a  very  useful  volume 
on  Punjab  Products,  a  laige  part  of  wliich  is  devoted  to  raw 
vegetable  produce  ;  and  again,  within  the  last  few  months. 
Dr.  Lindsay  Stewart's  book  on  Punjab  Plants.  The  fioope  of 
Dr.  Stewart's  volume  may,  perhaps,  best  be  indicated  by  the 
following  extract  from  his  prefatory  introduction.  He  tefis  us 
that  "  it  comprises  some  notice  of  almost  all  the  trees  of  the 

Province,  of  most  of  the  shrubs  of  some  size^  indigenous  or 

cultivated,  and  of  the  herbs,  wild  or  cultivated,  which  are,  or 
"  are  supposed  to  be,  useful  or  hurtful,  or  are  otherwise  interest- 
**  ing.  Ail  of  these  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  Punjab,  or 
'fthat  are  mentioned  in  such  books,  reports  and  papers  as 
^  I  have  access  to,  get  some  notice,  longer  or  shorter,  according 
"  to  their  apparent  importance  or  interest.  As  a  rule,  with 
"  the  exception  of  trees  of  some  size,  but  few  plants  are  inserted 
**  which  are  not  considered  by  natives  at  least  to  be  of  note 
*\  in  themselves  or  for  their  products,  or  are  not  cultivated  as 
**  flowers.  As  a  rule,  also,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  plants 
**  which  are  cultivated  only  by  Europeans  are  not  inserted. 
**  And,  on  the  whole,  I  have  tried  to  err  rather  on  the  side  of 
"  fulness  than  of  scantiness  of  detail,  so  far  as  this  could  be  done 
"without  rendering  the  book  too  bulky." 

From  these  sentences  it  is  evident  that  the  book  in  no  way 
professes  to  be  one  by  which  a  person,  having  a  Punjab  plant  of 
which  he  knew  nothing  put  into  his  liands,  could,  secundum 
artem  botanicamf  find  out  its  affinities  and  name ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  not  a  Flora,  although  it  would  form  a  most  admi- 
rable complement  to  one.  The  plants  which  it  enumerates  are 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  place  they  take  in  De  CamioUe's 
natural  svstem,  beginning  with  Ranunculaceaj,  and  ending 
with  Lichens.  The  most  modern  or  best  known  botanical 
name  is  first  given,  and,  as  ought  always  to  be  the  case  in  such 
enumerations,  the  botanical  authority  for  that  name  is  indicate 
ed.  AU  botanical  synonyms  are,  however,  as  a  rule,  omitted, 
which,  did  the  book  profess  to  be  a  Flora,  would  be  a  grave 
faults  After  the  classical  name^  are  given  all  the  vernacular 
names  known  to  the  author.  Bui  as  vernacular  nomenclature  is 
one  of  the  features  of  his  hook,  it  may  be  as  well  to  let 
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Iff.  Stewart  describe  it  for  kim^elt   In  his  in^roflactiim  he. 

mites  as  follows  : —  * 

Besides  ordinary  Puojabi  and  Hindustani  names  inserted^ 
the  chief  liagnistic  or  dialectic  varieties  of  which  examplea 
occur  ate  the  following.   Some  Persian  names  are  applied  to 
"  drugs,  or  are  used  in  Affgh^nistan.  The  Pushtii  uames  ipclude. 
"  tbose  in  use   in  tliat  conutry,  and  those  employed  in  our 
"  Trans-Indus  territory  and  the  S^iHin/in  Range,  &c.  Numerous 
"  Kashmir  and  Ladakl  (Tibetan)  names  arc  given,  and  a  small 
•I  xmnnher  of  Sind  and  Behuhistan.    A  few  Arabic  and  still 
"  fewer   Greek  terms  are  eni'  i  *  d    as  applied  to  drugs,  the 
"  latter  havinpf  fdtcrod  thron^^li  the  Arabian  physicians  and, 
'**  haHms  to  the  Indian  Bazars,  whc-ro  they  are  not  always, 
***very  recognizable.    Many  of  the  LahuuU  names,  included  witi^, 
**  tho  0  of  the  Chenah  ba^^iu,  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  TLbetan, 
***  laiigaage,  as  do  tliose  of  Spiti/* 

To  its  native  names,  there  is  annexed  for  eacli  plaat  a  paragraph, 
•giving  an  account  of  its  geographical  distribution  in  the  Pro-, 
vinco  and  on  its  con&nes,  its  season  of  flowering  and  uses,  with^ 
other  particulars  of  more  or  less  value  and  interest  It  might, 
however,  in  some  cases  have  been  useful  had  a  few  remarksi, 
descriptiye  of  the  appearance  of  the  plant  been  made. 

The  descriptive  paragraphs  abound  in  evidences  of  tha^ 
closeness  of  Dr.  Stewart's  observation,  of  the  extent  of  hiB^ 
travels  in  Upper  India  and  in  tbe  Western  Himalaya,  aqd  of., 
his  untiring  industry.  As  a  specimeni  we  extract  the  following, 
on  the  Popu^us  ^upftm^ica,  atree  not.unoommoii  in  Western,. 
JUia  :— 

"This  tree,  which  grows  on  the  Jordan,  Tigris  and  Eu- 
^'phrates  is  common  wild  in  Sind,  and  in  the  Southern 
^'Punjab  in  the  low  land  near  rivers.    I  have  seen  trees 

of  it  as  high  as  Dera  Ishmaii  Khan,  and  on  the  ludus^' 
**  it  is  said  to  be  found  occasionally  in  nooks  up  to  Attock.  Par' 

above  that  on  the  Indus  river  or  its  tril)utaries,  it  is  found  in 
**  parts  of  Tibet  (western)  to  10,500  feet ;  and  Aitcbison  men- 
**  tions  it  in  his  "Lahoul  List,"  but  this  specimen. may  have  been  a 
^'  Til)etan  one,  of  which  there  appears  to  have  been  a  few  in  the 
**  collection.  In  the  Southern  Punjab  (where  planted  specimens 
**  occur  in  Multan,  &c.),  the  tree  grows  to  no  great  size,  specimens  ^ 
^*  of  five-  feet  girth  not  being  common ;  but  this  may  partly  depend 
-"on  the  excessive  lopping  to  which  it  is  subjected  to  provide 
"  fodder  for  goats.  In  Sind,  wiicre  it  is  better  cared  for,  t^ees  of ' 
**  seveu  or  eight-feet  girth  are  i^ot  unco^minoo. 
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^Th©  leaves  vary  in  shape  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  ia 

the  plains,  some  being  quite  narrow,  loug,  lanceolate,  entire,  and 
^'  knife-like,  and  others  excessively  broad  with  a  comb-like  edge. 

The  leaves  of  the  Ladak  trees  vary  much  less.  Thomson'^ 
^'  statement  that  the  narrow  leaves  are  found  on  young  plants 

and  pollarded  shoots,  and  the  broad  ones  on  old  trees,  is, 
^'to  a  considerable  extent,  correqt.  These  and  intermediate 
"  Tarieities  occar  on  both  male  and  female  trees,  the  latter  being 
**  more  common,  so  far  as  t  have  obs^ed,  in  the  Fanja.b 
"  plains,   in  places  wheie  the  tree  is  suliject  to  inundations^ 

it  is  sometimes  covered  with  short,  hom-like  roots  to  eighteen 
^  inches  from  the  ground.  (I  have  seen  a  similar  growth  oi^ 
^  willows  in  like  circumstances  in  Kashmir.)  From  the  wood  of 
"  the  tree  on  parts  of  the  trunk,  short  spines  project  into  the 
"  inner  part  of  the  bark.  The  wood  is  generally  white,  soft,  and 
^'  toughish,  and,  when  unseasoned,  is  very  subject  to  the  attacks 

of  white  ants.  But  in  old  trees  there  is  usually  a  large  pro^ 
"  portion  of  very  dark,  strong  heart-wood.  In  the  Southern 
*'  Punjab  the  timber  is  for  the  most  part  onl}^  used  for  wells,  &c., 
"  but  in  Sind  it  is  largely  employed  for  beams,  &c.  (not  for 
"planks),  and  in  turner}'.  In  Sind  also  the  smaller  trees  are 
"  cut  as  coppice,  and  speedily  spriug  again  to  furnish  .1  fresh 
^*  crop  of  ratLers.    The  wood  being  white?  (and  so  not  flesh  colour), 

is  preferred  for  constructive  purposes  by  Hindus,  and  for  the 

same  reason  the  twigs  are  used  ny  them  as  tooth-sticks.  The 
**  wood  IS  rarely  used  for  boats  in  Sind,  but  is  said  to  be  largely 
^  so  employed  on  the  Euphrates,  &c.  It  is  also  employed  for 
**  fuel  in  the  south  (in  part  even  for  steamers,  although  from  its 
**  lightness  it  is  not  very  suitable),  and  in  parts  of  Tibet,  where 

it  grows,  it  furnishes  much  fire- wood.  In  Sind  the  bark  is 
**  given  as  a  vermifuge,  and  the  liber  is  employed  as  a  gun- 

match.  " 

.  The  iodioes,  tiired  in  number,  appended  to  the  volume  are 
admirable^  and  the  Very  varied  information  which  it  contains, 
18  by  their  means  made  accessible  to  a  reader  having  even 
the  slightest  clue  to  what  he  wants  to  find  out  If  he  has 
picked  lip  the  botanical  or  English  name  of  a  plants  the 
enquirer  can,  by  turning  to  the  botflnical  and  English  index, 
discover  all  that  Dr.  Stewart  has  to  tell  him  about  its  natire 
names,  uses,  &c. ;  has  he  heard  the  native  nanie,  a  reference 
to  the  vernacular  index  will  put  him  in  possession  of  one  or 
all  of  its  botanical  equivalents  ;  or  is  he  desirous  of  knowing 
what  vegetable  products  of  the  Punjab  are  capable  of  being. 
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or  have  been,  put  to  any  particular  use,  a  reference  to  the  third 
5D(!ex  of  "  uses,"  where  Dr.  Stewart  gives  a  K3'nop^jis  of  bis 
book  on  a  ditf^^ront  basis  than  that  of  nomenclature,  will 
guide  him  to  the  mlormation  of  which  he  is  in  search.  For 
exanipl<^  under  the  head  Dijeiug  are  enumerated  no  less  than 
forty-two  plants,  parts  or  preparations  of  which  are  used  in  that 
art,  and  after  the  name  of  each  is  given  the  number  of  the 
page  where  it  is  treated  of.  Under  the  heading  External 
follow  tlio  uaiues  of  seventeen  species  yielding  preparatious 
which  are  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  medici- 
nally or  otherwise.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  For 
the  purposes  of  general  oonsaltadon,  the  book  k  far  more  of  a 
model  than  either  Major  Drury*B  Uaeful  PlcmU  of  IiMfi  or 
Balfoai^s  GycLoposdia,  valuahle  as  both  these  works  ore. 

]^ving  in  view  the  plaa  indicated  by  Dr.  Stewart  in  the 
extract  from  his  volume  first  made,  we  must  congratulate  him 
on  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  has  carried  it  out^  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  him  that  information  conveyed  in  such  a 
▼ety  workman-like  manner,  cannot  fail  to  be  widely  appreciated 
and  to  become  highly  useful.  The  aspiring  Deputy  Commis- 
ttoner»  ambitious  of  garnishing  a  report  with  a  few  botanical 
names  ;  the  eu quiring  medical  officer,  desirous  of  extending  his 
knowledge  of  bazar  medicines  ;  and  the  seeker  after  plant-lore 
from  whatever  motive,  will,  we  feel  sure,  alike  apply  to  this 
volume  as  a  manual  for  the  Punjab  and  indeed  for  Upper 
India. 

Under  the  dcsignatioti  of  "  Minnr  Forest  Products,"  a  variety 
of  gums,  resins,  dye-stuffs  and  mediemes  are  annually  collected 
in  the  Government  Forests,  a  small  annual  revenue  being  paid 
to  tlu;  Forest  Department  for  the  pci  im.-sion  to  do  so.  Amongst 
these  are  doubtless  many  substances  that  would  be  valuable  ia 
the  arts,  were  they  introduced  into  Europe.  Dr.  Stewart 
enumerates  such  as  are  collected  in  the  Punjab  ;  but  in  the  more 
tropical  forests  of  Beni^al  and  the  south  of  India,  they  are 
doubtless  more  numerous  and  valuable.  Some  of  them  have 
already  gained  a  footing  in  the  home  market,  but  wc  are  convinced 
that  by  a  little  attention  the  quality  of  such  could  be  im- 

f»roved,  and  that  many  quite  new  ones  might  be  introduced, 
ndian  gums,  for  example,  bring  a  small  price  at  home,  compared 
to  those  derived  from  other  Eastern  sources,  the  reasons  chiefly 
being  that  the  former  are  unequal  in  quality,  and  impure.  ^ 

Many  of  these  minor  forest  products  are  medicinal,  and 
on  that  account  are  well  deserving  of  further  attention.*  Ther 
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*'  Pharmacopoeia  of  India,"  which  stands  second  in  the  list  of 
,book.s  at  the  head  of  this  article,  does  not,  as  might  be  imagined, 
consist  of  an  enumeration  of  indif^^enous  Indian  mediciniis,  but 
is  a  reprint  of  the  British  Piuii  uiacopoeia,  with  the  addition  of 
a  certain  niiiiil>er  of  Indian  substances,  chiefly  vegetable,  which 
are  now  fuiinally  recognised  as  officinal,  together  with  raiher 
copious  lists  and  descriptions  of  non-officinal  Indian  medicines, 
which  in  some  cases  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  former, 
bat  which,  as  regards  European  practice,  cannot  be.oonddered  as 
more  than  on  weir  trial.  This,  the  newest  contribution  to 
Pharmaceutical  Technology,  however,  departs  entirely  iiom 
l^e  custom  of  Pharmacopoeias,  which  is  merely  ta  enumerate  and 
^ve  the  physicial  characters  of  drugs,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
information  regarding  their  medical  properties,  therapeutic 
uses,  and  mode  of  administration.  The  book  thus  more  resem- 
bles a  manual  of  Materia  Medica  than  a  Pharraaoopoeia^  and  in 
our  opinion,  becomes  more  useful  on  that  account  It  was 
undertaken  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indii^ 
and  the  work  of  preparation  having  been  deputed  by  him  to  a 
Ck)mmittee,  consisting,  with  one  exception,  of  Indian  medical 
officers  distinguished  for  their  interest  in  the  Indian  Materia 
Medica,  the  combined  result  of  their  labors  has  fiually  been 
printed  under  the  very  competent  editorship  of  Dr.  Waring 
of  the  Madras  Army.  In  carrying  on  their  work,  the  Com- 
mittee seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of  a  good  deal  of  help 
external  to  themselves,  for  in  their  preface  they  render 
acknuwledgmentH  to  upwards  of  fifty  gentlemen,  mostly 
medical  officers  now  in  In<lia,  from  whom  they  received  reports. 

In  as  far  as  this  Indian  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  reprint  of  the 
British,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  criticise  it  here  ;  we  shall, 
however,  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  that  part  which 
treats  of  articles  officinal  in  it  which  are  not  contained  in  thu 
British,  and  on  that  much  larger  section  treating  of  medicines 
in  daily  use  among  the  natives  of  this  country,  which  remain 
still  non-olficinal  in  European  practice  in  ludia. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  two  classes,  the  notable 
circumstance  that  first  strikes  us  is  their  limited  number. 
There  are  only  forty.  If  to  these  be  added  the  officinal  Indian 
plants  contained  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia^  we  find  that 
preparations  of  only  sixty-two  plants  and  two  animals  are 
contributed  by  India  to  the  recognised  Materia  Medica  of  her 
AngloSaxon  rulers.  And  these  sixty- two  plants  are  not  aU 
indigenous  to  the  country^  though  supplies  of  their  products  m. 
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derived  from  ladiati  baMuri,  anafotida^  for  instatio^  lomhg  growa 
-beiroiid  the  frontier. 

Many  medicines  in  common  use  ib  European  practice  owe 
their  iatrodactioo  to  early  ▼ojragerb,  who  brought  Home  some 
of  the  more  famous  remedies  used  in  the  countries  thej 
irisiCed.  Originally  a  good  deal  influenced  by  a  jfanciful  regard 
for  things  far-fetched,  both  patients  and  prescribers  baire 
come  to  piu  their  faith  to  many  remedies  which  are  pro- 
bably no  better  than  Rome  that  could  be  STOt  nearer  liomo. 
The  reputation  of  othcr^^  has  been  handed  down  tVotu 

a  remote  antiquity.  We  helieve  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
no  department*  ot  medical  enquiry  has  been  more  neglected 
than  tilt;  accurate  appreciation  of  the  action  of  medicines  oft 
the  liuman  body  in  health  and  disease.  Witljout,  however, 
pretending  or  attempting  to  enquire  into  the  solidity  of  the 
basis  Ott  which  the  reputation  of  particular  medicines  rests,  we 
would  merely  remark  that  whereas  supplies  of  them  are  at 
resent  imported  into  England  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  we 
ave  surely  every  *  facility  for  growing  many  of  tbem  in  our 
Indian  possessions,  extending,  as  these  do,  from  near  the  equa- 
tor to  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and,  if  Kurii^ 
ehee  and  Singapore  be  taken  as  extrelbe  points,  stretching  ovef 
ftboiit  as  many  d^;rees  of  longitude,  and  embracinig  within  thes6 
limits  almost  every  imaginable  physical  Condtdod  affectiog  plant- 
life.  Supplies  for  the  use  of  the  army,  jails  and  dispensaries 
in  India  might  at  any  rate  be  grown  in  the  country,  instead  ot 
being,  as  at  present,  import^  at  great  expense  from  Eurone. 
The  splendid  success  of  Government  in  the  introduction  of  tne 
quinine-yielding  species  of  Cinchona  ought  to  be  an  incitemient 
to  the  trials  of  other  medicinal  plants.  Were  the  few  liotanical 
Gardens  that  at  present  exist  in  this  coufitiy  supplemented  by 
medicinal  gardens,  and  were  one  or  two  new  ones  established^ 
We  see  no  reason  why  Ipecacuanha,  Belladonna,  Aloeis,  Jalap, 
Digitalis,  Podophyllum,  Quassia  and  other  bitters,  Logwood, 
Pandelion,  Scammony,  Mint,  Lavender,  and  the  species  of 
"Umbrlliferte  of  which  the  seeds  yield  volatile  oils,  should  not  be 
grown  in  India.  The  officinal  Rhubarb  grows  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  if  tried  on  this  side  would  probably  do  well : 
Squill  might  be  grown  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  Colchicura  would 
probably  thrive  in  the  Punjab.  Dandelion  and  Senna  used  to 
be  supplied  to  the  medical  department  from  the  Botanical  Gar- 
den at  Seharunpore.  Hyoscyamus  of  excellent  quality  is  supplied 
Still,  and  so  doubtless  could  Bolladouna  were  it  tried. 
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Every  one  admits  the  immense  amouot  of  good  effected  by 
our  dispensaries  in  India.  This  might,  we  are  convinced,  be-, 
indefinitely  ex,tended,  w.ew  a.  larger  supply  of  European  medi* 
ciaes  allowed  for  eacli.  At  i^eseiit  the  ordenv.  we  believe,  am 
^at  the  cQDaamptioa  of  these  be  as  restricted  sa  possible,  and 
mediqal  ofi6.cez8  are  directed,  tp  make  use  o£  bazar  medioines-  m 
far  as  they  caq«  Now,  however  much  a  natinte  may  value  baw 
^Dedicineef  wh^.  prescribed  by  his  own  hak£m8«  he  expects;  to^ 

Set  something,  else,  ivt  a  dispensary,  and,  is^disapp^antedif  hei; 
bes  not  £[e  is  oft^en  shaip  enough  to  find,  out  when  bam 
ijnedicine  bus  b^n  given  to.hini»  and  obstinate  enough  noti  toi 
use  it. 

Tbe  distrust  of  bazar  medicine  thus  shpwn»  whatever  bei 
t)ie .motive  for  it».iSi  Mreare  convinced,  well  warranted  by  iaets.. 

Id  many  cases  bazar  medicines  are  simple  trash.    Let  any  oner 
only  look  arfi  the  system  of  storage  followed  in.a.pomMs*  shop,i 
aad  one  very  evident  i^eason  of  this  will  become  apparent  Hisi 
wares  are  of  all  de^^rees  of  stalencss,  the  stock  of  many  of  tbemr 
inherited  from  his  father  or  grandfather,  and  long  ago  inert^-. 
Stoppered  bottles  are  things  unknown,  and  all  substances  arai 
ahke  stowed  in  bags  or  earthen  vessels,  exposed  to  every  varia- 
tion of  the  atmospliei  e  in  respect  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  tO; 
the  attacks  of  every  kind  of  insect.    All  are  more  or  less  mixedi 
with  shop-sweeping^,  dust,  and  foreign  matter  of  various  sorts. 
Many  are  adulterated,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  none  are- 
labelled.    The  vendor  is  often  utterly  ignorant  of  even  the  names  j 
of  the  contents  of  the  bags  that  are  stowed  away  in  the  reniotOi 
corners  of  his  shop,  and  when  questioned,  can  answer  only  by. ^ 
guessing.  Many  of  the  medicines,  even  when  fresh,  do  not  possess 
any  therapeutiQ.  p^roijerties  whatever,  and  the  really  valuable  ones 
a):e  of  too  uncertain  ag;e  and  strength  to  be  relied  upon.  Thei 
saving  in  money  effected  by  supplying  dispensiM^i^  f^omsuch  i 
SQiarces ,  as  these,  is  not: very  g^cea^  whUei  thelcsa,  in  effideacy^ 
ajnd  eonfidj^nce  is  enormo^9i. 

ii'otwithstaifi^iQg  whi!,ti  we  haye  just,  said  affrte^tho'vafaie  ofR 
lM4av  m^i|cinoji,a9  atf  pment  supplied^  we,a]»i.fuUy  convinced  i 
tfftat  apaoQgst  them  ate  remedies  of  great,  potencj,  wiuoh  mighi^. 
v^th  adyftptage,  be  substituted  for  many  that airei  ift.  vogue  ittl 
IJ^rope ;  ai^d  that  the  vfilti^ .  of  all  of  thdm,Uia^.<.pQS9m'0ii]»itiv«'' 
properties  would  be  very^  greatly;  inpreasedi  imi^  piopev  Gals'' 
tiken  in  their  coUeptipn,,  jy^^mtlon  and  ^Ifym^ , 
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Experimental  thorapeiitic  enquiries,  evea  when  conducted  with 
all  the  facilities  afturded  by  large  hospitals  in  Europe,  and  on 
patients  possessing  sonie  degree  of  intelligence  and  docility,  are 
attended  by  great  practical  difficulties,  and  make  large  demands 
on  the  patience  and  persoverauce  of  the  experimenter.  How 
much  more  difficult  must  the  prosecution  of  like  enquires  be  in 
this  country  with  the  slight  facilities  afforded  in  Indian  dispea* 
saries,  where  but  few  of  the  patients  (and  these  often  chronic 
invalids)  axe  inmates,  and  where  the  out-door  patients  are 
exposed  to  the  inflaences  and  advices  of  Brahmans^  fiBkiis, 
Bative  practitioners^  and  ignorant  relatives,  who  in  a  hundred 
ways  prevent  the  doctOT^s  orders  from  being  followed,  or 
his  mcMlicine  from  being  swallowed  at  all»  unless  perhaps 
concomitantly  with  some  farrago  of  their  own  concoctioa  Add 
to  this,  the  exhausting  effect  of  the  climate  on  their  mental 
energies,  the  small  opportunity  and  the  comparatively  unsettled 
life  of  Indian  medical  officers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  so  li^e  comparatively  has  been  done  by  them  towards 
an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  the 
thousand-and-one  substances  known  as  bazar  medicines.  In  a 
general  way,  not  a  little  has  been  recorded  of  certain  remedies, 
and  perhaps  enough  to  mark  the  particular  ones  to  \7hich  atten- 
tion should  be  directed,  and  to  warrant  the  appointmenit  of 
medical  officers  to  the  sole  duty  of  conductmg  exhaustive 
en(^uiries  as  to  their  chemistry  and  therapeutics,  with  a  view  to 
their  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica  if  found  worthy.  Expe- 
riments would  also  be  useful  which  would  settle  in  a  defiuite 
way,  once  and  for  ever,  the  claims  to  be  made  officinal  of  certain 
drugs  that  now  retain  a  doubtful  reputation. 

The  sections  which  are  devoted  to  these  irregular  thongrh  com- 
mon remedies,  constitute  in  our  opiuion  by  far  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  new  Indian  Phai  inacopa  ia.  lu  dealing  with  these 
substances,  the  Committee  note  most  of  the  properties  currently 
ascribed  to  them,  indicating  also  authorities,  and  where  these 
are  not  traditional  merely,  giving  references  to*  them.  In 
the  matter  of  vernacular  nomenclature,  however,  the  Com* 
mittee  would  have  done  well  to  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of 
Dr.  Lindsay  Stewart's  book.   In  their  preface  they  explain  that 

amongst  the  returns  received  from  India,  was  one  from 
*^  Native  Surgeon  Moodeen  Sheriff,  of  Madras,  containing  thd 
"vernacular  names  oi  indigenous  plants  and  drugs,  in  twelve  (of 

the   native  languages  of  India^  a  work  of  immense  labor, 

reflecting  the  greatest  credit  on  the  intelligence  and  industiy 
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"  of  the  compiler.  This  catalogue  having  been  su>)mitted  to 
*'  eminent  Oriental  scholars  at  home,  and  pronounced  generally 
"  correct,  it  was  resolved  to  append  it  to  the  PharmacojKXiia.  It 
"  was  accordingly  forwarded  to  Madras,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
**  printed  under  Mr.  Moodeen  Sherirt  h  superintendence.  Un- 
"  expected  circumstances,  however,  havino  arisen  there  to  delay 
"  its  publication,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable,  rather  than  to 
"  defer  the  publication  of  this  work,  to  issue  the  catalogue  in  a 
"  separate  or  supplemenLary  volume.'* 

It  is,  we  think,  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  course  has 
been  followed.  Many  of  these  non-officinal  remedies,  the 
kktrodactioii  of  whioh  to  leg^lar  practice  is  avowedly  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  pubHcatioii  of  this  Pharmacopceia,  are  dismissed 
without  a  single  yeroaciilar  name  for  them  being  given.  The 
lecommendation,  fot  example^  of  the  Committee,  that  Hymenth- 
dictyon  excelsum  should  be  looked  to  as  likely  to  prove  a  valu* 
able  specific  fi>r  malarious  fevers,  is  pretty  certain  to  be  quite 
thrown  away  on  a  medical  officer  who  is  not  an  expert  in  botany, 
for  not  a  single  native  name  for  this  tree  is  given  either  in  the 
book  itself  or  in  its  index,  and  though  it  might  happen  to  grow 
in  forests  round  his  station,  the  Committee  put  him  in  possessiou 
of  no  means  of  recognising  it.  The  native  names  of  even  such 
widely-distributed  Indian  trees  as  Butca  frondosa  and  Einblica 
tfjjwiiialia^  not  to  mention  many  others  oqually  common,  are  omit- 
ted, though  they  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Committee, 
This  very  s^rave  defect  in  the  Phaimacopoeiu  cannot  be  removed 
by  the  puijlication  of  a  separate  catalogue  of  native  names,  as 
proposed.  In  a  seeoiiJ  edition  we  hope  to  see  not  only  a  full 
vernacular  index,  but  to  tind,  loiiuwing  the  botanieai  name  of 
each  bu  bdtance,  as  complete  a  list  as  possiVjlo  of  the  vernacular 
synonyms  for  it  which  are  current  in  all  the  three  Presidencies. 

We  hf^ve  as  ^et  said  little  or  nothing  in  support  of  the  third 
statement  contained  in  the  opening  sentence  of  this  article,  to 
wit^^  that  Europeans,  notwithstanding  their  long  possession  of 
Inifia^  hftTe  as  yet  done  little  in  the  way  of  adding  to  .  the 
v^table  products  of  the  country.  As  introduced  field-crops^ 
potatoes  and  oats  may  be  pointed  to^  and  Cinchona  may  be 
mentioned  with  just  pride ;  but  in  garden^  as  might  be  expected, 
are  to  be  met  with  our  most  numerous  achievements  in  the 
way  of  aoclimatizaAion.  They  are  not  much  to  boast  of, 
for,  compared  to  a  ^ood  English  garden,  the  finest  flower 
pa/rterres  to  be  seen  m  India  have  rather  a  poor  and  mean 
ftppearaf^^e;  while  £uropeaii  .vegetables^  though  raised,  from 
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the  best  seed,  are  lackiDg  both  in  substance  and  m  flavour. 
We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Firminger  when  ho  says  that  **  under 
the  most  favorable  point  of  view,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
**  horticulture  has  as  yet  nuide  much  advancement  in  India." 
The  reasons  for  this  are  very  obvious.    Gai  deuing  is  an  art 
almost  utterly  neglected  by  the  uativea    ilea  of  birth  or  money 
ooDsider  it  quite  beneath  their  dignity  to  take  any  greater 
pactical  iDlerest  in  it  than  they  do  In  agricultnm  Fn]it» 
indeed,  they  are  fond  of,  but  they  are  too  supine  to  try  to  improve 
its  quality  and  flaTour.   In  their  selection  of  flowers,  considersp 
tions  of  beauty  have  no  influence  with  natives.   For  them,  the 
prime  recommendation  of  a  plant  is  that  its  flowers  have  a  sweet 
smell,  the  second  that  they  are  of  ^audy  and  distinct  colourSf 
Delicacy  of  shading,  gradation  of  tmt  and  grace  of  form,  are 
unappreciated  ;  and  wauty  of  foliage  and  habit  are  still  more 
utterly   so.    The   common  eustoms  of  gatheriog  only  the 
blossoms  of  plants  for  nosegays,  and  of  stringing  the  corollas 
on  pieces  of  thread  like  beads,  show  bow  little  they  appreciate 
floral    beauty.     Landscape   gardening  is  iiuappreciatcd,  nay 
unknown   among  them.    Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  their 
ardens  present  the  atiff,  formal,  unenticing  appearance  they 
o  1    A  number  of  rained  walks  that  are  intended  to  be  straight, 
running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  all  shaded  by  double 
rows  of  straggling,  unpiuued,  orange  or  other  fruit  trees  ;  a  series 
of  deep,  daiiip,  iour-sided  spaces  marked  off  by  the  intersections 
of  the  walks,  and  in  which  straggling  crops  of  country  vege- 
tables have  been  sown  in  irregular  rhomboidal  patches  intended 
for  squares  ;  an  irregular  grove  of  mangoes,  guavas,  or  pomegra^ 
nates ;   a  comer  or  two  sacred  to  Tnln,  Jasmine,  French 
marigolds,  and  various  other  honoured  herbs,  and  a  good 
many  more  such  to  ohstinate  weeds  whose  roots  it  is  too 
much  trouble  to  dig  out;  an  untidy  well,  and  perhaps  a 
chutree  or  two ;  some  tumhl^own  malis'  houses,  and  a  bullock' 
shed  ; — such  are  a  few  of .  the  chief  appearances  that  strike 
one  in  a  native  gardeu.   Professional  Indian  gardeners  or 
malis  are  usually  ignorant  in  the  extreme.   They  have  little 
more  education  than  coolies,  and  are  often  quite  as  lazy  and 
careless.    A  few  of  them  can  graft  and  bud,  but  not  one  in  a 
tliousand  can  prune.    Of  the  simplest  principles  of  gardening 
they  are  ignorant.    They  know  nothing,  even  empirical^,  about 
the  necessities  of  cultivation  in  diffcront  kinds  of  soil.  Rotation 
of  crops  and  change  of  seed  are  practices  of  which  they  have  not 
even  yet  discovered  the  advantage ;  and  the  skilful  application 
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of  manure  is  an  art  almost  unknown.  Malis  cultivating  on 
their  owq  account  turn  their  attention,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
chiefly  to  vegetables  ;  fruit  being  generally  supposed  to  require 
no  eaiHvatioa.  Svery  one  must  h&  &miliar  with  theflaTotir- 
less  melons  and  halfnawelled  grapes  which  appear  on  his  breakiiut^ 
tahle  during  the  hot  season,  and  with  the  appearanoeat  least  of 
the  small  hut  amasingly  odoriferous  mangoes  and  guavas,  whidi 
scent  the  morning  air  during  a  drive  through  a  bazar  in  the  early 
part  of  the  rains,  and  also  with  the  wonderful  variety  of  insipid 
gelatinous  messes,  of  vaiying  degrees  of  slipperiness  and  un- 
palatabiiity,  that  are  put  before  him  by  his  Knanaamak  during 
that  season,  with  the  assurance  that  they  are  country  vegetables, 
and  that  no  others  are  obtainable. 

Most  E'lropeans  in  India,  probably  because  they  had  no 
leisure  to  make  themselves  practically  acqnninted  with  its 
details  before  leaving  home,  know  nothing  practically  about 
gardening.  The  rigour  of  the  climate,  tho  press  of  oftlciai 
duty,  but  most  of  all  the  uncertainty  of  remaining  long  enough 
in  one  place  to  reap  the  fiill  advantage  of  any  labour  expended, 
prevent  many  a  man  who  is  really  foad  of  flowers  from  devot- 
ing any  attention  to  his  garden.  The  mali'in  whom  such  a 
Sahib  puts  his  trust,  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  he  does  his 
worst.  He  hates  novelties  and  innovations,  and  especially  in 
the  shape  of  those  troublesome  Wilayali  tarkdH.  The 
freshest  and  best  imported  seeds  may  be  made  over  to 
him,  but  the  chances  are  they  don't  germinate  The  Sahib  won- 
ders why  this  should  be  so^  and  thinls  hitter  things  of  his  seeds- 
man. Had  he  seen  the  thorough  drenching  with  water  to  which 
the  seeds  were  probably  subjected  immediately  aflfcer  the  so^ngs 
-were  complete,  the  seedsman's  character  would  have  be^ 
sayed.  Perhaps  he  has  insisted  on  manure  being  given  to  his 
vegetables,  and  when  the  fine  long  carrots  that  he  was  led  to 
hope  for  from  the  descriptive  labels  on  the  packets  of  seed,  are 
represented  in  reality  by  squat  truncate-looking  abortions,  he 
again  wonders,  and  once  more  blames  the  seea  or  the  climate. 
But  had  he  seen  that  the  manure  he  was  so  particular  about 
getting,  instead  of  being  well  dug  into  the  ground  so  that  the 
growing  vegetable  should  pierce  downward  in  search  of  it,  had 
been  merely  scratched  in,  so  as  to  remain  an  inch  or  two  below 
thn  surface,  he  might  have  anticipated  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
naturally  spindle-shaped  esculents. 

As  Mr.  Flrminger  well  remarks  : — "  No  one  should  allow  hira- 
"  self  to  suppose  that  he  can  have  a  well-kept^  weii-cuitivated 
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gaiden  without  beitig  to  a  eonetdenUe  eitent  hU  own  haftd- 

gardener/'  To  enable  most  people  to  become  their  own  bead- 
gardeners,  such  a  manual  as  that  of  which  Mr.  Finninger  has  jint 
brought  out  the  secoud  edition,  is  absolutely  necessary.  To  meet, 
however,  the  want  of  knowledge  which  we  have  just  iudicatad, 
such  a  book  should  treaty  and  treat  at  length,  of  the  first  pnn- 
dples  of  gardeniog,  as  well  as  of  all  its  practical  details. 

lii;  Firmiuger  8  book  consists  of  two  parts :  in  the  first  of 
these,  which  is  devoted  to  the  "  operations  of  gardening, "  he 
discusses,  but,  in  our  opiniou,  far  too  briefl3%  such  matters  as 
ciimate,  Roil,  maaure,  tlie  laying  out  of  a  garden,  seeds  and 
sowing,  propagation,  pruning,  &c.  &c.  The  second,  and  by 
far  the  most  bulky  part,  treats  of  "  garden  plants,"  and  gives 
short  specific  descriptions  of  those  enumerated,  ^v^th  direc- 
tions for  their  treatment.  If  Mr.  Firminger  intended  his 
book  as  a  complete  munnal  of  Indian  gardening,  he  would 
have  done  well,  had  he  extended  his  chapters  on  the  general 
piiiiciples  of  horticulture  so  as  to  have  made  reference  to 
any  ot  the  standard  British  works  on  the  subject  unnecessary. 
Pruning  is  an  art  most  difficult  to  teach,  and  equally  difficult 
(0  acquire  except*  by  practice  ;  and  although  we  admit  that  bat 
little  about  it  can  be  imparted  by  a  book,  we  think  Mr.  Fimin- 
ger  might  have  spared  more  than  two  rather  sparsely  printed 
pages  to  its  discussion ;  and  oonoerning  soils,  we  are  sure  he 
must  baye  more  to  tell  us  than  the  few  meagre  facto  which  ha 
has  set  down  in  the  page  and  a  half  which  he  has  devoted  to  a 
subject  so  important.  Mr.  Firminger  has  bestowed  his  chief  care 
upon  the  secoD<  1  pit  of  bis  book,  and  he  has  there  given  a  very  full 
enumeration  indeed  of  the  plants  usually  met  with  in  Indian 

Srdens,  besides  mentioning  many  that  one  does  not  often  sea 
le  notioes  of  these  are  very  likely  indeecLto  be  useful.  Some 
specialities,  such  as  orchids  and  oaladiuias,  are  but  slighdy 
treated  of ;  and  we  confess  we  are  rather  disappointed  with 
the  chapters  on  roses  and  vines,  Roses  are  plants  of  such 
universal  cultivation  in  the  p^nnlous  of  Europeans,  that  fuller 
details  as  to  the  treatment  ot  the  various  fine  English  and 
French  sorts  would,  'vve  are  sure,  have  been  most  acceptal>le. 
Particulars  are  especially  wanted  as  to  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
pagating each  kind,  whether  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  buddings, 
and  if  by  the  latter  mode,  as  to  the  best  stock.  Budding  can 
be  very  successfully  practised  with  almost  all  kinds  in  the 
Upper  Provinces,  but  budded  roses  obviously  require  luuch  rjioit- 
careful  looking  to  thau  tiiose  that  iuive  beeu  reaied  liom 
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cattings^  and  Mr.  Firmioger^8  experience  on  striking  cuttings 
would  have  been  most  weLoome.  For  his  book,  as  a  whole, 
however,  he  .  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  ganJeniog  in  India,  and  we  aie  saw  it  will 
be  gratef ally  referred  to  by  many  an  amateur.  His  direc- 
tioDs  for  cultivation  are  mm  partieiuarly  applicable  to  Bengal, 
but  theiieiis  mneh  in  them  that  will  be  nseiol  in  any  part  of 
India,  «Bd  we  have  much  pleasuie  in  recommendlDg  his  book 
«9  the  newest,  and  bestir  tceating  specially  of  ganleouog  in  this 
country. 

Before  concluding,  we  cannot  forbear  from  referring  to  the 
excellent  work  that  has  been  done  for  Indian  horticulture  by  the 
Government  Botanic  Gardens  at  Calcutta  and  Gahnniupiir. 
From  the  latter,  the  distributioo  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and 
smaller  plants,  besides  seeds, — until  lately  quite  gratuitous — has 
for  many  years  been  very  extensive.  From  the  Superintendent's 
Report  for  the  year  1865-66,  we  learn  that  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months  no  fewer  than  02,772  living  plants  had  been 
distributed.  The  different  Agri-Horticultural  Associations  that 
have  of  late  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
also  done,  and  are  still  doing,  a  great  deal  of  good  in  tlio  way  of 
disseminating  seeds  of  English  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  even  for  the  gardens  of 
the  Sakdblog,  and  almost  everything  •  for  ibeee  <S  naAivea^ 
the  poorer  ichuBBea  of  whom  aoie  too  ignoiant  to:  profit  ibgr  any 
efforts  that  are  not  particularly  directed  towards  them.  The 
nedeaaity  for  improving  Indian  hocticolture.faid  pgricaltiire,  has 
began  to  attract  attention  at  homeland  lUie  present  Seeretary  of 
State  and  QovernoprQeneral,  themselves  skilled  in  agvicnkure^ 
are  understood  to  be  muoh>iiit6vested  in  the  matter.  We  ven- 
ture to  express  a  hope  that  one  of  the  first  results  of  this 
awakeniog  interest  will  be  the  estabHslunent  of  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  natives  in  both  ivtmxog  and  gardening,  the  very 
elements  of  which  are  quite  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  oulti* 
orators  of  thesoil^  whether  £lindu  Mahomedaa 
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abt.  IX.— our  panjab  frontier— its  present 

PBOT£CT£D  AI^D  SATISFACTO&Y  STAT£L 

BEFORE  the  interest  which  must  have  been  excited  by  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  OommoDs  on  tlie  9th  July  totally 
subsides,  and  whUst  people  have  still  in  their  memory  the 
fticts  of  the  Russian  advance  as  stated  in  the  House,  we  axe 
aniious  to  offer  a  few  words  in  reply  to  "  Our  Panjab  Frontier, 
by  a  Panjab  Official/'  which  excited  considerable  attention 
when  first,  published  in  Calcutta  a  few  months  ago.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  the  writer  of  the  work  in  question 
has  any  knowledf^e  of  the  "  operations  of  war,  "  or  that  he  can 
have  studied  any  of  the  best  mihtary  authorities  of  the  day. 
But  it  is  possible  that  \m  pamphlet,  read  by  ordinary  people, 
may  be  productive  of  the  most  mischievous  ideas  and  wrong 
impressions. 

fl.  W.  B.  somewhat  startles  us  by  the  assertion,  that  the 
8emi-barbarou8  tribes  of  Russia  are  barely  preferable  to  the 
barbarous  hordes  of  Central  Asia.  What  ? — A  nation  which  wor- 
ships the  same  God  and  Saviour  as  ourselves,  no  better  than 
the  ignorant  idolaters  who  fear  neither  God  nor  man  ;  nor  than 
the  lawless  inhabitants  of  Bokhara  and  its  surrounding  towns 
and  villages — the  hot-beds  of  Mussulman  fanatidBm^  fieicd^ 
opposed  to  all  .projects  of  civilisation  and  Improvement  I  Is 
a  nation  which  promises  us  failway  and  steam  communication 
from  Bokhara  to  Moscow  no  better  than  one  in  which  it  is  unsafe 
lor  anv  one  to  travel  ?  When  we  first  planted  our  standards 
on  Inaian  soil,  and  by  degrees  grew  to  be  a  large  power,  annex- 
ing and  conquering  States,  year  by  year  nearing  Russia,  till  at 
last  nearly  one^xth  of  Asia  belongs  to  u%  was  she  alarmed 
at  our  intentions  ?  Was  she  seized  with  unseemly  feara^  such 
as  those  which  seem  to  possess  a  large  portion  of  our  commu- 
nity ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  cry  for  vigorous  action 
which  we  so  perpetually  hear  ?  What  excuse  can  we  have 
for  annexing  Jellalabad  or  Quettah  ?  So  long  as  the  state 
of  Cabiil  was  anarchy  and  confusion,  we  might  have  had  some 
Email  pretext,  but  now,  were  we  to  step  in  and  interfere,  and 
were  the  Amir  to  complain  to  the  Russian  Qovemment^  we 
consider  they  might  justly  make  it  a  casus  belli, 

H.  W.  B.  begins  his  work  by  giving  us  the  character  of  the 
natives  along  o^ir  border,  whom  he  styles  as  "  proud,  patriotic^ 
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brave  and  independent,  warlike  and  fanatical/*  and,  further  on, 
draws  a  wonderiul  ])ictiire  of  Bokhara,  and  the  country  to  the 
east,  Russianiaed  and  quietly  bendioi^  to  the  rule  of  its  Ohristiaa 
conqueror.  Now  to  conquer,  civilise  and  pacify  a  country  so 
rapidly  is  the  very  acme  of  civilisation,  which  even  we  have 
scarcely  attained,  and  yet  fl,  W.  B.  questions  whether  the 
Russians  are  not  great  barbarians  as  the  people  they  are  said 
to  be  civihsing  !  We  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  these  stateiuenta 
Our  aiitlior  tells  us  that  Bokhara  was  Russian  ao  far 
back  as  18GS,  whereas  Mr.  Grant  Dull,  in  his  speech  on 
the  9th  of  July,  informed  the  House  that  Samarkand  was 
the  Rusaiaii  Frontier,  and  that  she  may  have  to  go  back 
there,  as  the  situation  is  a  most  isolated  one,  and  separated 
from  their  next  post  by  a  laige  tract  of  difficult  desert 


steadily  advancing,  that^  say  six  years  henoe^  she  holds  a  line 
from  Herat  to  Balkh,  and  that  fialkh  and  Rhotan  are  con- 
nected vid  Tashkbuigan  by  a  cordon  of  forts  and  fortresses^ 
and  that  she  has  openly  avowed  her  intention  of  invading 
Hindustan— *what  then  would  be  our  course  as  an  army  acting 
on  the  defensive  to  meet  her  ?  We  are  not  likely  to  be  the 
aggressors,  so  we  may  leave  out  of  the  question  the  idea  of  our 
taking  the  initiative  in  attacking  Russia  on  her  own  ground. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  this  point,  however,  we  will  give 
a  general  outline  of  the  North- West  Frontier,  superfluous 
though  it  may  be  to  the  generality  of  our  readers  ;  and  in 
doing  so,  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  text  of  H.  W.  B's 
pamphlet.  *'  The  North- West  Frontier  of  India  may  be  said 
"  to  commence  at  the  top  of  the  Kaghan  Valley,  adjoining  the 
**  Chilas  District.  It  skirts  the  Black  Moimtain,  winch. 
"  separates  Kaghan  from  tlie  Indus,  and  then  reaching  that 
"  viver//ollows  its  left  bank  to  Torbeyla,  where  crossing  over, 
^  it  runs  along  the  base  of  the  hills^  ^drcling  the  Peshawar 
"  Yalley,  as  &r  as  the  Khyher  From  this  point  the  border 
**  is  ddlected  back  towards  the  Indus^  and  passing  round  the 
Afridi  Hills  to  Kohat>thence  proceeds  westward  up  the  Miranzaie 
"  Valley  along  the  base  of  the  Orukzaal  and  Zwaemukht  ELills 
**to  the  river  Koornm.  Here  it  is  again  turned  back,  and, 
"  passing  round  the  Waziri  Hills,  strikes  the  Tukht  Suliman 
"  Kange,  in  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan  District ;  onwards  from  tbis^ 
"  following  the  base  of  the  Suliman  Range,  it  proceeds  south, 
"  and  joins  the  Sind  Frontier  at  Kasmoor,  thus  presenting 
'*  a  border  fiKmtage  of  300  miles  towards  British  lerzitoiy/' 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  fioiitier  line  Is  a  roughly 
detiDed  semicircle.  Imagine  tlie  lixed  point  ot  a  pan  of  com- 
passes placed  at  Umballah,  with  the  moveable  leg  optsued 
out  to  Jaci>l)abad  m  the  south-east,  a  semicircle  described 
with  tliaL  iMilius  will  include  both  Peshawar  aud  Chilas.  We 
purposely  omit  any  descripuuii  of  our  frontier  from  Chilas 
to  the  Karakorum  Pass,  as  liom  the  enormous  extent  of 
mountainous  country,  the  extreme  altitude  of  the  passes,  the 
passage  of  the  iamimeiaUe  mounAMii  tontnlm  iiid  utter  kn- 
piaolicabflity  of  the  roule  on  miatary  grounds  it  may  be 
affinned  that  bo  Qoverament  woald  aoactioD,  no  General  doM 
to  inidertake«  each  a  yaat  and  coally  eateniiiaeb 

This  frontier  is  bininded  bj  roughs  inhospitabkf  menntauui 
coDtflinifig,  it  is  true,  several  passes  of  various  dimeasieiis»  but 
not  one  of  which  can  be  considered  praeticablo f or  heavy  guns; 
intaabited,  as  H.  W.  B.  lelhns,  bjr  independent-  tribes^  ''  hardy, 
brave,  faithless,  treacherons,''  lenrengeful  to  a  degree,  jealous 
of  the  national  honour,  el  tbeir  dans^  and  if  hostile  to  ns, 
certainly  not  friendly  to  any  other  civilised  nation,  especially 
as  tliey  are  said  to  be  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the 
Akhun  of  Swat,  and  of  tlieir  fanatical  MoUabs,  who  are  perpe- 
tually preaching  a  Jahad  against  the  KaJai,  be  ha  Muscovite 
or  Celt. 

Tiie  chief  passes  on  the  frontier  leading  towards  Russia, 
as  she  now  stands,  are  (commencing  from  the  south-east)  the 
Bolan  Pass  near  Jacobabad,  the  Sakhi  Sarwar  near  Dera 
Gliazi  Khan,  the  Gwuleyri  near  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  the 
Koorum  between  Bunnoo  and  Kobat,  and  the  Khyber  and 
Tarturra  near  Peshawur.  We  pass  over  as  unworthy  oi  ttoti<* 
the  many  minor  passes  between  the  Bolan  and  the  QwoJeyii 
to  they  am  utterly  unfitted  fox  the  passage  of  a  ki^e  army, 
^snch  an  army  as  would  be  necessaiy  for  the  eonqneat  of  Hin^ 
dnsti^. 

We  bave  two  oonvsce  open  to  os-^be  course  :advocated  by 
Mt  W.  B.,  that  we  should  advanceionr  feantier  line  to  JellaLabfld 

enr  the  north,  and  the  Bolan  Pass  on-  the  south  ;  the  other,  so 
much  derided  by  those  who  laugh  at  owi  piinciples  of  " 
terfy  inactivity,  "  that  we  should  bold  our  own  first  as  we  ar^ 
and)  ftwait  with,  dignified  patience  the  issue  of  events. 

First,  let  us  examine  H.  W.  B's  proposal  for  advancing  o\xc 
frontier.  He  would  have  us  occupy  Jellalabad  and  the  Bolan 
Pass  (by.  takmg  Quettah,  we  presume).  He  informs  us  that  our 
present  position;  ia  faulty — nay^  dan^i^usj  thski  we 
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advance ;  tbat  the  oonquest  of  Qnettah  and  Jellalabad  m\\ 
*'  restore  our  prestige,— now  at  a  low  ebb  "  and  "  baffle  Russia  **  I 
l*4ow  all  this  sounds  exceedingly  well,  but  we  find  that  his 
ailments,  one  and  a)],  fall  to  the  ground  when  analysed.  How 
many  men  would  he  want  for  his  project  ?  Aud  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  ?  for  the  country  will  not  pay  itself.  He 
"would  have  us  "control  all  Affghanistan  "  and  "settle  the 
independent  tribes  on  our  border talks  of  our  "occupying 
both  sides  of  the  Sufed  Koh,  "  and  throwing  into  subjection 
and  "civilising  its  wild  inliabitants."  Now,  to  do  all  this  effec- 
tually, to  c::urison  the  country  lying  between  Jellalahad  and 
QtK  ttah  and  to  preserve  communications  with  our  present 
border,  we  siiould  require  an  army  of  50,000  men.  We  ishould 
require  a  chain  of  forts  and  fortresses,  intermediate  l>etweea 
our  pr()pc>se(^  advanced  posts  and  our  present  frontier,  (ti)e  iine 
of  which  imist,  in  the  event  of  war,  be  considered  our  primary 
base  of  operations) :  these  would  have  to  he  connected  with 
metalled  roads  and  with  telegraphs,  for  rsapuleon  tells  us,  "  to 
operate  by  lines  distant  from  eiich  other,  without  perfect  inter- 
communication, is  a  grave  military  fault  wdiich  generally  leads 
to  others,"  that  "  the  advanced  columns  or  posts  of  an  army 
must  be  in  such  constant  communication,  that  no  enemy  can 
penetrate  between  them/'  And  again  he  says,  the  commu- 
nications between  advanced  columns  must  be  perfectly  open 
and  easy."  However  good  we  might  make  our  roads  in  Affghan* 
istan,  could  it  ever  be  said  of  lines  of  communication,  which 
would  lead  over  such  hills  as  that  country  possesses,  that  they 
are  open  and  easy  ? 

If  one  country  alx»ve  another  is  unfavourable  for  military 
operations,  we  hold  that  it  is  Aifghanistan.  During  the  winter 
months,  operations  of  a  very  ordinary  nature  are  impracticabJa 
The  sufferings  undergone  by  our  army  in  1842  are  known  to 
every  one  who  has  read  English  history.  Look  at  the  immense 
dif&culty  of  pushing  up  our  munitions  of  war,  our  heavy  guns, 
our  commissariat  stores  and  supplies,  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  our  depots,  and  through  passes  presenting  such  difficulties 
as  the  Khvber  or  Bolan.  We  a^^ree  with  that  abk*  writer 
Colonel  Ilarnley,  when  he  says  of  a  similar  case,  "  a  defence 
conducted  on  such  a  systoni  would  be  very  costly  in  men  and 
material,  and  of  very  uncertam  advantafre," 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  movement  on  political  grounds  ;  and 
liere  we  must  beg  to  differ  entirely  with  H.  W.  B.,  who,  though 
his  mtimate  knowledge  of  the  people  of  tbat  part  of  the  world 
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entitles  Ins  opinion  to  every  respect,  is,  we  consider,  entirely  mis- 
taken in  his  idea  of  our  presence  in  Kabul  being  so  welcome  to 
the  At^i^hans.  Having  expatiated  on  the  fanaticism,  treachery 
and  warlike  qualities,  of  the  races  by  which  we  should  be  sur- 
rounderl,  H.  W.  B.  e^es  on  to  say  that  we  slionld  conciliate  aud 
make  friends  with  tliem.  We  conceive  that  to  conquer  these 
tribes,  and  to  bind  tliem  down  as  our  sul>jects,  would  be  to  rouse 
in  them  all  the  spirit  of  envy  and  hatred  for  which  they  «'iie 
renowned,  and  by  annexing  one-third  of  Affghanistan  we  should 
awaken  such  i  teeling  of  distrust  in  the  remainder,  that  our 
presence  would  be  absolutely  abhorred.  If  not  hated  by  the 
peasantry  who  would  be  eventually  gainers  by  our  settled  rule, 
we  should  certainly  be  hated  by  the  more  intellectual  of  tha 
nobles  and  gentry,  who  would  see  in  our  presence  their  ova 
downfall  As  for  our  restoring  our  prestige  by  the  cs^tiue 
of  Kandahar — if  such  proofs  are  periodically  necessary  to  assoie 
our  Hindustani  subjects  of  our  ability  to  defend  our  empire, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  our  advance  is  to  end  ;  a  few  years 
after  we  might  be  thus  called  on  to  take  Kabul,  Herat^  or 
any  other  town  a  few  hundred  miles  from  our  border.  The 
fact  of  the  Kafir  country  being  such  a  "  promiBing  field  fur 
missionary  labor"  would  not  justify  us  in  the  eyes  of  other 
nations  for  such  an  unwarrantable  act  of  aggression,  any  more 
than  the  more  sordid  desire  of  possessing  the  fine  sanitaria  for 
our  troops  offered  in  the  Terar  Hills. 

Let  us  assume  our  position  advanced  to  Jellalabad  and 
Quettah,  with  the  intermediate  posts  of  Kandahar  and  Ghaztii 
taken  and  garrisoned.  "We  will  imagine  a  large  Russian  force 
niarchinnr  against  Jellalabad,  our  most  vulnerable  point.  In 
taking  up  a  defensive  position,  the  first  and  most  iniporlaut  poiut 
to  be  considered  is  the  "  line  of  retreat,"  which  the  army  would 
have  to  take  in  case  of  defeat.  Napoleon  tells  us,  that  "  the 
lines  of  retreat  should  be  numerous  and  easy,"  that  "  soldiers 
who  are  nut  certain  of  having  a  safe  line  of  retreat  secured,  are 
not  likely  to  fight  with  the  same  spirit  as  those  who  know  they 
have  a  safe  line  to  retire  by.'* 

From  Jellalabad  we  should  have  one  line  of  retreat  on  to 
Peshawar  via  the  Khyber,  or  on  to  Kandahar.  Wo  cannot  con- 
ceive an  army  retiring  over  the  Sufed  Koh  via  the  Kooriim  Valley 
into  Bunnoo  or  Kuhat :  nor  can  we  conceive  an  army  retiring 
one  half  to  Kandahar,  and  the  other  half  to  Peshawar.  This 
would  be  to  oppose  fractions  of  our  fbrce  to  masses  of  the  enemj,  a 
chaQceof  success  we  are  not  likely  to  throw  purposely  in  his  way* 
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Has  H.  W.  B.  forofotteu  the  melancholy  story  of  how  the 
Kabul  bri<^ade,  wlieu  retiring  to  Peshawar,  was  cut  up  to  a  man, 
Dr.  Biyduu  being  the  only  survivor  left  to  tell  the  tale? 
Has  be  forgotten  the  retreat  on  Coriiuna,  and  tlie  denioraliza- 
tion  of  Sir  John  Moore's  force  ?  What  would  have  been  his 
position,  had  he  been  overtaken  at  a  pass  like  the  Khyber, 
instead  of  meeting  with  the  British  fleet?  Should  such  a 
reverse  meet  our  arms  as  the  loss  of  a  brigade  in  the  Khyber^ 
were  the  wires  to  flash  down  the  news,  *'  Jellalabad  fa!leD»  our 
advanced  brigade  cut  up,  "  what,  can  H.  W.  B.  tell  us,  would 
be  the  eflect  m  the  minds  of  our  native  subjects  I  How  would 
our  garrisons  in  Kandahar,  Quettah  and  Ghazni  fare? 

In  an  advance  to  Jellalabad  or  Quettah  we  see  no  single  adrai- 
tage.  On  the  contrary  the  move  would  be  unprecedented  for  folly 
in  the  annals  of  war.  It  would  be  the  violation  of  every  principle 
laid  down  by  all  the  best  military  authors,  and  were  we  not  afraid 
of  tiring  our  readers,  we  might  quote  page  after  page  on  the 
suV)ject  from  the  works  of  some  of  the  most  talented  teachers 
of  the  art  of  war  of  the  present  day.  We  conceive  we  have 
quite  enough  of  discontented  subjects  under  our  rule,  without 
attempting,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  Russian  war  (as  H.  W.  B. 
informs  us  that  we  are),  the  annexation  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  square  miles  of  country,  peopled  by  independent  tribes 
wbose  interest  we  should  find  it  a  very  hard  task  to  make  one 
with  our  own,  and  whose  fidclitv  we  believe  could  never  be 
relied  on, — men  who,  H.  W.  B.  says,  are  longing  to  join  with 
Russia  in  sacking  and  plundering  tlie  rich  towns  of  Hindustan. 

Having  thus  fully  discussed  tlie  disadvantages  attendant  on 
the  advanced  position,  as  proposed  by  H.  W.  B.,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  enumerate  the  many  advantages  possessed  in  our 
present  frontier  line.  Previously  to  doing  so,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  changes  which  will 
have  come  over  the  country,  and  which  will  have  increased  its 
miiiiaiy  value,  between  the  present  and  that  time  when  the 
Muscovite  army  shall  be  close  enough  to  warrant  our  feeling 
apprehensive  of  Russian  invasion. 

Long  before  that  has  come  to  pass,  the  Peshawar  Railway  will 
have  emerged  from  the  womb  of  the  future,  and  Kunachee 
will  be  connected  with  Multan  by  rail;  the  frontier  roads 
from  Kohat  to  Jacobahad,  and  from  Lahore  to  Bera  Ismail 
Khan,  will  have  been  bridged  over  and  metalled,  and  will  be 
as  practicable  for  the  movements  of  large  bodies  of  troops  as 
the  Grand  Trunk  Road  is  at  the  present  day.   Thus  Jacobabad 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  BoUn,  and  Peshawar  al  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhjber,  will  be  within  aevea  days'  easy  iourney  of  either 
Calcutta  or  Bombay,  whibt  the  Kooram  and  the  Gwnleyree 
Passes  will  be  but  a  few  days  farther  off  With  the  magm- 
fioent  fleets  which  now  forms  the  **  Overland  Transport  Smice^ 
aided  by  sncb  steamers  as  England  alone  can  lend,  the  Division  at 
Aldershot  and  the  Brigade  at  the  Carragh  could  be  encamped 
on  the  said  frontier,  or  on  tho  Jumrood  Plain,  within  six 
weeks  of  the  issue  of  the  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  The  perfection  which  our  irrigation  works  will  theo 
have  attained,  will  utterly  preclude  the  possibility  of  supplies 
failing,  however  large  may  be  our  army;  and  the  grand  net-work 
of  roads  will  ensure  those  supplies  reaching  the  army  with  punc- 
tuality. There  will  be  direct  rail  communication  between  our 
frontier  stations  of  Pt  shawar  and  Jacobabad  and  our  arsenals, 
replete  with  every  rmuuitiou  of  war,  stocked  with  every  weapon, 
that  science  can  suggest,  art  perfect.  They  will  also  be  connected 
with  our  gua  foundries  and  with  our  powder  manufactories;  and 
in  addition  to  the  materiel  which  could  be  poured  daily  into  our 
field  magazines  from  the  arsenals  in  this  country,  we  could  have 
constant  supplies  from  Woolwich  or  from  Waltbam,  ere  the 
JRussian  stores  could  reach  Taylikend. 

Our  present  frontier,  as  we  have  previously  shown,  forms  a 
rough  serai-circle,  with  its  convex  side  towards  the  enemy.  Such 
a  Imti  has  been  universally  admitted  by  such  masters  of  the 
"art  of  war"  as  Napoleon,  Frederic  the  Great,  Jouiini,  and  the 
Archduke  Charles,  to  be  the  best  base  to  possess  in  the  oper- 
ations of  war, — the  best  line  in  which  to  draw  up  troops  (should 
the  ground  admit)  in  time  of  battle.  The  same  high  authorities 
have  laid  down  tluit  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  attaok* 
ing  position  is  a  mountain  range  running  parallel  to  its  front"; 
tm  "  an  army  acting  on  the  defensive  in  its  own  country  possesses 
**  innumeiable  advantages*'  ^  and  that  "if  that  country  has  a  moon* 
"  tain  range  for  its  frontier  line»  its  army  may  take  post  at  the 

outlet  of  one  of  the  mountain  passes,  there  await  the  move- 
**  ments  of  her  adversary,  and  destroy  in  detail  those  fractiiHtf 
"  of  the  eoemy^s  forces  that  the  general  may  think  pn^r  to 
"  allow  to  emerge  from  the  defile/* 

When  the  time  does  arrive  foi  us  to  change  our  present  digoi* 
fied  policy  for  one  of  decisive  action,  then  the  innumerable 
advantages  of  our  present  frontier  will  show  themselves  ;  then  the 
present  garrisons  of  Kohat^  Bunnoo,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Dera 
Qhaa,  Khauy  Bajanpur,  and  Jacobabad  (watching  as  they  do  iii^ 
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outlets  of  the  principal  passes)  wQl  be  reiiifoxoed,  aad  converted 
into  corps  of  observation;  then  an  army  of  reBerve  inll  be 
massed  in  some  central  position,  Lahore  for  instance  ;  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  case  would  warrant  the  calling  out  of  the  militia 
and  volunteers;  and  with  these  forces  to  perforin  Home  and 
Mediterranean  duties,  re-iuforcements  from  England,  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  would  pour  in  in  such  numbers,  that  we  might 
concentrate,  within  a  week's  journey  of  any  one  of  the  passes 
by  which  the  Russians  could  advance,  such  an  army  as  would 
utterly  frustrate  any  further  attempt  at  invasion  or  conquest. 

We  should  have  an  enormous  country  in  our  rear  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  believe  us  invincible,  a  country  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  grain  and  cattle,  and  with  a  network 
of  military  roads  t}i:it  are  excelled  by  none  in  the  world.  Tlie 
transport  of  the  commissariat  stores  would  be  most  expeditious, 
owing  to  the  vast  number  of  roads  by  which  they  would  be 
moved  up  from  the  "collecting  districts"  to  the  magazines 
necessary  for  their  storage.  Tiius  on  the  first  indication  of  hostile 
symptoms  towards  us,  we  might  establish  commissariat  and 
ordnance  depots,  at  the  places  where  the  various  corps  of  obser- 
vation would  be  stationed,  sufficiently  large  t'<  r  the  ^^pply  of 
50,000  men — a  force,  we  opine,  large  enough  to  prevent  the 
debouching  of  any  Russian  arrn^  into  ihe  plains  of  the  Paujab. 

We  have  a  Commissariat  Department  second  to  none  in  the 
world.  The  officers  who  compose  it  are  habituated  to  the  con- 
stant provisioning  of  armies  in  the  field — armies  which,  com- 
posed as  they  are  of  men,  whose  creeds  or  nationaUties  neoea* 
sitate  the  supply  of  a  great  variety  of  provisions^  are  more 
difficult  to  feed  than  any  troops  in  the  world.  We  have  an 
admirable  Ordnance  Bejpartment,  we  have  Gun  Foundries, 
and  Powder  Manufactories^  which,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
do  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  parent  establishmenta 
in  Surrey. 

For  SIX  months  in  the  year,  every  one  of  the  passes  are 
impracticable  for  an  army,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  crowning 
the  snow-covered  beifi^hts  on  either  flank  and  in  the  summer 
months,  the  heat, would  not  act  so  unfavourably  against  us,  with 
the  superior  communication  we  possess  of  river,  road  and  rail. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  prospect  of  a  Russian  array  having 
overcome  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of  the  march 
from  Samarkand  to  Kabul,  preparing  in  enormous  numbers 
for  its  final  descent  on  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  By  that  time 
our  suspicions  will  have  been  iairly  roused^  Him  will  be  the  time 
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to  show  that  British  pluck  and  British  endurance  have  not 
degenerated  since  the  Eastern  Campaign  of  1854. 

We  will  grant  that  the  Russians  have  accomplished 
their  march  to  Kabul ;  that  our  policy  of  liberally  subsidising 
the  Amir  has  failed  (do  ooe  can  deny  that  the  12  lakhs  we  have 
ktely  granted  him  is  a  eubsidyj,  or  that  he  has  be^  worsted 
in  his  endeavours  to  defend  the  country  ;  that  the  whole  of 
Afighanistan  and  Kandahar  is  in  their  possession ;  that  their 
line  of  oommunication  is  secure ;  that  they  have  arsenals  and 
foundries  at  Samarkand,'  and  that  Bokhara  is  to  them  the  same 
base  that  India  is  to  us.  We  will  grant  that  their  men  are  not 
demoralised  by  their  long  marches,  nor  the  hospitals  filled  owing 
to  the  hardships  they  have  undergone ;  that  their  artillery  have 
in  that  journey  of  years  kept  pace  with  the  scientific  improve- 
ments of  the  day,  and  that  their  boasted  light  cavalry  is  fit  for 
rough  work  ;  that  they  have  so  perfected  their  engineer  train 
that  they  can  make  roads,  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  of  sufficient 
durability  to  admit  of  their  armies  marcning  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  per  diem  over  the  mountains  that  intervene  between 
Kabul  and  Hindustan  ;  tliat  they  have  so  freely  subsidised  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  those  ranges  as  utterly  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  molestation  in  the  mountain  passes  by  tliose 
magnificent  giiL'i  i [la  warriors,  who  make  war  their  trade,  plun- 
der the  one  object  of  their  lives. 

With  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  its  inhabitants, 
their  manners,  customs,  language,  &c ,  we  should  always  be  sure 
of  intelligence  more  or  less  reliable,  so  that,  on  the  Russian 
army  advancing  from  Jellalabad  or  from  Quettah,  the  wires 
would  flash  down  the  intelligence  to  the  army  of  reserve,  which 
would  be  immediately  massed  at  the  mouth  of  the  threatened 
pass.  The  accurate  surveys  of  our  North-West  Frontier 
would  enable  a  general  so  to  dispose  of  Lis  army,  that  the  value 
of  each  individual  would  be  increased.  Corps  of  light  troops 
(such  as  our  Panjab  and  Goorkha  Regiments,  with  those  magni- 
ficent little  Mountain  Batteries,  the  admiration  of  all  who  have 
seen  them  on  service)  might  be  thrown  forward  some  miles  into 
the  hills  to  engage  the  Russian  fianking  brigades  ;  and  surely, 
commanded  by  officers  who  know  the  configuration  of  these 
hills  as  well  as  they  do  the  downs  of  their  native  countiy,  these 
parties  would  have  no  difficulty  in  so  harassing  the  enemy  that 
he  would  reach  the  mouth  of  the  pass  in  disorder,  and  then  before 
a  single  battalion  could  deploy  or  a  single  gun  be  brought  into 
action,  their  forces  would  be  exposed  to  the  deadly  fire  of  the 
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ArmstroDg,  the  withering  fusillade  of  the  Henry  Msu  tini,  and 
would  again  feel  the  keenness  of  British  steel,  but  tenfold  stronger 
than  when  the  "seventh  and  last  Earl  of  Cardigan"  led  the  Light 
Brigade  in  that  charge  which  even  in  the  da3^s  of  knightly 
cliivahy  ^vas  never  equalled  :  and  then — wavering,  dispirited, 
broken,  tliey  would  re-enter  the  defile  only  to  meet  with  worse 
disaster  ;  pursued,  as  far  as  pmd^  ncci  would  ailniit,  by  an  army 
that  knows  not  defeat,  they  would  become  utterly  demoralised  ; 
then  those  tribes  (whom  H.  W.  B.  dcscribrs  as  "faithless,  cunuing, 
treacherous,")  would  iguore  the  money  received  for  tlieir  alliance; 
the  prospect  of  booty,  especially  of  money  and  of  weapons, 
would  act  as  an  irresistible  incentive  ;  and  swarming  down  the 
hills  thev  wuuld  increase  the  defeat  to  rout,  and  would  not 
abstain  from  harassing  the  enemy  until  they  were  under  the 
guns  of  the  fortress  which  Kussi^i  iniist  build  at  either  Jellalabad^ 
Quettah  or  Ghazuij  ere  she  cau  iidvauce  Luwaids  Hindustan. 

Let  us  grant  even,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  army 
opposed  to  the  Russians  is  defeated  by  them,— what  would  he  the 
result  1  No  Englishman  can  imagine  that  sacb  a  reverse  would  be 
more  than  temporary,  and  our  prestige  in  India  is  far  too  high  for 
the  natives  to  rise,  until  we  are  worsted  without  hope  of  retrieval. 

We  will  here  cursorily  glance  at  the  five  routes  from  Kabul 
to  the  Paiijab  for  the  l)enefit  of  those  who  may  not  know  the 
difficulties  proseuted  by  them. 

No.  ].    Bolan  Pass. — Difficult  for  an  army  on  account  of  the 

scarcity  of  water,  and  in  some  places  total 

impossibility  of  obtaining  forage. 
No.  2.    Sakhi  Sirwar. — Supplies  not  procural)le,  water  plentiful, 

road  not  only  difficult  but  dangeroua 
No.  3.   Qwuleyree. — Extremely   difficult  for  cavalry,  would 

require  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  ere 

the  road  could  be  made  passable  even  for 

the  lightest  field  ordnance. 
No.  4.    Koorum. — Impracticable  for  any   but  Mountain  Train 

Batteries  ou  account  cf  the  rugged  nature  of 

the  country. 

No.  5.    Khyber. — Sujiplies  would  have  to  be  carried  from  Kabul 

to  Jumroocl,  as  the  country  could  not  be 
depended  on  to  support  an  army. 
Supposing  the   Ilussians  successful  at   the  mouth  of  the 
Khyber,  and  that  a  repulse  necessitated  our  retiring  on  Attock, 
the  British  army  would  most  certainly  be  enabled  to  hold  that 
place  agaiust  any  force  and  would  suffice  to  protect  the  passage  of 
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the  Indus  north  of  Kushalghur;  the  corps  of  observation  at 
Edwardesabad  (Buunoo)  being  apprised  by  telegram,  would  move 
on  Kohaty  and  with  the  garrison  of  that  place,  would  afford  some 
slight  impediment  to  the  forcing  of  the  Kohat  pass,  and  entirely 
pievent  the  possibility  of  the  British  left  flank  at  Attock 
being  turned  ;  whilst  a  similar  brigade  at  Torbeyla  would 
protect  our  right  flank.  The  chances  are  strongl}'  in  favour, 
that  l)eforo  the  Russians  could  have  received  sufficient  stores  or 
reiuforcemeiits  in  vrnrraiit  their  atteuiptini]^  to  leave  the 
Pt'sliawar  Vnlley,  our  supports  would  have  enabled  us  to  attack 
them  simultaneously  on  tho  south  and  east  sides  of  the  valley, 
or  to  blockade  thorn  in  it  iiopelessly. 

Were  our  repulse  to  occur  at  either  the  Kooriun  or  Goomnl 
(Gwuleyree)  Passes,  the  British  force  defeated  would  have  to 
retire  on  an  entrenched  camp  at  or  near  Esa  Klieyl  or  Kala- 
bat^h,  in  which  stores  would  have  been  previously  collected, 
and  dispositions  made  for  a  prolonpfod  defence.  With  the 
memory  of  Jellalabad  and  Lucknow  stili  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  our  officer,  we  feel  surt;  that  the  entrenchments  would  be 
defended  with  the  dogged  pertinacity  of  the  Briton,  until  suffi- 
cient reinforcements  should  arrive  to  enable  the  general  to 
raise  the  st^e.  The  Russians  could  not  attempt  to  cross  the 
Indus  lower  down,  leaving  such  a  position  occupied  in  their 
rear,  since  its  occu{)ation  would  threaten,  if  not  cut  off,  their 
line  of  communication,  and  in  their  advance  they  would  be 
worried  by  the  thought,  that  their  Pathan  allies  were  not 
sufficiently  Russianised  to  resist  the  temptation  of  British  gold. 

Let  us  take  one  more  case.  The  force  at  Jacobabad  being 
defeated  and  driven  towards  the  Indus,  then,  and  then  only, 
would  we  sanction  an  advance  across  our  border,  then  would 
we  sanction  the  squandering  of  untold  gold  to  assist  our  enter- 
prise. Then,  whilst  the  Kuss  was  waiting  near  the  banks  of 
the  river  for  his  siege-trains  and  pontoons,  so  as  to  drive  the 
force  from  the  Indus,  cross  it  and  prosecute  his  advance  into 
Hindustan  (for  these  heavy  portions  of  his  ma(/riel  couKl  not 
be  up  with  his  advanced  force) — then  would  l)c  the  time  for  the 
Divisions  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Bunnoo,  under  a  dashing 
and  experienced  leader,  to  l)e  thrown  into  the  Goomul  Valloy, 
and  moving  rapidly  up  it,  harass  the  Russian  line  of  communi- 
cation "  and  threaten  one  of  his  fortified  "  points  of  interme- 
diate support,"  in  junction  with  the  Affghan  and  Pathan 
hordes,  whom  our  freely  squandered  gold  would  attract  to  our 
side.    Thus,  taken  in  rear  and  as  it  were  held  in  check,  tlie 
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Russian  dare  not  advance  on  the  Tndu8  :  his  halt  would  inspire 
our  troops  with  fresh  courage,  and  eiial)lG  reinforcements  to 
pour  into  Jacobabad.  The  main  army  a  Ivancmof  on  his  front, 
the  Division  in  rear  of  the  Tukht-i-Sulimau  would  be  moved 
swiftly  down  the  Sewestan  Valley  to  attack  their  left  flank. 
Thus,  attacked  in  front  by  a  powerful  army,  on  the  left  flank 
by  a  picked  Light  Division,  with  the  hordes  of  Beluchistan, 
ever  friendly  to  our  cause,  swooping  up  from  the  soath,  pofidbly 
a  Persian  army  officered  by  Britons  advaDciiig  on  Quettah,  there 
woold  be  bnt  two  oourses  open  to  the  forces  of  tiie  Czar'*-aii 
anconditioQa]  surrender,  or  complete  annihilation. 

Thas  having  laid  before  our  readers  the  aiguments  against 
advancing  our  frontier  line,  we  trust  we  have  shown  to  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  us  through  our  remarks, 
the  uselessness — nay  folly — of  pushing  forward  into  a  moun- 
tainous and  inhospitable  country.   We  would  have  it  much 
what  it  is  at  present,  but  strengthened  and  improved  year 
by  year  ;  we  would  have  the  Peshawar  Railway  and  the  missing 
link  between  Kotree  and  Multan  pushed  on  with  greater 
vigour  ;  we  would  have  our  frontier  roads  bridged  and  macada- 
mised, and  our  frontier  troops  armed  with  the  best  weapons 
of  the  day  ;  we  would,  by  liberal  grants  of  money  and  large  gifts 
of  weapons,  conciliate  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  and  endea- 
vour to  make  them  look  on  us  as  their  friends  as  well  as  their 
neighbours  ;  so  that,  if  the  invasion  ever  should  take  place, 
we  may  have  a  perfectly  equipped  and  well-trained  Affghan 
army,  acting  as  a  buffer  on  the  far  side  of  the  mountains, 
to  break  the  shock  of  the  attack,  and  not  allow  its  momentum  to 
be  increased  by  the  combination  of  Kabul  with  Russia.  Such 
an  alliance  is  more  likely  to  be  prevented  by  our  present  policy 
than,  as  we  have  said  before,  by  our  annexing  a  great  portion 
of  Afghanistan,  and  rousing  bitter  feelings  of  enmity  between 
its  uneducated  hordes  and  our  soldiery.    Let  us,  secure  iu 
possessing  one  of  the  finest  natural  frontiers  and  one  of  the 
finest  armies  in  the  world,  still  pursue  our  present  policy  of 
'*  masterly  inactivity,"  taking  care  to  improve  the  communi- 
cations between  our  bases  cf  Calcutta  and  Bombay  and  our 
frontier  posts,  and  then,  when  the  struggle  does  take  place,  if 
struggle  there  ever  be,  let  it  be  between  the  deployed  flower 
of  the  British  army,  and  the  worn-out,  dispirited  columns  of 
the  Russians ;  and  on  that  day,  let  every  Briton  remember  that 
an  army,  which  fights  with  a  defile  in  its  rear,  fights  under 
great  disadvantages  and  with  the  almost  certainty  of  defeat" 

1  D 
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OEITICAL  NOTICES. 

The  Musso-Indian  Question,  JiistoricallT/,  stiriferficallj/  and 
politimJb/  consid'-red.  With  a  sketcli  of  Ceatral  Asiatic  politics 
and  map  of  CVutral  Asia.  By  Capt  F.  Treuch,  F.KG.S.  20tli 
Hus&aiu    London.    Macmillan  and  Co.  18G9. 

THIS  is  only  one  of  several  brochures  which  owe  their  appear- 
ance to  the  fresh  interest  which  recent  events  in  Central  Asia 
have  imparted  to  the  Riisso-Indian  Question.  Sir  Vincent  Eyre, 
Major  Evaijs  FnAl,  and  others  have  already  contributed  to  tiie 
literature  upon  this  subject  during  the  present  season  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  more  l)ooks  and  pamphlets  upon  the 
same  topic  may  not  see  the  licrlif  l  i  fore  the  year  has  closed.  So 
fertile  in  the  theme  of  discus.-^iou ;  so  wide  the  arena  in  which 
the  disputaiits  contend.  To  any  one,  however,  who  is  not  yet 
heartily  sick  of  the  whole  question,  we  can  safely  recommend 
Capt.  Trench's  book  as  a  careful,  laborious,  aud  exhaustive  treatise 
upon  it, — a  book  which  will  be  useful  for  purposes  of  reference 
for  some  years  to  come,  while  at  the  same  time  the  opinions 
expressed  are  moderate,  and,  on  the  whole,  characterised  at  once 
by  their  fairness  and  intelligence. 

Captain  Trench  commences  sketching  the  origin  and  growth 
of  Russo-phobia  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  up  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  so  long  ago  as  1800  that  the  first  project 
was  formed  for  the  invasion  of  British  India  bj  French  md 
Bussian  troops,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  idea  of  its  possibi- 
lity— we  may  even  say  of  its  probability — has  ever  been  present 

iVcf^"^.'.— The  opinioQs  expressed  iu  the  two  following  notices  are  somewhat 
at  variauce  with  those  maiataiued  in  the  pFevioas  article,  but  we  would 
leniind  the  i^Ader  that  the  pages  of  the  Caleutta  Review  have  never  been 
confined  to  the  views  of  any  particular  party.  To  prevent  misconceptiou 
upon  this  point,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  from  the  origiua]  prospectus 
01 1844  ; — "  In  the  successive  numbers  of  this^Keview,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  quick-witted  reader  will  detect  many  slight  discrepancies  ol 
opinion.  As  the  Beview  is  the  organ  of  no  party,  and  the  Editor  perhii|»  the 
last  of  the  many  writers  meeting  together  in  its  catholic  pages,  who^■'^  own 
views  are  wortliy  to  be  coi]\  erted  into  a  Freer ustes-bed  for  the  mutiiation 
of  otlier  uiea's  expositiohb,  complete  harmony  of  opinion  on  lesser  points  of 
faith  is  clearly  not  to  be  expected. "  These  principles  have  been  re-iterated 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  present  case  the  various  notices  have  been 
received  from  different  sotirces,  and  the  question  is  naturally  argued  from 
ditfereut  points  of  view,  each  writer,  and  the  writer  aionei  being  respon- 
sible for  his  own  opinion* 
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to  the  minds  of  a  certain  class.  "  But,"  as  Captain  Trench 
remarks,  ''such  a  scheme  as  this,  difficult  enough  at  the  present 
"(lay,  would  at  that  time  have  been  uiicrly  iiupracticabie,  and 
"  even  if  such  a  geu ins  as  Napoleon  deemed  it  possible,  as  it  has 
"been  alleged  he  did,  such  an  opinion  on  his  part  can  only  bo 
"attributed  to  the  very  crude  ideas  of  the  extent  and  geography 
"of  the  countries  of  Western  and  Central  Asia  then  prevalent  in 
"Europe."  Captain  Trench  accordingly  devotes  the  next  two 
chapters  to  a  geographical  sketch  of  Turkistan  and  Eastern 
Turkistan,  by  the  former  of  which  terms  is  understood  the 
three  Usbeg  Khanates  of  Khiva,  Bokhara  and  Kokand,  and 
the  late  Russian  conquests,  and  by  the  latter  the  Alti-shahar 
or  Chinese  Tartary.  This  is  followed  by  a  history  of  recent 
events  in  those  countries  up  to  the  expulsion  last  November  of 
Abdul  MaUk«  the  son  of  the  Amir  of  Bokhara,  and  the  leader  of 
the  anti-Russian  party,  whom  we  lately  heard  of  as  Shore 
All's  visitor  in  AfPghanistan.  Captain  Trench  next  treats  of  the 
recent  struggle  in  the  last-named  conhtiji  and  of  our  policy 
in  regard  to  the  Amir. 

The  last  two  chapters  treat  of  the  strategical  and  political 
aspect  of  the  Russo-Iodtan  question,  and  to  the  generality  of 
readers  they  will  be  the  most  interesting  as  containing  the  specu- 
lations of  the  writer  in  regard  to  the  future.  Indeed  the  Russo- 
Indian  question  has  from  the  first  been  essentially  speculative.  It 
delights  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  stubborn  facts,  in  order 
to  career  in  the  free  expanse  of  the  wildest  hypotheses.  Few 
men  are  patient  enough  to  investigate  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  case;  they  imagine  they  see  a  certain  crisis  ahead,  and 
clearing  at  a  bound  the  intervening  space,  and  adding  the  powers 
of  a  vivid  imagination  to  a  supposed  clairvoyance^  they  conjure 
up  a  terrible  picture  of  wa,r  and  humiliation,  the  absurdity  of 
which  is  f^enerally  transparent  through  its  very  exaggeration. 
Wc  aru  glad  to  hud  thai  CapLam  Trench  is  not  of  this  class. 
Though  no  quietist,  he  discusses  the  question  in  a  calm  and 
reasonable  manner,  which  is  sure  to  obtcdn  for  him  a  patient 
hearing. 

After  a  minute  examination  of  the  possible  conditions  under 
which  Russia  might  venture  to  undertake  an  invasion  of  India, 
Captain  Trench  arrives  at  the  oonclusbn  that  such  a  project  for 
many  years  to  come  must  be  regarded  as  chimerical.  But  while 
holding  this  view,  Captain  Trench  foresees  that  a  time  is  not  far 
off  when,  without  actually  invading  India,  Russia  may  be  able 
to  take  up  such  a  position  as  seriously  to  menace  the  stability 
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of  our  rule,  and  so  to  cripple  the  resources  of  Englaod.  Such  a 
proceed inf:^  ^vould  be  the  seizure  of  Balkh  or  Herat,— a  coup  de 
maiv  which  Captain  Trench  I )eh eves  might  easily  be  executed  five 
cir  si\-  years  hence  l)y  a  force  of  10,000  men.  And  our  author 
is  doubtless  right  iu  laying  stress  upon  the  importance  of  this 
question  from  an  English  p  n tit  of  view.  It  is  morally  certain 
that  Russia  hcus  out  yet  abaiidonod,  and  prol>ahly  never  will 
abandon,  her  designs  upon  Constantinople  ;  and  m  tht;  event  of 
another  Russian  war  breaking  out  in  Europe,  England  would  \ks 
seriously  crippled  by  fioding  a  Russian  force  in  close  proximity  to 
her  Indian  frontier.  Gaptein  Trench  indeed  ia  of  opinion  that 
Ram  it  mMoIy  extending  her  influeDoes  in  Asia  with  a  view 
to  inereadog  her  power  in  Europe  ;  and  we  a^ree  with  him 
that  the  complications  which  he  regards  as  quite  within  the 
limits  of  posfiuiility  cannot  safely  be  ignored  by  the  EIngliBh 
cabinet  We  have  yet  to  learn  the  result  of  the  negotiations  which 
have  lately  been  carried  on  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  that  our  Qovemment  will  put  its  trust 
in  a  matter  of  such  moment  in  a  mere  treaty  engagement. 

Captain  Trench  is  inclined  to  advocate  the  occupation  of  Kan- 
dahar by  British  troops — ^a  measure  which  would  nave  the  effect 
of  fnistrating  any  attempt  upon  Herat.  He  also  insists  upon 
the  importance  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  as  a  shorter 
and  alternative  route  to  India.  We  refrain  from  fjivinfif  aa 
opmion  upon  either  point ;  but  we  think  the  writer  has 
satisfactorily  shown  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  idle, 
but  must  *'be  up  and  doing."  We  can  scarcely  do  better  indeed 
than  close  this  brief  notice  in  the  author's  own  words  : — "  Any 
**  actual  iiivasion  of  India  can  hardly  (as  already  remarked)  for 
"  many  and  many  a  year  Ix)  deemed  a  probable  contiuireDcy,  and 
"  Russian  statesmen,  notwithstanding  all  that  ha.s  been  aliegtid 
"  by  alarmists  upon  the  subject  have  probably  never,  since  the 
•*  beginning  of  the  present  century,  seriously  contemplated  the 
"  prosecution  of  so  difficult  and  Tery  doubtful  an  enterpiisa 

ttnsffla  will,  however,  be  able  to  serve  her  own  ends,  and  to 
^  increase  enormous!}  our  difficulties  in  the  government  of  the 
**  counttfy  by  measures  which  will  Ml  &r  short  of  any  such  des- 
"  perate  step^  and  which  will  entail  upon  her  scarcely  any  risk  at 
**  all.  Any  one  who  has  lived  for  any  length  of  time  iu  North- 
"  Western  India  requires  no  veiy  deep  acquaintance  with  the 
**  native  character,  or  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  to  know 
"  that  our  rule  is  not  loved  there,  and  there  are  assuredly  many 

turbulent  spirits  among  the  border  tribes  who  would  gladly  haii 
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"  any  opportunity  of  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  English  rule. 
**  All  over  Asia  the  corning  collision  between  the  two  rising 
"  po\vers  is  ea[;>jrly  anticipated  and  discussed.  The  Oriental 
"  mind, anstinc lively  connecting  ai^gression  with  power,  natu- 
"  rally  regards  the  advances  of  Russia  as  a  sign  of  strength, 
*'  and  doet^  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  appreciate  or  understand  tlie 
"  calm  contident  position  taken  up  by  England,  who  is  anxious 
"  to  remain  within  her  own  borders  and  to  consolidate  her  power 
**  in  the  empire  she  has  acquired.  The  credulity,  moreover, 
"  with  wliicli  Asiatics,  high  and  low,  are  always  ready  to  swallow 
**  the  moat  improbable  tales  regarding  Russia,  of  which  m 
"  reality  they  know  nothing,  will  render  her  proximity  to  the 
"  Indiaii  frontier,  and  the  maintenance  by  her  of  a  threatening 
"  attitude  there,  doubly  dangerous,  and  will  fan  into  a  steady 
"  flame  those  sparks  of  disaffection  whieh  are  ever  smouldering 
"  in  the  minds  of  native  politicians  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  if  we  do  not  take  every  opportunity  of  strengtheniog  our 
position  while  we  may,  we  shall  run  the  risk  of  becoming  de- 
**  pendent  on  the  forbearaooe  of  Russia  for  the  tranquillity,  or 
**  perhaps  even  for  the  security,  of  India  ;  and  that  when  such  is 
**  the  case,  in  anv  discussion  in  which  our  interests  might  choose 
"  to  be  opposed,  or  in  which  our  opinions  happen  to  be  at 
"  variance,  England  will  be  forced  to  purchase  that  forbearance 
**  by  a  certa,in  sacrifice,  either  of  interest  or  of  opinion  ;  and  that 
"  to  permit  Russia  to  occupy  such  a  position  must  have  an 
"  injurious  effect  on  our  policy  all  over  the  world. " 


J^otes  upon  the  Central  Asian  Question,    By  General  Ro» 

manovski.    St.  Petersburg.  1867. 
TIte  Central  Asian  QtLeation  from  an  Eastern  standpoint* 

London.  Williams  and  Norgate.  1869. 

WITHOUT  desiring  to  enter  here  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  any  particular  "view"  of  the  mucli  debated 
Central  Asian  Difficulty,  we  may  be  allowed  to  commend  the 
above  works  to  our  readers  as  two  of  the  most  interesting  which 
have  lately  come  under  our  notice. 

The  first/jwhich  is  in  Russian — no  translation  has,  we  believe, 
as  yet  appparod — is  from  the  pen  of  General  Romanovski,  the 
ex-Govenior-Geueral  of  Russian-Turkistan, — a  concise  histori- 
cal summary  of  Muscovite  progress  in  Central  Asia,  regarded  of 
course  from  an  imperial  point  of  view. 
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After  referring  to  the  interest  felt  in  ali  parts  of  the  empire 
iu  the  "  Central  Assian  Question,  " — a  term  by  which  he  appears 
to  uuder&Uuui  the  immediate  relations  of  Russia  with  the 
Native  States  upon  her  south-east  frontier — M.  Romauovski 
deplores  the  inadequacy  of  the  information  available  respect* 
ing   these  couiitries.      'In  regard  to   the  Kirghiz  Steppes," 

he  observes,  "  and  of  the  lower  districts  of  the  Jaxartes,  many 
**  interesting  details  may  be  culled  from  the  well-known  work  of 
•*  Levshine.    But  in  all  matters  relating  to  Bokhara  and  the 

Khanates  of  Central  Asia  generally,  our  own  literature,  like 

that  of  other  oountriea,  is  verjr  deficient  The  works  of  Vam- 
**  b^r  J,  and  of  our  own  countrymen  Khanikoff,  Nikifiroff,  Eulvein 

and  others^  who  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  these  parts,  give 
"  a  sufficient  general  insight  into  the  modes  of  life  and  the  charao- 

ter  of  the  inhabitants^  but  are  far  from  satisfying  many  pomts 
**  of  inquiry  which  now  need  consideration.'*  He  expresses  a  hope 
that  additional  information  and  sounder  views  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  these  regions  may  be  elicited  by  a  thorough  ven- 
tilation of  the  subject. 

He  then  sketches  the  history  of  Russian  colonization  from 
the  capture  of  Perm  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
completion  of  the  line  of  frontier  posts  uniting  the  extremities 
of  the  Departments  of  Orenburg  and  West  Siberia  in  1 854-6-1. 
The  Russian  advent  to  the  Steppe  countries  he  explains  thus  : — ■ 
"  Althougii  the  Kirghiz  tribes  had  acknowledged  allegiance  to 
"  Russia  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet 
•*  previous  to  the  actual  occupation  of  the  vSteppes,  this  allegiance 
*'  was  nominal  rather  than  real.  Many  tribes  calUng  themselves 
"Russian  .subjects,  not  only  entered  into  alliances  with  the 
•*  Khanates  and  made  war  upon  each  other,  but  often  attacked 
**  our  caravans,  and  in  some  instances  ovu-  very  lines.  Some  of 
**  the  tribes  of  the  Orenburg  Department  remain  in  this  state  to 

the  present  hour.  But  as  our  lines  were  extended  and  developed, 
*'  this  state  of  affiiira  became  insapportable.  The  necessity  of 
"  protecting  the  tribes  nearest  to  our  nontiers,  who  had  ceased  to 
**  take  part  in  these  contentions)  and  who  desired  to  devote 
**  themselves  to  peaceful  pursuits,  imposed  upon  us  a  mwal 
*'  obligation  to  move  forward  into  the  Steppes,  and  to  establish 
*'  poets  there  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  protection  of 
**  the  caiavan-trade. 

The  movement  into  the  Steppes,  and  the  formation  of  out- 
"  lying  railitaiy  districts,  commenced  in  1820  in  West  Siberia 
«  During  the  uooeeding  thirty  years  we  gradually  advance^ 
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"  spreading  ourselves   throughout  the  whole   extent  of  the 

Steppts.  At  the  close  of  this  period  forts  and  advanced  posts 
"  had  been  established  along.the  whole  of  the  vast  area  between 
"  the  Uial  and  Irtyach  to  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Gas- 
.  **  piao,  and  the  north  end  of  Lake  And  on  one  Bide,  and  to  the 
"  vale  of  Hi  at  the  foot  of  the  'nan-Schan  on  the  other.  In 
"  1854  we  had  a  large  fort^  l?OTO-Fetrofi&k,  tipon  the  Mangish* 
**  lak  peninsula  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Ctopian,  and 
**  a  line  of  posts  expending  along  the  Jaxartes  (Syr-Daria)  to  a 
**  distaooe  of  400  versts  from  its  fall  into  Lake  Aral.   To  keep 

up  oommunications  between  the  latter  and  the  old  frontier  lines, 
"  numerous  intermediate  posts  were  built,  and  a  whole  brigade 
"  of  Cossacks  settled  in  the  Steppes." 

But  the  relations  subsisting  between  Bnssia  and  the  Central 
Asian  Khanates,  though  improved,  were  still  unsatisfactory ; 
and  considerable  unoccupied  spaces  remained  at  various  points 
of  the  new  frontier,  whither  the  refractory  nomades  were 
wont  to  resort,  and  set  the  Russian  patrols  at  defiance. 
The  occupation  of  tliope  f^paces  was  consequently  urged  very 
strongly  by  a  Military  Commission  appointed  by  the  Czar 
Nicholas  in  ISo^  for  the  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
south-east  frontier.  After  several  years'  delay,  this  service  was 
performed  in  IStiO  by  joint  expeditions  from  Orenburg  and  West 
Siberia  ;  the  former  coLiiposed  of  1,200,  and  the  latter  of  2,400 
men.  The  detail  of  the  latter  corps  is  shown  by  the  author  as 
follows  ; — Cossack  Cavalry,  350  men.  Regular  Infantry,  1,200. 
Provisional  BattaHon  of  Archers,  formed  out  of  the  Archer  Com- 
panies of  the  difimnt  lane  Begiments  serviog  in  West  Siberia, 
600*  Hone  Artillery  (with  Howitzers)  200.  Rocketers,  30.  A 
few  Artificers,  PioDeers^  Sac  Two  Electricians  and  two  Topogram 
phers.  The  medical  department  was  represented  hy  4  Officers 
and  4  Privates ;  the  Commissariat  by  2  Officers  and  1  Private. 
A  numerous  train  of  camel  waggons  and  pack-horses  accompanied 
this  straogely-oonstituted  force. 

It  is  observable  that  the  total  effective  of  the  Russian  troops 
in  all  the  recent  operations  in  Central  Asia  is  shown  by  M.' 
Bomanovski  of  a  strength  far  below  that  assigned  to  it  in  the 
public  prints.  His  estimates  of  the  numerical  extent  of  the  native 
populations  are  also  much  lower  tbau  those  usually  accepted 
for  example,  the  population  of  Khokand,  within  the  former 
limits  of  the  Klianate,  and  including  the  city  of  Tashkend, 
is  placed  at  a  milli  n  8ouls» — two-thirds  less  than  the  estimate 
formed  by  M*  Vambery. 
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M.  Romanovski  strongly  advocates  the  present  expediency  of 
limiting  the  extension  of  the  Russian  domiokyna  in  Central 
Ada  within  suitable  bounds  ;  and  this  view,  he  states^  was  lecog- 
niaed  bytbe  Imperia]  GovemmeDt  at  the  period  above  referred 
to:— '*The  frontier  line  of  posts  having  been  completed,  the 
Qoveniment  sincerely  desired  ttiat  all  further  military  operations 
should  cease.  This  feeting  was  well  known  to  every  officer 
serving  on  the  frontier  at  the  tima"  But  unforeseen  events^ 
for  which  the  Cbvemment  was  in  nowise  responsible,  arose, 
which,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  ssid  to  nave  placed  all 
subsequent  territoriM  acquisitions  upon  the  map  of  Russia*' 

Five  chapters  are  devoted  to  these  eventa  The  renewal 
of  hostilities  with  Ehokand  in  1864-65 — the  formation  of  a 
**  new  Khokand  line  "  of  posts,  a  portion  of  the  original  frontier 
line  having  proved  strategically  untenable — the  establishment 
of  a  Military  District  of  Turkiatan,  to  be  under  the  orders  of 
the  Governor-GeDeral  of  Oronbnrg — the  capture  of  Tiir- 
kistan,  Tcheuikeud,  and  Khodjend — the  fall  of  Tashkend  in 
June  1865 — the  re-ororanisation  of  the  new  command  into  a 
separate  Governor-Geueralship,  comprising  the  two  military 
districts  of  Syr-Daria  and  Serairytcliiusk — the  misunderstanding 
and  cessation  of  trade  with  Bokhara — the  defeat  of  the 
Amir's  troops  at  Tnijar,  liy  which  the  prestige  formerly  enjoyed 
by  that  potentate  was  fiually  destroyed — the  annexation  of  the 
district  of  Narnagan,  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Syr- 
Daria  Valley — and  the  operations  against  Bokhara  up  to  the 
year  1867— -are  all  noticed  in  succession.  The  seventh  and  last 
chapter  reviews  the  progress  of  Centrsl-Asian  affidrs  no  to 
ihe  close  of  the  latter  year.  Tbm  author  expresses «  nope 
that  in  regard  of  these  matters^  "  we  have  ali^ady  seen  the 
beginning  of  the  end.*'  This  hope;,  he  says,  is  strengthened 
by  a  consideration  of  the  oommerdal  capabilities  <tf  uie  new 
command 

"  In  the  period  between  1825-50,  Rnsfidan  trade  with  other 
"  European  countries  increased  43  per  cent.  With  Central  Asia 
^  during  the  same  period  it  increased  200  per  cent  With  our  ipre- 
•*  sent  improved  facilities,  we  may  reascmably  hope  that  it  will  be 

farther  developed.  *  *  *  These  hopes  are  confirmed  by 
"  recent  discoveries.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  Americaa 
"  kinds  of  cotton  can  be  cultivated  there  very  successfully,  and 
"  that  there  is  no  want  of  suitable  localities  for  the  purpose, 

provided  the  means  necessary  for  irrigation  be  forthcoming. 

In  Khodjend,  and  beyond  me  Jaxartes  generally,  we  have 
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"  acquired  possession  of  districts' peculiarly  rich  in  silks.  Hopes 
"  are  held  out  of  gold  and  silver  mines  ;  and  cotd  kaa  beea 
**  discovered  with  in  easy  distance  of  the  Jaxartes.'* 

These  remarks  were  ^vilLte^  two  yeais  since.  How  far  the 
author  s  hopea  have  been  realized  in  the  interim,  we  do  not 
preflttme  to  decide.  Il  may,  however,  be  obeerred  that  seikti* 
ments  closely  akin  i»  the  above  ace  aaid  to  hare  been  recently 
expressed  the  pieeent  Qoveniop-Qetieral  of  TurkistaQ,. 
General  Eavmnuiaii»  oft  the  oocaeion  of  a  public  banquet  at  Si 
Pbtersbnig. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  pages,  or  more  than  lutlf  the 
book,  is  occupied  by  an  appendix  containing  extracts  from  the 
official  reports  of  the  principal  military  operations  iu  this 
quarter  during  the  last  ten  years,  copies  of  general  orders, 
and  a  large  amount  of  statistical  and  other  data.  Much 
of  the  latter  is  necessarily  and  confessedly  imperfect, 

A  beautiful  map  accompanies  M.  Roraanovski's  work.  The 
whole  of  the  country  betweeii  the  82nd  and  50tb  parallels  of 
North  Latitude,  and  the  I  stii  and  56th  degrees  of  Kast  Loug- 
itude,  counting  Irom  the  meridian  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  given  on  a 
scale  of  1  :  4,200,U()0.  The  old  and  new  lines  of  frontier  posts, 
the  existing  and  propo.sed  routes  across  the  Steppe,  and  many 
other  details,  are  shown  upon  it.  In  districts  which  have  been 
surveyed  (particularly  in  the  east  and  south-east  portions),  the 
ground  is  represented  with  a  degree  of  miuuteness  and  finirtli, 
which,  taking  into  consideration  the  smallness  of  the  scale,  and 
the  low  prioe  at  which  the  buuk  is  isiiued — 2  roubles — ^is  worthy 
of  all  praise. 

Q?he  second  vork, — "  The  Central  Asian  Question  from  an 
SasUm  aUmdpaint"'^w»B  originally  published,  as  the  prepara- 
tory advertisement  informs  ua,  in  September  last  year  for  pnvate 
calculation.  **  Some  persons  to  whom  it  was  sent^  or  others  to- 
**  whom  they  lent  it^  seem  to  have  attached  more  importance  to 
**  the  author's  remarks  than  he  did  himself,  and  the  result  was 

that  the  broekure  was  noticed  by  some  writers  in  the  public 

press  as  the  '  blue  pamphlet\  Privacy,  therefore,  being  no 
"  longer  possible,  the  paper  has  been  published  at  the  request  of 
"  a  few  who  take  sufficient  interest  in  Eastern  affairs  to  look  below^ 
"  that  smooth  surface  which  covers  the  deep  waters  of  Asiatic 
*•  politica'*    The  date  of  the  present  reprint  is  2nd  April  1 8G9. 

The  writer  who  disclaims  the  character  of  a  Russo-phobist 
or  alarmist  "in  the  opprobrious  sense  in  which  these  terms  are 
applied  to  the  few  who  desire  to.  see  England  alive  to  her  own 
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interests  in  the  East,"  states  "that  the  object  his  paper  is 
not  to  criticise  in  a  hostile  spirit  the  acts  of  a  Govermaent  of 
which  he  disapproves — a  Qoveruraeat  which,  under  the  Gover- 
nor-Generalship  of  Earl  Canning,  reached  the  zenith  of 
dignity— >but  mainly  to  endettvour,  by  holding  up  a  mirror  to 
the  AsiAlie  mind,  to  reflect  the  images  thoee  acSs  have  prodoeed 
ihereiii/'  His  style  is  terse  and  trenchant,  and  it  will  be  con* 
oeM,  even  by  those  who  dissent  from  certain  of  the  conclusions 
at  whidb  he  arrives*  that  his  arguments  are  advanced  with 
considerable  ability,  and  <tisp1ay  an  intimate  acqnaintanctf  with 
Indian  aftettra 

His  views  of  Enssian  policy  may  be  gathered  from  the 

following  quotations 

**  The  Oriental  policy  of  Kussia  at  home,  so  to  speak,  hss 
"  long  been  an  open  book  which  those  who  run  may  read.  It 
"  has  been  to  establish,  under  the  guise  of  a  protectorate,  a 
**  domination  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  iu  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
and  in  all  those  countries  now  subipct  to,  or  protected  by, 
"  the  Porte  and  the  Court  of  Athens.  To  attain  tlils  end,  Russia 
"  has  been  working  very  steadily  for  tlie  last  halt-century,  but 
"  not  openly.  The  antagonism  of  race,  character  and  creed,  exist- 
**  ing  between  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  elements  composins^  the 
**  population  of  those  extensive  regions,  has  been  the  sub-irritant 
*'  ever  read  v  to  the  hand  of  every  Russian  minister,  when  occasion 
**  S36med  favorable    for  advancing  the   end   to  be  attained. 

♦  ;jqo  matter  what  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Russian  Government,  no  number  of 
"  defeats  have  affected  the  persistence  with  which  the  Court  of 
"  St.  Petersburg  has  secretly  but  steadily  pursued  the  grand 
object  of  its  paUHqttei   The  wave  recedes  -but  to  advance  at 
"  periodic  intervals  with  almost  r^dated  action.   That  this  is 
the  domination,  not  the  protection,  of  the  countries  alluded 
to,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  grand  object  is  primary  only  in 
so  £ur  as  it  is  the  corner-stone  in  the  edifice  the  Bossiau 
"  has  erected  as  the  ultimate  and  still  grander  aim:  of  its 
**  ambition— the  supremacy  of  Russia  in  Europe. 

"  Some  people  say  *  Russia  is  bankrupt ;  her  army  is  dis- 
"  organised,  and,  in  the  most  modern  acceptation  of  the  term, 
"  unarmed  ;  her  navy  has  been  annihilated  ;  in  short,  Russia 
**  has  neither  men,  ships,  nor  money.  No  one  consequently  has 
"  anything  to  fear  from  Russia.*  All  this  I  grant  in  the  present. 
**  Russia  herself  aoktiowledged  it  a  few  months  ago  by  the 
*' attitude  she  instructed  her  minister  to  take  up  at  the  late 
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"  Turk o-Grccian  Conference  at  Paris,  and  the  subsequent  letter 
"  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  King  of  Greece.  But,  never- 
"  theless,  the  money  markets  of  Europe  are  a  far  better  test  of 
"  the  financial  position  of  a  country  than  you  or  I,  kind  reader  ; 
**  and  that  Russia  has  borrowed  <£35,0 00,000  within  the  last  few 
**  years  without  any  difficulty  whatever  ;  that  a  commission  is  at 
**  this  moment  sitting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  army 
reform  ;  and  that  Russia  has  laid  down  six  iron-clads  within 
**  the  last  six  months,  are  facts  worth  all  the  essays  and  reviews 
**  we  may  write  upon  the  Eastern  Question. 

**  The  situation,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  this.    As  long  as  the 
syfttem  of  government  was  framed  upon  a  semi- Asiatic  model, 
or,  if  some  prefer  it^  a  .  semi-bacbAric  model,  Europe  had 
little  to  fear  from  ber.   A  cotmtiy  80  ruled  can  have  .littla 
!'  internal  strength ;  and  without  internal  strength,  no  country  cad 
^  be  aggressively  very  dangerous  to  powerful  neighbours.  But  we 
**  have  changed  all  that.   Russia  has  been  born  again.   She  is  aa 
"  infant   She  is  yet  barely  ten  years  old.    The  present  it  is  our 
"  duty  to  watch  ;  but  it  is  the  future  of  Russia  upon  which  the 
cautious  statesman  has  to  exert  his  powers  of  thought. 
"  She  has  emancipated  her  serfs ;  she  is  laying  down  a  net-woiic 
**  of  railways,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  the  grandest  system 
"  of  iron  roads  in  the  world.  Sne  is  perfecting"  this  system,  more- 
"  over,  by  means  of  foreign  capital,  .£*22,000,000  having  been 
"  contributerl  hy  Etiglaad,  and  ^13,000,000  by  the  rest  of  the 
"  Continent  of  Europe.    When  Russia  next  tries  to  break  dowu 
*•  the  balance  of  power,  tlie  rest  of  Europe  will  have  a  very 
^  different  opponent  to  deal  with  from  that  which  met  England 
•*  and  France  in  1855-56.    Russia  will  then  be  nearer  manhood, 
**  Til  at  Russia  will  make  the  attempt  no  sane  man  can  doubt !  " 

Tlio^e  who    talk  of    Russia  advauciug  towards  our  lodiaa 
frontier  with  the  sole  object  of  wresting  India  from  our  grasp 
have  not,  he  says,  studi^  the  game  carefully.  .  India  is  the 
Achillee-heel — the  one  point  in  the  whole  body-oorporate.  of  the 
mighty  em^Hre  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  England  can  be  mor« 
talhr  wounded,    "The  day  will  probably  come,"   he  tMa, 
"  when  Russia  and  England  will  be  compelled  to  measure  their 
*^  strength  on  the  plains  of  India  ;  but  if  Russia  is  wise,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  she  is  wise,  she  will  see  that  it  is  quite  as 
"  much  her  interest  as  it  is  the  interest  of  England,  that  that  day 
"  should  be  postponed  to  as  distant  a  date  as  possible.    She  wiU 
use  India,  however,  as  a  lever  to  effect  ber  objects  in  Europe, 
and  hence  it  is  that  it  would  suit  her  purposes  to  have  her 
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**  confiaes  in  the  Ea.st  conterminous  witk  Ottr%  as  maDy  WISE 
"  EoglUb  pohuciaos  £eem  to  wish. " 

Wc  have  further  to  acknowled^  receipt  of  another  interest- 
ing pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Cabul  Question,  being  a  detail 
of  Central  Asian  events  bearing  on  the  question,  and  of  geo- 
graphical and  other  staHstics  connected  wiik  it,  by  Trans-In- 
dicns  Ohm.  This  pain pL  lot,  which  is  "  dedicated  to  the  greatest 
living  autiiority  on  this  suhject,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.," 
is  written  in  support  of  the  Bttfo  policy,  which  has  fio  much  to 
recomroend  it,  and  wbidi,  we  may  now  assume^  has  at  last  been 
focmally  adopted.   Tk$  Oatul  QuesHtm  will  well  lepay  perusal 


Selections  from  vrtpublishcd  records  of  Government  for  the 
years  IT-iS  to  17(i7  {inclusive)^  relating  mainly  to  the  Social 
Condition  of  Bengal,  tvith  a  map  of  Calcutta  hi  1 784;. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Long,  Member  of  the  Government  Record 
Conamission.    Vol  I.   Calcutta.  1860. 

MR.  LONG'S  name  is  probably  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
interest  of  any  work  to  which  it  is  attached  and  which 
relates  to  the  social  history  of  this  couiitry.  The  present  volume 
IS  iio  ex(^ption.  Mr.  Long  has  followed  m  the  footsteps  ut  Messrs. 
Seton- Karr  and  Saudeman  ;  but  while  they  have  been  content 
to  repuUibli  extracts  from  the  Gazettes  of  last  century,  Mr. 
Long  lias  presented  us  with  a  s*  ries  of  extracts  from  official 
documents  which  are  now  publislied  for  the  first  time.  This 
volume  may  in  reality  be  said  to  be  the  flrstfruits  of  the 
Record  ComiaisBion,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  ia  likely 
to  be  followed  by  the  results  of  further  labors  iu  the  same 
field.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  such 
works  for  the  purposes  of  history.  The  history  of  Biittsh 
India  iu  particular  has  not  yet  been  truthfully  presented,  owing^ 
as  much  as  anything,  to  that  exclusive  spirit  which  so  preju- 
di<aalty  governed  the  East  India  Company,  and  which  would 
rather  conceal  the  truth  than  reveal  what  might  prove  disagree- 
able or  antagonistic  to  its  interests. 

But  in  order  to  be  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  history, 
there  are  certain  qualifications  which  these  "  materials"  should 
possess.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  certain  judgment  should  be 
exhibited  in  their  selection  ;  it  is  all-important  that  they  should 
be  published  with  critical  skill  and  accuracy.  We  trust  Mr. 
X40ag  wiU  iWgive  us  fox  saying  that  it  is  in  this  r^pect  that 
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the  volume  now  before  us  is  somewhat  deficient.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  the  result  would  have  Iweri  more  satisfactory,  had 
Mr.  Long  availed  himself  of  the  yer vices  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Commis8ioa  in  the  task  of  supervising  the  printing  of  thid 
volume.  It  would  also  add  to  the  value  of  such  works 
if  a  uniform  aad  correct  system  of  spelling  were  adhered  to, 
not  perhaps  in  the  extracts  themselves,  but  at  any  rate  in  the 
editor's  notes  aud  precis.  An  orthography  which  is  sufficiently 
exempHfied  in  the  spelling  of  such  expressions  as  "  the  Phous- 
dar  of  Hugly,"  " the  SoiiderbuDds,"  "a  lac  of  rupis,"  is  un- 
worthy of  a  book- of  this  stamp,  as  exhibiting  neither  scholar- 
ahip,  aoeuraey,  nor  evea  method.  Bot  though  there  is  some- 
4;hing  in  the  editing  of  this  book  irhich  detvacts  iroin  its  value, 
it  is  bat  jast  to  give  Hr.  Long  credit  for  the  industry  and 
inteiligenoe  whieh  he  has  brought  to  bear  nj^n  his  task  ^e 
index  and  the  editorial  notes  alone  bear  witness  to  the  labor 
which  must  have  been^  bestowed  upon  the  work,  and  to  the 
peculiar  qualifications  ivhich  Mr.  Long  possesses  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  certain  paseeges  in  the  early  history  of  British  India^ 

Irrigation  in  India:  the  preaeiU  etaiU  of  the  QueHionk 
Allahabad.  1S69L 

THIS  little  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  certain  articles  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Pioneer,  which  the  writer  trusts 
may  be  of  use  and  interest^  not  only  to  Government  officials 
but  to  "  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  exclusive  action  of  the 
State  in  matters  of  pul)Hc  improvement,  and  who  think-  that 
a  better  mode  than  tlie  faulty  guarantee  system  might  be 
devised  for  the  combination  of  private  enterprise  with  Go- 
vernment control  "  The  value  of  the  brochure  at  the  present 
moment  is  enhanced  hy  the  resolutions  which  have  lately  been 
arrived  at  by  the  Government  in  regard  to  Indian  Railways  ;  and 
we  recommend  its  perusal  to  ail  who  are  interested  in  this  impor- 
tant public  q^uestion. 

Third  Annual  EepoH  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great 
.  Britain  (for  the  year  1868).  1869. 

THE  third  Annual  Report  of  the  Aeronautical  Society,  which, 
under  the  Probidency  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  now  numbers 
above  one  hundred  members,  is  before  us  in  the  modest  form  of 
a  sliilling-pamphiet,  embodying  a  r4sum^  of  last  year's  proceed- 
ings, and  a  copy  of  the  Raport  upon  the  Exhibition  of  th6 
SSeiety  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  June  1863. 
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"  The  numerous  papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the 
**  past  year/'  the  Report  states,  "are  proofs  that  much  time,  atten- 
'*  tion  and  money  have  been  spent  in  endeavouring  to  solve  the 
**  problem  of  aerial  navigat  ion.  The  number  of  patents  which  have 
•*  been  taken  out  for  new  forms  of  aerial  machines  and  apparatus 
"  still  average  one  per  month.  But  though  some  of  the  experi- 
**  ments  have  been  to  the  purpose,  and  not  altogether  in  vain, 
•*  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  all-important 
"  question  yet  remains  unsolved  as  to  what  is  the  power  required 

to  perforin  flight  under  various  condition." 

This  problem,  it  proceeds  to  state,  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
"  determined  by  iatOaUd  ecqferjment ;  hj  iuoertainimgihe  910m- 

tanee,  oMal  fiietian,  and  lifting  power  of  planes  of  variouB 
and  angles  set  in  eurrenta  of  air  of  known  Telocity. 

These  experiments  have  never  yet  been  made,  and  the  data  tobe 
**  obtained  from  them  most  eertainly  be  of  value  in  aiding  in  the 
**  construction  of  aerial  machines,  which  are  now  embodied  by  dif- 

ferent  inventors  in  the  most  random  and  contradictory  manner." 

The  writer's  meaning  is  not  very  hi^pily  expressed^  and 
this  defect,  we  may  obsme,  is  noticeable  m  many  portions  of 
the  Report,  but  we  presume  that  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the 
utility  of  experiments  of  the  nature  indicated. 

The  problem  of  making  balloons  practically  available  for 
transport  and  locomotion,  remains,  we  are  told,  "  still  unsolved," 
but  the  designs  for  "  flying  machines  "  show  "  much  talent  and 
ingenuity,  and  lead  to  the  hope  that  improvement  in  this  branch 
of  aeronautics  may  be  advanced  to  an  undefined  extent."  By 
the  way,  an  opinion  appears  to  obtain  amongst  many  of  the  best 
informed  members  that  in  a  "  flying  machine  "  010  speed  below 
one  hundred  miles  per  hour  should  be  attempted  or  expected ! 

The  Report,  which  has  no  publisher's  name  upon  it^  may  he 

Srocured  by  non-subscribers  £N>m  Messrs.  Bamilton,  Adains 
;  Co.,  Batenicster  Bow,  London. 

Journal  of  ike  Ethnographieal  Society  of  London,  Part  1. 
YoLI.  London.  1801).  Trnbner  &  Co.  (Three  shillings 
per  quarter.) 

THE  Ethnographical  Society  of  London,  whidi  has  been  re-or- 
ganised under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Huxley^  haspnUished 
the  first  Quarterly  Part"  of  its  Journal  in  a  well-printed  handy 
Tolume  of  some  eighty  pages  octavo,  with  seven  full-page  illus- 
trationa  The  names  of  Professor  Huxley  (the  President),  Sir  J. 
Labbock,  Bait  and  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  figure  in  tlie  list  of  edltcn 
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The  contents  are  varied  and  interesting,  and  the  editorial  func- 
tioDS,  as  might  be  expected,  appear  to  have  been  discharged  most 
carefully  and  iudiciously. 

Amongst  the  papers  demving  spedal  notice,  we  may  cite 
The  Westerly  Drifting  ofN&madeB*'  by  Mr.  B.  Boworth.  The 
writer  maintains  tiiat  the  study  of  |>ie-hi8toric  ages  can  only 
safely  be  approached  through  historic  times ;  that  by  unravelling 
later  changes  we  can  alone  hope  to  comprehend  those  of  earlier 
date.  The  purport  of  the  paper  is  to  trace  the  immigration  of 
the  various  nomade  races  which  have  overspread  the  great 
plains  and  steppes  of  Russia  and  Poland,  the  plains  of  Hnngary, 
of  Persia,  and  Asia-Minor  since  the  fifth  century, — a  subject 
for  the  treatment  of  which  the  French  Academy  has.  twice 
offered  a  priee  without  response.  The  paper  contains  a  good 
deal  of  curious  information  respecting  the  tribes  of  Central 
Asia,  and  is  to  be  continued  in  a  future  part. 

Ek|ually  interesting  are  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  notes  on  tlio 
**  pToto-Ethnic  C(mdition  of  Asia  Minor."  He  is  disposed 
to  question  the  Aryan  origin  of  the  Ionian  mythology.  He 
believes  "  that  the  ludo-Europeans  adopted  the  gods  and  worship 
"  of  anterior  populations,  applying  to  them  an  Indo-European 
**  nomenclature,  and  thus  it  has  happened  that  scholars  have  been 
**  able  to  suggest  etyinological  explanations  of  meanings  and 
*' appellations  which  after  all  are  long  posterior  to  the  things 
*'  themselves."  We  regret  we  cannot  find  space  for  his  curious 
researches  respecting  the  old  bill-mining  tnbes  of  this  district, 
the  Chalybes,  and  Idm  Dactyli,  and  uieir  connection  vith  the 
mythology  of  later  timea   The  paper  will  well  repay  perusal. 


paper  on  "  MegalUhie  Structures  "  suggest  the  advisability  of 
classifying  and  systematizing  our  ethnographical  knowledge, 
commencing  with  the  materials  already  recorded,  in  published 
works,  and  reporting  periodically  upon  the  additions  made  to  it. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  contributes  a  sliort  paper  upon  the  "  Stone 
implements  lately  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Toion"  on  the  vast  sandy  flat  which  stretches  away  from  the 
charming  suburb  of  Wynberg  along  the  shores  of  False  Bay.* 
They  are  from  one  to  five  inches  in  length,  of  coarse  materials, 
rudely  marked,  and,  as  some  of  tlicm  show,  have  been  made 
out  of  pebbles  of  no  great  size.  None  of  them  present  any 
appearance  of  grinding.    One  specimen  has  the  appearance 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  even  the  most  degraded  of  South  Africsn 
tribesy  the  Boejeemsiie,  practise  the  Bmeltiog  of  iron  with  ^tioceae. 


Some  observations 
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of  a  "  scraper "  similar  to  the  iastruiiMDts  still  uaed  hy  the 
Esquimaiu  in  cleaDii^  akina.  OUim  xeMmbfe  ane^eadft 
and  8ling-8tone&  All  of  them  6?ideiice  ik  conditiMi  of  abject  bw- 
barism. 

Notes  v/pon  chitd'beaTinff  ia  A^^aimlia  CMd  NM-ZwJkmA 
bj  J.  Hooker,,  1UK»  V.&a,  suppWr  a  form  of  i^rart  dMerviog  the 
attentiott  isi  medical  offioera^  who  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
punttiag  enquiviee  on  tba  BMjbjeot  aaMttgal  wila  trihes  aad 
fluew  covntriet, 

The  journal  eootatna  aeTeieA  oihtr  diovter  psfieia  Some 
critical  notices  of  recent  publications  are  also  appended. 

An  excellent  feature  m  the  work  m  Ike  insertion  of  a  few 
pages  at  the  end  for  the  reception  of  any  "  Notes  and  Quenes  " 
upon  cognate  subjeetSj  which  may  be  eent'to  tbs  editors. 


QKina,  and  the  Ohinew  ;  a  general  deaeri^ion  of  the  eowntiy 
and  its  tTihahilxmta ;  ita  eivilizatian  and  forms  of  Go- 
vernment ;  Ub  rdigiom  and'eocM  inMUvJtvma  ;  ite  inter- 
eouree  with  othernaiione ;  and  its  freeent  condition  and 
prospects.  By  the  Rev.  John  L.  Nevin^  Ten  years  a  Mis- 
sionary in  China  With  a  map  and  illustrations  New 
York.  1869. 

BARRING  the  AmericaDisras  which  constantly  intermpt  and 
perplex  the  English  reader,  this  little  book  is  a  valuable 
and  intelligent  representation  of  Cliinc  sc  thought  and  manners  at 
the  present  day.  We  do  not  meaii  to  sajr  that  more  complete 
works  have  not  been  written  on  the  subject,  but  Mr,  Nevius 
has  in  a  small  oompafls  given  a  fund  of  interesting  infbrmation 
which  can  only  encourage  his  readers  to  pnvsue  their  enquinee 
into  the  history  and  circumstances  of  that  remaikahle  nation 
which  numbers  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  human  race, 
yet  is,  compaiattvely  speaking,  so  little  known  to  most  of  .us 
even  in  the  East.  That  the  Chinese  are  a  stereotyped  race 
who  have  been  growing  tea,  eating  with  chop-sticks,  and  wearing 

{Mg-tails  almost  from  time  immemorial,  are  facts  which  we  all 
earnt  at  school ;  but  there  are  probably  few  who  care  to 
investigate  this  wonderful  people  more  closely,  or  to  obtain  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  lives  aad  modes  of 
thought.  We  are  content  to  regard  them  as  curiodties  of  anti- 
quity, rather  than  as  living  specimens  of  the  human  race.  And 
3'-et  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  Chinese  is  not  less  interesting  to  the  philosopher 
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than  to  th6  sititfquatian.  Not  ot\j  is  tkeir  highly-otgani&ed 
jadministratioD  a  study  in  itself,  but  the  complicated  religious 
f^y^tom  which  ha^  ros^ilted  from  the  tenets  of  three  men  sd 
ditTorent  as  Oontucius  (or  Kung-fu-tse),  Buddha  and  Lao-ts^, 
oil 01  (is  the  material  for  one  of  the  most  iaterofitiiig  chapters  ilk 
the  history  of  the  religions  of  the  world. 

The  book  iK^fore  us  lias  of  course  its  chief  ittteteflt  in  being 
the  work  of  an  earnest  and  intelligent  Missionary,  who  has 
laboured  for  ten  years  (not  without  success)  in  China,  who  has 
tnastered  its  language  and  made  himself  conversant  with 
Chinese  customs  and  superstitions,  and  yet  whose  duties  have 
neither  narrowed  his  mind  nor  blunted  his  sympathies  with  the 
people.  Indeed  we  may  hope  that  Mr,  Nevius  is  to  be  classed 
with  that  band  of  Missionaries  who  have  not  been  behindhand, 
either  in  India  or  in  Ceybn,  in  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of 
tbel^  lit^arjf  labots,  and  in  Olustrating  the  trtie  condition  of  the 
|>ie86nt  hy  a  teairefiil  stodr  ^  Ibe  faistoxy  of  the  past  Siidi 
occtipatioiw,  Mt.  Netim  fiimaelf  pointB  out,  **«fe  in  tl»  «tH5- 
test  seftse  MIsGnonafy  ^otk,  iuetd  wh^  lAioetfEMBftiliy  proseiNitedy 
l!<fesalt  f li  toiijfit  impOTtaiit  adyantnge  to  tb^  4»as&."  The  know- 
ledge tlierel>jrg&.in6a  is  irell  Hktsned  to  tbe  resouroes  with  which  ah 
frrmy  is  bound  to  provide  itself  before  entering  upon  a  vampaigti. 

missionary  experi^ioe  <S  Mr.  Nevius  in  Ohina  is  probably  « 
mot  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  missionaries  in  this  ooimtiy ; 
tand  he  appears  to  have  arrived  at  pretty  nearly  tbe  same  <ooiMm* 
)sions  as  regards  the  best  method  of  proceeding.  While  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  era!  instruction,  so  far  as  opportunities 
and  circumstances  admit,  Mr.  Nevius  appears  to  ndmowledge 
"the  foolishness  of  preaching'*  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
term.  He  does  not  believe  m  cUstribiitingf  the  Bible  broadcast, 
expeetinp^  it  to  be  its  own  interjiroter  ;  wliilo  at  the  same  time 
he  is  far  from  ignoring  "  the  powerful  agency  of  the  press." 
In  regard  to  schools,  moreover,  he  sees  in  them  one  of  the 
most  valuable  means  of  conversion,  without  being  blind  to  the 
snare  which  they  may  become,  if  in  order  to  attract  pupils  they 
hold  out  meretricious  inducements.  His  experience  on  this  point 
indeed  is  worth  quoting.  After  attributing  "the  growing 
TSilccess  of  the  Ningpo  Mission  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ, 
and  establishing  churches  in  our  out-station,"  mainly  to  two 
boarding  schools  in  Ningpo,  he  is  forced  to  admit  tliat  "  English 
boarding  schools  have  added  very  little  to  the  membership  of 
Native  Charcbes,  or  to  tbe  effident  working  of  the  mbsions 
with  which  they  have  been  connected." ' 
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**  The  facts  and  circurnstniires  boarinsj  npon  the  subject  of 
**  teachiDg  English  are  ilie.-r  :  In  China  tiiere  is  an  urgent 
**  demand  for  interpreters  who  utiderstand  both  tlie  English  and 

Chinese  lan^uasfes.  The  *  Figcon-English,'  descrilied  in  chap- 
*'  ter  XIV",  is  made  to  answer  as  a  Diedium  of  coninuiiiication  for 
"  ordinary  purposes  of  trade  ;  but  Chinamen,  who  can  speak 
"  Eiiulish  well,  are  still  much  sought  after,  and  command  salaries 
*'  from  five  to  teu  times  as  large  as  the  same  persons  wovdd 
"  receive  if  they  were  familiar  with  their  own  language  only. 
"  Here  is  a  strong  temptation  to  draw  boys  acquainted  with  our 

language  from  Misinon  Schools  even  before  the  time  of  their 
**  indenture  expires.  Most  of  the  pupils  from  those  schools 
"  where  English  has  been  tauglit  have  yielded  to  these  temp- 
"  tations,  sought  employment  in  the  foreign  communities,  and 

been  lost  to  the  missions  ;  and  some  of  them  have  formed  such 
"  habits,  and  acquired  such  characters,  as  to  bring  reproach  upon 
"  themselTes  and  the  cause  of  missions  with  which  they  have 
"  been  in  a  measure  connected.    If  a  few  are  hopefully  con- 

verted,  and  retain  their  connection  with  the  church  and  the 

mission,  their  knowledge  of  English  gives  them  little  or  no 
'*  additional  influence  with  their  countrymen  ;  while  they  have 
"  acquired  it  at  the  expense  of  a  thorough  Chinese  education, 
**  and  can  hardly  secure  the  respect  of  their  own  people  as 
*'  literary  men  or  teachers.  More  than  this,  they  are  apt  to 
"  think  that  it  is  very  moderate  and  reasonable  for  them  to 
"  expect  one-half  or  one-tiiird  as  large  a  salary  as  they  can 
"  command  in  tlie  foreign  communities  ;  and  thus,  while  a  know- 
"  ledge  of  English  does  not  add  to  their  efficiency  as  agents  of 
"  the  mission,  it  adds  much  to  their  expensiveness." 

"pigeon-English''  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  term  "Busi- 
ness-English, "  and  is  applied  to  that  strange  jumble  of  English 
and  foreign  words  w  hich  springs  up  wherever  Englishmen  are 
brought  into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  which  may  any  day  be 
heard  in  CossitoUah  or  the  China  Bazar.  Mr.  Nevius  gives 
as  an  illustration  of  it  the  first  three  lines  of  "  My  name  is 
NorvaL*'  The  version  runs  as  follows: — "My  name  b'long 
KorvaL  Top  side  Eeh-lampian  hill  my  fader  chow-chow  be 
sheep.  My  fader  veiy  small  heartee  man — ^too  much  likee  dat 
piede  dollar. " 
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Report  of  the  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Government  of 
Bengal  for  the  year  18G8-G9,  wUh  a  AleteotvloyLcal  Aburacti 
for  the  year  1 868. 

IN  this  Report  Mr.  Blanford  gives  a  very  readable  account  of 
what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  meteorological  observation 
in  Bengal.  From  it  we  learn  that  there  are  throe  classes  of 
observing  stations,  at  two  of  which  complete  observations  are 
made,  the  raiu-fall  only  being  reported  at  the  third.  The 
first  class  consists  of  seven  stations,  the  second  of  ten,  and 
the  third  of  thirty-six.  The  expenditure  during  the  year 
amounted  to  some  Ks.  14,000.  Possibly  it  may  be  thought 
by  some  persons  that  the  results  are  scarcely  worthy  of  so 
laxge  an  outlay,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  meteorological 
science  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  value  of  the  present 
investigations  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  succeed- 
ing generations.  Mr.  Blanford  is  not  only  thoroughly  com- 
petent for  the  post  which  he  fills, — but,  what  is  more  his 
heart  is  evidently  in  his  work,  and  he  deserves  the  most  ample 
encouragement 

The  Gonfessions  of  Meajahn,  Daroghah  of  Police,  dictated  by 
him  and  Uomslaied  by  a  MofuaailUe,,   Calcutta.  Wyman 

&  Co.  18G9. 

THIS  little  book  which  purports  to  be  a  truthful  narrative  of 
events  wliich  took  place  not  more  than  thirty  years  ag'O, 
reads  more  like  a  romance  at  the  present  da}^  Such  is  the 
remarkable  change  which  has  coino  over  Bengal  during  that 
short  period.  The  Confessions  of  a  Daroii^hah"  relate  to  a  period 
when  the  promotion  of  native  subordinates  depended  upon 
the  charms  of  their  female  relatives,  when  tlie  value  of  an 
office  was  estimated  rather  by  the  opportunities  for  taking 
bribes  than  by  the  amount  of  the  salary  attached  to  it,  and 
when  for  these  and  other  reasons  the  law  was  not  strong 
enough  to  protect  eitlier  Native  or  European.  Hence  it  was 
that  almost  every  plauler  found  himseli  throw  a  back  upon 
his  own  defence,  and  at  times  was  even  compelled  to  act 
on  the  aggressive.  Meajahn's  Confessions  are  mainly  occupied 
with  the  history  of  such  affrays  between  the  planters  and 
semindars,  the  former  being  personated  by  one  Mr.  Blacky 
who  is  described  as  being  in  a  constant  state  of  feud  with  one 
Pretab  Gangooiy.  The  account  of  the  skirmishes  between  these 
two  parties,  and  of  the  various  plots  and  stratagems  which  each 
employs  against  the  other,  would  be  interest-^ug  even  if  it 
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wm  wholly  fictitious  bat  bauiog  m  it  dooi  evident  marka 
of  tfiifth.  ifta  inteieBt  beoma*  abaorliijig*  imd  «e  m  lost 
in  anugement  at  the  reflectioo  that  so  esoiting  a  pieture 
ef  lawlaaanew  should  have  been  {KMiible  bo  abort  a  time 

Theae  CoafessioQs,  **  writes  the  author  in  his  preface,  ml) 
**  serve  to  show  to  the  new  Police  and  the  new  school  qf 
'*  Gvilians  how  different  were  the  official   aurronndiegs  of 

tbeir   predecessors    thirty  years  la   tiiis  transition 

^  period  of  Indian  bistofy,  thiri^  years  mark  as  great  a  space 
"  of  time  as  a  ceotury  in  other  countries ;  and  before  the 
**  incidents  of  the  Mofussil  life  of  these  days  are  utterly  for- 
"  gotten,  the  writer  has  noted  down  his  recollections  in  the  bopa 
"that  they  may  prove  interesting  to  the  old  generation  of 
"  planters  and  officials  now  rapi<lly  passing  awa^,  and  the  new 
**  genention  that  has  taken  its  place/ 

Such  rehitions  aa  these,  moreover,  are  not  only  interesting  as 
affording  an  illustration  of  social  life  in  Bengal  some  years 
back,  but  also  as  evidencing  the  progress  of  law  and  order 
\mder  the  English  rule.  Indigo  disputes,  if  not  yet  altogether 
unknown,  are  nevertheless  comparatively  rare.  Increased  sala- 
ries have  given  <x  considerable  check  to  dishonesty  amongst 
liative  suboidiuaies,  while  the  improved  administration  of  our 
Courts  has  diminished  the  opportunities  for  bribery.  A  higher 
moral  tone  pervades  the  whole  of  tlie  English  community, 
and  such  questionable  connections  as  that  which  led  to  the 
fJevation  of  Meajahn,  are  happily  discountenanced  in  the 
preset  day.  It  is  at  any  rate  gratifying  to  think  that  in 
these  ms»tteis  British  rule  has  not  loMaen  a  curse  to  the  people ; 
that  we  have  not  abused  our  trust,  but  are  moerely  striving 
to  CQirect  irreguhurities  amongst  ourselves  aa  well  as  among^ 
the  natives.  In  this  manner  we  are  taldng  the  surest  steps  to 
consolidate  our  power,  and  to  make  pur  supremacy  toIeiralHe^  if 
not  aooeptabls^  to  the  people  at  laige< 

f^Tilof*$  Fables,  illustrating  Russian  Social  Life,  Translated 
frm  the  Russian  for  the  Calcutta  "Weekly  Knglishman.''  1869L 

KBII/)F8  Fables  are  well  worOx  a  (ood  English  tiwnslatioii, 
and  we  are,  ther^ore,  glad  to  see  tibat  the  edition  which 
appeared  of  them  in  the  Englishman,  notwithstanding  a  little 
weakness  in  tho  syntax,  has  been  reprinted*  We  have  been 
unable,  however,  to  discover  any  illustrations  of  Russian  social 
life  in  them,  unless  the  following  is  to  be  eonsidered  such:— f 
Tia  man  with  three  tmss >  or  fin  its  Dwn  fwmhmmtf 
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**  A  certain  gallant  during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife  marries 
two  other  women.  The  king  highly  indignant,  suninions  the 
judges  to  try  the  criminal,  threatening  them  with  hanging  if 
they  sufier  the  criminal  to  escape  without  a  severe  punishment. 
After  long  search  the  judges  discover  there  is  no  puriisbmont 
fur  Liigamy,  though  a  severe  one  for  bigamy.  They  therefore 
decided  the  man  should  live  with  the  thyeei  wiveq.  The 
people  murmur  and  exclaim  that  for  such  an  offence  this  was  no 
punkbnieiit  at  all  Was  it  not?  In  less  than  a  w^k  the^ 
man  hung  hinsdi 

YSBNAQUULB  LiTKSATUBli 

Kddamvari  Kdvya.    Part  I.    By  Brajan^th  Mitra.  Calcutta. 
B.  P.  M's  Press.    B.  E.  12;  G. 

rilHIS  is  a  poem  in  blank  verse.  The  writer  tells  us  in  the 
X  preface  that  his  poem  is  not  a  poetical  version  of  the  well- 
known  Sanskrit  book,  KddamvavL  The  charu(;ter  Kddamvari 
in  the  poem  before  us  is  the  daughter  of  Varuui  who  is  married 
to  king  Kali.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  poem  is  utterly 
worthless  ;  there  ia  liot  a  apark  of  poetic  lire  iix  it  from,  begin- 
ping  to  end, 

yUva-SMd;  or  the  Beau^  of  Ntstwre,   By  Kal]|UMdn( 
Devi.   Calcutta   Gupta  Press.   S^kAvda  1790. 

THIS  is,  we  believe,  the  third  book  from  the  prolific  pen  of 
Mrs.  Gupta.  Her  two  first  works  contained  interesting  des- 
criptious  of  the  women  of  Bengal,  and  suggestions  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  their  conciilion.  The  little  book  before  us  is  of  a 
different  character.  In  prose  and  verse  our  gifted  authoress  dis- 
courses on  the  *•  Dawn,"  «  Summer/'  *'  Autumn,"  "  Winter" 
Spring/'  the  Rainy  Season,"  on  *'  Dew,**  on  the  **  Human 
Body/'  and  on  Parental  Affection/'  Though  the  performance  is 
creditable,  we  scarcely  think  it  will  add  to  ttie  reputation  which 
the  writi^  has  acquired  by  her  previous  works.  The  verse  of 
Kailishasini  is  below  mediocrity,  and  yre  should  strongly  dissuade 
her  from  attempting  poetry  again.  Why  does  she  not  trj  her 
ha^d  at  a  novel  f 


Saivalini.   By  Jaya  Gopal  Gosv^mi,  Pundit  of  Santipore 
School  Qaicutta  Stanhope  Press.   B.  £.  1276. 

I^HIS  is  »  novel  of  the  xomantic  school  It  descrih^  the 
.  admlvm Qf  %yoiiQg map oif  th^ pm^  ^  Sii^  Knntfiv 
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whose  8weet"heart  is  5'aivalini.  At  tlie  commencement  of  the  story 
he  is  found  waiting  for  the  ferry-boat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhd^irathi,  opposite  Aziraganj,  not  far  from  Murshedabad. 
lie  crosses  the  river  at  night,  and  wonderfully  rescues  a  child 
who  was  about  to  be  oflfered  in  sacrifice  by  some  V^machdris. 
In  the  house  of  the  parents  of  this  rescued  child  he  meets 
»>aivalini,  the  daughter  of  a  Kuliu  Bialiiiian,  and  falls  in  love 
with  her.  After  a  world  of  adventures  with  robl>ers  atid 
tigers,  with  Thugs  and  Yogis,  he  becomes  uiiitud  to  the  maid  of 
his  choice.  jJJaivalini's  adventures  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
wonderful.  In  a  miraculous  manner  she  rescues  S^rat  Kumar 
from  the  murderous  hands  of  her  own  brothers ;  she  then  loses 
sight  of  him  for  many  years  ;  is  captured  by  Monaim  Khan,  one 
of  Akbar's  generals,  and  kept  confined  in  a  castle  at  filr- 
bhum,  whence  she  is  delivered  by  an  old  Acharj  ja  ;  becomes 
a  Yogi,  and  takes  h^  abode  in  a  hill-cave  near  Sumbhulpur 
amoDgst  other  Yogis  who  do  not  know  her  sex,  and  there  meets 
her  own  Sirat,  who  finds  himself  there  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  The  parallel  story  of  Aparn&  and  her  lover  is 
equally  full  of  romantic  adventures.  As  regards  mere  style 
the  book  is  well  written  ;  but  there  is  no  rrraiaemUance  in  the 
plot  or  the  leading  incidents.  One  exception  perhaps  we  should 
make.  Sdrat  is  a  genuine  Bengali  hero ;  he  always  takes  to  his 
heels  whenever  there  is  a  show  of  fight,  and  calmly  looks  on  while 
a  woman  is  being  iU*treated  in  his  presence. 

Asiirodvdha   Ndtaka.    By  a  iSrotriya  Brahman.  Calcutta 
B.  P.  M/s  Press.  K  E.  1276. 

niHE  Bengali  drama  has  become  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 
X  Eveiy  native  of  Bengal  who  can  put  two  sentences  together 
sets  himself  up  for  a  dramatist,  and  plagues  society  with  that 
literary  nuisance  called  a  ndtaka.  If  Sophocles,  Kalidas  or 
Shakespeare,  w^ere  to  rise  from  the  grave,  with  wliat  contempt 
would  the  immortal  shade  frown  upon  the  Bengali  dramatist  I 
*'  Suppose,"  says  Aristotle,  "  any  one  to  string  together  a  number 
of  speeches,  in  wltich  the  manners  are  strongly  marked, 
the  language  and  Llie  sentiments  well  turned,  this  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  proper  effect  of  tragedy. "  But  our 
Bengali  dramatist  is  of  another  opinion.  Hence  Bengali  litera- 
ture is  tlooded  with  those  wretched  dialogues  dignified  with  the 
name  of  dramas.  The  present  perforniance  is  no  exception  to 
this  remark.  There  is  no  complication  of  plot ;  the  incidents 
are  all  sensatiouui  ^  and  thu  cvnciusioii — Iht;  di  owning  of  a  poor 
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girl — ^is  melodramatic  m  fhe  extreme.  The  object  of  the  writer, 
however,  is  good,  viz.,  the  exposure  of  the  evils  of  the  system 
of  selling  daughters  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  say,  of  exacting 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  parents  when  they  give  away  their 
dausfhters  iu  marriagre.  But  the  writer  has  overduue  the  thinof. 
The  passing  off  of  a  widow  for  a  spinster  is  an  act  so  unusual, 
that  it  should  never  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  drama. 

1.  — Tattv((,-vidyd.    Part  IV.  On  Devotion.    By  Dvijendianath 

Thakur.    Calcutta.  New  San  ska  L  Press.    Samvat  1926. 

2.  ^Qydn-Latikd.    Calcutta.    B.  P.  M.'s  Press,  B.  E.  1278. 

3.  — Bhakti'VirodMdiger   ApaUi-kkandan,    By  Thakurd^sa 

Sena    Calcutta    "  Indian  Mirror**  Press.   Sakabda  1791. 

WE  have  put  these  three  pamphlets  together,  as  they  all  relate 
to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Calcutta  Brdhmas.  The 
first  pamphlet  has  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Adi  or 
old  Brahma  Samaj,  and  the  latter  two  are  written  by  Brahmas 
of  the  new  school  Babu  Dvijendrand-th  Thdkur  in  the  fourth 
part  of  his  Tattva^vidyd  establishes  and  illostrates  the  proposition 
'that  in  demotion  or  the  worship  of  God  three  things  are  necessary; 
viz.,  ckintd  (meditation),  spriha  (feeling),  and  yatna  (exertion). 
Of  meditation  there  are  three  parts,  via,,  dhdrahd,  that  is»  ab- 
stracting the  mind  from  all  foreign  considerations;  dkydn,  that  Is^ 
directing  the  powers  of  the  mind  towards  God ;  and  eomddki^ 
that  is,  rapt  contemplation.  There  are  also  three  stages  of  reli» 
gious  feeling,  viz.,  aaakti  (desire),  vydkuJMd  (vehemence),  and 
dnanda-bhoga  (rapture).  Exertion  (yatna)  is  also  of  a  three- 
fold character,  viz.,  pratigjia  (determination),  udyam  (practiced 
and  adhyavdsdya  (incessant  application).  The  author  deserves 
'  great  praise  for  the  clear  and  perspicuous  manner  in  which  he 
has  brought  these  high  subjects  before  his  countiymen. 

Of  Oydn-Latika,  or  the  Creeper  of  Knowledge,  we  need  say 
nothing,  as  it  is  a  translation  or  rather  a  paraphrase  in  Bengali 
of  the  Brahma  tract  in  English  on  "  Atonement  and  Salvation." 
The  third  on  the  list  is  a  well-written  tract  by  Babu  Thakur- 
d^F^a  Sena,  and  treats  of  a  religious  phase  lately  mamfcstfd 
among  the  Br^hraas  of  the  new  school.  It  appears  from 
the  pamphlet  that  about  a  year  ago  some  of  what  are  called 
the  advanced  Brahmas  began  to  render  Divine  homage  to 
their  leader  Babu  Ke^ava  Chandra  Sena.  On  this  a  hue 
and  cry  was  raised  that  the  advanced  Brahmas  had  retrograded 
to  in  .'111 -worship.  The  cry  became  louder  when  it  was  found  tli^it 
the  leader  iiimoeif  did  not  prevent  any  of  h>  foiiuwers  from 
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<>ff€rilig  to  bim  thai  uno^hip  which  was  i^e  to  God  alooei  We 
aamred  by  our  author  thai  tha  evil  efi^ts  of  this  scandal 
Wm  great.   Divisions  arose  amongBt  the  advanced  finttiaaa$ 
brother  was  estranged  from  brother,  and  there  were  aom  Whe 

did  not  hesitate  to  call  theitr  leadet"  a  hypocrite  and  an  impostoh 
To  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  Babii  Th^knrdasa  Sena 
brings  out  his  pamphlet.  The  brochure  is  certainly  written  in 
a  very  conciliatory  spirit.  It  phows  that  the  religion  ot  the 
Brahma  Sam^j  inculcates  the  worship  of  one  God  only;  that  thfe 
adoration  of  man  is  inconsistent  with  its  genius;  that  six 
or  Bev*  n  rsous  duly  were  in  the  habit  of  worshipping  their 
leader  arui  spiritual  guide ;  and  Miat  Babu  Ke«ava  Chandri 
Sena  is  a  man  of  great  humility  of  character,  and  of  true  piety, 
end  that  therefore  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  blasphemy  of 
resrarding  himself  as  God.  And  to  crown  all,  our  author  gives 
in  black  and  wiiite  Babu  Ke^'ava  Chandra  Sena's  own' word  for 
tt^  that  he  does  not  think  himself  to  be  Ood.  The  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  ]^mphlet  is  that  which  contains  the  oorte- 
apolide&oe  of  our  author  with  Baba  Kesava  Chandia  Sena 
Our  author,  shocked  at  the  soandal  whieh  was  distraeftiiig  tlito 
Br^ma  oonnnunity,  and  pafezled  at  die  leader's  silence^  wrote 
him  a  letteilc^'iecluesting  categorisal  answers  ta  ihe  lour  follow- 
ing  questSood 

Obmi  mas  became  the  saviour  of  siimeisl " 

£.^<'  What  are  the  limits  of  religious  trast  la  maul  ^ 

d.—**  Is  it  your  belief  that  if  you  pray  for  siDaors  as  thdr 
mediator,  the^  will  obtain  salvation  ? 

4  "Do  you  appioye  of  that  mode  of  religious  reverence  which 
some  Brihhmas  show  you  ?  If  you  do  not,  why  do  you  not  sti^  it  ? 

To  these  queslioaB  Babu  &esava  Chaiidxa  Sm  retumea  the 
following  replies  : — 

1.  — "God  only  is  the  saviour  of  sinner??,  though  man  and  the 
"  inanimate  world  may  be  helpful  in  the  path  of  salvation.  Ho^ 
**  men  do  us  great  good  by  their  discourses  and  their  example. 

2.  —"  It  is  our  duty  to  love  all  men  as  brethren,  and  especial 
"  reverence  is  due  to  parents,  spiritiial  teachers  ( Ackdrjya),  and 
"  other  honorable  persons.  Reverence  to  spiritual  guides  (guru), 
"  and  ministering  to  holy  men,  can  never  be  condenmed.    But  to 

call  a  spiritual  guide  or  a  holy  man  God  ( P u  rna-Bmh'nm), 
"  or  God's  equal,  or  His  alone  infallible  inGaruationj  is  coiitiaiy 
**  to  the  Brdhma  religion. 

3.  ^"  I  was  never  under  the  delusion  that  if  I  prayed  to  God 
"  afi  a  mediator,  God  would,  for  luy  mterce&sioii  or  my  righteous- 
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*'  ness,  forgive  the  sins  of  another,  or  grant  him  salvation.  But 

**  at  the  same  time  I  beh'eve  this,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pray  for 
*'  one  anotlier  in  a  candid  spirit,  aud  that  the  merciful  Qod 
*'  bears  such  prayer  if  offered  in  faith, 

4. — "  I  do  not  approve  of  that  mode  of  religious  reverence 
**  which  some  Brahmas  sliow  me  ;  first,  because  I  am  not  worthy 
**  of  it  *  *  *  and,  secondly,  because,  in  my  opmion,  out- 
**  ward  demonstrations  of  reverence  are  unnecessary  ♦  ♦  • 
**  There  are  good  reasons  wny  I  did  not  prevent  this  demonstra- 
"  tion  towards  myself,  either  l>y  direct  command  or  by  the  exer- 
**  cise  of  discipline.  First,  I  was  certain  that  such  demonstra- 
**  tions  of  reverence  would  not  be  lasting  ♦  *  •  Seayndly, 
**  1  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  other  people 
M  •  ♦  ♦  "ff^hile  teaching,  it  is  not  my  naanner  to  say —  "  Do 
this, "  or  «  Do  not  do  this." 

What  effect  these  declarations  on  the  part  of  fiabu  Keaava 
Chandra  Sena  will  prodnce  on  the  Br&bmas  of  the  new  school, 
it  is  impossible  for  tis  to  say.  That  they  will  tend,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  allay  the  storm,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  Babu 

Thdkurddsa  Sena  mourns  over  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  is  un- 
doubted.   It  is  something  for  the  followers  of  Kesava  Babu  to 
learn  that  he  does  not  look  upon  himself  either  as  God  or  as  a 
mediator.  Formerly  they  were  in  doubt  about  it,  but  now  the 
oracle  has  spoken ;  and  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  before  us 
deserves  well  of  his  co-religiontsts  for  having  extorted  a  response 
irom  the  great  master  of  the  sect.    It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  they  will  be  satisfied  with  tlie  reasons  which  their 
leader  has  given  for  not  having  hitherto  prevented  his  admirers 
from  offering  him  almost  Divine  homage.    His  first  reason  is 
that  he  was  certain  those  demonstrations  would  not  last  long  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  as  if  he  had  said  to  himself,  **  I  am  cert.-nn 
**  they  will  not  always  worship  me  as  God  and  Mediator  ;  their 
"  zeal  Will  certainly  soon  evaporate.    Sneh  l^eirig  tlie  case,  why 
"  should  I  refuse,  for  a  short  time  only,  to  be  adored  as  a  God  ?  '* 
The  principle  of  this  argument  is  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  allow 
one's  self  to  be  worshipped  as  a  God  for  a  short  time  only, 
though  it  is  wrong  to  allow  one's  self  to  be  worshipped  as  God 
always.    The  second  reason  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  first. 
*'  Who  am  I  that  I  should  interfere  with  the  liberties  and  incli- 
nations of  others  \   If,  in  the  overflow  of  religious  emotion,  some 
of  my  brethren  worship  me  as  God,  who  am  I  that  I  should  dis- 
suade them  from  the  impiety  ?  Is  it  not  my  duty  rather  to  mffw 
the  adoration,  than  to  infringe  upon  the  sacred  principles  of 
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relig^ious  liberty  by  the  interposition  of  my  voto  ?  "  It  is  rccordo  l  of 
two  early  preachers  of  Christianity,  Paul  nnd  Barnabas,  that  when 
they  performed  a  miracle  in  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  exclanned, — "  The  f,'0(ls  are  come  down  to  ns  ia 
the  likeness  of  men,"  and  proceeded  to  worship  the  Apostles. 
On  perceiving  this  the  two  preachers  "  rent  their  clothes,  and 
ran  in  iiniong  the  people,  crying  out  and  saying,  Sirs,  why  do 
ye  tiiLr>(;  thinrrs  ?  We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you.** 
Poor  Paul  and  Barnabas!  How  little  they  understood  the 
principles  of  religious  liherty  which  were  to  govern  the  world 
some  eighteen  hundred  years  later  I 

KaviJtdmdXA  By  Tndlakya  Mohan  NiyogL   Dacca.  Suloblia 
Press.  ]869. 

THE  peculiar  feature  of  this  little  tract  in  verse  is  that  it  is 
entirely  composed  of  words  of  single  consonants,  siuiilar 
to  the  "  History  of  Joseph  "  and  other  of  Mr.  Dalton*s  com- 
positions in  English  which  are  written  in  monosyllables.  We 
fail  to  see  any  particular  merit  in  these  compositions.  By  the 
systematic  avotdanoe  of  dissyllables  and  double  consooants^ 
tmnsual  words  are  used,  which  children,  for  whom  alone  such 
books  are  written,  have  never  heard.  It  is  superfluous  to 
remark  that  there  is  no  ^ctry  at  all  in  these  pages.  We 
peroeiye  that  the  tract  is  written  by  a  student  of  the  Dacca 
College.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  young  man  should  divert  his 
attention  from  his  college  studies,  and  fritter  away  his  time 
in  the  composition  of  snch  a  perilous  heap  of  trash. 

Akdla  Kusuma  ;  or  the  Princess  of  Ajmere,  Bj  KiUibar 
Bhatt^h^iya.   Calcutta.   Suchira  Press.  1869. 

KIRTTI  Chandra^  Kaja  of  Ajmir,  of  the  Qehelot  race  ci 
Rajputs,  had  a  daughter  of  the  name  of  Indumati,  of  whom 
be  was  excessively  fond,  as  she  was  his  only  child.  The  gid 
was  always  with  her  &ther,  whether  he  was  engaged  in  affairs 
of  State  or  of  pleasure^  One  day  while  hunting  in  a  neigh- 
bouring forest,  the  princess  lost  her  way,  and  bein^  attacked 
Dy  a  tiger,  was  saved  by  Ajaya  Chandra,  a  young  prince  of  the 
R^htor  &mily  of  Kaoauj,  who  happened  to  pass  that  way. 
The  prince  and  the  princess  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  but  they 
found  to  their  surprise  that  they  belonged  to  two  rival  houses,— 
the  houses  of  Rtihtor  and  Gehelot,  like  tliose  of  Montague  and 
Capulet,  were  separated  by  an  eternal  ieud.  The  Eaja,  who  with 
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a  party  of  horsemen  had  roamed  over  the  jungle  in  search  of  his 
daughter,  found  her  at  last  in  the  evening  sitting  alone  under 
a  tree,  the  Rdhtor  prince  having  skulked  away  on  seeing  the 
approach  of  the  troopers.  The  father  of  course  heard  notldng 
of  his  daughter's  enooonter  with  the  young  priaoe  of  the 
hated  house  of  Rdhtor.  The  princess,  however,  was  deep  iu 
love,  which  she  diligently  nursed  with  the  assistance  of  a 
memorial  Ajaya  Chandra  had  left  with  her-^his  own  trusty 
sword,  on  which  the  young  prince's  name  was  engraved.  This 
sword  she  kept  concealed  under  her  hed-clothes.  As  ludu* 
inat£  grew  in  years,  her  royal  parents  determined  to  give  her 
in  marriage  to  the  young  prince  of  Jodhpur.  The  day  of 
the  wedding  was  fixed,  and  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made.  On  the  eve  of  marriage  the  princess  told  her  maids 
in  attendance  that  she  was  averse  to  the  union.  The  old 
king  and  his  consort,  disconcerted  at  this  news,  repaired 
to  the  bed-room  of  the  princess  with  a  view  to  persuade 
ber  to  the  union.  While  the  old  king  was  sitting  on  his 
daughter's  cot,  the  hilt  of  a  sword  lying  under  the  bed-clothes 
met  his  eye.  He  took  it  out,  and  found  to  liis  horror  the  nam© 
of  the  young  prince  of  the  hostile  house  of  liahtor  engraved  on 
it  His  anger  knew  no  bounds.  He  suspected  his  daughter  of 
unchastity,  and  would  have  instantly  plunged  the  same  sword 
in  the  person  of  the  princess,  had  he  not  been  prevented  fioui 
doing  so  by  his  consort.  He  vowed  revenge  on  the  house  of 
"Rahtor,  and  deterniind  next  morning  to  lead  au  aiiuy  against 
Kanauj.  Ajaya  Chandra  of  Kanaoj,  having  been  apprized  by 
a  private  letter  from  Indumati  of  the  intentions  of  her  father, 
seized  time  by  the  forelock,  marched  out  with  an  army,  and  en- 
camped before  Aimir.  A  battle  was  fought  in  which  the  Raja 
of  Ajmfr  was  killed  by  Ajaya  Chandra's  own  hand.  The  vic- 
torious prince  of  the  house  of  lUhtor  rushed  towards  the  palace 
to  gain  possession  of  the  object  of  his  passion,  whom  he  had 
visited  the  previous  night  in  the  course  of  a  romantic  adventure; 
But  horrible  to  relate,  he  found  the  princess  in  the  midst  of  a 
funeral  pile  into  which  she  had  thrown  herself  after  she  had 
learnt  of  the  fate  of  her  father  which  she  attributed  to  her  own 
ill-starred  passion.  The  Kdhtor  prince,  unable  to  control  his 
feelings,  entered  the  pile  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  novel  before  us.  It  is  imnecessaiy 
to  remark  that  the  plot  is  not  faultless.  We  are  not  told  how 
the  Rahtor  'prince  happened  to  come  to  the  spot  where  Indu- 
mati  was  being  attacked  by  a  Ug<^.    The  incident  of  Ajaya 
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Ohandnt's  visiting  the  prinoess  in  her  owd  room  in  her  fatWs 
palace  on  tlie  night  previous  to  the  battle,  baffling  the  watchful 
eyes  of  innumerable  gnards,  is  so  improbable,  so  clumsy,  and  adds 
so  little  to  the  interest  of  the  story^  that  we  wonder  at  the 
writer's  introducing  it  at  all.  There  are  other  faults  of  a  minor 
character  which  arise  probably  from  the  writer's  ignorance  of 
the  English  language.  He  seems  to  have  no  notion  of  geo- 
graphy. Kananj  is  placed  at  the  distance  of  an  easy  march 
from  Ajmir  ;  ti.e  physical  aspect  of  Rajputana  is  inaccurately 
described,  while  we  are  gravely  told  at  the  commencement  of 
the  story  that  the  NarbatMa  flows  "at  no  great  distance** 
from  Ajmlr.  But,  notwithstanding  these  blemishes,  it  would 
be  iu)jnst  to  deny  that  tli^*  Ijook  has  great  merits.  Tlie  story 
is  well  tol J,  til  )ugli  it  is  borrowed,  we  believe,  from  the  Oriental 
Annual  \6:n.  The  catastrophe  leaves  an  awful  impression 
on  the  mind.  Our  author  seems  to  be  a  well-read  Sanskrit 
scholar,  and  some  of  his  descriptions  partake  of  the  richness  of 
the  glowing  imagery  of  KaUd^s.  The  book  is  written  in  prose, 
but  it  is  poetic  prose.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  better  if 
our  author,  instead  of  writiug  the  story  in  prose,  had  converted 
it  into  a  tragedy  in  verse.  As  a  piece  of  prose  compontion,  it 
is  too  flowery,  too  imaginative,  too  metaphorical.  But  these  very 
defects  would  have  been  regarded  as  beauties  in  a  poent  To 
compare  small  things  with  greats  the  story  reminds  us  of  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Indumati  is  Antigone,  and  the  R&htor 
prince  is  Hsemon,  the  son  of  Creon,  and  their  fate  is  not  dis- 
flimilar,  though  the  moral  of  the  two  stories  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. In  our  opinion,  Pundit  Kdllbar  Bhattacb4iya  has  under- 
estimated his  own  powers  ;  let  him  leave  off  prose  and  take  to 
verse,  and  he  may  yet  be  a  successful  tragedian. 

Ruahiydm  Sankshipta  Itihdm ;  or  A  BHef  Sui%'ey  of  the 
History  of  Russia.  By  Balai  Chdnd  Sena,  Author  of  "  Bilap 
Lahari"  and  "Kalki  Parana."  Calcutta.  Padya  Prakasa 
Press.  18G9. 

AS  the  title  indicates,  this  tract  is  a  r^sumi  of  the  history  of 
Russia.  And  the  "  survey  "  must  be  "  brief  "  indeed,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  whole  history  of  Russia,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  empire  to  the  accession  of  the  present  Czar,  is 
recounted  in  thirty-four  small  duodecimo  pages.  Whether  the 
writer  is  preparing  his  countrynaen  for  a  possible  Russian  invasion 
of  India  l)y  enlightening  them  in  the  history  of  tlfJlt  colossal 
empire^  we  know  not  \  we  have  not,  at  any  rate,  found  in 
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the  pamphlet  any  anti- English  or  philo-Bassian  teodeDcy. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  tract,  Is  its  dedication. 
It  is  dedicated,  not  to  any.  human  being,  but  to 'Almighty 
God. '  Ae  our  readers  may  like  to  see  a  sample  of  this  novel 
style  of  dedicatioD,  we  translate  it  for  their  l:)euefit :  "  O  ocean  of 
mercy,  Hari,  the  Father  of  the  universe  !  It  is  only  through  Thy 
favor  that  I  am  holding  this  life.  From  the  time  that  I  have  been 
ushered  into  this  world,  I  have  been  attacked  by  various  diseases, 
even  to  the  length  of  being  nearly  blind  ;  but  it  is  only  through 
Thy  favor  that  my  eye-sight  has  been  restored  rae.  When  as  a 
little  boy  I  was  bathing  in  the  Bhagirathi,  and  was  drowning,  it 
was  Thou  only  that  didst  save  this  ungrateful  sinner.  And 
when  again  I  liad  become  ahnost  senseless  tlirough  fever,  it  was 
only  through  Thy  mercy  that  this  poor  wretch  ol)tained  safety. 
My  body  and  life  are  indebted  to  Thy  mercy.  I  therefore 
(]p(licatp  this  little  book  to  Thee.    Thine  ungrateful  son,  Balai. 

Ch.mJ  Sena.  " 

Lest  this  valuable  *'  History  of  Russia  "  should  be  appropriated 
by  others,  and  surreptitious  editions  or  translations  be  issued, 
the  Babu  has  taken  the  precaution,  like  repuuible  European 
authors,  of  uotif^iiig  at  the  bottom  of  the  tiliu-page,  "  Ail  rights 
reserved." 


Kdnia   Viehheda,    By  Kedamath   Sena  Gupta.   Calcutta.  ' 
Fady&  PrakM  Pfess.   B.  £.  1276. 

rj^HIS  tract  of  twelve  pages  of  uiipuetical  verse  contains  a  silly 
-1-  story  of  a  young  man  who  went  to  a  distant  country  iu 
search  ot  a  situati-uii,  leaving  his  handsome  wife  alone  at  home. 
An  acquaintance  and  so-called  friend  of  the  young  man  attempts 
the  chastity  of  the  wife,  and  fails ;  on  which  be  sends  a  lying 
letter  to  the  husband  charged  with^he  most  heinous  accusations 
against  his  wifa  The  euraged  husband  returns  home,  puts 
away  his  wife  without  investigating  the  chaige  of  infidelity 
brought  against  her;  on  wluch  the  poor  injured  woman 
strangles  herself  to  death  with  a  rope.  We  wish  a  sort  of 
literary  strangulation  were  invented  for  writers  like  the  author 
of  the  Kdnta  Vichhedct, 


StHdharma-Tdrnaya,  together  with  a  translation.  Berham* 
pora   Satya-iatna  Press.   Sak4vda  1791. 

a^HIS  book  is  a  compilation^  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Bengali,  of 
the  duties  of  married  women  and  of  widows^  from  the 
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Hahabharat^  the  iDstittttesof  Maou,  the  Paranas,  and  aevmllaw- 
tiacta.  It  is  filled  with  Puratiie  legends^  aod  contains  passages 
of  gross  indelicacy,  borrowed  of  course  from  the  Hindu  6'a8tra8. 
The  publication  of  such  a  book  cannot  exercise  a  beneficial 
influence  on  public  morals. 

VaMB^inghdacma:  Or  the  Life  of  Ytkramiditya,  famous 

King  of  Dbamagar.  A  delineation  of  the  wisdom  of  aucieat 
Indian  Sa^  comprising  Moral  Lessons,  garbed  in  tales  by 
tbirty*two  images,  supporting  his  unique  throne.  For  the  use 
of  European  aud  Native  Students.  Edited  by  Jointy  Cbunder 
Sein,  of  Calcutta,  Shobhabazar.  The  sale  proceeds  to  form  a 
small  famine  fund  for  some  exigent  place  in  BengaL  Calcutta^ 
Hiinloo  Press.  1869.    Price  6  Kupees  per  copy. 

TI7  HAT  on  earth  is  the  use  of  an  English  title-page  to  a 


«  V  Bengali  book  ?  It  would  at  the  best  be  out  of  place  if  the 
English  were  really  intelligible  ;but  Baba  Jointy  Chunder  Sein, 
of  ShobhabEizar,  has  made  himself  doubly  ridiculous  hy  putting 
to  a  Bengali  book  a  title-page  in  a  language  of  which  the  words 
are  certainly  English,  but  the  sense  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  life  of  us  to  discover.  Here  we  have  "  a  delineation"  • 
of  the  wisdom  of  ancient  Indian  sages  "  comprising  moral 
lessons  ;  and  these  "  moral  lessons  "  are  "  garbed  "  in  tales  by 
thirty-two  images,  which  images  support  the  "unique"  throne 
of  V^ikramaditya.  This  may  be  Shobhabazar  English,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  the  Queen's.  But  perhaps  our  criticism  should 
be  less  severe,  when  we  remember  that  the  editor  is  animated 
by  philantluopy.  He  tells  us  that  the  proceeds  of  the  book 
are  to  form  a  famine  fund  for  some  "  exigent  place  "  (whatever 
that  niay  mean)  in  Bengal.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
editor's  iBengali  is  almost  of.  a  piece  with  his  English.  It  is 
full  of  solecism,  impropriety  and .  barbarism.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  present  edition  in  verse  is  an  improvement  on  the  old 
edition  in  prosa  The  versification  is  faulty  in  the  extreme 
often  violating  the  laws  of  metre  and  of  harmony.  With 
regard  to  the  intelligence  of  the  editor,  it  may  be  sufficient  for  our 
readers  to  know  that  in  the  preface  he  proves  the  probable 
existence  of  giants  in  ancient  times  by  the  consideration 
that  Qod  can  do  all  things,  and  that  in  Europe  human  bones 
have  been  discovered  which  must  have  been  the  bones  of  men 
four  or  evML  eight  times  the  size  of  the  present  human  race. 
And  we  are  further  told  in  this  valuable  preface  that  God  sent 
YikianUulitya  to  Bengal  {fiic)  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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Kali  Yuga  for  the  spread  of  true  religion.  Altogether  the  pros- 
pects of  the   famine  fund  "  are  not  cheerful. 


Ifitigarbha  PrasiUti  Praaangcu    By  Jagat  Chundra  Ma- 
jumd^r.   Kivya-Prak&si  Press.   Calcutta.  £.£.1276. 

rilHE  object  of  this  book  is  to  describe  the  sorrow  and  distress 
-L  which  mothers  suffer  at  the  hands  of  ungrateful  sons.  In 
illustration  of  the  subject  the  author  tells  two  stories,  both  of  which 
are,  in  our  opiuion,  improbable.  There  is  no  country  perhaps  in 
the  world  where  the  parental  and  filial  affections  are  developed  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  India.  A  story,  therefore,  which  represents 
a  Bengali  inveigling  his  parents  on  pretence  of  pilgrimage  to  a 
waste  howling  wilderness,  robbing  them  of  all  their  money,  and 
leaving  them  to  perish  there  of  starvation,  «eems  to  be  utterly 
bcvond  the  bounds  of  probability.  The  writer  evi  lcntly  has 
great  facility  in  composition,  but  his  style  is  metaphorical  to 
a  fault.  Take  the  following  as  an  example: — "So  Ion"-  as 
the  son  swam  in  the  tank  of  infancy,  his  parents  exercised  some 
control  over  him  ;  but,  alas !  when  he  was  drowued  in  the 
rapid  current  of  the  wave  of  adolescence,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  any  longer  to  control  him."  Every  pa^^e  abounds  in 
similar  expressions.  Anotlier  fault  of  the  writer's  style  is  the 
excessive  use  of  interjections.  The  particle  dhd  (alas !)  occurs 
at  least  three  or  four  times  in  every  page  of  the  book.  On  the 
whole,  the  characteristics  of  the  performance  before  us  are  a 
luxuriance  of  tuigid  phraseology  and  a  singular  poverty  ni 
thouglit 
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IN  ciitoi'ii)g  upon  a  retrospect  of  the  eveuts  of  tho  past 
quai  ter,  we  are  iutroduciDL;"  a  novel  feature  into  the  Calcu(/LC 
Revitv,  but  ouc  wliich,  wc  believe,  will  be  neither  alien  from  its 
character  nor  imacce])tal)ic  to  its  supporters.  We  propose  at 
tiie  end  of  each  number  tu  write  a  short  chapter  of  cniucmpdi-ary 
history  read  by  the  light  of  after-uxperience.  Owing  to  tiie 
recent  occurrence  of  tlie  facts  of  wliich  we  may  treat,  we  shall 
do  no  more  than  refer  to  tlieiii  incidentally,  taking  for  granted, 
as  it  Wore,  the  data  upon  which  our  concluaion.s  will  be  founded. 
Our  object  is  not  that  of  the  journalist,  and  "The  Quarter" 
will  therefore  not  contain  news.  Oar  proper  function  is  rather 
that  of  the  critic,  and  our  aim  will  be  to  review  contemporaneous 
events  with  the  view  of  extracting  the  truth.  It  may  be 
that,  in  particular  cases;  the  expiration  of  a  month  or  two  is 
not  8u£Scient  to  exhibit  circumstances  in  their  true  character, 
but  still  we  shall  always  have  the  advantage  of  writing  after 
the  event,  when  men's  passions  have  calmed  down,  and  truth  is 
not  distorted  by  party  spirit  And  in  our  treatment  of  the 
matters  which  come  before  us,  whether  political,  social  or 
ecclesiastical,  we  shall  endeavour  to  be  strictly  impartial,  awarding 
praise  or  blame  respectively,  where  it  seems  to  us  that  praise  or 
blame  is  due.  At  the  same  time  our  chronicle  will  deal  with 
measures  rather  than  with  men  ;  and  though  it  rnay  not  always 
be  possible  to  avoid  being  personal,  we  shall  eiuleavour  to  frame 
our  comments  upon  the  conduct  of  thnso  who  pass  in  review 
before  us  in  the  true  spirit  of  fair  and  honest  criticism. 

We  pio[)(»se  further  to  make  our  review  of  contemporaneous 
literature  much  more  complete  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  It 
is  true  that  wc  do  not  yet  })ossess  a  very  extensive  Anglo-Indian 
literature,  but  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the  dialogue  of  works 
having  reference  to  tho  East  is  now-a-days  receiving  vast  and 
valuable  additions.  And  we  shall  not  confine  ourselves  neces- 
sarily te  reviews  of  Anglo-Indian  books.  We  believe  that  many 
of  our  readers  Uke  to  be  reminded  at  times  of  dear  old  England 
and  what  is  stirring  there.  We  must  confess  ourselves  to  expe- 
riencing a  pleasurable  relief,  when  we  can  find  time,  amid  the 
pressing  duties  of  an  Indian  career,  to  turn  our  attention  for 
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half  an  hour  or  so  to  the  coutemplation  of  the  words  and 
writings  of  our  fellow-countrymen  at  home, — to  watch  the  issues 
of  poHtical  contest??, — to  gain  ovco  a  partial  insight  into  the 
great  motives  which  ate  occupying  the  thoughts,  and  influencing 
tlic  notions,  of  the  foremost  minds  in  Europe.  We  utterly  scout 
tlie  idea  that  the  Calcuttn  Rpvievj  is  debarred  from  the  treat- 
ment of  home  topics:  ^vitll  ei^ual  justice  it  might  be  contended 
that  the  Westminder  sliould  be  couhned  to  the  precincts  of  the 
Ablxiv,  or  that  the  Edinburgh  has  no  business  to  transgress 
beyond  the  border. 

Jn  the  department  of  vernacular  literature — a  department 
which  has  been  too  much  neglected  hitherto —there  is  a  great 
work  of  criticism  incnmbent  ujpon  us.  With  the  spread  of  educa* 
tion,  vatiire  literature  is  assuming  enormous  dimensionsyandezerd- 
'sing  an  influence  proportionate  to  its  extension.  But  in  its  tone, 
we  regret  to  say,  there  has  been  little  or  no  improvement;  it  \s, 
in  iact,  characterised  hy  the  same  indelicacy  of  sentiment  and  by 
the  same  want  of  originality  as  formed  the  subject  of  complaint 
thirty  years  ago.  There  are  a  large  number  of  native  booka^ 
which,  if  published  in  England,  would  only  issue  from  the  press  to 
find  their  way  into  the  police-court,  but  in  this  country  such 
books  are  published  with  imp\inity.  If  they  do  relate  to  indecen- 
cies, they  are  the  indecencies  inherent  in  a  mythology  which  is 
still  the  religion  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  Government  may 
perhaps  reasonably  hesitate  to  interfere.  But  a  critical  Revievj  is 
bound  by  no  such  political  considerations,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
to  apply  tlic  lash  or  the  pruning-knife  wlierever  it  seems  to  us 
to  be  required.  In  the  same  way  vernacnlar  books,  which 
exhibit  talent,  ability,  or  even  honest  and  industrious  compilation, 
will  receive  from  us  such  encouragement  as  may,  we  trust, 
contribute  to  the  cultLvatiou  of  these  qualities  among  the  fellow- 
countivincn  of  the  writers. 

In  all  this  it  may  be  said  that  we  arc  undertaking  a  Herculean 
task,  and  it  is  true  that,  unaided,  we  should  be  utterly  unable 
to  perform  it.  But  we  have  been  promised  able  and  competent 
assistance,  and  we  believe  that  such  assistance  will  be  forth* 
coming  even  from  other  sources  than  those  from  which  we 
have  received  assurances  We  are  proud  to  say  that  the  sup- 
porters of,  and  contributors  to  the  CiUcttUa  Review,  are  not  now 
fewer  or  less  influential  than  they  have  ever  been  of  late. 

The  great  political  event  of  the  past  quarter  has  natur- 
ally been  the  interview  at  Umballa  l)eiween  .England's  V^'iceroy 
and  the  Ameer  of  Affghanistan.    Although  the  issue  of  the 
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nogociations  has'not  yet  transpired,  the  success  of  the  Durbar 
is  beyond  dispute.  Even  if  no  req-ular  treaty  has  been  entered 
into,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has,  at  last,  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Ameer, 
and  that  the  Ameer,  however  he  may  disapprove  of  onr  past 
policy  towards  him,  has  now  a  more  profound  respect  for  the 
English  than  he  ever  entertained  before.  Tlie  Umbalhi  Durbar 
■was  only  the  natural  outcome  of  Lord  Lawrence's  foreign 
policy,  and  was  acknowledged  by  him  as  such  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Anything,  therefore,  so  decided  as  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  Affgbanistan — an  alliance  which 
any  day  might  plunge  us  into  hostilities  and  difficulties  which 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee — ^would  ^arcely  be  in  accordance  with 
that  "  masterly  inactivity  "  which  the  late  Viceroy's  apologists 
have  pleaded  as  the  noblest  vindication  of  his  policy.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  cultivate  more  intimate  relations  with  the  Ameer, 
to  afford  him  such  moderate  assistance  as  may  enable  him  to 
consolidate  his  power,  and  finally  to  impress  him  with  a 
sense  of  the  advantages  which  he  may  derive  from  a  closer 
intercourse  with  India — ^these  were  surely  olyects  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  and  fully  in  accord  with  that  policy  which  has 
60  carefully  abstained  from  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Aff- 
ghanistan.  Lord  Lawrence  lias  been  blamed,  because,  after 
having  recognized  Shere  Ali  as  liis  father's  rightful  heir  and 
successor,  he  subsequently  acknowledged  Afzul  Khan  as  the 
virtual  ruler  of  those  provinces  he  had  wrested  from  his  brother. 
It  has  been  urged  that  this  proceeding  has  only  had  the  effect 
of  prolonging  the  disturbances  that  are  not  yet  at  an  end  in 
that  unhappy  country.  But,  as  it  seems  to  us,  two  courses  lay 
open  to  our  Government  ;  and  the  event  has  proved  that  Lord 
Lawrence  acted  wisely  in  choosing  the  more  cautious  of  the  two. 
Had  we  resolved,  some  years  ago,  to  support  Shere  Ali,  or  any 
of  the  numerous  pretenders  to  the  throne,  the  consequence 
must  have  been  a  tedious  and  expensive  campaign,  possibly 
terminating  in  annexation,  and  most  certainly  precipitating  that 
collision  with  Russia^  whii^  it  is  our  avowed  object  to  avoid  as 
long  as  possible.  If  such  a  policy  had  been  popular  in  India, 
it  would  assuredly  have  been  condemned  both  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe ;  and  the  name  of  Lawrence  would  have  shared 
the  infamy  which  the  disasters  of  1840-41  brought  on  that  of 
Auckland.  On  the  other  hand,  by  waiting  until  some  one  Chief 
should,  by  his  personal  character  and  exertions,  succeed  in  making 
himself  de  facto  Ameer^  we  certainly  risked  something,  had 
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Russia  l)Con  in  a  position  to  take  advantacfc  of  the  crisis;  bui^ 
as  subseqneut  t  vouts  have  proved,  the  risk  wa.^  wiy  hmalL 

The  Indian  Govcrnracnt  naturally  wishes  to  see  some  settled 
admiDstratioQ  upon  its  north-west  frontier,  some  imlepeudeut 
State  stroD^  and  powerful  enough  to  oppose  any  encroachment 
which  Russia  may  desire  to  make  in  that  direction.  But  we 
do  not  desire  to  be  the  king-makers  in  A.£fghani8tan,  or  to  in- 
terfere further  in  the  aifaira  of  that  country  than  will  suffice  to 
attain  the  object  in  view.  Shere  All  has  now  shown  himiself  to 
be  a  man  of  energy  and  ability,  and  if  Lord  Mayo  believes  that 
he  is  competent,  with  mndorate  assistance,  to  establish  his  rule  as 
firmly  as  that  of  ids  father  Dost  Mahomed,  it  is  to  our  advantage 
to  lend  liim  that  assistance,  and  to  acknowledge  him  publicly  as 
the  rightful  Ameer.  We  h'ave  lately  done  both,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  our  policy  Ijeing  crowned  with  success. 
That  Shere  Ali  has  not  taken  umbrage  at  our  former  treatment 
of  him,  is  shown  hy  his  coming  to  conrt  more  intimate  relations 
with  us  ;  hut  it'  any  little  grievance  on  this  score  did  remain,  the 
honors  which  were  heaped  upon  him  the  other  day  at  Um- 
balla  were  probal)ly  .siithcient  to  remove  every  trace  of  it. 
Shere  Ali  saw  himself  received  by  the  representative  of  Her 
M;ijesty  with  tnily  regal  honors,  and  muiit  indeed  liavc  felt 
himself  acknowledged  as  a  veritable  king.  When  once  the 
present  troublous  times  arc  over,  and  peace  has  returned  to 
bless  Atfghanisiaii,  iSliero  Ali  wld  he  the  iirst  to  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  our  forbearance  from  interference  in  the  struggle, 
and  to  congratulate  himself  on  having  won  back  bib  kmgdom 
by  his  own  unaided  arm. 

It  was  a  master-stroke  to  fix  upon  TJmballa  as  -the  place  of 
meeting.  To  reach  Umhalla,  the  Ameer  must  needs  traverse 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Punjab.  It  was  thus  the 
Ameer  who  came  to  seek  the  Governor-General ;  it  was  not 
the  British  Viceroy  who  went  out  of  his  way  to  court  the  Ameer. 
Nor  was  this  alL  For  five  hundred  miles  Shere  AH  had  oca* 
lar  demonstration  of  the  prosperity  and  wealth,  which  are  the 
sure  accompanimeots  of  a  firm  and  peaceful  rule.  For  the 
whole  distance  he  passed  through  one  gigantic  garrison — a 
garrison,  moreover,  composed  mainly  of  British  troops.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  chief  results  of  the  Ameer 's  visit  has  been,  that  he 
has  returned  to  Afghanistan  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  has 
seen  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Britisli  Government  in 
India.  And  to  this  end  the  arrangements  appear  to  have  been 
made.   The  Durbar  itself  was  not  remarkable  for  the  splendour 
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and  brilliancy  of  its  iucidents :  as  a  gay  asscniblapre  of  feuda- 
tory Cliiefs  jj:littering  with  "  barbaric  gold  and  Orient  pearl,  " 
it  fell  far  short  of  the  Agra  Durbar  in  l^GG.  But  it  was 
intended  to  be  rather  a  UKigniticent  camp,  typical  of  the  vast 
military  strength  of  the  country.  To  render  that  camp  the 
more  imposiDg,  every  ayailabie  Britkh  officer  and  every  British 
regiment  that  oould  be  spared  from  the  vicinity,  were  drawn 
together.  And,  similarly,  it  was  with  reviews,  parades  and  sham 
fights,  that  the  Viceroy  sought  to  amuse  his  illustrious  visitor, 
and  that  not  so  much  because  such  pursuits  are  most  congenial 
to  Shere  All's  individual  tastes,  as  with  the  express  object  of 
displaying  the  superior  efficiency  of  our  Sniders  and  Armstrongs. 

For  these  reasons  the  Umballa  Durbar  will  figure  in  history 
as  one  of  the  most  prudent  and  politic  arrangements  of  which 
Oriental  annals  can  boast  Without  committing  ourselves  in 
the  least,  we  have  made  a  firm  ally  of  Afifghanistan,  and  impressed 
its  ruler  with  an  exalted  sense  of  our  power.  We  have  not 
cringed  to  the  Ameer  for  this  alliance  ;  it  has  not  been  purchased 
at  the  Ameer's  price  :  wc  have  shown  no  "weak  anxiety 
regarding  the  progress  of  Russia  in  the  East  ;  but  wo  have  so 
ordered  our  policy  as  to  bring  the  A  nicer  to  solicit  the  alli- 
ance himself.  And  then,  when  be  came,  we  showed  him  the 
strength,  as  well  as  the  genthmess,  or  indifference,  of  the  British 
lion.  We  contirnied  him  in  the  Ixilief  that  our  alliance  is  worth 
having,  and  that  our  enniiiy  might  provt^  unpleasant.  It  ma}^  be 
doubted  whether  Russia  could  have  produced  the  same  impression 
even  had  she  had  the  opportunity,  and  ventured  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Her  conquests  are  of  too  recent  a  date,  and  her 
armies  too  far  from  the  base  of  their  operations.  It  is  only 
natuml,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  Eussian  journals  should 
have  taken  umbrage  at  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  After 
a  long  period  of  hesitation«-^r  vacillation,  as  perhaps  they 
thought — ^we  have  suddenly  stolen  a  inarch  upon  tfaem.  They 
wake  to  find  us  hand  and  glove  with  the  Ameer,  and  that  not 
of  our  seeking.  And  Shere  Ali,  as  we  may  believe^  fuMy 
appreciates  the  value  of  an  alliance  with  the  British,  and  so 
long  as  he  lives,  there  is  probably  little  cause  for  uneasiness 
as  to  our  relations  with  AflTghanistan.  What  may  happen  on 
his  death,  is  of  course  hid  in  the  counsels  of  an  inscrutable 
Providenca 

The  past  quarter  has  been  big  with  promise  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  educated  natives  of  this^untiy.  It  gives  us  gveat 
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pleasure  to  record  that  one  Buiabay  aotl  three  Bengali  gentle- 
men are  among  the  selected  caudidates  who  have  beeu  success- 
ful in  the  late  examiiiatiou  for  the  India  Civil  Service*  We 
congratulate  these  gentlemen  upon  the  liuiior  they  have  doue 
themselves  and  their  country.  Their  success  will  doubtless 
encourage  many  others  to  follow  their  example.  The  highest 
prizes  in  the  political  arena  of  the  East  have  now  been  proved 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  educated  natives  of  India ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  th^  will  hesitate  to  put  forth  their 
hands  and  take  of  the  golden  »uit  But  this  is  not  alL  During 
the  last  few  weeks  an  Act  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords  which 
provides  for  the  direct  appointment  of  natives  in  this  countiy  to 
the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  without  the  necessity  for  a  previous 
competitive  examination  in  England.  This  is  a  measure  of 
political  significance,  and  seems  to  us  to  be  open  to  consider- 
able objection.  In  the  first  place,  the  success  of  no  less  than 
four  native  gentlemen  in  the  late  examination  has  practically 
demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the  assertion  that  the  Civil  Service 
was  closed  to  the  natives  of  the  country.  It  can  no  lonjjer  Ix^ 
said  to  be  impossible  for  natives  to  compete  successfuiiy  with 
Europeans  even  in  Enf}^land.  No  special  facilities  are  needed 
to  enable  a  Bengali  gentleman  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
heaven-bom  Service.  The  system  of  fair  and  equal  competition 
in  London,  which  was  mtroduced  thirteen  years  ago,  has  not  yet 
been  condemned,  and  the  natives  have  just  begun  to  show  them- 
selves equal  to  it.  Any  change  in  the  system,  therefore,  at  the 
present  moment  seemb  to  us  to  be  as  unwiisc  as  it     uucalleU  for. 

We  cannot  do  the  Secretary  of  State  the  injustice  of  sup- 
posing for  a  moment  that  this  measure  was  introduced  by  him 
merely  with  the  view  of  courting  popularity.  In  tiiat  case^  he 
must  already  have  perceived  the  utter  failure  of  the  scheme,  for 
the  Act^has  received  the  universal  condemnation  of  all  the 
educated  natives  in  the  country.  But  surely  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  must  have  perceived  the  sophism  of  which  he  was  guilty 
in  the  arguments  which  he  employed  to  confute  the  merits  of 
Lord  Lawrence's  suggestion.  Lord  Lawrence  had  proposed  to  send 
eight  native  gentlemen  annually  at  the  expense  of  Government 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  rc^et  to  say  that  the  news  has  readied 
ludia  that  two  ont  of  the  four  successful  candidatea  have  beeu  rejected, 
their  age  having  been  discovered  to  exceed  the  limit  fixed  by 
law.  Aft  the  details  of  the  case  are  not  jet  known  with  certainty,  we 
refrain  from  comment,  more  espedallj  as  we  undenfeaad  that  efforts  are 
beixig  made  to  obtaina  revoMl  ox  the  sentenGe. 
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to  compete  in  England  for  the  Civil  Service.  But  what  are  eight 
appointments,  the  Duke  asks,  compared  with  150  millions  of 
native  sul^ects  ?  To  read  the  Duke's  speech,  one  would  almost 
thiok-^we  wonder  how  many  noble  peers  do  think — that  there  are 
at  present  no  native'  gentlemen  whatever  in  the  service  of 
Goverument,  and  that  some  hundreds  or  tlionsands  of  Civilians 
are  sent  out  annually  from  England,  instead  of  about  forty  for 
all  the  three  Presidencies. 

But  without  all  this  clap-trap,  what  in  tlie  real  state  of 
the  case  ?  We  think  it  may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows. 
For  the  purpose  of  governing  the  vast  territory  which  their 
armies  had  conquered,  the  East  India  Company  required  a 
body  of  Englishmen,  who  should  make  their  Civil  Service  the 
career  and  profession  of  their  lives.  The  natives  iu  those 
days,  were  totally  unlit  for  high  office  under  our  system 
of  administetion,  and  the  conquest  was  perhaps  too  recent  to 
allow  of  their  employment  in  such  posts,  however  qualified  they 
might  have  bi^en.  Non-official  Europeans  a^ain  were  scarcely 
tolerated,  and  it  would  hardly  have  been  politic  to  entrust  the 
highest  offices  in' the  State  to  raw  adventurers  unacquainted  with 
the  country  and  its  people.  The  Service  therefore  was  naturally 
exclusive  ;  it  became  a  profession  as  much  as  the  practice  at  the 
bar  or  of  medicine,  requiring  a  particular  training  and  carrying 
with  it  certain  privileges  and  prejudices.  And  in  order  to  attract 
Englishmen  of  talent  and  ability — to  counterbalance  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  climate  and  other  drawbacks  incidental  to  a  residence 
in  this  country — the  emoluments  and  prospects  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  were  placed  upon  a  liberal  scale.  These  emolu- 
ments, nnd  the  prestige  which  the  Service  acquired  for  itself, 
soon  pointed  it  out  as  an  object  of  envy  to  outsiders,  while 
the  occasional  abuse  of  their  patronage  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
gave  colour  to  the  representations  of  their  opponents.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1856,  the  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  were 
thrown  open  to  competition,  to  all  persons  being  natural-born 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  ;  and  subsequently,  iu  1861,  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Civil  Service  was  destroyed  by  24  &  25  Vic.  cap. 
54,  by  which,  under  certain  restrictions,  persons  who  are  not 
Covenanted  Civilians,  may,  for  special  reasons,  be  appointed  even 
to  those  offices  which  are  nominedly  reserved  to  the  Service.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll's  Bill  which  lately  passed  the  House  of  Lords 
overrides  the  test  of  competition  in  the  case  of  natives  of 
India^  and  gives  the  Qovemor-General  power  to  appoint  them 
under  certain  regulations,  not  to  particular  high  appointments 
only  but  to  the  O^venanted  Civil  Service; 
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It  is  perhaps  hardly  neoessarj  in  this  country  to  point  out  that 
the  uatives  already  have  a  very  large  share  in  the  government  of 
ludia.  In  the  Uncovenanted  Service  ahnost  all  tlie  appoint- 
ments are  held  by  natives  ;  almost  all  the  Civil  Courts,  and  more 
than  half  the  Criminal  Courts,  in  Bengal  at  least,  are  presided 
over  hy  tiativc  jtidges.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  ridiculous 
to  say  that  tlie  natives  aic  not  employed  largely  in  the  admiuis- 
trition.  But  their  eniploynu  iit  in  tlie  public  service  must  not 
be  confounded  with  their  admission  into  the  Civil  Service ;  and 
that  is  the  question  with  whieh  we  are  engaged  at  present. 

If  the  Civil  Service  had  not  been  thrown  open  to  the  natives, 
it  might  have  been  permissible  to  doubt  whether  the  same 
advantages  niight  not  have  been  attaine<l  l^y  some  scbeine  less 
open  to  objection.  The  adnussiun  of  natives  into  the  Civil 
Service  has  completely  ignored  the  raisou  d'etre  of  that  iser\  ice, 
and  is  likely  to  lead  to  complications  and  responsibilities  which 
can  only  embarrass  our  future  Qovernora.  So  far  from  being  an 
economical  arrangement,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
in  favor  of  an  extends!  native  agency,  the  native  Civilians  must 
be  remunerated  at  the  high  rates  which  are  f(5und  necessary  to 
attract  Englishmen  to  this  country.  We  ourselves  should  have 
preferred  to  see  :i  certain  nund>er  of  appointments  set  apart, 
for  which  the  natives  aro  qualitied,  and  a  corresponding  reduction 
made  in  the  Civil  Service. 

But  it  is  too  late  to  consider  this  question  now ;  the  fiat  of 
the  British  Parliament  has  gone  forth,  and  natives  are  pressing 
into  the  service  and  taking  it  by  force.  Nay  more  ;  a  new  royal 
road  has  now  been  op(  ncd  to  obviate  the  difficulties  and  dangei"s 
which  beset  the  regular  patli.  A  large  native  element  in  the 
Civil  Service  must  beneefortii  be  regarded  as  a  fact.  Indeed,  if 
■we  are  to  believe  the  ^um  Prolcaa^i,,  to  debar  them  from  it  now 
would  to  be  create  a  rebtlliun  I 

This  cutieiusion  forces  us  to  consider  the  enormous  itnpor- 
tance  with  which  these  late  events  have  invested  the  proposal  to 
separate  the  Civil  Service  into  judicial  and  executive  branches. 
'With  a  large  native  element  in  the  service,  we  conceive  that 
sonic  such  separation  is  indispensable.  It  is  adnuLtcd  that 
native  gentlemen  make  excellent  judicial  officers;  two  successive 
Judges  of  the  High  Court  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  natives 
may  hold  the  highest  judicial  appointments  in  the  land  with 
honor  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  their  country.  But  with 
regard  to  executive  employment,  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  the  Bengali  gentleman  does  possess  all  those  qualities 
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which  are  icquisita  to  ensure  sucoesa  The  experiment  of 
placing  a  native  magistrate  in  charge  of  such  a  district,  say, 

as  AllahaV)ad,  seems  to  lis  to  be  fraught  with  considerable  risk. 
GrnTitod  that  he  be  as  leal  and  true  to  his  Sovereign  a"  the  stanncli- 
est  Engli'^hraan,  has  he  the  presence  of  mind,  the  m oral  courage, 
or  the  decision  of  character  which  are  so  pre-eminently  called 
for  in  some  crisis  or  other  of  abiiost  every  district  officer's 
experience  ?  A  district  as  large  as  a  county  in  England,  with 
its  population  of  a  million  of  souls,  is  a  responsible  charge 
even  for  an  Englishman,  and  it  is  not  every  English  Civilian  that 
is  really  equal  to  the  responsibility.  But  unless  some  change 
is  made  in  the  present  system  of  promotion  in  the  Civil  Service, 
we  may  expect  some  ten  years  hence,  to  find  Bengali  gentlemen 
daiming  their  right  to  occupy  this  difficult  position,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  then  for  the  Goyemment  to  ignore  their  clatma 
.  OnoB  admitted  into  the  Gvil  Service,  a  native  genUeman  is 
liable,  under  its  present  constitution,  to  be  called  upon  to  serve' 
in  many  positions  in  which  it  might  not  only  be  unfair  to  him* 
self,  but  dangerous  to  the  State  to  employ  him.  If  he  is  not 
to  take  his  regular  turn  of  promotion  and  general  duty;  the 
authorities  are  embarrassed,  and  unpleasant  complications  must 
be  the  consequence  It  is  certainly  an  invidious  thing  to  set 
aside  certain  appointments  and  to  say  that  these  shall  he  open  to 
natives  and  that  certain  others  shall  not ;  but  this  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  only  course  to  follow  in  the  presor^t  ptato  of  the 
case.  And  even  w  lih  this  restriction,  the  Government  \YilI  not 
find  itself  so  rnucli  at  liberty  to  select  for  particular  offices  with 
reference  to  special  qualifications,  as  if  the  candidates  had  been 
altogether  iu dependent  of  the  traditions  and  rivalries  of  the 
Covenanted  Civil  Service, 

In  passing  on  to  treat  of  the  great  Contempt  cases^  we  feel  our- 
selves dUm^  in  a  somewhat  delicate  position.  In  the  first 
place^  the  matter  has  ahready  been  discussed  usque  ad  mauseam^ 
and  the  bare  mention  of  Mr.  Taylor's  name  is  suggestive  of 
drowsiness  and  ennui;  and,  further,  opinions  seem  to  be  so 
greatly  in  accord  upon  the  Bubject>  that  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
worth  while  to  discuss  it  any  longer.  But  considering  the 
sensation  it  has  caused  throughout  India,  and  the  importance 
of  the  interests  which  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  at  stakes 
our  review  of  the  past  quarter  might  justly  be  condemned  as 
imperfect,  were  we  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  subject  whatever. 
The  cases  may,  isx  fact^  be  classed  within  the  cat^ory  of  earner 
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edUbrea;  aud  it  is  quite  poeaible  that  they  may  be  found  worthy 
to  occupy  a  place  iq  history. 
One  of  the  moat  remarkable  features  in  the  Tayler  case  waa 

the  completeness  with  which  the  Court,  by  a  severe,  if  not 
arbitrary,  use  of  ite  power,  alienated  from  itself  the  sympathies 
of  the  pn})lic  and  transferred  them  to  the  accused.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  sorrows.  Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Tayler s  im- 
prisonment, Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  we  beheve,  carried  with  him 
the  respect  and  sympathy  of  both  the  European  and  the  ISative 
community.  There  may  have  been  some  question  as  to  the 
policy,  if  not  the  legality,  of  a  summary  procedure  for  contempts 
like  his,  which  were  not  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  Court, 
but  that  Mr.  Tayler  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  legitimate  criti- 
cism, all  were  agreed.  That  the  liberty  of  the  Press  was  ever  en- 
dangered bv  his  arrest,  indeed,  will  scarcely  be  insisted  on  after 
Mr  Tayler^a  own  admiaedon  that  bk  lettora  contained  cbaigea 
that  were ''nnwanranted  and  wholly  without  foundation.''  But  in 
xeapect  of  the  summary  procedure  exercised  by  the  Courts  both  in 
that  case  and  in  the  subsequent  prooeedings  against  the  J^n^ltaA^ 
fMm,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Court  took  the  most  prudent 
step  to  vindicate  its  own  dignity  and  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Thia 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  forms  of  procedure,  to  enquire  whether 
the  cases  cited  by  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  are  of  sufficient  authority 
to  ser TO  as  precedents  for  the  Hi^h  Court  of  Calcutta^  or  whe- 
ther the  introduction  of  the  Crinunal  Codes  into  India  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  all  former  modes  of  procedure.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  proceedings  adopted  by  the  Court  were  per- 
fectly legal.  With  a  Chief  Justice  of  such  juridical  eminence  as 
Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  could  be  other- 
wise. But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mode  of  procedure  was 
obsolete,  and  that  it  had  not  been  put  in  force  for  a  whole 
century  previous.  And  whether  legal  or  not,  the  discussions 
in  this  case  have,  we  think,  suflSciently  demonstrated  the 
dxiDger  and  impolicy  of  so  arbitrary  a  procedure.  If  the 
denunciations  of  the  whole  Anglo-Indian  Press  are  to  count  for 
anything,  a  repetition  of  these  proceedings  is  an  impossibility. 

But  the  most  tantalizing  feature  in  these  cases  has  been  thdr 
utter  barrenness  in  definite  results.  Mr.  Tayler  submitted  and 
apologised,  and  we  had  no  exposition  of  the  law  of  Contempt, 
After  three  daj^s*  able  argument^  tibe  J^n^Zi^Atium  explained 
away  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^ cruel, "and  the  public  was 
again  disappointed;  the  rule  was  discharged.  Matters  are  thus 
Mt  pretty  mudi  hk  the  same  state  where  they  weie  before ;  and 
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the  only  point  which  appears  to  have  been  settled  is  the  precise 
form  in  which  an  apology  should  be  worded.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  any  future  Chief  Justice  who  cares  to  brave  such 
a  storm  of  popular  indisfnation  as  that  ^vliich  Sir  Barnes  Peacock 
has  just  passed  through,  to  arrest  of  his  own  motion  a  peace- 
able citizen,  and  put  him  on  his  trial  for  contempt  of  Court.  The 
only  safeguard  which  the  public  have,  lies  in  the  unwillingness 
of  most  men  to  court  each  expressions  of  popular  disapproyaL 

It  will  scarcely  be  thought  that  Sir  Barnes  Beaoock  added  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Gburt  over  which  he  presides  by  the  explana- 
tion which  followed  the  dischioge  of  the  rule  against  the  English' 
mem.  It  is  always  an  unfortunate  circumstance  when  a  Court's 
proceedings  require  earp]anation»  and  Sir  Barnes's  explanation  was 
an  admission  that  his  proceedings  were  either  not  understood 
or  not  approved  by  the  public  The  tables  had,  in  fact,  been 
turned,  from  the  Englishman  and  Mr,  Tayler,  upon  Sir  Barnes 
Peacock  ;  the  question  was  no  longer  whether  a  contempt  had 
been  committed,  but  whether  Sir  Barnes's  proceedings  were  legal, 
justifiable  and  constitutional.  And  this  was  the  point  on  which 
Sir  BameR  condescended  to  offer  an  explanation.  But  that  expla- 
nation is  deprived  of  its  chief  value  as  a  declaration  of  the  law  for 
future  guidance,  by  the  fact  that  the  points  therein  laid  down 
had  not  heeu  previously  argued  by  counsel.  The  force  of  some  of 
the  reasons  aud  arguments  employed  has  aheady  been  impugned 
by  the  Pioneer,  aud  we  must  therefore  repeat  our  regret  that,  ^ 
as  an  exposition  of  the  law  of  Contempt,  the  whole  proceedings 
have  been  barren  of  any  definite  result 

And  now  let  us  hope  that  the  case  will  be  allowed  to  drop 
into  oblivion*  Sir  Barnes  Peacock's  services  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
public  during  a  long  and  eventful  career  have  not  been  such 
that  his  proceedings  in  this  matter  can  be  allowed  to  out- 
weigh the  debt  of  gratitude  which  every  Englishman  in  India 
owes  him.  When  Sir  Barnes's  biography  comes  to  be  written, 
there  will  be  much  to  set  against  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Tayler 
and  the  rule  against  the  Englishman^ 

The  revelations  brought  to  light  in  the  Dov*  ton  College  scandal 
are  not  only  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  the  injury  winch  they 
cannot  help  causing  that  institution,  but  as  exhibiting  the  low  tone 
of  morality  aud  the  defective  system  of  moral  training  prevailing 
in  one  of  our  first  Anglo-Indian  schools.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  add  our  voice  to  the  general  condemnation  of  a  system  which 
could  allow  of  boys  being  kept  in  the  Doveton  College  after  the 
exposure  of  ofienccs  which,  even  in  Ihe  Madiab.-ja,  arc  punished 
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with  immediate  expulsion.  This  laxity  ot  discipline,  for  which 
both  masters  and  committee  are  responsible,  has  fostered  a 
disen^o  which,  it  is  to  Ix;  feared,  has  spread  throughout  the 
school  with  its  coml|)till^^  influences.  If  the  boys  who  lately 
appeared  aa  witnesses  m  the  High  Court  are  to  be  regarded  as 
average  specimens  of  the  "  Doveton  Heroes, "  it  is  perhaps 
de.sirable  that  their  numbers  shonld  be  limited.  But  still  we 
cannot  regard  tliem  as  insignificant,  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  avoid 
them,  as  wc  should  avoid  vipers,  toads  and  other  noxious  reptiles. 
The  poisonous  virus  will  work,  even  in  the  limited  sphere  of 
aetion  of  a  "  Doveton  Hero,"  and  therefore  such  discloeures 
suggest  unpleasant  fears  for  the  morality  of  the  next  generation  of 
Ef»t  Indians,  and  show  the  grave  lesponsibilty  of  those  to  whose 
charge  boys  are  entrusted  in  the  Parental  Academy.  The 
JUnglishman  tmly  says,  that  the  case  is  "an  clo([uent  yet 
melancholy  comment  on  the  desire  felt  by  Auglo-Indian  parents 
to  educate  their  children  at  home ; "  but  unfortunately  the 
number  of  those  who  are  compelled,  from  straightened  means, 
to  have  recourse  to  schools  in  this  country,  forms  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  Bishop  Cotton's 
Hill  Schools,  in  which  it  may  be  trusted  the  boys  breathe  a  purer 
nmrnl,  as  well  as  a  purer  physical  atmosphere,  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  such  revelations  as  those  attending  the  Doveton  College. 
If  the  Secretary  of  State  will  but  sanction  that  Railway  to  Dar- 
^  jceling,  there  are  hundreds  of  parents  in  Calcutta  who  will 
owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  amelioration  that  will 
thereby  be  effected  in  the  conditions  of  English  education  in  India. 

The  schism  in  the  Lutheran  Mission  at  Banchi  has  excited  an 
amount  of  interest  and  attention  which  ecclesiastical  matters 
seldom  command  in  this  country.    There  has  been  indeed  in 
India  a  singular  unanimity  of  opinion.    The  junior  missionaries 
and  their  champion,  Pastor  Ansoige,  have  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
found  a  single  independent  advocata     Whatever  controveri^ 
there  has  been,  has  turned,  not  upon  the  merits  of  the  original 
dispute^  but  upon  the  part  which  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  took 
in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.    The  opinion  has  been  expressed 
in  some  quarters  that  the  Bishop  acted  with  undue  precipitation, 
but  the  Friend  of  India,  which  is  the  chief  exponent  of  this  view, 
has  uniformly  assumed  an  unfriendly  attitude  towards  Bishop 
Milman,  and  the  fact  that  the  ejected  missionaries  preferred  tlie 
communion  of  the  Church  of  England  to  that  of  the  Free  Kirk, 
it  has  been  hinted,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  acconnt  for  the  qualified 
patronage  with  which  the  Friend  has  favored  liiem. 
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It  may  be  fairly  said  that  wc  are  now  in  posfsossion  of  all  the 
materials  for  formiug  a  judgmeut  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 
The  last  few  mails  have  brought  us  the  remoustrances  of  the 
Berlin  Committee,  and  we  recoi^nise  in  their  tone  a  sense  of 
wrong  as  keen  as  that  which  has  been  aroused  amonir  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Batsch  and  his  colleagues.    A  long  communication  ap- 
peared in  the  Friend  of  India,  of  June  1 7th,  from  a  gentleman 
who  is  describe"!  as  holdinqf  a  high  ecclesiasticixl  position  in  Berlin; 
and  a  il^lr.  Cariyle,  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  who  resides 
in  that  city,  has  also  sent  to  the  Times  a  plea  that  the  Berlin  au- 
thorities may  be  heard.  From  first  to  last  the  Berlin  Committee  has 
beea  most  unforttinate  in  its  representatives.  Of  Pastbr  Ansoige 
we  need  only  say,  that  people  were  simpi  j  puzzled  at  finding  that 
so  exoeptionall J  arbitraij  and  wrong-headed  a  man  should  have 
been  commissioned  to  armnge  a  matter  in  which  more  than  ordi- 
nary tact  and  judgment  were  indispensabla   The  correspondent 
of  the  Friend  of  India,  to  whom  we  have  referred,  though  he 
gives  us  some  insight  into  the  line  of  argument  adopted  in 
Berlin,  becomes  at  times,  either  from  ignorance  of  English  or 
some  other  reason,  simply  unintelligible.    What  can  be  made 
of  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  : — "  He  [the  Bishop]  hopes 
perhaps  that  the  predominant  Gov^ernmental  power  of  England  in 
India  may  gain  an  easy  victory  over  an  isolated  mission  work 
of  the  Germans.    Besides,  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Milman,  is  the  most 
articulate  (sic)  man  belonging  to  the  Puseyite  and  High  Clinrch 
Ritualists  J  and  his  whole  conduct  seems  to  have  a  one-sided 
confessional  direction. " 

Looking,  then,  to  the  facts  of  the  case  as  stated  from  Ranchi 
and  from  Berlin,  we  cordially  sympathise  with  the  original  in- 
tention of  the  Home  CommiLtcc  to  develope  the  educational 
resources  of  the  mission  and  to  approach  the  Kols  in  their  own 
vernacular.  Nor  are  we  prepared  entirely  to  absolve  Mr.  Batsch 
and  his  colleagues  from  having  failed  to  cooperate  heartily  with 
the  Committee  in  this  object  Tet,  after  five-and-twenty  years 
of  labor,  men  naturally  become  conservative  to  a  fault  as  to 
their  own  method,  and  especially  when  that  method  has  resulted 
in  an  unparalleled  success.  Mr.  Batsch  and  his  friends  had  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  They  had  waited  in  prayer  and 
in  patience  through  years  in  which  their  efforts  were  singularly 
fruitless,  but  from  the  time  the  tide  turned  in  1850,  their  success 
has  been  more  and  more  marked.  To  us  it  seems  that  something 
was  due  even  to  the  prejudices  of  such  men.  Those  prejudices 
might  be  deplored^  but  they  should  have  been  gently  de^t  with. 
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The  fiiflhop  of  Calcutta  has  been  blamed  for  acting  with 
undue  haste  :  it  aeeaiB  to  us  that  this  charge  lies  more  fairly 
at  the  door  of  the  Home  Committea  They  were  bound  to 
weigh  and  to  foresee  the  inevitable  oonsequences  of  such  aa 
UDcompromisiiig  policy  as  they  adopted ;  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  discover  either  the  sympathy  of  the  Eng- 
lish residents  for  these  meo,  evinced  as  it  was  by  a  generous 
and  systematic  liberality  to  the  Mission,  or  the  attachment  of 
the  K61  Christians  to  their  spiritual  fathers.  To  present  suck 
an  ultimatum  as  Pastor  Ansoige  attempted  to  enforce,  was  a 
direct  provocation  to  secession.  It  really  left  the  older  mis- 
sionaries no  other  alternative.  For,  under  the  new  constitution 
to  wliicli  they  were  reqtn'red  to  submit,  Mr.  Batsch,  while 
DomiiKilIy  retaining  his  position  as  head  of  the  Mission,  would 
have  1)0^11  so  only  in  semblance,  as  lie  was  associated  with  two  of 
the  younger  missionaries,  who  had  beea  ius  pronounced  opponents 
throughout  these  differences,  and  would,  on  all  occasions,  iiave 
been  out-v^-toLl  by  them.  Mr.  Herzog,  to  whose  management  of 
the  tempuiaiities  of  the  Mission  Messrs.  Schioder  and  Atkinson 
bore  the  highest  testimony,  was  deprived  of  all  share  in  its 
mauagement  It  was,  moreover,  no  triiliDg  inconsistency  that 
after  Herr  Ansorge  had  refused  to  absolve  Messrs.  &itsch 
and  Herzog  from  the  chaiges  of  misappropriating  the  funds 
ol  the  Mission,  he  should  haye  been  ready  to  place  Uie  former 
in  the  position  even  of  its  nominal  head.  It  is  right  to  observe 
that  the^administration  of  the  Mission  property  by  the  three  oldor 
Missionaries  was  amply  vindicated  in  the  report  of  Messia, 
Schroder  and  Atkinson,  to  which  reference  has  been  just  made. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the- responsibility  of  the  rupture 
rests  with  the  home  authorities  and  their  headstrong  represen* 
sentative^  whose  proceedii^  the^  have  sanctioned  and  made 
their  own,  and  that  the  Senior  missionaries  were  virtually  ejected. 
As  to  the  Bis1iop*s  consequent  action,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written  on  this  part  of  the  history,  we  do  not  think  tluit 
the  difficulties  by  which  the  Bishop  was  beset  have  been 
clearly  apprehended.  The  demaud  made  upon  him  was  not 
simply  a  question  of  the  reception  of  the  seccders  and  their 
flock  into  the  Church  of  En^ud.  There  was  a  pressuig  need 
for  material  suppoi  i — the  means  of  subsistence  for  these  men. 
The  English  residents  in  Chuta  Nagpore  were  subscribing  largely, 
but  they  could  not 'bear  the  entire  burden.  The  Bishop  was 
therefore,  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  two  great  Missionary  So- 
cieties of  the  Church.    Ilti  lust  applied  to  the  Church  Missionary 
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Society,  but  found  them  indisposed  to  undertake  the  Mission. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  subsequently 
engaged  to  supply  four  hundred  rupees  a  month.  But  neither 
of  these  societies,  by  their  constitution,  could  have  guaranteed 
support  to  any  body  of  missionariea  not  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England.  The  ordination  of  the  Lutheran 
Pastors,  therefore,  followed  as  a  necessity  upon  their  receiving 
maintenance  from  either  of  tiie  Church  Societies. 

Jt  has  l>een  urged  that  the  Bishop  should  not  have  taken  this 
decisive  stop  without  comniunicating  with  the  Berlin  Committee. 
Not  only  did  the  residents  at  Ranchi  and  the  K61s  earnestly 
press  him  for  a  decision,  but  he  knew  that  a  singularly  tem- 
perate remonstrance  from  the  local  supporters  of  the  Mission 
had  been  treated  with  contumely,  and  that  no  answer  had  been 
vouchsafed.  He  can  scarcely  be  blamed  ior  ret  using  to  expose 
himself  to  a  like  indignity.  If  any  one  had  a  claim  to  be  heard 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  it  was  those  who  knew  the  drctim- 
stances  of  the  Mission,  and  had  shown  an  active  interest  in  it  for 
years.  When  they  had  failed  not  only  to  sun  a  hearing  hut  to 
obtain  even  common  courtesy,  we  cannot  mink  ihat  the  media- 
tion of  the  Bishop  would  have  been  more  sncoessfoL 
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Bibliotheca  Indica :  a  collection  of  Oriental  Works  pub» 

lished  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
1.    The   Ain-i-Akbari  by  Abijil  Fazl-i-Mabarik-i-Allcmi, 

edited  by  H.  Blochmanny  M.A.,  Calcutta  Madrasah. 
%    The  Ain-i-Akbari  of  Abut  Fazl-i-Allami,  translated 

from  the  original  Persian,  by  H.  Blochviann,  M.A,, 

AsiiiuUjL7U  Professor,  Calcutta  Madrasah 

WE  cannot  allow  another  numh^  of  the  Review  to  isAie  with- 
out noticbg  a  most  useful  and  remarkable  work  which  is 
now  being  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  BengM.  The  Aimri-AIAafi  of  Abut  Fazl-i-AMmi,  is  at 
once  the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult  work  in  the 
whole  range  of  Persian  literature.  For  historical  purposes^  and 
as  affording  an  insight  into  Mahomedan  rule  in  India  under 
tiie  most  distinguished  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  the  value  of 
the  Am  can  scarcely  be  ovenatod.  It  was  with  no  small 
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satisfactiou,  tliercforo,  tliat  wo  licnni,  some  two  years  ngo,  that  tho 
Government  had  sanctioned  a  special  grant  of  Rs.  5,000  for  the 
publication  of  the  Persian  text.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  the 
Asiatie  Society,  and  the  task  of  editing  it  was  entrusted  to  Pro- 
fessor H.  Blodiniann,  of  the  Calcutta  Madrassa,  probably  the  first 
Persian  scholar  we  have  in  India  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Bloch- 
manu  has  just  published  the  eighth  Fasciculus  of  the  text,  having 
thus  completed  alK)ut  one-half  of  the  entire  work.  The  editiou 
is  Insed  upon  a  "  very  old  and  excellent  '  manuscript  belong- 
ing to  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  is  enriched  for  Oriental  scholars 
hy  lectionea  variantes  from  nine  other  manascripts  which  are 
thus  described  by  the  editor 
A  MSi  belonging  to  Faqir  Sayjrid  Qamaruddio  of  Lahore. 
A  large  parchment  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  closely  agreeing  with  the  preceding. 

A  MS.  belonging  to  His  Highness  Nawilb  Sziysrud-din 
of  Luh^rti  (Delhi). 

The  Delhi  lithographed  edition  of  the  Airiy  by  Sayyid 
Ahmad.  The  greater  part  of  the  Bxd  book  of  the  is 
wanting  in  this  edition. 

A  MS.  belonging  to  Hafiz  Ahmad  Husain  of  Sahartinpora 
It  contains  numerous  errors. 

A  MS.  belonging  to  the  J^ort  William  College.  It  contains 
only  parts  of  the  A  i7i* 

Three  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  Being  incom- 
plete and  most  incorrect,  they  have  been  but  rarely  quoted 
in  the  notes,  though  their  readings  have  been  collated  m  all 
difficult  passages. 

The  Bibliotheca  Indica  of  the  Asiatic  Society  is  a  noble 
repertory  of  Oriental  classics,  but  Mr.  Blochmann*s  text  of  the 
Ain-i-Akbari  is  the  first  critical  edition,  we  believe,  of  any  Persian 
or  Aiabic  work  which  has  yet  been  published  by  the  Society. 
This  fact  alone  speaks  weU  for  the  progress  of  Oriental  scholar- 
ship in  this  conntry ;  and  we  trust  that  the  present  edition  of 
the  Ain  will  inaugurate  a  more  critical  era  generally  in  the 
history  of  the  Society's  pubUcationa  If  the  Asiatic  Society  is 
unable  to  place  confideiice  in  the  industry  and  erudition 
of  those  whom  it  selects  to  edit  the  BMiotJieca 
Indica,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  that  it  should  pretend  to 
do  no  more  than  give  the  crude  text;  but  if  the  task  is 
entrusted  to  really  competent  men,  we  do  not  see  why 


*  This  was  the  manuaeript  used  by  Gladwin  for  his  tranalatioo. 
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Oriental  works  should  not  be  as  fully  and  critically  edited 
as  any  of  the  Western  classics.  India  surely  offers  a  wide 
field  for  the  collection  and  collation  of  both  private  and 
public  manuscripts,  and  liiere  are  other  advantages  which  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  in  Europe.  The  printing 
of  the  mere  text,  without  critical  notes,  pre&oe  or  index,  is  no 
doubt  a  valuable  contribution  to  Oriental  liteiature ;  but  it  is 
scarcelj  the  contribution  we  should  expect  from  the  antecedents 
of  the  Asiatic  Sodety  of  Bengal 

Hr.  Blochmann  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  editing  the  mere 
Persian  text  of  the  Ain-i-Akhari;  he  is  also  engaged  in  publish- 
ing a  full  and  literal  English  translation.  The  only  English 
edition  that  we  possess  at  present  is  that  published  originally 
by  Gladwin  in  1 786.  Gladwin's  translation  is  both  imperfect  and 
incomplete  ;  it  is  rather  an  abstract  or  reaumd  of  the  Ain  than 
a  translation,  while  part  of  the  second  and  third  books,  and  the 
whole  of  the  fifth,  comprising  the  sayings  of  Akbar,  are  entirely 
omitted.  As  a  sample  of  the  importance  of  some  of  these 
omitted  portions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  long  list  of 
poets,  philosophers,  and  other  notal)lcs  of  Akbar's  Court,  ^vhich 
Gladwin  mistook  for  a  poem  by  Faizi  "  of  about  600  couplets." 
The  A iit-i-Ahbari,  as  we  said  above,  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult Persian  books  that  has  ever  been  written.  It  is  stated 
by  a  contemporary  writer  that  Abul  Fazl  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  antiquated  style  of  the  earliest  Persian  writers 
after  Mahomed, — a  style  which  is  characterized  as  not  only 
harsh  and  unpleasing  to  the  ear,  but  as  being  almost  un- 
intelligible to  the  generality  of  readers*  Gladwin  himself 
says : — "  The  author  in  this  part  of  his  work  *  is  uncommonly 
ohscure,  from  having  adopted  a  style  that  was  almost  obsolete 
two  centuries  ago/'  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  important^  above 
all  things,  that  a  translation  of  the  Ain  should  be  literal ;  this 
condition  ignored,  we  have  no  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
work.  Glwlwin's  translation  unfortunately  is  not  a  literal  one^ 
and  in  many  passages  it  is  extremely  inaccurate.  We  select 
the  following  passage,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Blochmann's  translation  over  Giadinn's. 
It  is  taken  from  Chapter  77 

Gladwin.  Blochmann. 

"  The  most  striking  proof  of  his  *'  A  more  remarkable  case  is  the 

miraculous  powers  ia  the  follow-  **  foUowinff  : — A  simjple-minded  re- 

lug  : — talkatiTe  ignorant  re-  "  elmwhaa  out  oiF  his  toDgue,  and 

*  The  iim  is  only  the  third  volume  of  Abul  Fasl's  AJtbarndmak 
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**  oluse  e&iil,  '  If  there  be  anv  la- 
** '  tout  good  «a  me,  it  behoTetn  yon 
"  '  to  briug  it  to  perfeotion  ; '  and 
havin*:^  s«»  8aid,  he  fell  down  iu  a 
truoce  at  the  threshold  of  the 
**  nalaos.  The  dftf  wm  not  endecT 
**  kloi«  be  obtained  hie  with." 

Tol.  I,  p.  16.5. 
(Edition  of  18C0.) 


throw  iug  it  towards  the  thres* 
•«  hold  ef  the  palaee^aaidt—' If  that  - 
*«  *  certain  blissful  thoufrht  which  I 
'*  *  jiiflt  now  have,  has  heen  put  into 
"  *  heart  b?  Goti,  my  tongue 
*•  *  Will  get  well :  for  tlie  sincerity 
** '  of  my  belief  must  lead  to  a  happy 
**  '  issue.'    The  day  wna  not  ended 

'*  before  he  obtained  h  ?  wish  '* 

Vol.  i,  p.  iG5. 


In  tfad  above  anecdote  Gladirm's  tnnslation  is  not  only  unin- 
telligible,  but  it  discloses  no  miracle  at  all,  and  liSlphiiiatcme  may 
therefore  be  exctued  (ot  denying  that  Akbar  ever  advanced 
pretensions  to  miraoubus  power.    Abui  Fasl  does  not  indeed 

explain  how  the  recluse  contrived  to  express  himself  after  he  had 
cut  out  his  tongue,  but  probably  he  would  tell  tis  that  that  was 
only  a  part  of  the  miracle.  However  tliat  may  be,  it  does  not 
require  any  very  abstruse  knowledtre  of  Persian  to  see  that 
Mr.  F>lochmann's  translation  is  the  more  accurate.  And  as  a 
iuieiguer,  we  trust  Mr.  Blochmann  will  allow  us  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  ease  and  defiance  which  characterize  his  translation 
tliiougliout.  In  translating  a  difficult  word  like  the  Ain,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  write  gra-cefully  even  in  the  mother- 
tongue,  but  the  author  of  the  translation  beioie  us  has  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  the  periods  of  Abul  Fazl  with  remarkable 
elcganoe  in  a  language  which  is  not  his  own. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  at  this  stage  of  the  woric  to  estimate 
the  full  histortcaL  value  of  the  informatioii  whioh  Mr.  Blocfa* 
mann's  translation  of  the  Ain  promises  to  open  up  to  us. 
But  alreadj  his  labon  have  served  to  exhibit  the  rdigious 
character  of  Akbar  in  a  new  light .  Hitherto  we  have  been 
content  to  regard  that  great  man  as  the  most  tolerant  of  all 
the  followers  of  Mahomed  ;  somewhat  unorthodox  and  freOi* 
thinking  perhaps^  but  still  a  Mahoraedan.  A  victorious 
autocrat,  a  follower  of  the  most  bigoted  faith  on  the  faco  of 
the  earth — a  faith  which  takes  for  its  watchword,  **Tho 
Koran  or  the  sword  — we  have  admired  the  Musalman  emperor 
who  allowed  religious  freedom  and  equality  to  Mahomedan, 
•  IJindu,  Paisee  and  Christian,  alike.  Akbar  the  Great  has  been 
represented  not  only  as  one  of  the  noblest  characters  that  the 
world  has  ever  produced,  but  as  a  ruler  far  in  advance  of  the 
principles  and  times  in  which  he  lived.  But  Mr.  Blochmann 
tells  a  different  tale.  He  pictures  Akbar  to  us  as  in  turns  the 
renegade  from  Islam,  the  eclectic  philosopher,  the  Hinduized 
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Parsoc,  the  author  and  object  of  a  new  Divine  Faith.  Akbar, 
it  seems,  began  by  renouncing  the  creed  of  his  fathers,  and 
ended  by  establishing  a  new  creed  of  his  own.  He  disbelieved  in 
the  prophet,  and  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  rest  of  the  world 
believe  in  himself.  This,  we  beheve,  is  a  new  view  of  Abkar's 
character.  It  is  quite  true  that  Akbar  practised  rehgious 
toleration,  but  it  was  only  after  he  had  renounced  the 
Islam.  It  is  quite  true  that  at  one  period  of  his  career 
he  was,  as  Elphinstone  says,  a  pure  deist ;  but  this  is  not 
tbe  whole  statement  of  the  case.  Akbar  did  not  stop  at 
Deism.  It  would  seem  that  be  was  so  worked  upon  by  his 
own  imnoderate  vanitj  and  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers^ 
that^  according  to  Mr.  Blochmann,  he  ultimately  believed  that 
he  was  God.  That  he  encouraged  this  belief  in  others^  that  he 
was  quite  willing,  and  indeed  anxious,  to  be  the  object  of  wor- 
ship and  adoration,  cannot  be  doubted.  Elphinstone,  indeed, 
denies  that  Akbar  ever  entertained  the  least  intention  of  laying 
claim  to  supernatural  illumination,  but  Elphinstone  makes  too 
little  allowaace,  we  think,  for  the  change  which  took  place  in 
Akbar  s  religious  views  from  time  to  time  with  the  growth  of  the 
new  faith.  Even  Gladwin,  who  is  probably  a  better  authority, 
seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  admit  a  claim  of  this  nature 
on  Akbar's  part.  "  Nor  should  it  be  considered  as  a  weak 
"  part  of  his  character,"  writes  Gladwin  in  his  preface,  "that  he 
"  wished  to  be  regarded  as  one  who  was  under  the  influence  of 
**  Divine  inspiration,  since  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
**  his  motives  for  endeavouring  to  inculcate  this  notion  were  purely 
**  political."  Partly,  no  doubt ;  but  political  motives  will  scarcely 
aiibrd  a  sufficient  explanation.  Akbar  may  possibly  have  seen  the 
policy  of  religious  toleration  :  he  may  even  have  calculated  the 
advantages  which  would  result  to  the  Empire  if  he  could  succeed 
in  cementing  together  its  discordant  elements  by  the  bond  of 
ft  new  fidth.  Bnt  to  have  purpose! based  that  new  Mth  on  his 
own  individual  petensions  to  Divinity  would  obviously  have 
been  as  short-sighted  a  policy  as  it  was  in  the  end  disas- 
trons.  Bather  would  we  believe  that  Akbar  was  led  on 
step  by  step  by  his  own  innate  vanity,  by  his  sense  of  power, 
and  by  the  adulation  of  those  around  him,  until,  like  the 
Koman  Augustus,  he  ended  by  claiming  Divine  honors.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  his  career,  Akbar  denied  the  possibility  of 
inspiration ;  at  its  close  he  claimed  it  for  himself.  When  he 
founded  his  new  religion,  it  was  as  the  exponent  of  an  eclectic 
philosophy ;  while  abjuring  Islam,  he  engrafted  on  his  faith  the 
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doctrines  and  practices  of  other  religions  ;  there  was  some  good, 
as  he  said,  in  all  ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  him  accepting  the 
Hindu  doctrine  of  the  transmigratiou  of  souls,  respectirifr  cows  as 
sacred,  and  tal<ing  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  hoa^ia  sacrifice 
worshipping  the  sun  and  fire  with  the  Parsees,  and  having  his 
son  Morad  instructed  by  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries.  His 
philosophy  made  him  an  ulolator,  and  as  an  idolater,  he  himself 
required  as  much  protection  aud  toleration  as  the  meanest  of 
his  own  subjecu.  iitiice  he  was  eminently  tolerant  and 
liberal.  But  a  change  in  his  character  seems  to  have  dated 
from  the  day  when  he  was  persuaded  to  assume  ibe  office 
of  Mvjtahid,  From  that  day  Akbar  waa  the  highest  authority 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  which  with  Mahomedans 
is  synooymons  with  religion.  He  became  Head  at  onoe  of 
Church  and  State^  without  even  inspiration  as  a  guide»  and 
from  this  position  the  transition  was  easy  and  natural  to 
that  of  Qod's  representative  on  earth.  A  new  State 
religion  was  now  estaolished,  in  which  "  God's  representative 
was  undoubtedly  set  forth  as  an  object  of  worship^  The 

Divine  Faith  was  the  natural  outcome  of  a  long  course 
of  infidelity,  free-thinking,  vanity  and  adulation.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  one  pre-conceived  design  running  throughout.  On 
the  contrary,  Akbar,  like  Mahomed,  seems  to  have  been  urged 
on  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  action  of  those  about 
him,  to  take  up  a  position  at  the  close  of  his  career,  which,  at 
its  comiiKiicenient,  he  had  never  contemplated.  Nay,  the 
emperor  who  began  by  proclaiming  religious  equality  and 
universal  toleration,  was  subsequently  induced  to  persecute 
the  'Ulam^k,s,  and  to  pluii<ler  and  expel  those  Sunni  iamiiies  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  Faith. 

For  a  fuller  exposition  of  Mr.  Blochmann's  views  on  this 
subject,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  a  long  note  at  page 
167  of  his  translation,  and  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
Possibly,  Mr.  Blochmann  goes  further  than  his  autborities  will 
warranty  when  he  states  that  Akbar  ultimately  belioTed  himself 
to  be  God.  That  he  was  desirous  of  inspiring  such  a  belief  in 
others^  will,  we  think,  admit  of  no  doubt  But  Abul  Fazl  tells 
us  that^  while  pretending  to  possess  miraculous  powers,  Akbar 
would  secretly  smile  at  the  creduhty  of  the  people  who  believed 
in  him.    He  was  a  worshipper  of  the  sun  up  to  the  very  last. 

The  Fife  of  Akbar  will  have  to  be  re-written  in  the  light  of  these 
new  discoveries  ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  character 
has  hitherto  been  greatly  misunderstood.  Meanwhile  we  would 
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submit  that  Mr.  BlochmauD's  laborsa  fiford  an  example  of  the 

important  results  which  may  fairly  be  expected  from  wider 
researches  into  the  native  sources  of  Mahomedan  history.  We 
strongly  recoiumend  the  Asiatic  Society  to  have  ail  its  histories 
translated. 


Fhumce  and  Mevenue  Accounts;  and  MUceUcmeoua  Statia- 
Hc8  reUUing  to  the  finmoea  of  BriMi  India.  Fmi  L 
CcHmtta;  1869* 

Amwud  8UUement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  British 
India  wUh  Foreign  cowniriea,  and  of  me  Oocutmg  Trade 
between  ^  several  Preside  neiee  in  the  year  ended  ^dth  AprU 
1 867,  together  with  miscellaneoua  atatistiee  reUxti/ng  to  the 
Foreign  Trade  of  British  India  from  various  periods  to 
186G-67.  PMiahed  by  order  of  ^  Oovernor^Qenerod  in 
CouwnL  1869. 

THE  present  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  two  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  our  statistical  knowledge  of  India— 
the  one  relating  to  Indian  finance,  and  the  other  to  our  foreis^n 
and  coasting  trade.  Both  volumes  are  the  first  of  a  proposed 
annual  edition  of  statistics  on  the  subject,  and  for  this  reason 
they  deserve  more  th-in  a  passing  notice  at  our  hands.  They 
afibrd  ample  promise  that  the  cliaiges  which  have  been  so  ofteu 
brought  against  the  Qovernment  of  India  of  its  shortcomings 
in  respect  of  the  statistios  of  this  empire,  will  before  long 
have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact  Tlu9  Indian  Government 
has  most  valuable  statistical  informatbn  at  its  command,  and 
it  is  now  evincing  a  desire  to  make  it  more  generally  available 
to  the  public 

The  Finance  and  Revenue  accounts  now  published  give 
the  simple  details  of  the  finances  of  India  from  1861*62,  that 
being  the  first  year  in  which  the  Budget  system  came  into 
operation.  A  second  part  is  promised  shortly,  giving  "  tables 
illustrative  of  various  aspects  in  which  the  financea  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  whole  or  in  relation  to  the  divisions  of  the 
empire,"  and  this  part  "will  contain  a  statistical  record  of  the 
financial  progress  of  British  India  from  1792-93."  Kecog- 
nizing  as  we  do  the  value  and  importance  of  what  has  already 
been  accomplished,  we  look  forward  with  some  impatience  to 
the  publication  of  the  second  part. 
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Those  wlio  will  take  iha  trouble  to  look  into  the  other 
vuhinie  of  statistics,  whiL-li  has  been  published  regard iug  the 
foreigu  and  coa.stiiig  trade  of  British  India  fur  the  year  ended 
iiOiU  April  18G7,  will  fiad  abundant  evidence,  if  such  be  want- 
ing, of  the  growing  importance  and  prospenty  of  this  country. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  tables  in  the  volume  are  those 
which  exhibit  the  steady  increase  of  our  foreign  trade  from 
1834-35  to  1866-67.  In  that  period  of  thirty-two  years,  the 
trade  of  India  has  increased  seven^fold  ;  its  most  lema^ble 
expansion  haviog  taken  place  during  the  last  decade,  within 
which  it  has  more  than  doubled  itself.  The  foreign  trade  of 
British  India  is  now  worth  more  than  one  hundred  millions  * 
sterlin nr  per  annum.  This  trade  gives  employment  to  npwacds 
of  twelve  thousand  vesselsi  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  oi  more 
than  four  millions. 

The  statistics  rofrnrding  the  coasting  trade  are  not  so  complete 
or  valuable  as  they  might  be,  fiDiu  the  circumstance  that  the 
returns  relate  to  the  trade  lieiwt-eu  the  sevtral  Presidencies 
only,  and  not  to  the  trade  between  different  ports.  It  is  an 
inter-portnl  trade  alone  which  can  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
coasting  trade  of  any  country,  though,  for  administrative 
purposes,  it  may  also  be  desirable  to  calculate  it  as  between  the 
several  Provinces  of  the  empire.  But  partial  and  iucouiplutc  as 
the  returns  of  au  intcr-piovmcial  coasting  trade  must  necessarily 
be,  they  show  that  it  is  worth  some  twenty-two  millions  sterling, 
and  that  some  twenty-five  thousand  craf^  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  over  three  millions,  entered  and  deafed  daring  the 
year. 

The  credit  of  pabHsbing  these  two  volumes  is  dne  to  the 
Financial  Department  It  was  in  Mr.  Massey's  time^  we  be- 
lieve^  that  a  statistical  branch  of  the  Financial  Office  was  first 
oiganized,  although  the  Statistical  Committee  had  been  called  in* 
to  existence  some  time  previously;  In  these  trade  and  navigation 
returns,  prepared,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  upon  the  model  of 
those  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  we  see  some  of 
the  most  satisfactory  work  that  the  Committee  has  turned  out% 
It  is  notorious  that  the  gentlemen  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Financial  Department  are  eminently  gifted  with  the  power 
of  perceiving  and  valtiing  rjic  urcr  and  importance  of  statistics  ; 
and  it  is  doubtless  to  tins  circumstance,  in  some  m>  asnre,  that 
wo  owe  the  ]jresont  activity  of  the  Department  in  this  du'ection. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  statistics  are  destined  to  play  a 
much  more  important  part  in  the  history  oi  our  government  in 
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India  than  thoy  have  yet  done,  and  every  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  tbem  is  particularly  Taiuable  at  the  present  time. 


The  Malay  ArchipeUtgo :  ike  Land  of  ihe  Orang-Utan  and 
ths  Bird  of  Paradise,  A  Narrative  of  Travel,  with  ettidiea 
of  Man  and  Nature.  By  Alfred  Eiissel  WalJaoe.  Two  voI& 
£ondon ;  MacmiUaw  &  Co.  1869. 

MR.  Wallaoe^s  "  Malay  Archipelago  is  one  of  those  books  to 
which  it  ia  impossible  to  do  justice  in  a  brief  notice.  The 
subjects  of  which  he  treats  are  so  Yarious  aud  of  so  peculiar  an 
inteiest  in  this  countiy,  that  we  can  only  hope  that  it  may  be 
In  our  power  to  praent  our  readeis  in  the  next  number  with 
a  more  worthy  review  of  bis  labours  than  can  possibly  appear 
in  this.  Mr.  Wallace  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists 
of  the  day,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  connection  with 
what  is  knovrn  as  the  Dar^vinian  tlieory.  His  present  work 
gives  the  account  of  his  wanderings  among  the  numerous  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago  ;  and  we  may  safely  affirm  that  a  more 
interesting  book  of  travel  has  not  reaclu  d  iis  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Palgrave's  Arabia,  and  the  publication  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  Explorations  of  the  ISile.  In  the  eight  years  during 
which  Mr.  Wallace  was  absent  from  England,  he  estimates  that 
he  travelled  about  14,000  miles,  visiting  besides  the  larger 
islands  of  Borneo,  Java  and  Sumatra,  the  Timor  gioup, 
Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  the  and  Am  islands,  and  even  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  New  Gumefk  Within  that  period  he  col- 
lected upwards  of  125»0O0  specimens  of  natural  history,  biB- 
attention  being  mainly  devoted  to  insects  and  birds ;  and  the  six 
yean^  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of  the 
zeoQfd  of  his  travels  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  labor  of  identify- 
ing and  classifying  these  copious  collections,  and  of  working 
out  the  difficult  problems  of  variation  and  geographical  distriboi- 
tion,  of  which  they  afford  the  evidence.  Mr,  Wallace  was  not 
a  mere  pleasure-hunting  traveller  with  no  more  serious  object  in 
view  than  the  search  for  adventure  or  excitement ;  he  claims  to 
have  his  book  judged  as  the  produotioa  of  an  earnest^  enquiring 
and  scientific  mind. 

Mr,    Wallace   divides  the  archipcla<;o  into  five  groups  of 

island^  vi^.,  the  Indo-Malay  islands,  the  Ximoc  groups  Ceieb^,  the 
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Moluccas,  and  the  Papuan  group.  This  arrani;<onif  nt  is  at  once, 
iii  a  iiuiLiuti,  {geographical,  geological  and  etlmologiciil,  and  it 
saves  the  reader  the  monotony  of  traversing  the  same  regions 
several  times.  Of  these  five  groups  the  Indo-Malay  islands  all 
lie  witbin  compmtively  shallow  water  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  once  connected  with  the  Malay  peninsala^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Papuan  group,  comprising  New  Guinea,  the  Are 
Islands*  and  some  others,  were  probably  at  one  time  connected 
with  Australia.  The  other  groups  are  situated  in  the  deep  sea. 
But  with  respect  to  the  physical  geography  of  these  islands,  Mr. 
Wallace  presents  us  with  some  interesting  scientific  conclusions, 
based  mainly  on  the  distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inferences  which  he  draws  is 
that  "the  whole  of  the  islands  eastwards  beyond  Java  and  Borneo 
"  do  essentially  form  a  part  of  a  former  Australian  or  Pacific 
**  Continent,  though  some  of  them  may  never  have  been  actually 
"joined  to  it," — and  that  a  strait  of  only  hl'teen  miles  in  width 
separated  tliis  great  continent  from  another  great  division  of 
the  earth  differing  as  essentially  in  its  animal  lifoi  as  Europe 
does  from  America.    He  says 

**  Turning  onr  attention  now  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Archipelago,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  islands  from  Celebes 
and  Lombock  eastward  exhii)it  almost  as  close  a  resemblance 
to  Australia  and  New  Guiuc  a  as  the  Western  Islands  do  to 
Asia.  It  is  well  known  that  tlie  natural  productions  of 
Australia  differ  from  those  of  Asia  more  than  tnose  of  any  of 
the  four  ancient  quarters  of  the  world  differ  from  each  other. 
Australia,  in  fact,  stands  alone ;  it  possesses  no  apes  or  monkeys, 
no  cats  or  tigers,  wolves,  bears,  or  hyenas ;  no  deer  or  antelopes, 
sheep  or  oxen  ;  no  elephant,  horse,  sauirrel  or  rabbit ;  none^  in 
short,  of  those  familiar  types  of  quadruped  which  are  met  with 
in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Instead  of  these,  it  has 
marsupials  only,  kangaroos,  and  opossums,  wombats,  and  the 
duck-billed  platypus.  In  birds  it  is  almost  as  peculiar.  It  has  no 
wood-peckers  and  no  pheasants,  families  which  exist  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world ;  but  instead  of  them  it  has  the  mound- 
making  brush-turkeys,  the  honey-suckers,  the  cockatoos^  and 
the  brush-tongued  lories,  which  are  found  nowhere  else  upon 
the  globe.  All  these  striking  peculiarities  aro  found  also  in 
those  islands  which  form  the  Austro-Malayan  division  of  the 
Archipelago. 

"The  great  contrast  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Archipelago  is  nowhere  so  abruptly  exhibited  as  on  passing 
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from  the  island  of  BaU  to  that  of  LomVock,  where  the  two 
regions  are  in  closest  proxiniity.  In  Ixiii  we  have  barbets,. 
fruit-thrublies  and  wood-peckers.  On  passing  over  to  Lombock 
these  are  seen  no  more,  buL  we  have  abundaijce  of  cockatoos, 
honey-suckers  and  brush-turkeys,  which  are  equally  unknown 
i^  Bali  or  an^r  island  further  West.  The  strait  is  here  fif- 
teen miles  wide,  so  that  we  may  pass  in  two  hours  from 
one  great  division  of  the  earth  to  another,  differing  as  essen- 
tially  in  their  animal  life  as  Europe  does  from  America.  If 
we  trayel  from  Java  or  Borneo  to  Celebes  or  the  Moluccas^ 
the  dififerenoe  is  still  more  striking.  In  the  firsts  the  forests 
abound  in  monkeys  of  many  kinds,  wild  cat8»  deer,  civets, 
and  others,  and  numerous  varieties  of  squirrels  are  constantly 
met  with.  In  the  latter,  none  of  these  occur  ;  but  the  pre- 
hensiie-tailed  cuscus  is  almost  the  only  terrestrial  mammal 
seen,  except  wild  pigs,  which  are  found  in  all  the  islands, 
and  deer  (which  have  probably  been  recently  introduced) 
in  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas,  The  birds  which  are  most 
abundant  in  the  Western  Islands  are  woodpeckcr.s,  barbots, 
trogons,  fruit-thrushes  and  leaf-thrushes.  Thej  are  seen  daily, 
and  form  the  great  ornithological  feature  of  the  country. 
In  the  Kastern  Islands  these  are  absolutely  unknown, 
Loney-suckers  and  lories  being  the  most  common  birds,  so 
that  the  naturalist  feels  himself  in  a  new  world,  and  can 
hardly  realize  that  he  has  passed  from  the  one  region  to 
the  other  in  a  few  days,  without  ever  being  out  of  sight  of  land. " 

Such  being  the  case  with  regard  to  the  zoological  kingdom, 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  two  distinct  races  of  human  beings 
should  be  found  to  inhalnt  the  Archipelago.  And  accordingly 
Hr.  Wallace's  observations  and  researches— continued,  as  he 
repeats,  for  eight  years— ^nvinced  him  that  there  are  twq 
forms  or  types—* the  Malay  and  the  Papuan*^under  which 
the  whole  of  the  peoples  in  this  Archipelago  may  be  classified^ 
The  line  of  demarcation  is  somewhat  more  eastward  than 
the  zoological  line  above  referred  to ;  but  this  is  naturally 
enough  explained  in  the  following  way  Man  has  meuis 
of  traversing  the  sea  which  animals  do  not  possess ;  and  a 
superior  race  has  power  to  press  out  or  assimilate  an  inferior 
on&  The  maritime  enterprise  anoT  higher  civilisation  of  the 
Malay  have  enabled  them  to  over-run  a  portion  of  the  adjacent 
region,  in  which  they  have  entirely  supplanted  the  indigenous 
inhabitants,  if  it  ever  possessed  any,  and  to  spread  much  of 
their  language^  their,  domestic  animals  and  their  cuatcan^ 
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far  over  tlio  Pacific,  into  islands  where  they  have  bnt  ^licrhtly, 
or  not  at  all,  modified  the  physical  or  moral  characteristics 

ol  tlic  people." 

One  of  tlie  most  fascinating  charms  ahout  Mr.  Wallace's 
l)Ouk,  is  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  good  temper  in  wliich 
it  is  written.  We  in  India  can  perhaps  appreciate  some  of  the 
ditiicullies  and  inconveniences  attendant  itpuu  foreisfn  travel, 
but  even  we  can  have  but  an  imperfect  conception  what  it  is 
to  sail  on  mid  ocean  in  a  native  prau  or  to  live  for  months 
together  amoog  barbarous  savages  without  the  sight  of  a  EuK>- 
pean,  not  to  say  an  Englisb,  face.  But  whatever  seemed  to  be 
against  him,  Mr.  Wallace  seems  to  have  maintained  his  equani^ 
mity  and  to  have  been  thoroughly  content  He  has  to  cross  a 
hundred  miles  of  open  sea  in  a  little  boat  of  four  tons  burthen, 
without  an  ounce  of  iron  or  a  foot  of  rope  in  any  part  of  its 
construction,  with  a  mat  sail  and  a  rattan  cable ;  and  he  tells 
us  that  the  voyage  was  made  "  in  comparative  comfort"  If  he 
Bpeaks  of  the  centipedes,  spiders,  and  scorpions,  among  whom 
his  lot  was  cast,  it  is  not  to  exaggerate  the  horror  of  the  cir- 
cunistance  ;  but  in  order  to  add  that  "  all  combined  are  not  so 
l)ad  as  the  irritation  of  mosquitoes  or  of  the  insect  pests  often 
found. at  home/' 

**  It  sometiines  amuses  me,"  Mr.  Wallace  writes,  to  observe 
how,  a  few  days  alter  1  Ijave  taken  possession  of  it,  a  native 
hut  seems  quite  a  comfortable  home.  My  house  at  Waypoti 
"was  a  bare  shed  witiv  a  large  bamboo  platform  at  one 
side.  At  one  end  of  this  platform,  which  was  elevated  about 
three  feet,  I  fixed  up  my  mosquito  curtain,  and  partly  enclosed 
it  with  a  large  Scotch  plaid,  making  acomfortable  little  sleeping 
apartment.  I  put  up  a  rude  taltle  on  legs  buried  in  the 
earthen  floor,  and  had  my  comfortable  rattan  chair  for  a 
seat.  A  line  across  one  corner  ca,rried  my  daily-washed 
cotton  clothing,  and  on  a  bamboo  shelf  was  arranged  my  small 
Stock  of  crockery  and  hardware.  Boxes  were  ranged  against 
the  thatch-walls  and  hanging  shelves,  to  preserve  my  collections 
from  ants  while  drying,  were  suspended  both  without  and  mthin 
the  housa  On  my  table  lay  forks^  penknives,  scissors,  pliers, 
and  pins,  <with  insect  and  bird  labels,  all  of  which  were  unsolved 
mysteries  to  the  native  mind."  Of  course  Mr.  Wallace  was  set 
down  as  a  conjuror  by  these  simple  people  ;  his  pursuits  were 
far  beyond  their  comprehension,  and  they  could  only  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  carried  awiaty  his  collections  to  bring  the 
animals  to  life  again  in  his  own  country,  wherever  that  might  be. 
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Mr.  Wallace  is  perhaps  least  interesting  when  he  is  disposed 
to  moralise,  but  he.  is  not  the  first  man  of  whom  this  remark 
has  been  made  without  disparagement.  Mr.  Wallace  is  a 
believer  in  the  system  of  colonisation — the  paternal  despotism-— 
pursued  by  the  Dutcb,  with  whurn  he  was  naturally  brought 
much  into  contact.  He  describes  the  happy  and  contented 
life  of  many  of  the  savage  tribes,  and  be  expresses  doubts  as 
to  the  infloenoe  of  a  higher  drilkation  upon  them.  In  fact, 
he  seems  to  think  that  there  are  wild  oommnnities  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  who  realise  the  perfection  of  social  existence 
far  more  fully  than  can  possibly  be  attained  in  a  more  highly 
civilised  society. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that^  considering  the  close 
connection  which  undoubtedly  existed  between  India  and  the 
Jklalay  Archipelago  in  former  times,  and  the  facilitie  s  ^vhicll 
offer  for  such  intercourse  in  the  present,  so  little  should  be 
known  in  this  country  of  that  portion  of  the  world.  Its  history 
is  a  perfect  blank  to  us  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spicei^  its 
production 3  are  equally  imknown  ;  its  faima  and  flora  are 
almost  entirely  unrepresented  in  our  museums.  And  yet  the 
Hmdu  religion  once  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  tins 
Archipelago,  and  is  maintained  even  at  the  present  day  in  Bali 
and  Lombock.  The  Brahmin ical  ruius  in  the  island  of  Java, 
as  represented  by  Sir  Stamford  RafHes,  are  some  of  the  finest 
architectural  cuiio^>ities  in  the  \v.>i!d,  and  may  yet  do  much  to 
throw  li^dit  upon  the  dark  passages  of  early  Indian  hi«tory. 
To  naturalists,  philologists  and  historians  alike,  to  all  in  fact 
who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  science,  Mr.  Wallace's 
book  cannot  fail  to  impart  new  desires  and  aspirations ;  it 
cannot  be  that  the  aavans  of  this  country,  with  such  splendid 
opportunities!  will  not  do  something  to  increase  our  knowledge 
01  this  wonderful  and  enchanting  region  of  the  globe.  It  cannot 
be  that  the  Indian  Museum  wSl  be  allowed  to  remain  much 
longer  conspicuous  for  its  utter  poverty  in  the  productions  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago, 


Annuaire    dit   Bureau    dea    Longitiides,     Faris,  1SG9. 
Gauthier-Villars :  Paris. 

THE  new   number  of  this    valuable  little  publication  is 
now  before  us.    As  usual,  the  information  is  admirably 
arranged^  bat  this  year  presents  uo  special  noy^ties.  The 
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scientific  uotices  comprise  a  lengthy  paper  upon  Tfie  Consti- 
tution of  the  Universe,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Delautiy,  of  the 
French  Institute — and  a  Report  upon  the  spectrum-analysis 
of  the  Solar  protuberances  made  at  Guntoor,  Madras  Pre- 
eiden&y,  during  the  total  Eclipse  of  ISLh  August  18G8,  by  tho 
French  astronomer,  M  Janssen. 

After  expressing  his  acknowled^entB  of  the  courtesy  he 
experiianoed  ftt  m  hands  of  Loid  Napier  and  the  Madiaa 
authorities,  M.  Janaeen  enters  into  details  of  the  obserraitions  he 
made  during  the  oontinuanoe  of  the  Eclipse^  whioh,  amongst 
other  €aiiBid6vatioii%  led  him  to  infer  the  possibility  of  observing 
the  **  zed  flames'*  or  "  piominenoes,"  so  long  a  subjeet  of  specu- 
lation to  astronomers,  without  the  intervention  of  an  Sclipse; 
'M.  Jaassen  appears  not  to  be  aware  that  this  idea  was  mooted 
two  years  ago  in  a  communication  addressed  by  Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer,  in  1866,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  although 
delay  in  the  preparation  of  suitable  instruments  has  pveveuted 
iany  immediate  results  accruing  therefrom. 

The  sky  becoming  overcast  soon  after  the  termination  of 
the  Eclipso,  an\^  further  observations  that  day  became  imprac- 
ticable. But  opci  ations  were  rc.suined,  as  favorable  opportunities 
occurred,  on  the  succeeding  days  in  furtherance  of  the  idea,  and 
with  the  happiest  resiilt*?.  An  iutoresting  example  in  point  is 
described  by  M.  Janstien  as  having  been  observed  on  the  4th  of 
September. 

•  An  examination  of  the  sun  at  9h.  60m.  showed  a  protu- 
berantial  mass  upon  the  inferior  portion  of  the  disc.  Tlie 
method  adopted  to  determine  its  coiitiguration  he  designates  the 
*'  chronometric/'  inasmuch  as  in  it,  time  serves  as  the  metric  ele- 
ment. The  spectroscope  was  carefully  adjusted*  so  that  the 
diurnal  movement  might  bring  every  portioii  d  the  TesAoitk  to  be 
ezMnined  in  sacoession  in  mnt  of  the  aperture;  The  tele- 
Mope  was  fitted  with  transverse  local  wires*  the  distance 
tietween  which  represented  a  certain  determinale  number  of 
minutes  of  the  anx  The  lengths  and  positions  of  the  pn>> 
tuherantial  lines  as  they  successively  appeared  in  the  spectroscope 


Ibr  the  formation  of  a  projection  of  the  protuberance.  On  the 
occasion  in  question  these  observations  showed  the  existence 
of  a  "  protuberance*  extending  over  30°,— 10**  to  the  east  of 
the  vertical  diameter,  and  20°  to  the  west.  At  Uie  western  ex- 
tremity was  a  large  cloud  at  an  elevation  of  aboat  one  and  a  half 
minute  above  the  photosphsre.  This  ohod  whioh  was  over  twe 


ivero  then  noted  at  fixed  intervals. 
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minuies  in  length  and  one  minute  in  breadth,  was  parallel  to  thtt 

Sim's  limb.  An  hour  afterwards  a  new  tracing  showed  that  the 
doud  had  risen  rapidly,  assuming  a  globular  form. 

ThcRo  changes  became  eventually  much  more  rapid.  Ten 
minutes  later,  at  lib.,  the  cloud  bad  become  enormously 
elongated  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  first  position. 
A  small  portion  detached  from  tlie  mass  hung  suspeiided  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  cloud.  The  state  of  the  weather  pre-* 
vented  the  continuance  oi  the  observations. 

The  conclusious  to  be  deduced  from  these  investigations,  M. 
Janssen  considers,  arc  : — 

■  •*  Firstly, — That  the  luminous  protuberances  observable 
during  total  eclipses  of  the  sun  belong  iucontestably  to  the  cir« 
cumsolar  regiona 

SeaonMy,^!!^*  these  bodies  consist  of  hydrogen  in  a  state 
of  incandescence,  this  gas  pvedeminaUng  in  their  oomposition; 
if  itjdoes  not  fonn  tbeir  exclusive  constltvient. 

"  Thirdly, — ^That  these  dreamsdar  bodies  are  the  scene  of 

.changes,  of  the  magnitude  of  which  no  temstrial  phenomena 
can  furnish  any  adequate  conception— masses  of  matter  exceed- 
ing in  volume  by  many  hundred  times  the  bulk  of  the  earth, 
altering  their  forms  and  positions  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. " 

These  deductions  ha^e  been  confinned  by  the  results  of  a 
series  of  observations  carried  out  independently  in  England 
by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  in  October  last,  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  have  estahlisked  the  fact  that  these  *  prominences  '  are 
mere  local  heapings  up  of  a  hydrogen  envdope  aurround" 
ing  the  j^hotosphere.  '* 

M.  Janssen  adds  that,  notwithRtanding  the  state  of  his 
sight  which  has  become  enfeebled  by  protracted  study  of  these 
phenomena,  he  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  continue  his  observations. 

.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  Paris  papers  of  2 ad  February, 
that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  sanctioned  this 
arrangement,  and  has  notified  that  the  necessarj  iands  will  be 
piuvided  by  the  French  Government. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  report,  M.  Janssen  remarks  that  he 

*  has  continued  his  researdies  into  the  niectrum  of  aqueous 

]  mpmr,  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  Indian  climate  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  being  peculiarly  favorable  thereto*  He 

'  is  disposed  to  assign  every  day  a  higher  importance  to  this 
vapour  which  he  believes  to  exercise  a  iman^ble  deetric 

'  action  upon  every  portion  of  the  solar  ray.  These  observatioilis 
ate  to  fomthe  subject  of  a  separate  paper,  t  • 
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A  Manualof  Gardening  for  Bengal  and  Upper  India,  By 
Thomas  A.  C.  Finninger,  M.A.,  Chaplain  on  the  Bengal 
Establishment,  &a  Second  Edition.  Calcutta:  Baiiiam,  Hill 
ft  Co.  1869. 

A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Firminger'a  well-known  Jlani^ 
of  Oardming  has  long  been  called  for,  and  even  the  despair 
into  which  gardeners  in  the  vicinitj  of  Calcutta  have  been 
thrown  by  the  late  Cyclones  has  not  bad  much  efiect>  we  under- 
stand, in  arresting  the  rapidity  of  its  sale.  "  Firminger  "  has,  in 
'  fact,  become  a  necessary  Vade-Meeum  to  every  resident  in  Bengal, 
who  does  not  prefer  a  tangled  wilderness  to  a  smiling  garden. 
Every  one  in  India  has  a  compound,  laiger  or  smaller,  and  Mr. 
Firminger  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  in  transforming 
those  usually  barren  enclosures  into  cay  parterres  and  fruitful 
adjuncts  to  the  kitchen.  If  the  worknas  not  been  so  popular 
with  tlie  Native  as  with  the  European  community,  we  must 
set  it  down  to  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  art.  But 
a  taste  for  gardening  is  one  ot  tliose  retinementw  which  we  may 
ehtntly  expect  to  see  extending  throughout  the  country,  and 
"  Firminger  "  will  then  become  asc  herished  a  "  houscliuld  word  " 
in  the  native  bari  as  it  now  is  in  the  neiL^liliouriug  saheh's  villa. 

The  main  points  in  which  this  edition  ditiurs  from  the  former 
are  the  correction  of  some  few  errors,  and  certain  important 
additions,  especially  in  regard  to  fruit  culture.  Many  of  the 
lants  described  in  the  firbt  edition  have  smce  been  destroyed 
y  the  great  Cyclones  of  1864  and  1867.  But  Mr.  Firminger 
has  let  his  description  stand— «  melancholy  record  of  some 
of  the  trials  which  beset  the  gardener  in  India^  We  recommend 
all  who  do  not  already  possess  a  copy  of  this  work  to  lose  no 
time  in  adding  it  to  their  Indian  libra^. 


The  Travels  of  a  Uindoo  to  various  parts  of  Bengal  and  Up- 
per  India.  By  Bholauauth  Chunder,  Member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  ;  with  an  Introduction  by  J.  Talboys  Wheel- 
er, Esq.  London  ;  N.  Trlibner  and  Co.  18G0. 

fT'^HE  "/IVavels  of  a  Hindoo"  is  a  book  which  it  is  very  Jiffi- 
-I-  cult  to  appreciate  rightly.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  Specta- 
tor says,  we  are  too  apt  to  over-praise  natives  who  can  put  together 
half  a  page  of  decent  Enjrlish,  and,  making  allowances  for  the 
difficulty  of  writing  in  a  forejcfn  idiom,  to  accord  to  a  Hindu 
who  avoids  the  ordinary  pit t.Uis^into  which  educated  Scotchmen 
and  Irishmen  fall^  a  reveieiicc  iox  above  lus  merits.   On  the 
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other  hand,  we  are  perhaps  too  prone  to  deride  the  form  in 
■which  the  Anglicised  Hindu  casts  his  thoughts,  and  to  overlook 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  substance.  It  is  very  disgusting  to 
have  to  read  such  a  passage  as  the  folluwiip:^  : — "No  rattling  of 
carriages  to  disturb  the  continuity  of  auiicular  repose,  and  no 
stench  to  ofifend  the  olfactory  nerve.  "  Such  specimens  of  "  de- 
corated English "  occur,  we  regret  to  say,  in  the  two  volumes 
before  us,  but  it  is  not  of  these  that  we  wish  to  speak  at  present. 
At  the  present  time,  when  the  educated  Bengali  is  becoming 
the  question  of  the  day,  when  be  is  foTcing  his  iraj  into  the 
lanks  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service,  it  is  most  important  for  us 
to  consider  what  are  his  hopes  and  aspirations  ^  whether  he  is  a 
Hindu  or  an  Englidiman  at  neart ;  whether  his  ideal  is  fixed  in 
the  past  or  the  futura 

The  present  author  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  on  this  head.  With 
him  the  English  rule  is  the  empire  of  light—the  native  that  of 
darkness.  He  is  never  weary  of  comparing  the  peaceful  state  of 
India  at  present  with  the  disorder  and  disturbance  of  Mahomedan 
times.  "  Tiie  mutiny  was  a  fatal  error  ;  it  once  more  plunged 
*'  the  country  into  the  abyss  of  past  ages.  It  jeopardized  the 
"  vital  interests  of  India.  "  The  exit  of  the  Englisli  would  have 
undone  all  the  good  that  is  slowly  "  paving  the  way  to  her  regene- 
**  ration."  No  right-minded  Hindu  ought  **  to  feel  his  national 
**  instincts  offended,  and  his  self-respect  diminished  by  alleui- 
"  ance  to  the  English  rule,  "  In  order  to  discover  the  real  bent 
of  the  author's  mind  on  this  subject,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  his  account  of  Benares.  He  pours  an  almost  savage  con- 
tempt on  the  superstitions  of  that  holy  city.  In  allusion  to  the 
belief  UiaL  Benares  is  divided  from  the  earth  by  an  infinitcsimally 
small  interval,  and  is  really  a  part  of  Swaiga,  he  observes  :— - 
**  Doubtless  the  elevated  site  of  Benares  upon  a  liigh 
*'  steepy  bank  has  given  rise  to  the  story  of  its  being  founded 
"on  the  trid^t  of  Siva»  and  its  exemption  from  the 
^  shock  of  all  earthquakes.  But  it  is  to  be  doubted  whe- 
^'ther  old  Biseswara  did  not  feel  a  quake  at  the  explosion 
"  occurring^  some  ten  years  ago,  when  a  fleet  of  boats  carrying 
"ammunition  happened  to  take  fire  below  the  Baj-ghaut  It 
"  is  next  to  a  certainty  that  he  must  have  had  a  proof  then 
"of  his  abode  upon  tn^  terra  firmor-of  his  city  being  of  the 
"earth,  earthy.''  Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  author  is,  on  the  question  of  education,  a  rabid 
Anglicist.  Recognizing,  as  he  does,  the  beauty  of  Kaliddsa's 
Sakuntala^  which  he  appeals  to  take  mainly  on  the  authority 
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of  Qoethe,  he  ^jhameBi — ^"To  aaltivate  the  Sanscrit  would 
be  to  doom  oiiraelves  to  seek  a  graui  of  troth  hvm  a  bushel  of 
cha£"  It  is  not  an  unusual  remark  that  for  the  last  fifty 
yeais  Englishmen  have  set  themselves  to  vilify  their  own 
country,  and  decry  their  own  political  and  social  instLtationSL 
The  educated  Bengali  seems  to  have  imbibed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  spirit  uf  lils  rulers.  Our  author  is  never  weary 
of  instituting  unfavorable  comparisons  between  the  Ben- 
galis and  aU  other  nations.  The  Bengali  is  stigmatized 
as  a  coward  and  an  idolater.  He  is  iuferior  jn  all  natural  ad- 
vantages to  the  up-country  Hindu,  while  Hindus  are  inferior 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Much  of  this  may  be  put  down  as 
exagi^e ration,  or  even  as  bad  taste.  But  it  would  ill  become 
an  Englishman  to  sav  that  a  censorious  criticism  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  one's  native  laud,  joined  with  an 
ardent  fh  sire  for  improvement  and  progress  is  a  sign  of  national 
dcj^eneracy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  has  thoroughly  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  the  ninteenth  century.  He  does  not  regret 
the  glories  of  Canouje  or  Gour.  Though  not  insensible  to 
the  beauties  of  the  Taj,  he  lias  little  sympathy  for  any 
Musiuiuian  but  the  tolerant  and  enlightened  Akbar,  and  his 
friends,  Abul  Fazl  and  Faizi  His  Gospel  is  that  of  telegraphs, 
steamers  and  Armstrong  guns,  and  his  representative  man  aa 
English  railway  engineer. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Bhotanauth 
Chunder,  though  he  is  a  devout  worshipper  of  the  European 
typo  of  civilisation— though  he  refreshes  himself  with  "  that 
'*  beverage  which  is  brewed  not  from  the  Yedic  Soma  plants  but 
'*  from  the  English  hops, "  is  a  slavish  flatterer  of  all  our  national 
prejudices.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  Ywa  of  manliness 
which  runs  through  the  book  that  he  expresses  pretty  clearly 
his  judgment  on  certain  unhappy  pages  in  Anglo-Indian 
history.  The  following  extract  will  show  clearly  what  we 
mean 

**  The  martial  law  was  an  outlandish  demon,  the  like  of  which 
**had  not  been  dreamt  of  in  Oriental  demonology.  Rampant 
"and  ubiquitous  it  stalked  over  the  land,  devouring  hundreds  of 
"  victims  at  a  nieal,  and  surpasised  in  devastation  tha 
"  kakshasi  or  the  female  cannibal  of  Hindoo  fable.  It  mattered 
•'little  whom  the  red-coats  killed, — the  innocent  and  the  guilty^ 
**  the  loyal  and  the  disloyal,  the  well-wisher  and  the  traitor, 
«  were  confounded  in  one  promiscuous  vengeance.''  ; 
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When  such  strictures  are  found  in  the  works  of  a  native  who 
BO  thoroughly  sympathises  with  the  spirit  of  our  rule,  who 
evidently  adores  the  power  that  has  humbled  the  intellectual 
pride  of  the  Brahman,  and  the  military  pride  of  the  Musalman, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  deserve  our  most  attentive 
cuiisideratiOD. 

Bholanauth  Chunder  belongs  to  Young  Bengal ;  but  lie 
does  nat  belong  to  the  youngest  type  of  Young  Bengal.  He 
was  educated  under  a  remarkable  man,  Captain  David  Lester 
Bichardson,  wHo,  though  he  was  but  a  very  indifferent  poet 
.  himself^  possessed  a  great  taste  for  literature,  and  exercised  a 
remarkable  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  In  those 
days  the  students  in  the  Hindu  College  were  encouraged 
to  concentrate  their  attention,  as  much  as  possible,  on  one 
subject ;  '  and  the  author's  book  shows  that  he  possesses 
a  tm  wider  acquaintance  with  English  literature  than  the 
best  specimens  attain  under  the  present  system.  The  mul- 
tifarious "cramming'*  now  in  vogue  will,  no  doubt,  secure 
to  Bengali  aspirants  a  large  percentage  of  Covenanted  Civil 
appointmeofR,  but  that  it  will  have  as  beneficial  an  influence 
as  the  older  and  less  pretentious  one,  we  shall  not  believe 
until  convinced  by  the    irrefragable  logic  of  facts." 


Travels  of  Fah-Bian  and  Sung-yun,  BuddhisipUgnms,  from 
China  to  India.  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  By  Samuel 
BeaL   London  :  Triibner  and  Co.  1869. 

MAX  MULLER  in  his  "Chips  from  a  German  Workshop  '* 
informs  us  "that  M.  Abel  Kdmusat's  translation  of  the 
travels  of  EahrHian  did  not  answer  all  expectations.  The 
names  of  countries^  towns,  mountains  and  rivers,  the  titles  of 
books  and  the  whole  Buddhistic  phraseology,  were  so  disguised  in 
their  Chinese  dress,  that  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  discover 
**  their  original  form. "   Mr.  Beat's  work  is  an  attempt  to  produce 
an  improved  translation  of  the  travels  in  question.    In  doing  so, 
be  has  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  before  his  eyes 
M.  Stanislas   Julien's    translation  of  the  travels  of  Biouen 
Thsang.   This  admirable  Chinese  and  Sanscrit  scholar  has  hit 
upon  a  method  for  discovering  the  principles  on  which  the  Chinese 
transcribed  the  Sanscrit  proper  names.    "  Fo-to  or  Foe  means 
Buddha."    "  Hangho  Ganges,  Shaman  Sraraana, "  and  so  on. 
Miouen  Thsang  in  the  Si-yuki  has  given  him  a  few  hints  by 
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hiB  account  of  Pdnini'B  Aabtaka^  In  which  we  may  see  the 
Sanscrit  bhu  conjugated  for  Chinese  ears.  By  means  of  these 
and  other  indications^  Bi.  Stanislas  Julien  has  been  able  to 
fix  with  certainty  most  of  the  localities  which  are  men- 
tioDcd  in  the  travels  of  Hiouen  Thsang,  the  greatest  of  the 
Buddhist  pilgrima  Mr.  Beal  acknowledges  his  large  obligations 
to  the  French  saifant.  We  only  wish  that  in  his  own  Romanisa- 
tion  of  Sanscrit  words  he  had  been  more  careful  to  {Mreserre 
some  regular  system.  In  his  notes  the  same  word  appears 
spelt  in  two  or  three  different  manners.  Of  tlie  merits  of 
the  translation  wc  regret  that  we  are  not  capable  judges.  We 
should  augur  from  the  information  contained  in  the  notes,  and 
the  style  in  which  the  author  handles  the  whole  sulrject  of 
Buddhism  in  his  Introduction,  that  this  will  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  most  influential  Asiatic  relio:ion. 

Fah-Hian*s  iiui  iMt  ive  la  not  to  be  compared  in  mterest  with 
that  of  Hiouen  Thsang.  It  is  almost  entirely  confiued  to 
Buddhist  details,  and  we  should  gatlier  from  it  that  the 
Brahmanical  population  in  India  was  relatively  much  less 
important,  compared  inth  the  Buddhist,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  To 
borrow  Mr.  Beal's  words,  "  the  two  centuries  which  followed 
**  Fah-Hian  marked  the  last  stage  of  Buddhist  history.  The 
"  system  gradually  degenerated  m>m  the  high  platform  it  had 

assumed  to  the  level  of  Invite  worship,  and  a  corrupt  popular 
*' taste.  And  so  it  was  in  a  position  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
"dominant  creed.   The  people  reverted  to  their  idols;  the 

priests  were  banished  or  slain ;  the  temples  were  destroyed 
**  or  burned." 

Fah-Hian  left  China  by  the  route  by  which  Hiouen  Tbsang 
returned.  He  crossed  the  sandy  desert  to  lake  Lob,  and  after 
passing  through  Khotan,  crossed  the  Tsungling  mountains,  and 
entered  India  by  wa}^  ofOu-chang  (Udyana)  and  Gandh^rn.  He 
mentions  Taksha-Silai^theGreek  Taxila;,Mathura,  Canouj,  Kapila- 
vastu,  and  VaisalL  Like  Hiouen  Thsang  subsequently,  he  found 
the  country  of  "Kapilavastu  a  great  desert.  You  seldom 
**meet  people  on  the  roads,  for  they  are  much  in  dread  of 
"  the  white  elephants  (sic)  and  the  lions,  which  frequent  the 
**  nci<>hb(>uiliuud  and  render  it  impossible  to  travel.  "  He  visit- 
ed iLijagriha,  which  can  stdl  be  identified  by  his  descriptiou  of 
it,  as  "  encircled  by  five  hills,  which  form  a  girdle  round  it  like 
*'  the  walls  of  a  town."  He  spent  three  years  at  Pataliputra 
uk  *' studying  the  Fan  (Sanscnt)  language,  and  copying  the 
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**  prccepts."  He  also  spent  two  years  at  Tdmraliptl  or  Tamliik  m 
the  same  occu[Kitioo,  "  writing  out  copies  of  the  sacred  books, 
"  and  taking  impressions  of  the  figures."  He  then  "  shipped 
**  himself  on  board  a  great  merchant  vessel  "  and  "  puttincr  to  sea, 
'*  they  proceeded  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  catching  the 
"  first  fair  wmd  of  the  winter  season,  they  arrivo  l  at  the  country  of 

the  Lions  (Ceylon). "  He  says  thai  a  great  uumber  of  jewels 
are  fouud  ia  the  island,  and  renaarks  that  "  the  plants  and  trees 

are  always  Terdant"  He  mentioiis  the  honour  paid  to  Bud- 
dha's tooth,  and  descrihes  a  jasper  figure  of  fiuddbifti  in  height 
above  twenty-two  feet^  "  holding  in  its  right  hand  a  pearl  of 
inestimable  value," 

After  stopping  two  years  in  Ceylon,  where  he  obtained  some 
BuddhiBt  bookSp  he  started  on  his  homeward  Voyage.  After  two 
days  a  typhoon  came  on,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cast  overboard 
various  portions  of  his  personal  property,  but  managed  to  save 
his  sacred  books  and  images.  After  ninety  days  he  arrived  at  Java, 
which  he  describes  as  a  country  in  which  "  heretics  and  Brahmans 
*'  flourish,  but  the  law  of  Buddha  is  not  known."  Before  he 
reached  China,  another  storm  came  on,  and  the  Brahmans  on 
board  wished  to  have  him  treated  as  a  Jouah,  and  Larided  on  a 
desert  island.  From  this  fate  he  was  saved  by  his  Dauapati  or 
religious  patron. 

The  account  of  the  mission  of  Hui  Seng  and  Sung  Yung  is 
very  short,  and  contains  little  that  is  remarkable.  But  the 
historical  importance  of  the  narratives  of  Buddhist  pilgrims, 
and  paiLiCulaiiy  of  the  full  and  careful  account  of  Hioueu 
Thsang,  can  scarcely  be  over-rated  ;  Professor  E.  B.  CowelJ, 
whose  familiarity  with  Sanscrit  literature  adds  weight  to  his 
wordSi  asserts  that  they  are  "  our  only  stepping-stones  through 
a  thousand  years  of  fable." 


Local  Self 'Government  in  India,  By  James  Wilson,  Editor 
of  the  Indian  Daily  Nem.  Calcutta:  G.  C.  Hay  &  Co* 
1869. 

MR  WILSON'S  pamphlet  has  been  so  ably  and  exhaustively 
reviewed  by  the  Indian  press,  that  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  saying  that  it  is  a  noble  protest  against  the  contin- 
uance of  a  system  which  it  is  only  right  and  proper  should  be 
exposed  That  the  Corporation  of  Calcutta  is  a  mockery  and 
a  "  hollow  sham,"  a  mere  cloak  for  the  most  arbitrary  despot- 
ismi  is  a  position  wluch  we  may  almost  call  self-evident^ 
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But  it  is  infimtcly  easier  to  aoqnleioe  in  this  podtioQ  than  tc^ 
ascertun  the  causes  of  the  failure  we  deplore,  or  bit  upon  the 
true  lemedv  for  renumng  them.  The  problem  of  self-^goTem- 
ment  in  India  is  not  to  be  solved  tj  one  pamphlet  or  a 
dozen :  its  solution  is  the  one  object  of  England's  mission  in  the 
East  Tbe  task  is  simply  to  make  free  men  of  those  who  have 
been  always  slaves,  and  also  to  teach  them  how  to  use  their 
freedom  without  abusing  it;  and  tbe  task  is  a  difficult  onev 
because  most  free  nations  have  worked  out^  their  freedom 
for  themaelveS)  and  the  experiment  of  forcing  it  upon  a  nation 
is  a  novel  one.  Still,  in  one  way  or  another,  we  are  ntriviog  to 
do  our  duty  in  India,  and  one  mode  in  which  we  propose  to 
instil  the  adoptive  rights  of  freedom  is  by  a  system  of  munici- 
pal self-government. 

We  qui  to  axfrce  that  our  attempts  have  hitherto  proved  a 
most  lauieniable  failure.  Mr.  Wilson  attributes  it  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  Civil  Service  generally  on  the  sulyect  of 
municipal  institutions,  and  we  suppose  that  was  the  reason  why 
son)e  of  the  Justices  the  other  day  proposed  that  their  Cbair- 
mau  sbould  take  a  few  lessons  at  the  public  expense.  But  we 
are  inclined  ourselves  to  attribute  any  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  governing  authorities  in  this  matter  not  to  ignoianoe;, 
but  rather  to  fear  of  the  consequences,  and  more  especially  the 
consequences  as  affecting  the  non-official  European  element 
of  the  community*  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Ef^ 
liahman  in  thinking  that  the  European  quarter  of  the  city 


among  a  people  m  whose  imaginations  Calcutta  is  already  a 
City  of  Palaces. 

But  we  are  perfectly  in  accord  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  thinking 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  principles  of  representation^ 
the  basis  of  all  self-government— -should  be  introduced  to  a 
limited  extent  ;  and  he  has  done  good  service  in  giving  promi- 
nence to  this  portion  of  his  subject.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
would  Mindly  introduce  every tbing  English  into  this  country, 
simply  because  it  is  English  ;  but  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  value  of  municipal  institutious  as  being  about  the  best 
means  at  our  command  for  enabling  us  to  fulfil  our  first  duty 
to  the  country,  and  therefore  we  maintain  that  the  system, 
f  tried  at  all,  rihould  be  tried  at  least  fairly  and  huuestly. 
If  the  Corporation  of  Calcutta  is  a  delusion,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  municipal  institutions  scattered  throughout  the 


would 


strict  representative  system 
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ViiiiNACULAR  LiTERATUJBE. 

THE  following  statistics  of  the  publications  registered  under 
Act  XXV  of  1867  op  to  the  end  of  the  last  quarter  are  not 
without  their  interest  in  an  educational  point  of  view. 

The  total  number  of  books  reeistered  since  the  Act  came 
into  operation  up  to  the  31st  March  last,  that  is,  during 
a  period  of  twentj-cme  months,  was  1,661.  Of  those  regis- 
tered during  the  past  year,  534  were  written  in  Bengali,  394 
in  English,  50  in  Sanscrit,  11  in  Hindi,  9  in  Uria,  7  in 
TJnlu,  4  in  Arabic,  1  in  Persian  and  1  in  Italian  ;  while  77 
were  diglofc  editions.  It  will  be  seen  that  Bengali  books  are 
the  most  nuraeroiis'  ;  but  the  greater  number  of  thera  are  either 
school  books  or  mere  reprints  of  editions  which  originally 
appeared  long  ago.  Of  the  latter  class  are  a  vast  number  of 
corrupt  translations  from  the  shastras,  generally  versified,  and 
composing  the  popular  literature  of  Bengal.  The  language  of 
them  is  far  from  choice  or  elevating  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  obscene  aaJ  .sensual  in  the  extreme.  And  yet 
such  books  have  a  large  circulation,  and  are  scattered  widely  up 
and  down  the  country.  One  of  the  most  popular  books  is  the^ 
native  Almanaci  of  which  twenty-two  editions  consisting  of. 
170»000  copies,  of  kiger  or  smaller  size,  were  issued  within  mx, 
months. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  Bengali  books  of  a 

higher  stamp  are  pubiishea.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  daily-increasing  section  of  the  educated  community  who 
feel  the  want  of  a  better  and  higher  class  of  literature,  and 
this  demand  will  soon  no  doubt  improve  the  character  of 
Bengali  works.  Even  now  we  find  books  published  from  time 
to  time  which  reflect  considerable  credit  on  their  authors. 

Among  these  we  rnay  mention  Balm  Taranath  Bachaspati's 
new  Sanskrit  Dictionary  which  promises  to  be  exceedingly 
valuable,  and  Babu  Kali  Kinkar  Chakrabarti's  edition  of  the 
Ramayan,  with  a  Bengali  translation  by  Babu  Hemchandra 
Bhattacharjya.  Babu  Nilkomal  Ghosal  has  issued  a  Bengali 
school  Atlas,  very  neatly  lithographed  by  Messrs.  Black  &  Co., 
ill  wliicli  the  various  lines  of  railway  are  marked,  and  which 
also  contains  a  map  of  physical  geography,  and  maps  of 
ancient  India  and  of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  are  two  books 
on  music  also,  and  several  medical  works,  which  seem  to  be 
written  in  a  superior  style.  We  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the 
later  vernacular  publications  at  greater  length. 
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Pativrahldhamia,  or  the  Duties  of  Wives  to  their  Husbands, 
.  By  the   late  Daydinayl  Devi    Edited  by  Jagachcliandra 
Senagupta.   Calcutta :  Chitpore  Road  ;  Vattall  B.  £.  1275. 

THIS  little  book  of  fifty  pages,  of  both  prose  and  verse,  is  said 
to  have  been  written  oy  a  Hindu  lady  who  died  before  it 
was  sent  to  press.  If  this  statement  be  trae,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it^  as  it  is  deliberately  and  publidv  made 
in  a  preface  by  the  editor— the  brother  of  the  deceased 
lady — ^the  book  must  be  peculiarly  interesting  as  showing 
the  progress  of  female  education  in  Bengal  How  she  re- 
cci\  I  her  education,  and  how  she  came  to  write  this  book, 
the  fair  author  tolls  us  in  the  following  introductory  notice  : — 
"  I  never  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to 
"  read  books,  or  even  to  learn  the  alphabet.  But  owing  to  my 
**  good  fortune  T  was  happily  married,  and  my  good  man  initi- 
"ated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Bengali  alphabet  By  the 
**  will  of  Heaven  and  the  favor  of  my  husband-god,  I  began  to 
**  read  with  him  easy  books  written  purposely  for  women.  My 
*' thirst  for  reading  both  prose  and  verse  grew  to  such  an 
**  extent,  that  I  became  somewhat  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  my 
"household  duties,  and  in  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  my 
**  husband.  I  began  also  to  compose  a  little.  My  husband 
"  having  one  day  seen  a  short  essay  I  had  written  ou  the  duties 
"of  women  to  their  husbands,  was  pleased  to  request  me  to 
^  write  a  book  on  that  subject  Agreeably  to  that  request,  I 
^  have  written  this  book  in  easy  Bengali,  both  prose  and  veise  : 
''buthow&r  I  have  been  successful,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
"  especially  as  this  book  is  filled  with  stories  from  the  Pwra/naa, 
I  trust,  however,  that  the  gentle  reader  will  not  be  severe 
"in  his  criticism,  considering  that  it  is  the  composition  of  a 
"Bengali  woman,  and  considering  also  that  even  the  harsh 
"  dissonance  of  the  bird  B'Ohi  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  ear  of  a 
"  poet  However  that  may  be,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader, 
"  showing  mercy  (dayd)  to  Dayimayi,  wUi  overlook  the  faults 
«of  this  hook.'^ 

But  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  composition  of  a 
Hindu  lady,  the  book  is  interesting  as  containing  the  views  of 
a  real  oriental  lady  on  the  character  of  the  relations]] ip  existing 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  the  duties  flowing  from  it. 
How  husbands  were  regarded  in  that  ancient  home  in  Cential 
Ai^ia,  where  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindu,  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
the  Teutonic,  the  Celtic  and  the  Slavoniau  races  resided  under 
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the  Bame  loof,  we  know  not ;  there  is,  at  present,  at  any  rate, 
a  wide  dlvemnce  of  views  on  that  subject  between  a  Hindu 
lady  and  her  Teutonic  sister.  Letthe  Enelish  girl  of  the  period," 
Gc  the  fast  young  ladv  of  ISew  Yo»y  listen  to  Day^mayi's 
views  as  to  how  a  husband  should  be  regarded  by  the  ma 
Daydniay£  pours  her  ideas  forth  in  Bengali  verse ;  but  as  the 
gods  have  not  made  us  poetical,  we  present  them  in  English 
prose "  The  husband  is  the  wife's  religion,  the  wife's  sole 
"  business,  the  wife's  all-in-all.  There  is  no  going  of  the  wife 
"  without  the  husband.  The  wife  should  meditate  on  her  bus- 
"  band  as  on  Brahma.  For  her  all  pilgrimages  are  concentrated 
"  on  her  husband's  foot.  The  command  of  the  husband  is  as 
"  obligatory  as  a  precept  of  the  Vedas.  To  a  chaste  wife  her 
husband  is  as  the  great  God.  "When  the  husband  is  pleased, 
"Bralmiais  pleased.  The  merit  of  waitiosf  on  the  feet  of  the 
**  husband  is  equivalent  to  the  merit  of  pertoninng  all  the  pil- 
*'  grimages  in  the  world.  To  obey  the  husband  is  to  obey  the 
**  Vedas  ;  to  disobey  the  husband  is  to  disobey  the  Vedas. 
•**  ♦  *  To  worship  the  husband  is  to  worship  the  gods. 
***  *  The  husband  is  the  alone  spiritual  director  of  the  wife. 
**  The  husband  is  the  wife's  life  ;  her  honor  \  her  ornament ; 
"  tbe  giver  of  her  happiness  ;  the  promoter  of  her  wel&re  ; 
the  ^tower  of  fortune,  fame,  righteousnesa^  and  heaven  ;  her 
•  *'  deliverer  from  sorrow  and  sin. " 

From  the  days  of  Solomon  the  King  of  Judaea»  who  wrote 
of  the  "  excellent  woman,"  many  authors  have  striven  to 
present  to  their  readers  the  picture  of  a  perfect  woman.  Oar 
£ur  author  draws  us  the  following  portrait  of  her  ideal 
^*The  husband-lovuig,  god-and-Brahman-worshipping  woman 
**  should,  early  in  the  morning,  do  obeisance  to  ner  husband- 
"  god  ;  sprinkle  the  floor  with  water  and  cow-dung,  make  her 
'*  ablutions,  worship  the  gods,  Brahmans,  and  her  husband  ; 
*'  attend  on  her  husband  while  taking  his  food  prepared  by  her- 
*'  self  ;  feed  guests,  if  any  ;  and  then,  last  of  all,  take  her  own 
**  breakfast.    Such  is  the  chaste  and  happy  wife.'* 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  notice  with  the  following  items 
of  advice  which  Ddyamayi  gives  to  her  own  countryvvoincn  : — 
**  Never  speak  untruth  to  your  husband.  If  he  rebukes  you, 
*'  bear  it  patiently.  Rejoice  when  your  husband  rejoices  ;  weep 
"  when  he  weeps.  Obey  your  husband  always,  serve  him  dili- 
"gently,  speak  to  him  sweetly.  Regard  your  mother-in-law 
**moro  than  your  own  mother,  and  your  fathcr-in-law  more  than 
"your  own  father.   Deeply  revere    your  huiibauds  elder 
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"brother,  be  is  your  chief  guru.  Your  hiishaud's  younger 
•*jl)ruthcrs  you  should  lovo  yuui  own  children,  and  youf 
**  husband's  sisters  as  your  own  sisters,  for  the  husband  is  your 
**  own  body.  ♦  •  •  •  Do  not  quarrel  with  any  one.  Go  to 
^  bed  late  aft  nighty  and  fiae  early.'* 


Mahdkavi  Kdlidrif^  Pranila  Vihramorvasi  N'dtaJc  Trans- 
lated from  the  original  Sanskrit.  (Jaicutta ;  Amheiet  Street : 
R  K.  1275. 

THIS  is  a  Bengali  tnuielattoii  of  the  celebrated  poem  of 
K^lid^  entitled  VikramorvoHt  with  an  English  translation 
of  which  by  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  our  readers  may  be 
acquainted.  It  would  be  out  of  pi  nee  here  to  dilate  on  the  merits  of 
the  original  poem.  We,  t}?erefore,  content  ourselves  with  saying 
that  the  present  Bengali  translation  is  almost  perfect.  The 
name  of  tiie  translator  is  not  on  the  title-page  ;  but  we  uuder- 
8tand  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  late  lauiuuted  Babu  Gyanendra 
Mohan  Tagore.  The  hvok  is  well  *  got  up/  and  does  credit  to 
the  Kdvya  Frakdaa  Press. 


A*kbUr  Gharer  Duldl  Ndtak    By  HCra  Ula  Mitia.  Cal- 
catta:  Vidj&iatna  Prem.  S4kabd4  1791. 

A NOVEL  dramatised  is  not  macli  to  oor  taste,  as  generally  the 
lesttlt  is  neither  a  novel  nor  a  drama.  The  present  perfor- 
mance is  no  exception  to  this  rule;  AUUer  Qharer  Duldl,  in  its 
original  form,  is  an  admirable  novel ;  and  a  veiy  favorable  notice 
of  it  appeared  in  this  Review  when  it  was  first  published.  Bat 
the  novel  transformed  into  a  play  is»  in  our  opinion,  a  failure.  The 
characters  are  not  brought  oat  distinctly,  the  action  is  not  suffici- 
ently varied,  some  of  the  speeches  read  like  homilies,  and  the 
whole  has  a  "  sensational "  air.  We  recommend  the  writer,  and 
he  has  considerable  powersy  to  take  to  original  composition* 


KaUhdtdr  Nvkoehufi ;  The  mysUriea  of  Society  in  Calcutta, 
YoL  1.  By  Tek  Ghand  Thakur,  Junior.  Calcutta.  Vidya* 
ratna  Bness.  1869. 

TEK  Ch^nd  Tliakur,  Junior,  is  evidently  ambitious  of  rivalling 
two  authors,  viz.,  Tek  Chdnd  Thakur  and  Hutom  Pydncb4 
But  he  has  not  attained  either  to  the  heio;ht  of  the  former,  or 
the  depth  of  the  lattw.  Tek  Chind  Thiulur  has  great  povers 
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of  observation,  of  thought,  of  description  ;  he  possesses  genuine 
humour,  and  is  moral  His  literary  son,  the  autiior  before  us, 
is  poor  in  observation,  poor  in  thought,  poor  in  descrip- 
tion ;  makes  wretched  attempts  at  witlicism,  and,  professing 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  virtue,  only  promotes  the  interests  of 
vice.  Hutom  Fy^nchd  is  by  no  means  a  moral  writer  ;  indeed, 
the  tendency  of  his  imtings  is  decidedly  the  reverse ;  but  no  one 
can  doubt  that  he  is  a  iinriter  of  great  power.  The  author  of 
the  '^Mysteries  of  Society  in  Calcutta"  afects  to  despise  Huto^, 
but  it  is  a  species  of  feigned  contempt  which  spring  from  admir- 
ing despair.  Kot  content  with  this,  however,  our  author  has 
endeavoured  to  wound  the  writer,  whom  he  cannot  rival ;  for 
who  that  is  acquainted  with  native  society  in  Calcutta  can 
doubt  that  the  character  "  Abddre  Chhele,"  or  the  spoilt 
child,"  in  the  11th  chapter  of  the  book  before  us,  is  none 
other  than  the  reputed  author  of  Hutom  Pydnchdr  Naked  f 

The  story  of  the  "  Mysteries  of  Calcutta  "  is  soon  told.  The 
liero  is  Pdmar  Lai  Mitra  of  Ahiritolla,  in  Calcutta,  who  had 
"  the  learning  of  the  goddess  S^rasvati,  the  beauty  of  K^rtikeya, 
"  and  the  belly  of  Ganesa."  The  bulk  of  the  volume  before  us 
is  occiTpicd  v/ith  details  of  the  drimkcnness,  debauchery  and  tom- 
foolery of"  Pamar  Babu  and  his  boon  companions.  At  last  on  an 
auspicious  day — a  da}^  on  which  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rain, 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning — hebecoiaes  a  reformed 
character,  begs  forgiveness  from  his  wife  whom  he  had  long 
slighted,  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares,  takes  the  pledge  of  total 
abstinence,  composes  moral  aud  religious  hymns,  returns  to 
Calcutta,  and  dies  a  happy  death  ia  the  arms  of  his  wife.  Such 
is  the  story.  There  is  no  originality  in  the  contrivauce — indeed 
it  is  a  "true  copy  "  of  the  story  of  Aldler  Qharer  Duldl  ;  there 
is  no  ingenuity  in  working  out  the  details,  while  some  of  the 
incidents,  like  uie  marriage  ol  KshetranaJSi  with  the  daughter  of 
Bamnydii  the  oilman,  are  **  foolish  and  ridiculous  excess. " 
There  are  incessant  attempts  to  make  the  reader  laugh  ;  but  the 
jokes  are  so  silly  and  crude,  tluit  they  only  provoke  the  anger  of 
a  sensible  maa 

That  some  educated  Babus  possess  the  character  that  oar 
author  ascribes  to  them,  we  admit.  But  we  deny  that  the 
book  gives  a  fair  portraiture  of  the  average  Bengali  Babu. 
Our  author  in  his  preface  calls  his  book  a  "  mirror,"  faithfully 
representing  Native  society  in  Calcutta.  We  trusty  for  the  sake 
of  our  native  friends  themselves,  that  this  is  not  correct ;  for, 
if  it  is^  it  would  foUow  that  native  society  is  mainly  composed 
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of  senselw  madcaps,  dissolute  livers*  and  drunken  miscreants. 
Our  experience  is  different^  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
our  native  readers  regard  the  "looking-glass"  of  Tek  Ch&nd 
Thakur,  Junior,  as  one  that  gives  distorted  images.   The  writer 

threatens  us  with  a  second  volume  of  his  *'  Mysteries/'  but 
if  tlie  "  Mysteries,  "  which  are  yet  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  be 
of  a  piece  with  those  which  have  already  seen  the  lights  we  trust 
he  wUl  save  us  the  infliction. 


Kavit(UahaH.    By  Ram  Das  Sena.   Second  Edition.  Calcutta; 

Stanhope  Press.    B.  E.  1273. 

ONE  proof  nf  flic  oue-sidedness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  pictures 
of  native  ciety  drawn  by  Tek  Chdnd  Thakur,  Junior,  and 
others  of  the  same  school,  is  afibrded  by  the  book,  the  title 
of  which  is  given  above.  Here  is  a  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  a  rich  man  and  a  zemindar 
to  boot,  who,  instead  of  going  the  giddy  round  of  dis- 
sipation—as we  are  tuld  most  educated  Bengaiis  do — not 
only  betakes  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  enriches 
the  literature  of  his  country  by  poetical  contributions  from 
his  own  pen.  This  ''Wave  of  Poetry^^for  such  is  the 
meaning  ci  the  title — consists  of  a  great  manv  short 
poems,  half  of  which  are  sonnets — a  species  of  poetry 
hitherto  unknown  in  Ben^di  literature,  and  only  recently 
introduced  by  Mi;  M.  M.  S.  Datt%  Barrister-at-law.  Our  poet^ 
unlike  most  of  his  poetical  countrymen,  does  not  confine 
himself  to  love  and  the  legends  of  the  i^uranaa,  hut  writes  on 
fresh  and  interesting  subjects,  such  as  the  following . 
*' Aurangzebe's  Dream,'*  "  The  Bhagirathi  in  t1ie  evening,"  La- 
ment of  a  Ryot  in  an  Indigo  Planter's  prison,"  "  Eclipse  of  the 
Moon,  "  "  Ruins  of  Cossimbazar,  "  "  The  Fort  of  Monghyr,  " 
"  Chaitanya, "  "  Rajah  Ram  Mohan  Raya,  "  "  The  sea  at 
night,"  "The  Rani  of  Jhansi,  "  "On  seeing  the  monument 
of  Suraj-ud-Dowlah,'*  "  Abalya  Bai/'  and  others.  Many  of  the 
pieces  are  of  considerable  merit,  and  that  they  are  popular  is 
attested  by  the  facf  that  the  volume  has  ia  the  course  of  a 
short  time  reached  a  second  edition. 


Sura  SundaH  ;  or  the  Fair  Heroine,    By  Rano^a  Lai  Banerjea. 

Calcutta  :  Baptist  Mission  Press,  i8(J8. 

BABU  Ri\Dga  Lai  Banerjea  is  one  of  the  best  Bengali  writers 
of  the  day  ;  and  though  he  has  written  a  good  deal  in  prose, 
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is  chiefly  known  as  a  poet.  And  he  is  no  mean  poet.  Indeed,  to 
our  mind,  he  is  perhaps  the  first  Bengali  poet  of  the  day.  We 
are  aware  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  M.  M.  S.  Datta,  whom  we 
remember  to  have  seen  styled  the  "  Milton  of  Bengal. It 
remiiided  ns  of  the  incident,  when  Coleridge,  the  poet  and 
metaphysician,  heard  Klopstock,  the  author  of  the  "  Messiah," 
called  the  German  Milton.  "  Yes^  a  very  German  Milton, "  re- 
plied Coleridge.  Not  thaA  we  deny  merit  to  Mr.  DaAta  as  a 
poet ;  his  pow«n  are  uadoobtedlv  great.  But  he  is  such  a 
Tartar  in  the  fidd  of  Bengali  literature,  that  he  is  bound 
by  no  laws  and  rales  whatever,  but  deems  himself  snperior 
to  them.  Such  Hoense  may  be  allowable  in  superhuman 
geniuses  like  QoSthe  and  Shakeqieare  *  bat  in  a  poetaster  like 
Mr.  Datta^  it  is  mmply  intolerable.  Mr.  Datta  has  probably 
more  power  than  Babu  Ranga  Lai  Banerjea,  but  the  latter 
excels  in  grace.  Mr.  Datta  is  wild,  irregular,  eccentric ;  Babu 
Bansa  Lai  is  neat,  elegant,  and  idiomatic.  A  great  fault  in 
Mr.  Datta  is — and  it  is  a  very  vulgar  fault — that  he  tries 
to  pick  out  all  the  hardest  words  in  the  dictionary.  The 
practice  of  all  great  poets,  like  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  is 
jnst  the  opposite ;  they  use  the  most  common,  simple  and 
familiar  words.  Mr.  Datta  never  writes  Bengali  poetry,  one 
would  suppose,  without  having  Ama^'okosh  or  Wilsons  Sanscrit 
Dictionary  before  him. 

Babu  Ranga  Lai  Banerjea's  muse  derives  inspiratlorj,  it  seems, 
chiefly  from  Colonel  Tod's  Annals  of  Rajasthan.    Some  years  ago 
he  favoured  us  with  the  elegant  poem  of  Padmini  Updkhydii, 
a  tale  of  Rajput  story  ;  and  now  he  presents  to  his  countrymen 
the  Sura  SundarL  a  tale  iouuded  on  an  incident  of  the  samo 
story.    The  story  lies  in  a  nutshell.    The  Emperor  Akli;ii'  was 
fond  of  liajput  ladies,  the  chief  of  his  harem  being  YodJiat 
the  sister  of  Maun  Sing,  once  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal.  Akbar 
hewrd  of  the  beauty  of  8ati,  the  wife  of  Prithvi,  brother  of 
the  Rajah  of  Bhikavir,  and  wanted  to  have  her.   With  this 
view  he  got  up  a  noura^o^  or  Fancy  Fair,  at  which  all  the 
beauties  of  his  vast  empire  assisted.   Frithv^a  wife,  peerless  in 
beauty,  "a  very  incarnation  of  feminine  grace,"  was  of  course 
there.    As  gentlemen  were  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
Fair,  Akbar  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  Yogi,  who,  on  account  of 
bis  sanctity,  is  allowed  access  everywhere.    But  the  plans  of  the 
imperial  Yogi  were  disconcerted  by  his  beloved  consort  Yodha, 
whom  jealousy  instigated  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  Yogini 
ami  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  her  husband.  Akbar,  however, 
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happening  to  meet  Sai{B.hnQ,  used  every  sort  of  entreaty.  SaH, 
true  to  her  name,  repels  liini,  and  he  retires  completely  batlkd. 
The  story  is  well  conceived,  the  images  select,  and  the  description 
natural  Our  poet  has  a  minor  fault,  however,  which  he  would 
do  well  to  correct  Babu  Bai^  Lai  fianmea  is  a  little  too 
f<Hid  d  alUteiatioiHMlie  besetUng  siii  of  &ngaU  poeta  An 
aUiteiatioii  heie  and  there  is  pleasmff ;  bat  an  eioeaeive  use  of 
it  gfates  npmi  the  ear*  Witness  tiie  rolkmiDg  from  page  4-^ 

"  DUUr  dordand  darpa  dipta  cm  cKsi;" 
and  similar  examples  might  be  quoted  from  almost  eveiy  page. 
We  are  aware  that  Babu  Kanga  Jjal  Banenea's  countiymen  are 
fond  of  excessive  alliteration,  but  he  should  aim  at  imparting  to 
them  a  juster  and  a  more  refined  taste.  Notwithstanding  this, 
and  some  other  faults  which  mi^bt  be  pointed  out,  the  &St^ 
Sundairi  is^  on  the  wholes »  choice  and  snocessfui  poem. 
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